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HENRIETTA  MARIA, 

QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  KINO  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ilenriette  MariOi  princess  of  France — Youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Marie  de  Medicis  —  Baptism  —  Present  at  her  mother's  coronation — Assassi- 
naiion  of  her  father — Infancy — Education  —  First  lover — Charles,  prince  of 
Wales,  visits  Paris — Henrietta  regrets  his  engagement  to  the  Infanta—- It  ii 
broken  —  The  prmce  proposes  for  the  princess  Henriette  —  Slie  borrows  hii 
picture— Ambassador's  letters  on  her  beauty  and  graces — Pope  Urban  objecti 
lo  Henriette's  marriage — Accession  of  Charles  I. — His  marriage  with  the  prin- 
cess Henriette  —  Her  splendid  progress  to  England  — Farewell  letter  of  her 
mother — Queen's  interview  with  Charles  I.  at  Dover  —  Remarried  at  Canter- 
bury— Enters  London  by  the  Thames — Residence  at  Hampton  Court — Queen's 
nlleged  penances — Dismissal  of  her  confessor — Court  at  Whitehall — Descrip- 
tion of  the  queen's  person— Jealousies  regarding  her  French  household— Dif- 
ferences between  the  king  and  queen — Her  bigotry — Refuses  to  be  crowned 

—  Her  angry  dialogue  M'iih  the  king  —  ExpuUion  of  her  French  household 
from  Whitt'hall  —  Her  violence  —  Her  French  servants  leave  Kngland  —  Her 
hatred  to  Buckingham — Bassompicrre  sent  from  France  to  right  her  grievances 

—  Her  interview  with  him  —  Bassompierre  reproves  her  —  Quarrels  with  the 
king — Sharply  rated  by  Bassompierre — Her  grievances  redressed — Personatetl 
by  an  impostor — Consults  a  noble  prophetess — Birth  and  death  of  a  prince — 
Birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  (Charles  II.) — Letters  from  the  queen  —  Birth  of 
'li®.fi""<^®**  royal  (Mary) — Birth  of  prince  James  (James  U.),  &c. 

When  the  beautiful  (laughter  of  Henry  the  Great  became  the  bride 
of  Charles  I.,  two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  France  had  given  a  queen 
consort  to  England.  The  last  was  Margaret  of  Anjou  —  that  queen  of 
tears.  Perhaps  the  crowned  miseries  of  Margaret  had  ofl'ered  an  alarm- 
ing precedent  to  her  country-women  of  high  degree,  for  though  several 
French  princesses  had  been  wooed  by  English  monarchs,  not  one  imd 
accepted  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England;  till  in  1625,  Henrietta 
Maria  wedded  Charles,  and  at  the  same  time  became  the  partaker  of  a 
destiny  so  sad  and  calamitous,  that  she,  in  the  climax  of  her  sorrows. 
Burnamed  herself  La  ,reine  malheureuse. 

The  father  of  this  princess  was  the  most  illustrious  sovereign  m 
Europe;  shewas  the  youngest  child  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  of 
his  second  wife,  Marie  de  Medicis.  .  Unfortunately  the  mind  of  the 
Italian  queen  was  by  no  means  congenial  with  that  of  the  royal  hero  of 
France ;  she  was  weak,  bigoted,  and  petulant,  and  to  the  failings  in  hei 
character  most  of  the  future  misfortunes  of  her  children  may  be  traced 
Neither  was  Marie  de  Medicb  well  treated  by  her  husband,  and  piT 
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petual  jealousy  and  flagrant  wrongs  did  not  improve  her  disposition 
One  great  point  of  dispute  between  the  royal  pair,  was  that  Henry  IV 
had  never  permitted  his  wife  to  be  crowned,  ahhough  she  had  brougli^ 
hun  a  beautiful  family^  consisting  of  three  living  sons  and  two  daughters 
He  used  to  say  himself,  ^^  that  his  children  were  the  prettiest  creaturei 
in  the  world,  and  that  his  happiest  moments  were  passed  in  playing 
with  them;"*  nevertheless,  a  weak  superstition  prevented  this  great 
monarch  from  settling  some  disputes  regarding  his  marriage  with  their 
mother,'  by  consenting  that  her  coronation  should  take  place. 

Tlie  queen  obtained  this  concession  just  before  she  added  to  his 
family  a  sixth  child  and  third  daughter,  by  the  birth  of  the  subject  of 
this  biography  The  princess  was  born  at  the  Louvre,  Nov.  25,  N.  S., 
1609.  The  king,  his  ministers,  and  council,  with  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  were,  as  usual,  present  at  the  birth  of  the  royal  infant,  who  was, 
according  to  custom,  presented  to  her  father  before  being  dressed.  Henry 
took  the  babe,  held  it  up,  acknowledged  her  as  his  offspring,  and  then 
delivered  her  to  the  royal  governess,  madame  de  Monglat,  who  had  thus 
received  all  her  brothers  and  sisters'  at  the  time  of  their  births;  this 
lady  then  retired  to  dress  t!ie  little  princess.  The  babe  was  reared  in 
the  same  nursery  with  her  brother  Gaston,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
infant  about  fifteen  months  old. 

While  the  queen  kept  her  chamber  after  the  birth  of  this  child,  by  her 
tears  and  importunities  she  induced  her  royal  husband  to  give  orders^ 
that  her  coronation  should  take  place  directly  after  her  recovery.  Mean- 
lime  the  infant  had  a  grand  baptism ;  she  was  presented  at  the  font  by 
the  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barbarini,^  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  pope  Urban  Vlll.,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learfied  men  in 
Italy,  and  an  elegant  poet.  This  sponsor  gave  the  princess  the  name 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  called  in  France,  Henriette  Marie.  She  was  the  most 
lovely  of  a  lovely  family ;  she  was  the  darling  of  her  illustrious  father, 
being  the  child  of  his  old  age,  his  name-child ;  and  she  resembled  him 
in  features  and  liveliness  more  than  any  other  of  his  family. 

Henriette  was  just  five  months  old  when  all  the  preparations  for  the 
long-delayed  coronation  of  her  mother  were  completed  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis..  Henry  IV.  still  put  oflf  this  ceremonial  as  long  as  he  could, 
for  some  fortune-tellers,  who  were  most  likely  bribed  by  his  audacious 
mistress,  madame  de  Verneuil,  had  predicted  that  he  would  not  survive 
h.s  queen's  coronation  one. day.*  Strange  it  is  that  the  mind  of  so  greet 
a  man  should  be  liable  to  such  weakness,  but  so  it  was.  It  is  probable 
that  th    rumour  of  this  prediction,  and  of  the  importance  that  the  king 

'See  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  letters  in  the  M^moires  de  Sully. 

'  M<Smoirc8  de  Sully,  vol.  ii.  Tiie  disputes  arose  from  his  pre-contract  with 
hi»  insolent  mistress,  Verneuil. 

•Official  memoir  of  llie  births  of  the  children  of  Henry  IV.  by  the  medk-mi 
Attendant. 

*  Bossuet,  Fuf.eral  Oration  on  Henriette  Marie. 

•For  some  months  before  it  took  place,  Sully  in  his  memoirs  mentions  re- 
peatedly the  prediction,  and  Henry's  reluctance  to  the  queen's  coronation.  Sully 
was  quite  as  superstitious  as  his  master ;  but  this  is  a  weakness  they  shared  witb 
IL'eeD  Elizabeth,  and  all  the  leading  characters  of  their  day. 
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placed  on  it,  first  excited  the  insane  fanatic  who  murdered  him  to  fulfil 
•t,  and  thus  it  brought  its  own  accompllshmenu 

This  fatal  coronation  at  last  took  place  on  May  13,  1610.  Not  with* 
standing  her  tender  age,  the  infant  Henriette  was  present  at  Si.  Denis. 
She  was  held  in  her  nurse's  arms  on  one  side  of  her  mother's  throne^ 
and  was  surrounded  by  her  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  who  likewise 
assisted  at  the  grand  ceremonial,  and  were,  with  her,  recognised  as  the 
children  of  France.  These  were,  Louis  the  Dauphin,  who  became,  a 
few  hours  after,  Louis  XIII.;  Elizabeth  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Philip 
in.  of  Spain) ;  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans  (who  died  young) ;  Christine 
(afterwards  married  to  the  duke  of  Savoy) ;  and  the  infant  Gaston,  duke 
of  Anjou,  so  well  known  in  history  afterwards  as  duke  of  Orleans.    ' 

The  king  and  his  children  returned  to  Paris  after  the  coronation,  but 
the  queen  remained  at  the  abbey,  in  order  to  make  her  grand  entry  ihto 
Paris  on  the  following  Monday,  which  was  considered  the  most  impoi^ 
tant  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  next  day  the  mind  of  Henry  IV.  was  utterly  overwhelmed  and 
depressed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  prediction  which  threatened  him ; 
and  to  divert  his  thoughts,  he  ordered  his  youngest  son,  Gaston,  in 
whose  infant  frolics  he  took  the  greatest  delight,  and  the  baby  princess 
Jlenriette,  to  be  brought  to  him ;  and  in  the  wholesome  relaxation  of 
playing  with  these  dear  ones,  the  hero  recovered  his  usual  hilarjty,  and 
despising  his  superstitious  fears,  he  went  out  as  usual  in  his  coach,' 
through  the  streets  of  Paris.  He  was  brought  home  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  the  knife  of  the  maniac  Yegicide,  Ravaillac.  Thus  was  our 
Henriette,  with  all  France,  rendered  fatherless. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  dreary  night  of  the  14th  of  May,  the  melancholy 
and  terrified  inmates  of  the  Louvre  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  body 
of  their  murdered  king,  and  his  little  childreh.  At  first  it  was  believed 
that  the  blow  was  struck  by  some  poliiical  enemy,  and  that  a  great  in- 
surrection would  succeed.  The  royal  little  ones,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Louis  XIIL,  was  but  nine  years  old,  were  barricaded  in  the  guard-room 
of  the  Louvre,  and  the  king^s  guards,  in  armour  and  with  their  partizans 
crossed,  surrounded  them.^  During  this  awful  vigil,  all  hearts  beat  high 
with  anxiety,  and  no  eyes  closed  except  those  of  the  infant,  Henriette, 
whose  peaceful  slumbers  in  her  nurse's  arms  formed  a  contrast  to  the 
alarm  around  her.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  murder  of  Henry  the 
Great  arose  from  private  malice  or  madness,  and  that  all  the  French 
people  mourned  his  loss  as  much  as  his  fomily;  on  which  the  royal 
childien  were  restored  to  their  mother,  and  returned  to  their  usual  apart- 
Disnts.  There  the  little  Henriette  remained  secluded  till  the  25th  of 
June  following,  the  day  she  was  six  months  old ;  when  her  grea 
fathei^s  obsequies  took  place.  She  was  carried  forth  in  the  arms  of 
madame  de  Monglat,  and  made  one  in  the  long,  doleful  procession  from 
Paris  to  St.  Denis.  She  was  required  personally  to  assist  in  the  sad  so- 
lemnity.    An  asperge  being  put  into  her  innocent  hand,  she  was  ww^$ 

'Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 

*  Memoires  de  Sully.  T.'^^^i* 
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to  Sprinkle  his  murdered  corpse  with  holy  water,^  in  that  part  of  tke 
funeral  ceremony,  where  the  nearest  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
walk  in  procession  round  the  bier,  and  perform  this  picturesque  act  of 
remembrance.  It  is  still  a  national  custom  in  Normandy  for  infants  to 
be  thus  carried. 

The  next  public  appearance  of  the  royal  babe  was  at  the  coronation 
of  the  little  kingr,  her  brother,  Louis  XIII.,  which  took  place  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims,  October  17,  1610,  when  she  was  litde  more  than 
ten  months  old.  Henriette  was  carried,  at  this  ceremony,  in  the  arms 
of  the  princess  of  Conde,'  herself  an  historical  character  of  no  little  in- 
terest. The  princess  of  Conde  had  just  returned,  with  her  high-spinted 
husband,  from  exile  in  Flanders,  whither  the  lawless  passion  of  the  late 
king  had  driven  them. 

Since  the  death  of  Henry  the  Great,  his  widow  had  been  appointed  to 
the  regency  of  France,  during  the  minority  of  the  little  king.  Then  the 
folly  and  weakness  of  her  character  became  manifest  by  her  conduct  in 
dismissing  her  husband^s  popular  ministers,  and  exalting  her  own  un- 
worthy countryman  and  domestic,  Concini,  to  the  head  of  the  French 
government.  This  outrage  produced^the  natural  consequence  of  a  vio- 
lent insurrection,  led  by  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  the  little  Henriette 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  children  were  hurried  from  Paris  to  Fontain* 
bleau,  fill  the  faction  was  appeased.'  It  was  the  first  movement  of  civil 
war,  which  never  ceased  to  rage  in  France  during  the  domination  of 
Marie  de  Medicis  as  queen-regent. 

Blois  and  Fontainbleau  were  the  two  palaces  where  Henriette  resided 
chiefly  in  her  infancy.  Ahout  twelve  months  afterwards,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  second  brother  of  Henriette,  sickened  and  died.  A  great 
outcry  was  made  against. M.  le  M-aitre,  the  physician  who  attended  on 
the  royal  infants ;  for  no  one  connected  with  royalty  was  believed,  in 
that  age  of  crime  and  slander,  to  die  by  the  visitation  of  God,  but  all  by 
the  malice  of  man.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  queen-regent  was 
forced  to  effect  a  temporary  reconciliation  with  the  relatives  of  her  royal 
husband,  and  invite  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  to  see  the 
five  surviving  children.* 

Before  the  little  Henriette  had  completed  her  third  year,  she  was  car- 
ried to  the  nuptial  festival  of  her  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  with  the  king 
of  Spain,  which  was  kept  with  the  utmost  splendour  at  the  palace  of  the 
Place  Royale. 

Henry  IV.,  from  the  first  moments  of  their  existence,  had,  with  his 
own  hands,  severally  consigned  his  infants  to  the  care  of  madame  de 
Monglat,  a  lady  who  was  distantly  related  to  the  queen.  The  beautiful 
daughter  of  madame  de  Monglat,  who  was  about  the  same  age  with  the 
etde.'  princesses,  had  an  appointment  in  the  nursery  of  Henriette;  she 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  dedi- 
lated  to  Charles  XL,  1671.     A  very  scarce  and  valuable  private  history  of  this 
queen.     W^  have  been  favoured  with  the  copy  by  the  kindness  of  sir  George 
Strickland,  M.  P.^  from  the  library  of  bis  learned  and  lamented  brother,  Eusta 
ihius  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  York. 

*  IbW.  »  L  Etoile.  *  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 
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Aeit;Med  through  life  no  little  influence  over  her  mind.  The  young 
king  (who  was  treated  with  great  severity  by  the  queen-regent)  was  ex- 
cessively fond  of  madame  de  Monglat,  and  called  her  Mamanga;  and  the 
princess  Henrietle  called  mademoiselle  de  Monglat,  who  superintended 
her  infant  toilette  and  arrangements,  by  the  same  endearing  appellation, 
as  we  shall  see  in  her  letters.  The  word  is  an  Italian  amplification  of 
endearment,  meaning  mamma:  the  children  of  France  had  probably 
learned  it  from  the  lips  of  their  Italian  mother.  Meantime  the  love  of 
the  infant,  Henriette,  for  her  own  mother  amounted  to  passion,  for  with 
the  partiality  often  noted  in  weak  parents,  the  queen  indulged  her  not  a 
little,  and  probably  spoiled  her. 

Of  all  persons  that  ever  reigned,  Marie  de  Medicis  was  the  worst  cal* 
culated  to  train  a  future jqueen-consort  for  England,  and  the  sorrows  of 
her  daughter  in  future  life,  doubtless  were  aggravated  by  the  foolish 
notions  of  the  infallibility  of  sovereigns  which  had  been  instilled  into 
her  young  mind. 

Henriette,  and  her  young  brother,  Graston,  received  the  practical  part 
of  their  education  from  M.  de  Brevis^  a  very  learned  man,  who  had  been 
attached  to  several  embassies.  How  this  nobleman  managed  the  princess 
is  not  known :  he  controlled  her  brother  Gaston,  by  tying  a  rod  to  his 
■ash  when  he  deserved  punishment. 

There  is  a  miniature  oil-painting,  in  beautiful  preservation,  to  be  seen 
at  this  hour,  with  other  curiosities,  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  at  Paris, 
which  quaintly  represents  the  princess  and  her  brother  Gaston  in  their 
childhood.  Their  mother,  queen  Marie  de  Medicis,  is  seated  at  dinner, 
in  a  chamber  at  the  Louvre,  or  perhaps  the  Place  Royale.  The  croissie 
windows  open  on  a  garden  with  orange  trees  and  embroidered  parterres; 
to  the  left  of  the  royal  dinner  table  is  a  state  bed  of  scarlet  velvet,  with 
a  scarlet  velvet  counterpane :  the  queen  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  a 
grand  velvet  fauteuil.  Madame  de  Monglat  is  at  dinner,  sealed  at  her 
led  hand,  and  in  an  angle,  screened  from  general  observation  by  the 
draperies  of  the  queen  and  their  governess,  are  seated,  both  in  the  samci 
low  chair,  very  near  the  ground,  the  petite  Madame  (princess  Henriette } 
and  the  pe/it  Monsieur  (Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans).  They  are  about  tho 
ages  of  three  and  four,  but  their  costumes  are,  according  to  the  .usages 
of  the  era,  grotesque  miniatures  of  the  reigning  fashions;  The  little 
Henriette  wears  the  ruff,  the  hood,  cap,  and  puffed  sleeves  of  that  era ; 
and  her  childish  brother  has  the  broad  beaver  hat,  looped  up,  a  scarlet 
velvet  cloak,  and  hose.  The  conduct  of  this  infant  cavalier  is  bv  no 
means  in  unison  with  his  mature  garb.  The  queen  has  just  given  her 
little  ones  ^  somewhat  from  the  dinner  table.''  Henrietle  holds  on  her 
lap  the  dish,  out  of  which  both  are  eating;  she  looks  askance  on  Gaston 
somewhat  disdainfully,  without,  condescending  to  turn  her  head,  for  he 
has  abstracted  a  large  piece,  more  than  his  share,  from  the  dish*  and  is 
devouring  it  greedily.  The  little  princess  seems  equally  shocked  at  hit 
breach  of  etiquette  as  at  his  gluttony.  She  is  in  the  act  of  raising  hei 
elbow  to  admonish  him :  the  expression  of  her  face  is  most  amusing. 
Vhe  queen,  in  profile,  slily  notes  Ihe  proceedings  of  her  infanis.  Two 
beautiiful  maids  of  honour  wait  behind  them.    The  whole  givvjs  a  liveh 
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picture  of  the  queen-regenOs  court,  in  home  life.     No  male  attendant  i 
present  in  the  scene. 

The  religions  education  of  the  princess  Henriette  was  guided  by  an 
enthusiastic  Carmelite  nun,  called  Mere  Magdelaine.  She  visited  this 
votary  at  stated  times  during  her  childhood,  and  consulted  her  constantly 
respecting  her  conduct  in  life.'  It  is  possible  that  the  Carmelite  might 
be  sincere  and  virtuous,  and  yet  not  calculated  to  form  a  character 
destined  to  a  path  in  life  so  difficult  as  that  of  a  Roman-catholic  queen 
in  protestant  England. 

The  taste  for  solid  learning  in  the  education  of  princesses  was  some- 
what on  the  decline  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  the  place  of  tha 
elaborate  pedantry  which  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding  age,  the  lighter 
ao']uirements  were  cultivated.  Henriette,  and  he&  play-fellow  duke  Gaston, 
had  inherited  inclinations  for  the  fine  arts  from  their  Medician  ancestors: 
they  were  distinguished  for  passionate  love  of  painting,  practical  skill  in 
architecture,  and  scientific  knowledge  of  music.  In  after  life  the  princess 
Henriette  lamented  her  ignorance  of  history  to  madame  de  Motteville, 
declaring  that  she  had  had  to  learn  her  lessons  of  human  life  and  cha- 
racter solely  from  her  own  sad  experience,  which  was  acquired  too  late, 
when  the  irrevocable  past  governed  her  destiny.  Marie  Antoinette  made 
nearly  the  same  observation,  when  educating  her  children  in  the  doleful 
prison  of  the  Temple.  The  ancient  pedantry  had  at4east  th^  advantage 
of  introducing  its  pupils  to- the  startling  facts  contained  in  the  ])ages  of 
Tacitus  and  Livy.  In  place  of  such  acquirements  the  youngest  daughter 
of  France  learned  to  dance  exquisitely  in  the  court  ballets,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  voice,  which  was  by  nature  so  sweet  and  powerful,  that  if  she 
had  not  been  a  queen,  she  might  have  been,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  truly  ob- 
serves, prima  donna  of  Europe.  The  education  of  the  young  princess 
was  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  recurrence  of  some  gorgeous  state- 
pageant  or  other,  in  which  her  presence  was  required.  When  she  was 
but  six  years  old  her  mother  took  her  to  Bordeaux,  to  be  present  at  the 
imposing  ceremonial  of  delivering  her  eldest  sister  Elizabeth  to  the 
young  king  of  Spain,  as  his  wife,  and  receiving  in  exchange  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  Spanish  bride  of  Louis  XIII.'  The  family  intercourse  be- 
tween Henriette  and  her  sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  thUs  began  at  a 
very  tender  age ;  and  she  was  domesticated  with  this  sister-in-law  most 
intimately  for  ten  years  before  she  left  France. 

The  political  position  of  the  princess  Henriette,  as  a  younger  daughter^ 
in  a  country  where  the  salique  law  prevailed,  did  not  seem  to  authorize 
her  mother  in  thus  perpetually  bringing  her  before  the  public.  Perhaps 
the  queen-regent  used  her  infantine  beauty,  and  the  passionate  tender- 
ness with  which  it  was  well  known  the  people  of  France  regarded  this 
child  of  their  great  Henry,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  her  own  deserved 
unpopularity.  With  this  view,  the  young  princess  forme<f  one  in  the 
grand  entry  of  Paris,  which  took  place  at  the  pacification  between  the 
queen -regent  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  May  11,  1616.  This  peace 
proved  but  a  short  respite  to  the  civil  war  which  desolated  France  dur- 

hieeu'^te  *  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 
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mg  ihe  regency  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  Her  reign  was,  however,  hooh 
after  brought  to  a  conclusion,  by  the  slaughter  of  her  favourite  Concini, 
and  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  boy-king  of  France  and  his  boy-i 
minister,  the  duke  of  Luynes.  The  queen-mother  was  sent  under  re- 
straint to  the  castle  of  Biois,  where  her  captivity  was  softened  by  the 
society  of  her  favourite  daughter.  Nearly  three  year*  of  the  life  of  the 
princess  Henriette  were  passed  in  this  seclusion,  till  she  was  drawn 
from  her  mother's  prison  to  be  present  at  the  wedlock  of  her  second 
nster,  Christine,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Henriette  was  not  suffered  to 
return  to  her  mother  after  this  ceremony.  She  was  the  only  unmarried 
daughter  of  France ;  and  her  own  marriage  now  became  matter  of  con- 
sideration by  her  brother's  ministry.  The  next  year,  1 620,  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  eifecied  between  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  anJ  her 
son,  Lfouis  XJII.  By  means  of  her  almoner,  who  afterwards  obtained 
such  notoriety  as  cardinal  Richelieu,  she  acquired  more  influence  in  the 
government  of  France  than  ever,  and  of  course  took  a  decided  part  in 
the  disposal  of  her  daughter.  The  count  of  Soissons,  a  younger  prince 
of  the  Conde  branch  of  the  royal  family,  pretended  to  the  hand  of  the 
princess  very  pertinaciously.  He  claimed  it,  in  reward  of  his  great  ser- 
vices at  the  siege  of  Rochelle.  His  addresses  were  not  discouraged, 
although  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  young  princess  would  become 
queen  of  Great  Britain.  This  prospect  did  not  appear  till  after  the  mar^ 
riage  between  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  only  surviving  son  of  James  I., 
was  broken  off  with  the  long-wooed  infanta. 

The  early  youth  of  Charles  has  already  been  detailed  in  the  biography 
of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Denmark  :  we  left  him,  in  1619,  by  her  death- 
bed. Since  that  time  he  had  become  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished 
prince  in  Europe,  both  in  mind  and  person.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  a  man's  affections  must  be  possessed  by  his  wedded  partner, 
whether  he  were  prince  or  peasant,  if  he  had  any  hopes  of  leading  a 
virtuous  and  happy  domestic  life,  he  had  early  set  his  mind  on  wooing 
in  person  the  bride  to  whom  his  hand  was  destined.  The  Scottish 
princes,  since  the  titne  of  their  high-spirited  ancestor,  James  V.,  had 
shown  consideration  to  the  feelings  of  the  princesses  they  had  married, 
seldom  known  in  the  annals  of  royalty.'  Instead  of  receiving  the  bride 
as  a  shuddering  victim,  consigned  to  the  mercy  of  a  perfect  stranger, 
James  V.  and  James  VJ.  had  encountered  considerable  dangers  to  make 
acquaintance  with  their  wives,  and  induce  some  friendship  and  confi- 
dence before  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied.  This  family  example  was  im- 
plicitly followed  by  Charles  when  he  undertook  the  romantic  voyage, 
incognito,  to  Spain,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  order 
to  woo  Maria  Althea,  the  second  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and 
the  sister  of  the  young  sovereign,  Philip  IV.  On  this  expedition,  as 
hey  passed  through  Paris,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Buckingham,  diS' 

'  Melville  mentions  in  his  Memoirs  that,  while  the  second  marriage  of  Jame» 
V.  was  debated  in  his  council,  that  prince  secretly  departed  from  his  palare  in 
che  disguise  of  a  court  page ;  and  afler  he  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  France,  hf 
rejected  the  princess  of  Venddme,  to  whom  he  had  been  destined,  and  cb(  se  th« 
lovely  widow  of  the  duke  of  Longueville  for  bit  queen. 
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l^uisec]  in  perukes,  and  attired  in  dresses  which  they  considered  in  keep- 
ing with  iheir  travelling  names  of  Tom  Smith  and  John  Brown,  obtained 
I  \iew  of  the  royal  ladies  of  the  French  court.  The  duke  de  Montba- 
7on,  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen  of  France,  seeing  two  Englishmen 
among  the  Parisian  crowd,  who  thronged  as  usual  to  gaze  on  the  royal 
family,  gave  them  places  without  recognising  their  persons.  The  prince 
and  iiis  friend  witnessed  the  rehearsal  of  a  ballet  in  which  the  beautiful 
young  qi:een  of  France  danced,  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law,  the 
princess  Kenriette,  who  was  childish  in  person,  and  had  scarcely  attained 
her  fifir^iith  year.  Although  she  had  not  seen  the  prince  in  his  dis- 
guise, y^t  when  she  heard  of  his  adventures,  so  captivating  to  the  female 
heart,  ^he  was  heard  to  say,  with  a  sigh,  '*  The  prince  of  Wales  need 
no'*  have  gone  so  far  as  Madrid  to  look  for  a  wife.'' ' 

The  contemporary  French  memoirs  of  count  de  Brienne  and  madame 
d>  MDtteville,  surmising  causes  by  events,  affirm  that  the  love  which 
stmck  Charles  for  Henriette  at  this  view,  occasioned  the  whole  failure 
of  his  purpose  in  Spain ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  entered  that  coun- 
try resolved  to  break  his  engagement  with  the  infanta.  But  we  must  go 
a  little  nearer  to  the  fountain-head  for  truth  in  this  matter.  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  young  queen  of  France,  (sister  to  the  one  lady,  and  sister- 
in-l^iW  to  the  other,)  spoke  differently.  Forgetting  her  sisterly  interest 
in  the  infanta,  out  of  zeal  for  her  new  country,  she  said,  "She  regretted 
that  when  the  prince  of  Wales  saw  her  and  madame  (Henriette)  practise 
their  masque,  that  her  sister-in-law  was  seen  to  so  much  disadvantage 
by  him,  afar  off,  and  by  a  dim  light,  when  her  face  and  person  have  most 
loveliness  considered  nearer."'  The  attention  of  Charles  was  assuredly 
wh6lly  absorbed  in  surmising  whether  the  infanta  he  was  going  to  woo 
bore  any  resemblance  to  her  eldest  sister,  this  beautiful  young  queen  of 
France.  His  feeling  is  apparent  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  father  after 
this  adventure,  in  which  he  says  : — 

*'  Since  the  closing  of  our  last  we  have  been  at  court  again,  (we  assure  you  wo 
have  not  been  known,)  where  we  saw  the  young  queen  of  France,  little  Monsieur 
(Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans)  and  Madame  royalty  (Henriette  Mario,)  at  the  practis- 
ing uf  a  masque,  and  in  it  danced  the  queen  and  madame,  with  as  many  as  made 
up  nineteen  fair/daricing  lacJies,  amongst  whom  the  queen  of  France  is  the  hand- 
somest, which  hath  wrought  in  me  a  greater  desiire  to  see  her  sister.'' 

It  is  useless  to  follow  the  future  husband  of  Henriette  of  Franco 
through  the  delusive  mazes  of  his  imaginative  passion  for  the  infanta, 
Maria  Althea.  The  woeful  matrimony  of  tbe  SpJ^^iish  princess,  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon,  with  Henry  VIH.,  had  filled  the  Spaniards  with  distrust 
of  an  English  alliance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  horrid  persecution  of 
the  protestants  during  the  wedlock  of  Philip  H.  with  Mary  I.,  had  given 
the  English  people  still  greater  cause  for  disgust  at  Spanish  marriages. 
The  treaty  with  the  infanta  was  broken  off,  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  the  union  in  both  countries,  although  the  court-poet  of 
Madrid,  Lope  de  Vega,  composed  verses  on  the  wooing,  which  have 

'  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 

*L  was  again  repeated  to  madame  de  Motteville  by  queen  Rpnrietta  Maria 
tcrseh.     S«o  her  Memoirs,  vol.  L 
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obtained  an  historical  celebrity,  and  the  following  quatiain  was  sung  to 
many  a  guitar  at  Madrid  : 

**  Carlos  Estiiardo  8oy,  I      Al  cielo  d'Espana  voy, 

Que  siendo  amor  tni  «">»,  •   |  •    Per  ver  o^itrella  Maria." 

Charles  himself  translated  the  lines — 

"Cliarles  Stuart  I  am  ;  I       To  the  heavens  of  Spain, 

Love  guides  me  arar.  |       For  Maria  my  star." 

It  was  in  vain  that  poetry,  romance,  and  mutual  preference  im[>elled 
the  marriage ;  the  reasons  we  have  detailed  above  prevented  it.  Charles 
had  his  heart  returned  on  his  hands;  and  the  infanta,  after  she  lost  hopes 
of  becoming  his  wife,  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Some 
authors  actually  believe  that  Maria  Althea  died  a  nun  professed ;  she^ 
however,  lived  to  be  empress  of  Germany.' 

The  first  idea  of  a  marriage  taking  place  between  Henrielte  of  France 
and  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  was  suggested  to  him  by  her  eldest  sister, 
Elizabeth.  This  princess,  as  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  wife  of  Philip 
IV.,  was  greatly  admired  by  Charles,  while  at  Madrid.  He  wished  to 
converse  with  her,  but  she  was  ^o  sedulously  guarded  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Spaniards,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  obtained  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  to  her  a  few  words  in  French.  Although  a 
Frenchwoman,  the  young  queen  dared  not  be  heard  to  answer  in  her 
native  language.  She  said,  however,  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  I  must  not 
converse  with  you  in  French  without  permission,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  obtain  it.''  She  succeeded,  and  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  tell 
him,  *^That  she  wished  he  would  marry  her  sister  Henriette,  which, 
indeed,  he  would  be  able  to  do,  because  his  engagement  with  the  infanta 
would  be  certainly  broken."  Charles,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation, 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  again  renew  it  at  the  theatre,  where,  in 
the  royal  box,  it  appears  the  interview  took  place.  But  she  warned  him, 
very  kindly,  ^  never  to  speak  to  her  again,  for  it  was  customary  in  Spain 
to  poison  all  gentlemen  suspected  of  gallantry  towards  the  queens." 
After  this  charitable  intimation,  which  was  perhaps  rather  premature,  the 
prince  of  Wales  never  saw  the  queen  again,  for  when  she  went  to  the 
theatre,  she  sat  secluded  in  a  latticed  box.  I'his  incident  was  related 
by  Charles  himself  to  his  wife  after  his  marriage.'  Jt  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  young  queens  were  trained  in  Spain,  and 
the  romantic  notions  instilled  into  their  minds. 

The  Spanish  wooing  certainly  smoothed  the  way  for  the  marriiige  of 
Charles  and  Henriette.  It  had  accustomed  the  English  people  to  the 
idea  of  a  catholic  queen.  Moreover,  the  alliance  wiih  the  daughter  of 
the  protestant  hero,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  not  by  many  degrees  so 
aflensive  as  that  with  the  granddaughter  of  the  persecutor  of  their  faith, 
Philip  II.  The  ice  had  in  some  degree  been  broken  with  the  pope 
This  pontiff,  who  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  filled  the  papal 

^     ■  ■      ■  —  ■  ^.  ^  ^  I        »  —  ■  -    ■■  ■  ■     ■         »■■■■■■—     ^^.^.^.^..B..^-^— ^ 

'  Madame  dc  Motteville,  who,  being  the  confidante  of  her  sister,  Anne  of  Ans- 
in* ,  and  herself  of  i>panish  descent,  must  have  known  wliat  became  of  the  siitei 
of  her  royal  mistress. 

'  Madame  do  Motteville,  vol.  L,  p.  28fl. 
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chair,  had  a  great  objection  to  the  marriage  with  either  princess,  pr«« 
dieting  the  utmost  misery  to  Charles  if  he  wedded  a  catholic;  but  the 
powerful  catholic  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain  induced  some  degree 
of  compliance  from  him.  The  marriage  articles  of  the  infanta,  and  the 
programme  of  the  ceremony,  as  previously  agreed  on  at  Rome,  formed 
a  precedent  for  the  terms  of  the  wedlock  that  actually  took  place  be* 
tween  ^Charles  and  Henriette. 

Before  the  engagement  with  the  infanta  was  formally  broken  ofl^ 
James  I.  sent  Henry  Rich,  lord  Kensington,  to  France,  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion, to  ascertain  whether  the  hand  of  Henriette  Marie  of  France  could 
be  obtained  for  his  son.'  Marie  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  since 
the  early  death  of  her  enemy  Luynes,  (the  boy-minister  of  her  son,) 
governed  the  state  with  greater  power  than  in  her  ostensible  regency, 
and  with  her  lord  Kensington  was  directed  to  discuss  the  alliance. 

When  the  Spanish  ambassador  resident  in  Paris  guessed  the  errand 
of  lord  Kensington,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  distrust  at  the  court  of 
France,  by  exclaiming  to  some  of  the  French  courtiers,  "  How !  does 
the  prince  of  Wales,  then,  mean  to  w«d  two  wives,  since  he  is  nearly 
married  to  our  infanta  ?" 

These  words  being  carried  to  the  queen-mother  of  France,  had  no 
worse  effect  than  inducing  a  curious  dialogue  of  explanation  between 
her  and  lord  Kensington.  • 

After  some  diplomatic  manoeuvring  on  both  sides,  Marie  de  Medicia 
drew  from  the  English  envoy  an  admittance  that  the  Spanish  engage- 
ment was  wholly  broken,  and  that  king  James  was  desirous  of  match- 
ing his  heir  with  her  daughter.  The  queen-mother  observed,  "  Thai 
however  agreeable  such  union  might  be  to  all  parties,  yet  as  no  intima- 
tion of  such  desire  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of  France,  she  could  not 
consider  the  matter  seriously,"  adding,  significantly,  ^^  the  maiden  must 
be  sought,  she  may  be  no  suitor."* 

The  ambassador  then  owned  that  he  was  authorized  in  what  he  said ; 
and  that  his  mission,  though  at  present  secret,  was  direct  from  his  king 
and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

The  object  of  lord  Kensington's  visit  to  the  French  court  soon  be- 
came public  there.  Of  course  it  occasioned  very  earnest  discussion 
among  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household,  who  eagerly  crowded  round 
the  handsome  Englishman,  and  questioned  him  regarding  the  person  and 
acquirements  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  ambassador  wore  a  beautiful 
miniature  of  Charles  enclosed  in  a  gold  case,  hanging  from  a  ribbon  at 
his  bosom.  Often  when  he  entered  the  circle  at  the  Louvre,  the  French 
ladies  used  to  petition  him  to  open  the  miniature,  that  they  might  look 
at  the  resemblance  of  the  future  husband  of  their  young  princess. 
Charles's  portrait  had  been  seen  by  every  one  but  by  the  lady  most  in- 
terested in  it.  But  Henriette  of  France  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
etiquette  to  mention  a  prince  who  had  not  yet  openly  demanded  her 
hand.  She  complained  ^  that  the  queen  and  all  the  other  ladied  could 
^o  up  to  the  ambassador,  open  the  miniature,  and  consider  it  as  much 

'Disraeli,  p.  97.  ' Disraeli's  Commentarias. 
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18  tliey  liked,  while  she,  whom  it  so  nearly  concerned,  could  hardl^^ 
steal  a  glance  at  it  afar  off"  In  this  dilemma  she  recollected  ^^  that  the 
lady  at  whose  house  the  English  ambassador  sojourned,  had  been  in 
her  service,  and  she  begged  of  her  to  borrow  prince  Charles's  picture, 
that  she  might  gaze  on  it  as  much  and  as  long  as  she  chose.''  This  was 
done,  and  when  the  lady  brought  it  to  her.  IJenrielle  retired  to  her  cabi- 
net, and  ordered  her  to  be  called  in,  and  to  remain  alone  with  her^ 
**  where,"  continues  the  ambassador,'  ^'  she  opened  the  case  in  such- 
haste  as  showed  a  true  indication  of  her  passion,  blushing  at  the  instant 
at  her  own  guiltiness.  She  kept  it  an  hour  in  her  hands;  and  when  she 
returned  it,  gave  many  praises  of  your  person.  Sir,  this  is  a  business  so 
fit  for  secresy  as  I  know  it  shall  never  go  farther  than  unto  the  king 
vour  father,  my  lord  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  my  lord  of  Carlisle's 
knowledge.  A  tenderness  in  this  is  honourable,  for  1  would  rather  die 
a  thousand  times  than  it  should  be  published,  since  I  am  by  the  young 
princess  trusted,  who  is  for  beauty  and  goodness  an  angel." 

It  was  the  intention  of  lord  Kensington  to  promote  favourable  incll-^ 
nations  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess  of  France  before 
they  met,  by  dwelling  on  their  fine  qualities  to  each  other.  This  course 
he  pursued  very  successfully,  by  the  means  of  his  prettily- written  let- 
ters addressed  to  Charles,  and  by  his  eloquent  discussions  on  the  beauty, 
graces,  and  accomplishments  of  that  prince,  during  his  interviews  with 
the  queen-mother  and  her  ladies,  and  subsequently  with  Henriette  her- 
self. 

He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  prince  at  this  period — ^  She  is  a 
lady  of  as  much  beauty  and  sweetness  to  deserve  your  affections  as  any 
woman  under  heaven  can  be;  in  truth,  she  is  the  sweetest  creature  in 
France,  and  the  loveliest  thing  in  nature.  Her  growth  is  little  short  of 
her  age,  and  her  wisdom  infinitely  beyond  it.  J  heard  her,  the  other 
day,  discourse  with  her  mother  and  the  ladies  about  her,  with  extra- 
ordinary discretion  and  quickness.  She  dances  —  the  .which  I  am  wit- 
ness of — as  well  as  ever  I  saw  any  one;  they  say  she  sings  most 
sweetly;  I  am  sure  she  looks  as  if  she  did."*  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  he  heard  this  wonderful  voice,  and  adds  to  his  information,  ^^  I  had 
been  told  much  of  it,  but  I  found  it  true,  that  neither  her  singing-mas- 
ter, nor  any  man  or  woman  either  in  France  or  Europe,  sings  so  ad- 
mirably as  she  doth.  Her  voice  is  beyond  all  ima4ination,-and  that  iii 
all  1  will  say  of  it."*  The  musical  and  vocal  powers  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  were  likewise  of  the  first  order,  and  her 
daughter  inherited  from  her  gifts  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  children 
of  Italy. 

While  lord  Kensington  was  thus  negotiating  between  the  affections 
of  the  young  royal  pair,  without  having  any  ostensible  responsibility 

*  G>iTe8pondence  of  Lord  Kensington  (afterwards  the  earl  of  Holland)  with 
Charres :  printed  in  the  Cabala,  February,  1G23-4. 

'Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1G71,  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Kensington  to 
Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  dated  February  28,  1G24;  printed  nearly  tlie  same  it 
die  Cabala. 

'Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  8;  Cabala,  Feb.  24  to  28,  1624 
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regarding  a  marriage  treaty  between  them,  he  experienced  very  uncnl 
behaviour  from  the  disappointed  suitor  of  the  princess,  her  cousin,  th 
young  count  of  Soissons.  When  lord  Kensington  bowed  to  him  as  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  he  received  the  salute  very  scornfully,  turn- 
ing away  his  head.  Count  de  Grammont,  his  friend,  advised  him  not  to 
make  his  displeasure  so  manifest.  Upon  which  Soissons  declared,  ^'  that 
the  negotiation  for  the  hand  of  Henriette  went  so  near  to  his  heart,  that 
were  it  not  in  behalf  of  so  great  a  prince,  he  would  cut  the  ambassador's 
throat.  Nay,"  continued  he,  ^'  were  it  any  prince  of  Savoy,  Mantua,  or 
Germany,  here  in  person,  soliciting  for  themselves  in  this  marriage,  I 
would  hazard  my  life  against  them." ' 

When  it  was  ascertained,  by  the  means  of  lord  Kensington,  that  the 
marriage  would  be  agreeable  to  both  royal  families,  and  that  the  religious 
prejudices  of  neither  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  it,  James  I.  sent 
over  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  in  the  foppish  person  of  one  of  his 
favourites.  Hay,  earl  of  Carlisle,  a  courtier  chiefly  distinguished  for  his 
ingenuity  in  hanging  40,000Z.  worth  of  finery  on  his  dress.  Carlisle 
being  a  mere  state  puppet,  the  diplomatic  part  of  the  marriage  treaty 
was  still  carried  on  by  the  agreeable  and  elegant  Kensington,  who  was 
now  ostensibly  joined  with  him  in  the  mission.  When  Marie  de  Medicis 
and  her  daughter  gave  audience  to  the  English  ambassadors,  letters  and 
a  portrait  of  Charles  were  offered  by  them,  in  form,  to  the  princess,  who, 
turning  to  her  mother,  requested  permission  to  receive  them.  Leave 
being  granted  by  the  queen-mother,  Henriette  took  the  portrait  she  had 
so  earnestly  desired  to  pos^sess,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
ambassadors,  read  the  letter  of  the  prince  with  tears  of  joy,  and  when 
she  had  perused  it  twice,  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and  placed  the  epistle  of 
the  king,  his  father,  in  her  cabinet.  When  James  I.  read  this  account, 
he  said,  in  his  jocose  manner,  "  The  young  princess  means,  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, to  intimate  that  she  will  trust  me  and  love  my  son.  Tet  I 
ought  to  declare  war  on  her,  because  she  would  not  read  my  letter  with- 
out her  mother's  consent;  but  I  suppose  I  must  not  only  forgive  her, 
but  thank  her,  for  lodging  Charles's  letter  so  well."* 

In  return,  a  beautiful  miniature  of  the  princess  was  sent  to  Charles 
who  was  transported  at  the  contemplation  of  those  charms,  which, 
though  at  present  in  the  bud,  when  fully  developed,  rendered  her  re- 
nowned as  one  of  the  loveliest  queens  in  history.  The  only  fault  that 
could  be  found  in  the  person  of  Henriette  at  fifteen,  was,  that  she  was 
diminutive  in  stature;  but,  as  our  contemporary  memoir  slates,  "the 
wooing  ambassador"  assured  the  king  and  prince  "that  the  pnncesf 
Christine,  her  sister,  was  not  taller  at  her  age,  and  was  at  present  grown 
into  a  very  tall  and  goodly  lady."  • 

Lord  Kensington  requested  the  queen-mother  to  authorize  a  private 
mterview  between  the  princess  and  him,  because  he  had  a  message  from 
his  prince  which  he  wished  to  deliver  in  person.  The  queen-mother 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  lively  dialogue  with  the  handsomf 

*  Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  8 ;  Calmla,  Feb.  24  to  28,  1624. 

*  (H'lemoirs  o^  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  10.  *Ibid. 
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ambassador,  appeared  to  demur  as  to  whether  the  interview  ought  to  be 
granted.  '^She  would,"  writes  lord  Kensington,'  '^  needs  know  what  I 
meant  to  say  to  her  daughter." 

**  Nay,  then,"  quoth  I,  smiling,  "  your  majesty  would  needs  impose 
on  me  a  harder  law  than  they  in  Spain  did  on  his  highness"  (alluding  to 
the  visit  the  prince  made  to  court  the  Spanish  infanta).  ^^  But  the  case 
is  now  different,"  said  Marie  de  Medicis,  ^^  for  the  prince  was  in  person 
there;  here  you  are  but  his  deputy."  "Yet  a  deputy,"  answered  I, 
**  who  represents  his  person."  "  For  all  that,"  returned  the  queen, 
•*  what  is  it  you  would  say  to  my  daughter  ?"  "  Nothing,"  I  answered, 
**  that  is  not  fitting  the  ears  of  so  virtuous  a  princess."  "  But  what  is  it  ?" 
reiterated  the  queen-mother.  "  Why,  liien,  madam,"  quoth  I,  "  if  you 
will  needs  know,  it  shall  be  much  to  this  effect,  that  your  majesty  having 
given  me  liberty  of  freer  language  than  heretofore,  I  obey  my  prince's 
command  in  presenting  to  your  fair  and  royal  daughter  his  service,  not 
now  out  of  mere  compliment,  but  prompted  by  passion  and  affection, 
which  both  her  outward  and  her  inward  beauties  have  so  kindled  in  him, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  contribute  the  uttermost  he  could  to  the  alliance 
in  question,  and  would  think  success  therein  the  greatest  happiness  in 
the  world.  Such,  with  some  little  more  amorous  language,  was  to  be 
my  communication  with  her  highness."  '^^Allei — allez  .'"  smilingly  ex- 
claimed the  queen-mother  of  France,  "  there  is  no  great  danger  in  that." 
'^Je  mejie  en  rous,"  she  continued  ;  "  1  will  trust  you." 

"Neither  did  1  abuse  her  trust,"  continues  the  elegant  ambassador; 
•*for  I  varied  not  much  from  what  I  said  in  my  interview  with  madame 
Henriette,  save  that  I  amplified  it  a  little  more.  She  drank  it  in  with 
joy,  and,  with  a  low  curtsey,  made  her  acknowledgments,  adding,  thai 
she  was  extremely  obliged  to  my  prince,  and  would  think  herself  happy 
in  the  occasion  that  would  be  presented  of  meriting  a  place  in  the  allec- 
lions  of  his  good  grace."  The  flattering  courtier  had  previously  in- 
formed Charles  "  that  his  reputation,  as  the  completest  prince  in  Europe 
in  manners  and  person,  had  certainly  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  sweet 
princess,  madame  Henriette,  an  infinite  afifection."' 

Notwithstanding  this  propitious  commencement,  difHculties,  which 
appeared  almost  insurmountable,  beset  the  arrangement  of  every  article 
of  the  marriage  treaty.  It  even  seemed  impracticable  to  agree  on  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  which  should  be  considered  legal  and  binding,  both  by 
the  protestants  and  catholics.  Pope  Urban  was  extremely  averse  t:>  the 
union,  which  he  predicted  would  be  a  disastrous  one,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous step  that  his  young  god-daughter  could  take.  The  opinion  of  tiie 
poQiiff  was  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, derived  from  the  information  of  the  seminary  priests,  actively 
employed  on  proselyting  missions.  He  rightly  anticipated,  that  if  the 
royal  fomily  of  Stuart  relaxed  the  bloody  penal  laws  against  the  catlio- 
Jcs,  that  their  people  would  not  suffer  them  to  reign  long.  Jf,  on  the 
other  hand,  King  James,  or  his  son,  continued  those  persecutions,  how 
could    the   princess   enjoy  one  moment's  happiness  in  her  wedlock  i 

^Oftbala,  o  293-4  ■Cabala,  p.  287 
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Thus  arguing,  pope  Urban  Barbarini  delayed  the  dispensation,  in  hopet 
of  frustraling  the  marriage  of  Charles  and  Henrielte.' 

The  queen-mother  of  France  was,  however,  determined  to  expedite 
the  marriage,  whether  pope  Urban  approved  or  not.  After  great  debate, 
the  English  procurators  agreed  that  the  princess  and  her  attendants,  with 
their  families  and  followers,  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion in  England.  To  this  end,  she  should  be  provided  with  chapels, 
oratories,  and  chaplains,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  privi- 
leges, as  tTiose  conceded  to  the  infanta ;  that  her  portion  should  be 
800,000  crowns,  one  moiety  to  be  paid  on  the  day  preceding  the  mar- 
riage, the  other  within  twelve  months  afterwardi$;  and  that  she  should, 
for  herself  and  for  her  descendants,  solemnly  renounce  all  claim  of  suc- 
cession on  the  French  crown.'  A  clause,  fraught  with  evil  conse- 
quences to  both  countries,  and  with  ruin  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  was 
inserted;  thi^s  was,^^  that  all  the  children  of  Henriette  should  be  brought 
up  under  her  care  till  their  thirteenth  year;"  thus  giving  to  the  catholic 
mother  the  opportunity  of  infusing  into  their  infant  minds  a  bias  to- 
wards the  faith  she  professed.  It  is  often  asserted  in  history,  that,  by 
tiie  marriage  articles,  the  children  of  this  union  were  to  be  brought  up 
catholics  till  their  thirteenth  year;  this  was  not  expressed,  but  all  rea- 
soning persons  will  agree  that  facilities  were  allowed  for  it.  This  clause 
was  broken  by  Ciiarles  I.,  but  of  course  considered  valid  by  his  queen, 
whenever  she  had  an  opportunity. 

Th.e  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified,  Dec.  12,  1624.  One  of  the  mar- 
riage articles  secretly  stipulated  for  a  relaxation  of  the  persecution 
against  the  catholics;  and,  in  proof  that  king  James  meant  to  observe 
his  promise,  he  issued  instructions,  ordering  all  persons  imprisoned  for 
religion  to  be  released,  and  all  fines  levied  on  catholic  recusants  to  be 
returned ;  likewise,  commanding  all  judges  and  magistrates  to  stop  the 
executions  of  papists  convicted  under  the  penal  laws.  From  this  mo- 
ment  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the  direful  dissensions  btitween  the 
Ei^gllsh  parliaments  and  the  Stuart  monarchs. 

Pope  Urban  still  delayed  delivering  his  dispensation  for  Henrieite's 
marriage.  He  required  that  the  toleration  on  which  James  had  acted 
should  be  confirmed  publicly;  and  he  forbade  his  nuncio  at  Paris  to 
deliver  his  breve  of  dispensation  till  this  article  was  ratified. 

King  James  died  before  the  nuncio,  Spada,'  delivered  the  breve  of 
dispensation  to  the  queen-mother  of  France,  and  the  royal  betrothed  of 
Henriette  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  under  the  title  of  Charle» 
I.  He  immediately  renewed  the  marriage  treaty  on  his  own  authority. 
Pope  Urban^s  reluctance  to  grant  his  dispensation  greatly  displeased 
the  queen-mother  of  France,  who  resolved  to  follow  the  precedent 
of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Valois  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  %nd 
celebrate   the   marriage  without   the   license  of  Rome.     When   pope 

*PcHl(t'fi  Church  History,  edited*by  Tierncy,  vol.  v.  p.  154. 

*ThU  clause  was  inserted  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  such  fatal  wars  a^  arose 
from  tlie  rnarriag«!S  of  li^abella  of  France  and  Kattierine  of  Valois,  which  mad* 
f  ranee  d*»sc»iate.  and  England  banl^rupt. 

•l)odd  6  Cliur  h  History,  vol.  v.,  and  D'Uraeli,  vol.  i ,  p  241. 
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Urban  found  that  such  was  the  case,  he  ordered  Spada  to  deliver  the 
breve  to  the  French  ministers.  '*Tet  Urban,"  says  one  of  the  Barba- 
rini  MSS.,  ^^  still  presaged  misery  to  this  marriage.  After  delaying  the 
breve  as  long  as  possible,  he  only  granted  it  to  avoid  the  greater  scandal 
of  the  princess  being  wedded  without  the  papal  benediction." ' 

The  duke  de  Chevreuse,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  (through 
the  mother  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots)  a  near  kinsman  of  Charles  I.,  on 
that  account  was  appointed  to  represent  his  person,  and  give  his  hand 
by  proxy  to  Henriette.  The  ancient  custom  of  marrying  at  the  church 
door  was  revived  on  this  occasion.  The  formula  drawn  up  at  Rome, 
for  the  direction  of  the  infanta's  wedlock  with  Charles,  was  observed. 
Tliis  ordained,  ^  that  the  bride,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  o\er, 
should  enter  i\fe  cathedral  and  assist  at  the  mass.  Meantime,  the  Eng- 
lish prince  should,  on  the  threshold  of  the  cathedral,  recognise  her  as 
his  wife,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  catholic  church,  and  with  the  au- 
thority and  benediction  of  the  whole  pontificate."'  It  was  noticed,  as 
a  point  of  delicacy  in  the  conduct  of  the  duke  de  Chevreuse,  that, 
although  a  zealous  catholic,  when  he  represented  the  person  of  Charles 
].,  his  kinsman,  he  made  no  more  religious  concessions  than  if  he  had 
really  been  a  protestant.'  He  withdrew  from  the  mass,  and  joined  the 
two  English  ambassadors,  who  were  waiting  apart,  ready  to  take  theif 
proper  places  in  the  bridal  procession  from  Notre  Dame.  This  cere- 
mony took  place,  May  21,  1625. 

Scarcely  was  the  marriage  over  at  the  door  of  Notre  Dame,  when  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  arrived,  quite  unexpectedly,  with  a  splendid  train 
of  English  nobles,  in  order  to  escort  the  young  queen  of  England  home. 

The  whole  court  and  royal  family  of  France  prepared  to  accompany 
the  bride  of  Charles  I.,  in  magnificent  progress,  to  ihe  coast  opposite  to 
England;  during  which  they  were  to  be  entertained  with  all  the  pa- 
geantry ingenuity  could  devise.  These  diversions,  suited  as  they  were 
to  the  semi-barbarous  magnates  of  the  middle  ages — who,  fierce  as  they 
might  be,  were  in  intelleci  like  grown-up  children — had  begun  to  be 
tedious  in  an  age  which  had  produced  Sully,  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare. 
The  only  pageant  of  historical  interest  was  one  in  which  the  young 
queen  was  greeted  by  representatives  of  all  the  French  princesses  that 
had  ever  worn  the  English  crown.*  They  certainly  formed  a  group 
distinguished  by  calamity— one  was  wanting  to  complete  that  tableau 
of  beauty  and  sorrow ;  and  that  one,  when  she  took  her  place  on  the 
historic  page,  'e  found  to  be  Henriette. 

The  young  king  of  France  was  attacked  with  an  illness  so  violent, 
that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  intended  journey  to  the  coast.  Tiic 
queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  was  struck  with  a  dangerous  malady 
on  the  route  at  Compeigne,  which  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  delay  io 
the  arriyal  of  the  young  queen  in  England,  who  was  detained  by  th« 

*Tlie  original  Italian,  from  which  the  abov«  is  translated,  is  printed  in  Dodtl'i 
Church  History,  vol.  v.,  p.  159. 

*  Translated  from  the  Barbarini  MS.,  edited  in  the  Italian  by  Mr.  Tieroey 
Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  160. 

'Madame  de  Mottevitle.  *D'I«raeli's  Commentarie»  vol.  i.  p.  133 
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alarming  illness  of  her  mother  a  whole  fortnight  at  Amiens.^  DijQ^renl 
reports  were  circulated,  assigning  secret  reasons  of  this  delay;  the  puri- 
tan party  invented  one  which  has  taken  its  place  in  history.  Tliis  was 
that  the  pope  had  imposed  a  fortnight's  penance  on  Henriette,  to  punish 
her  for  wedding  a  heretic  king !  The  dangerous  illness  of  her  mother 
was  the  simple,  and  therefore  the  more  probable  cause.  At  length  the 
queen-mother  was  convalescent  in  health,  and  had  acquired  sufficient 
firmness  of  mind  to  lake  leave,  as  she  thought  for  ever,  of  her  favourite 
child.  As  she  bade  her  farewell,  she  placed  in  her  hand  the  followinij 
letter,  the  composition  of  which  had  been  the  occupation  of  her  sick 

chamber  :-^ 

» 

Ths  QuEKir-MOTHSB,  Marir  de  Msdicis,  to  thk  Touiro  QuKEir  or  Exo- 

LAND,    HeNBIETTS    MaRIB. 

"  1625,  Juno  25. 
"My  (laughter, 

"  You  separate  from  me,  I  cannot  separate  myself  from  you.  I  retain  you  in 
heart  and  memory,  and  would  that  this  paper  could  serve  for  an  eternal  memo* 
rial  to  you  of  what  I  am ;  it  would  then  supply  my  place,  and  speak  for  me  to 
yoo,  when  I  can  no  longer  speak  for  myself.  I  give  you  it  with  my  last  adieu 
in  quitting  you,  to  impress  it  the  more  on  your  mind,  and  give  it  to  you  written 
with  my  own  hand,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  more  dear  to  you,  and  tliat  it 
may  Iiave  more  authority  with  you  in  all  that  regards  your  conduct  towards  God, 
the  king,  your  husband,  his  subjects,  your  dorncaiics,  and  yourself.  I  lell  you 
here  sincerely,  as  in  the  last  hour  of  our  converse,  all  I  should  say  to  you  in  the 
last  hour  of  my  existence,  if  you  should  be  near  me  then.  I  consider,  to  my 
great  regret,  that  such  can  never  be,  and  that  the  separation  now  taking  place 
between  you  arfd  me  for  a  long  time,  is  too  probably  un  anticipation  of  that 
which  is  to  be  for  ever  in  this  world. 

"On  this  earth  you  have  only  Gotl  for  a  father;  but,  as  he  is  eternal,  you  can 
never  lose  him.  It  is  he,  who  susttnins  your  existence  and  life;  it  is  he  who  has 
Ifiven  you  to  a  great  king;  it  is  he  who,  at  this  time,  ])laces  a  crown  on  your 
brow,  and  will  establish  you  in  England,  where  you  ought  to  believe  that  he 
requires  your  service,  and  there  he  means  to  effect  your  salvation.  Remember, 
my  child,  every  day  of  your  life,  that  he  is  your  Goil,  who  has  put  you  on  earth 
intending  you  for  heaven,  who  has  created  you  for  himself  and  for  his  glory. 

"The  late  king,  your  father,  has  already  passed  away ;  there  remains  no  more 
of  him  but  a  little  dust  and  ashes,  hidden  from  our  eyes.  One  of  your  brothers 
has  already  been  taken  from  us  even  in  his  infancy;'  God  withdrew  him  at  his 
own  good  pleasure.  He  has  retained  you  in  the  world  in  order  to  load  you  with 
his  benefits;  but  as  he  has  given  you  the  utmost  felicity,  it  behoves  you  to  ren- 
der  him  the  utmost  gratitude.  It  is  but  just  that  your  duties  are  augmented  in 
proportion  as  the  benefits  and  favours  you  receive  are  signal.  Take  heed  of 
abusing  them.  Think  well  that  the  grandeur,  goodness,  and  justice  of  God  are 
infinite,  and  employ  all  the  strength  of  your  mind  in  adoring  his  supreme  puis- 
sance, in  loving  his  inviolable  goodness ;  and  fear  his  rigorous  equity,  which 
will  make  all  responsible  who  are  unworthy  of  his  benefits. 

'*  Receive,  my  child,  these  instructions  of  my  lips;  begin  and  finish  everyday 
in  your  oratory,  with  good  thoughts,  and,  in  your  prayers,  ask  resolution  to  con- 
duct your  life  according  to  the  laws  of  Grod,  and  not  according  to  the  vanities  of 
this  world,  which  is  for  all  of  us  but  a  moment,  in  which  we  are  suspended 
over  eternity,  which  we  shall  pass  either  in  the  paradii>e  of  God,  or  in  hell  witb 
the  malign  spirits  who  work  evil. 

*  Madame  de  Motteville. 

'  Henri,  duke  of  Orleans;  his  brother  Gaston  took  his  title. 
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"  Remembei-  ihal  you  are  daughter  of  the  church  by  baptism,  and  that  this  lo^ 
•idcedf  the  first  and  highest  rank  which  you  have,  or  ever  wilt  have,  since  it  if 
this  wliich  w^ill  give  you  entrance  into  heaven;  your  other  dignities,  coming  ai 
they  do  from  the  earth,  wilJ  not  go  furtlier  than  the  earth  ;  but  those  which  you 
derive  from  heaven  will  ascend  again  to  their  source,  and  carry  you  with  them 
tbere.  Render  thanks  to  heaven  each  day,  to  God  who  has  made  you  a  Chris* 
tian;  estimate  this  first  of  benefits  as  it  deserves,  and  consider  ail  that  you  ow6 
In  the  labours  and  precious  blood  of  Jesus  our  Saviour ;  it  ought  to  be  paid  foi 
bjr  our  sufferings  and  even  by  our  blood,  if  he  requires  it.  Offer  your  soul  and 
your  life  to  him  who  has  crtf»ated  you  by  his  puissance,  ati(i  redeemed  you  by  bis 
goodness  and  mercy.  Pray  to  him,  and  pray  incessantly  to  preserve  you  by  the 
inestimable  gift  of  his  grace,  and  that  it  may  please  him  Uiat  yuu  sooner  lose 
your  life  than  renounce  him. 

**  You  are  the  descendant  of  St  Louis.  I  would  recal  to  you,  in  this  my  last 
adieu,  the  same  instruction  that  he  received  from  bis  motlier,  queen  Blanche,  who 
said  to  him  often  *  that  she  would  rather  see  him  die  than  to  live  so  as  to  ofiend 
God,  in  whom  we  move,  and  who  is  the  end  of  our  being.  It  was  with  such 
precepts  that  he  commenced  his  holy  career;  it  was  this  tliat  rendered  him 
wrorthy  of  employing  his  life  and  reign  for  the  good  of  tlie  faith  and  the  exalta* 
don  of  the  churcli.  Be,  afler  his  example,  firm  and  zealous  for  religion,  which 
you  have  been  taught,  for  the  defence  of  which  he,  yor.r  royal  and  holy  ancestor, 
exposed  his  life,  and  died  faithful  to  him  among  the  ii.fidels.  Never  listen  to, 
or  suffer  to  be  said  in  your  presence,  aught  in  contradiction  to  your  belief  in  God 
and  in  his  only  Son,  your  Lord  and  Redeemer.  I  entreat  the  Holy  Virgin,  whose 
name  you  bear,  to  deign  to  be  the  mother  of  your  soul,  and  in  honour  of  her  who 
is  mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  I  bid  you  adieu  again  and  many  times. 

**I  now  devote  you  to  God  for  ever  and  ever;  it  is  what  I  de^^ire  for  yoi)  from 
the  very  depth  of  my  heart. 

"  Your  very  good  and  affectionate  mother,  Mabia.' 

•*Frora  Amiens,  the  10th  of  June,  1625.' 

The  maternal  tenderness,  and  even  the  sublime  moral  truths  which 
occur  in  this  elegant  letter,  ought  not  to  mislead  the  judgment  from  the 
feet,  thai  the  spirit  of  the  concluding  section  was.  a  very  dangerous  one 
to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  young  girl,  who  was  about 
to  undertake  the  station  of  queen-consort  in  a  country  where  the  estab- 
lished religion  differed  from  her  own.  It  was  calculated  to  exaggerate 
and  inflame  those  differences ;  for  wherever  the  word  Christian  occurs, 
Roman  catholic  is  exclusively  meant;  and  the  queen-mother  evidently 
wishes  to  imply,  that  in  any  coiuilry  where  the  host  was  not  worshipped, 
the  deity  of  Christ  was  blasphemed,  and  that  her  daughter  was  going 
among  a  people  whose  creed  was  similar  to  deists  or  Jews.  Part  of  the 
•ctter  evidently  urges  the  young  queen  to  enter  England  as  if  she  were 
a  missionary  from  the  propaganda,  about  to  encounter  the  danger  of 
martyrdom ;  and  a  comparison  is  drawn,  in  most  eloquent  language,  be- 
tween Henriette  and  the  English,  and  her  ancestor  St.  Louis  and  the 
heathens;  and,  instead  of  inculcating  a  wise  and  peaceful  tolerance,  the 
utmost  zeal  of  proselytism  is  excited  in  a  young  and  ardent  mind.  To 
this  letter  may  be  attributed  the  fatal  course  taken  by  the  young  queen- 
in  England,  which  aggravated  her  husban4's  already  difficult  position  a< 
the  king  of  three  kingdoms,  each  professing  a  different  faith. 

*This  letter  is  among  the  Stuart  Papers  in  the  secret  archives  of  France,  Hoto' 
de  Soubise.     It  has  been  (Aipied  by  one  of  the  children  of  James  11.,  at  St.  Gur 
iin«.  and  is  much  worn  with  being  oilen  read  and  unfolded. 
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The  original  plan  of  the  progress  of  the  bride  to  England  was  by  wa 
of  Calais,  but  she  was  obliged  to  embark  at  Boulogne,  because  Cala: 
was  infected  with  tlie  plague.  At  Boulogne  another  detention  occurred, 
owing  to  the  whims  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  having  previously 
amazed  the  French  court  by  the  extravagances  of  his  insolent  passion 
for  the  beautiful  young  queen  of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  took  it  into 
his  head  that  he  would  see  her  once  more.  Buckingham  pretended  that 
he  had  received  despatches  of  great  importance  from  his  court,  and  rushed 
back  to  Amiens,  where  the  young  consort  of  Louis  XIII.  remained  with 
the  queen-mother,  and  conducted  himself  there  with  unparalleled  ab« 
surdity.'  The  young  queen  of  England  took  no  little  affront  at  being 
detained,  while  her  escort  was  amusing  himself  with  these  freaks. 

Charles  I.,  meantime,  had  travelled  to  Dover,  where  he  was  waiting 
impatiently  the  arrival  of  his  queen.  Instead  of  which  he  received  in- 
telligence of  her  mother's  dangerous  illness,  and  her  wish  for  a  few  days' 
delay,  which  he  granted  courteously,  and  requested  that  shejwould  not 
come  till  she  could  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  her  mind.  During  this  in* 
terval  the  king  retired  to  Canterbury.  The  discharge  of  ordnance  from 
the  opposite  shores  of  France,  announced  the  embarkation  of  the  royal 
bride,  June  23d.  After  a  stormy  passage,  she  arrived  before  Dover  on 
Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  where  she  stepped  from  her  boat  on 
^^an  artificial  bridge''  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  constructed  on  purpose 
for  her  accommodation.  Charles  was  then  at  Canterbury,  where  he  re- 
mained out  of  a  point  of  delicacy,  that  the  queen  might  be  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  her  voyage,  before  the  agitating  circum- 
stance of  a  first  introduction  took  place  between  them.  A  gentleman  of 
the  royal  household,  one  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  brought  the  tidings  of  the  queen's 
arrival  to  Charles  I.  with  extraordinary  speed;  it  is  said  he  was  but 
thirty-six  minutes  riding  from  Dover  to  Canterbury.  The  king  came  to 
Dover  castle  to  greet  his  bride  at  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
His  arrival  was  unexpected — she  was  at  breakfast — she  rose  hastily  from 
table,  although  he  wished  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  meal.  The 
royal  bride  hasted  down  a  pair  of  siairs  to  meet  the  king,  and  then  offered 
to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand,  "  but  he  wrapt  her  up  in  his  arms  with  many 
kisses." '  The  set  speech  that  the  prin#ess  had  studied  to  greet  the  royal 
Btranger,  whom  she  had  to  acknowledge  as  her  lord  and  master,  was, 
*.Sire^je  suis  venue  en  ce  pays  de  voire  majeste  pour  etre  commander 
de  t>0M5."  "Sire,  I  am  come  into  this,  your  majesty's  country,  to  be  at 
your  command."  But  the  firmness  of  the  poor  princess  failed  her,  she 
finished  the  sentence  with  a  gush  of  tears ;  and  very  natural  it  was  that 
they  should  flow.  The  sight  of  her  distress  called  forth  all  the  kindness 
of  the  heart  of  Charles ;  he  led  her  apart,  he  kissed  off  her  tears,  pro- 
testing that  he  should  do  so  till  she  leA  off  weeping ;  he  soothed  her 
with  words  of  manly  tenderness,  telling  her,  "  that  she  was  not  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  enemies  and  strangers,  as  she  tremblingly  apprehended 

*  Madame  de  Mottevillef  who  affirms  sHe  had  all  particulars  relating  to  Hen 
netta  Maria  from  her  own  lips.  ^ 

*  Contemporary  news  letter. 
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but  fcCcorJing  to  the  wise  disposal  of  God,  whose  will  it  was  that  she 
should  leave  her  kindred  and  cleave  to  her  spouse  ;^'  adding, ''  that  he 
would  be  no  longer  master  himself,  than  while  he  was  a  servant  to  her.''* 

This  mingled  softness  and  gallantry  reassured  the  weeping  girl ;  hei 
dark  eyes  brightened  anew,  and  she  soon  fell  into  familiar  discourse 
with  the  royal  lover.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  seemed  sur- 
prised that  she  appeared  so  much  taller  than  she  had  been  represented  to 
him  ;  for,  finding  she  reached  to  his  shoulder,  he  glanced  downward  at 
her  feet,  to  see  whether  her  height  had  not  been  increased  by  artificial 
means.  With  her  natural  quickness  of  perception,  she  anticipated  his 
thoughts,  and,  showing  him  the  shoes  she  wore,  she  said  to  him  in 
French,  "Sire,  I  stand  upon  mine  own  feel;  1  have  no  help  from  art; 
thus  high  am  I,' neither  higher  nor  lower." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  the  young  queen  presented  all  her 
French  servants  to  his  majesty,  recommending  them  to  him  particularly 
by  name.  Madame  St.  George,  the  daughter  of  madame  de  Monglat,  the 
-queen^s  governess,  was  the  principal  of  her  ladies,  and  to  her,  king 
Charles  look  a  very  early  antipathy.*  That  beautiful  coquette,  the 
duchess  de  Chevreuse,  was  of  the  party,  but  she  seems  to  have  arrived 
in  the  quality  of  guest;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  king's  cousin,  the  duke 
de  Chevreuse,'  who  had  represented  his  royal  person  by  proxy  at  the 
recent  marriage  ceremony,  and  completed  his  trust  by  escorting  tlie  royal 
bride  to  England.  The  absence  of  madame  de  Chevreuse'  from  Paris 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  banishment  indicted  on  her  as  penance  for 
some  of  the  vagaries  with  which,  from  the  pure  love  of  mischief,  she 
had  been  bewildering  all  the  heads  and  hearts  she  could  captivate  at  the 
French  court.  Nor  did  slie  lack  English  admirers,  for  the  '*  wooing 
embassador,"  lord  Kensington,  was  passionately  in  love  with  her. 
Charles  I.  received  the  duke  de  Chevreuse  graciously,  and  treated  him 
as  a  kinsman ;  he  conducted  him  himself  to  the  presence-chamber,  in 
Dover  c^isile,  where  he  found  the  fair  duchess  of  Chevreuse,  and  bade 
her  welcome.^ 

The  royal  party  left  Dover  the  same  eventful  day  that  saw  the  king 
introduced  to  his  queen.  On  the  road  to  Canterbury,  the  royal  party 
passed  Barham  Downs,  where  there  were  pavilions  and  a  banquet  pre- 
pared, and  all  the  English  ladies  of  the  queen's  ^household  were  waiting 
to  be  presented  to  their  royal  mistress. 

The  king  assisted  her  to  alight  from  her  carriage,  and  on  the  green 
sod,  that  June  morning,  the  royal  bride  held  her  first  court,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  her  English  ladies.  At  Canterbury,  a  magnificent  feast 
■waited  them,  at  which  Charles  served  his  beautiful  bride  at  table,  per- 
forming the  office  of  carver  to  her,  with  his  own  royal  hands.     The 

« Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1(57 1.  •  Ibid. 

*  Madame  de  Motteville.  The  duchess  was  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Rohar^ 
mmrriedy  portionlesSi  for  love,  by  the  boy-minister  and  favourite  of  Louis  XIII., 
rbe  duke  de  Luynes.  Her  husband  died  in  early  life,  and  lefl  her  rich  and  in 
the  bloom  of  her  beauty.  She  bestowed  her  wealth  and  charms  on  the  duke 
of  Chevreuse.     Claud  de  Lorraine,  duke  de  Chevreuse,  died  1657. 

*  Sir  John  Finett's  Observations  touching  Forei^  Ambassadors 
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queen,  that  she  might  not  refuse  the  viands  he  offered  her,  ate  both  ol 
the  pheasant  and  venison  he  laid  on  her  plate,  although  her  confessol 
stood  by  her,  and  reminded  her  it  was  a  fast,  being  the  vigil  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  entreated  her  not  to  give  cause  of  scandal,  by  eating 
forbidden  food  in  a  strange  land,  at  her  first  arrival.  But  the  young 
f|ueen,  either  determined  to  conciliate  her  new  subjects,  or  being  very 
hungry  with  her  journey,  paid  no  heed  to  these  injunctions,  but  ate, 
without  scruple,  the  meat  the  king  had  carved  for  her.' 

The  same  evening,  the  24th  of  June,  it  is  asserted  that  Charles  and 
Henriette  "  were  personally  married,"  at  Canterbury.'  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  that  ancient  city,  where  they  sojourned 
till  the  26th  of  June. 

Charles  I.  chose  to  enter  his  metropolis  by  the  old  state  highway  of 
the  river  Thanies,  and  for  this  purpose  took  the  ancient  route  from  Can- 
terbury to  Gravesend.  Ostensibly  he  wished  to  show  his  bride  that 
magnificent  navy,  which  was  always  the  pride  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns, 
but  the  chief  motive  was  to  avoid  passing  through  the  narrow  and  in- 
fected streets  of  the  city  of  London,  then  reeking  with  the  plague.  At 
Gravesend,  the  royal  bride  was  escorteld  to  a  state  barge  by  the  king; 
hundreds  of  beautiful  barges,  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  merchants  of 
London,  floated  around  ready  to  fall  into  the  royal  procession,  which 
was  greeted  by  the  thundering  salutes  of  the  noble  navy  riding  at  anchor 
near  Gravesend. 

.  Newspapers  were  then  in  their  infancy ;  their  places  were  supplied  by 
news  letters,  which  were  manuscript  epistles,  written  by  professed  in- 
telligencers, to  the  different  nobles  distant  from  court,  wMio  could  afford 
to  treat  themselves  with  such  luxuries.  Some  of  these  letters  are  extant,' 
and  contain  minute  particulars  of  the  queen^s  progress  to  London  from 
her  embarkation. 

*^  Yesterday,  betwixt  Gravesend  and  London,  our  queen  had  a  beauti- 
ful and  stately  view  of  that  part  of  our  navy  which  is  ready  to  sail, 
which  gave  her  a  volley  of  fifteen  hundred  shot."  And  indeed  it  re- 
((uired  firm  nerves  to  stand  a  royal  salute  in  those  days,  for  all  the  guns 
filed  were  shotted,  and  some  awkward  accidents  happened  now  and  then 
in  consequence.  At  five  o'clock,  in  a  warm,  thundering  June  afternoon, 
the  queen  drew  near  the  metropolis.  A  heavy  shower  was  falling  at  the 
time,  hut  thousands  of  boats  and  ornamental  vessels  followed  or  sur- 
rounded her  royal  barge.  '^  Fifty  good  ships  discharged  their  ordnance, 
a?  the  gay  floating  pageant  passed  up  the  river,  and  last  of  all  the  Tower 
gMus  opened  such  a  peal  as,  I  think,  the  queen  never  heard  the  like. 
Tiie  king  and  queen  were  both  in  green  dresses ;  their  barge  windows, 
notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  the  shower,  were  open,  and  all  the 
people  shouting  amain.  The  queen  put  out  her  hand,  and  shaked  it  to 
them.  She  hath  already  given  some  good  signs  hf  hope  that  she  may, 
ere  long,  by  God's  blessing,  become  ours  in  religion."     One  of  th 


^  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1G7U  pp.  11,  12. 
Memoirs  of  Maria  Henrietta,  1671,  p.  12;  and  Dr.  Lingartl,  iast  edition,  Vtfl 
VI.  p.  238. 
'llutuilral  Letters,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
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•igns.  ^as  the  rather  douhlfiil  one  of  eating  the  wing  of  a  pheasant  on 
tlie  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  another,  more  hopeful,  in  iha 
answer  she  made  to  one  of  her  Engh'sh  attendants,  who  venturing  to 
■•jk,  ^  Ff  her  majesty  could  endure  a  Huguenot?"  "  Why  not,"  replied 
the  queen,"  was  not  my  father  one  ?"'  It  had  been  well  for  her  majesty, 
if  she  had  remembeiv^d  whose  daughter  she  was  more  frequently ;  but 
this  speech,  uttered  some  lime  in  the  eourse  of  her  progress  to  the 
uetropolis,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  religious  toleration  she  was 
e7er  known  to  practise,  though  the  utmost  moderation  was  required 
fiom  her,  both  as  a  wife  and  queen,  professing  a  different  religion  from 
her  husband  and  his  people. 

The  royal  barge,  after  shooting  London  bridge,  made  direct  for  Somer- 
set  House,  the  queen's  dower  palace;  before  the  procession  arrived  there, 
an  accident  happened  which  caused  great  alarm.  The  banks  of  (he  rivei 
were  literally  lined  with  spectators,  who  stood  on  barges,  lighters,  and 
ships'  hulls ;  one  of  these  vessels  capsized  for  want  of  ballast,  and  im- 
mersed above  a  hundred  persons  in  the  Thames.  But  the  boats  that 
were  shooting  about  in  all  directions,  soon  picked  up  the  unfortunate 
sight-seers,  with  no  other  damage  than  a  thorough  ducking. 

Public  rejoicings  for  the  queeu'a  entry  prevailed  throughout  London. 
That  evening  the  bells  rang  till  midnight,  bonfires  blazed  on  every  side, 
and  as  much  revelling  was  kept  up  as  the  plague-smitten  state  of  the 
city  would  permit.*  Such,  however,  was  the  appalling  pestilence  which 
prevailed,  that  king  Charles  withdrew  his  young  bride  from  it  as  soon 
as  he  had  opened  his  parliament,  at  which  she  appeared,  seated  on  a 
throne  by  his  side.*  Soon  after  this  splendid  scene,  the  royal  pair  retiree' 
to  Hampton  Court,  where  they  passed  the  first  weeks  of  their  married 
life.  The  French  ladies,  who  had  accompanied  the  young  queen  from 
Paris,  attended  her  thither,  and  formed  some  of  the  most  brilliant  orna- 
ments of  her  circle.  Apartments  were- assigne<l  to  the  duke  and  duchess 
de  Chevreuse  at  Richmond  palace,  which  favour  excited  the  jealousy  of 
all  the  ambassadors  of  different  courts  then  resident  in  England.  King 
Charles  replied,  that  this  favour  was  granted  to  them,  not  as  ambassa- 
dors, but  as  relatives,  and  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  anxiety  his 
young  queen  felt  on  account  of  the  situation  of  her  cousin,  madame  de 
Chevreuse.  This  celebrated  lady  afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  in 
England;  but  the  queen's  anxieties  respecting  her  health  were  not  much 
required,  since,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  among  other  freaks,  she 
astonished  the  English  court  by  her  exploit  of  swimming  over  the 

<  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

*The  stale  of  the  metropolis,  at  this  juncture,  may  be  gathered  from  t\e  dt- 
flCiiption  of  Judge  Whitelock,  father  to  the  parliamentary  historian.  I  was 
needful  for  the  judge  to  go  to  Westminster  Hall  to  adjourn  the  Micliaelitiis  term 
lo  Reading.  He  arrivetf.  early  in  the  morning  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  (which  he 
spciis  Higli  Park),  where  he  and  his  retinue  dined,  spreading  the  provisions 
tiiey  had  brought  with  them  in  the  coach,  on  the  ground,  in  the  park.  He  wns 
lh<fn  driven  to  Westminster  Hall  as  fast  as  his  coach  could  go  through  tlie  sireeia 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  forsaken  by  the  people.  He  went  straight  to  thf 
King's  Bench,  ndj(Mirned  the  court,  and  then  quickly  lefl  the  infected  metropolit 

^  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  13. 
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■nd,  instead  of  a  chapel  according  to  the  marriage  articles,  tl  e  most  re* 
lired  chamber  in  the  palace  was  assigned  for  the  purpose.  The  (irst 
mass  that  was  celebrated  in  England  since  the  winter  of  qneen  Eliza- 
beth's accession,  is  thus  described  in  the  words  of  an  angry  news  let- 
ter :'  "The  queen,  at  eleven  o'clock,  came  out  of  her  chamber  in  a  pet- 
ticoat, and  with  a  veil  over  her  head,  supported  by  the  count  de  TiilierSf 
her  chamberlain,  followed  by  six  of  her  women,  and  the  mass  was  munf  • 
bled  over  her.  Whilst  they  were  at  mass,  the  king  gave  orders  that  no 
Englishman  or  woman  should  come  near  the  place.  The  priests  have 
been  very  importunate  to  have  the  chapel  finished  at  St.  James's,  but 
they  find  the  king  slow  in  doing  that,  iiis  answer  was,  ^  That  if  the 
queen's  closet,  where  they  now  sey  mass,  was  not  large  enough,  let 
them  have  it  in  the  great  chamber;  and  if  the  great  chamber  be  not  wide 
enough,  they  may  use  the  garden ;  and  if  the  garden  were  not  spacious 
enough  to  serve  their  turn,  then  was  the  park  the  fittest  place.'  With  all 
their  stratagems,  they  cannot  bring  him  to  be  the  least  in  love  with  their 
fopperies.  They  say  there  came  some  English  papists  to  hear  the  queen's 
mass  on  Sunday,  but  that  she  rebuked  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  driven 
out." 

The  queen  of  Charles  I.  is  known  to  all  readers  of  history  by  the 
name  of  Henrietta  Maria ;  but  she  was  not  called  so  by  her  husband,  or 
at  her  own  court.  The  king  chose  to  call  her  Mary ;  and  when  those 
in  his  household  remonstrated  with  him  that  this  name,  owing  to  the 
Marian  persecutions,  had  become  very  unpopular  to  English  ears,  he 
still  |>ersisted  in  calling  his  bride  ^*'  Mary,"  declaring  that  the  land  should 
find  blessings  connected  with  her  name  which  would  counteract  all  pre- 
vious evils.^  Most  persons  will  agree  tvith  Charles  in  his  tasteful  appre- 
ciation of  the  name  of  Mary ;  but  his  feelings,  as  lover  and  poet,  ought 
to  have  yielded  to  the  good  policy  of  the  above  suggestion,  for  popular 
prejudice  is  governed  by  a  mere  breath,  and  the  slightest  association  of 
ideas  will  raise  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  Yes,  history  will  prove  Shaks- 
peare's  aphorism,  ^^  that  there  is  magic  in  a  name,"  especially  for  the 
working  of  evil.  The  political  agitators  who  give  nicknames  are  guided 
by  this  aphorism.  How  many  martyrs  have  not  fallen  victims  to  the 
ridiculous  or  ill-sounding  epithets  of  Lollard,  Papist,  or  Quaker! 

The  influence  of  the  French  household  over  the  mind  of  the  queen 
became  daily  more  intolerable  to  Charles ;  for  she  lived  among  them, 
and  thought  and  spoke  according  to  their  direction.  He  considered  thai 
they  interfered  between  her  heart  and  his,  and  that  she  never  would  be- 
come attached  to  him  while  they  remained  in  England. 

These  feelings  influenced  his  determination  of  dismissing  the  French 
household,  which  he  had  taken  very  early  after  his  marriage ;  he  notified 
this  intention  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  then  at  Paris  at 

*  Ellis's  Hij^tocical  Le*tcrs. 

•  Mfd.  Hutchinson's  JM  'moirs.  This  admirable  lady,  thouph  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  rei(ici(ies,  always  sj)eaks  with  the  utmost  respect  of  the  {;reat  nbiiities  ol 
Henrietta  Maria;  neither  doe^  ibe  censure  her  for  anytiiing  but  'Miaughtjr  tern 
oer  and  papistry.'' 
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■tnbttssador  extraordinary,  requiring  him  to  break  this  matter  to  the 
qaeen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis  : — 

Kiire  Charlsi  to  the  Dckb  ov  Buckiitohaiic. 

(Private.)  .  "  Nov.  20,  162»\« 

"  Steenie, 

**  I  writ  to  you,  by  Ned  Clarke,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  cause  enough,  in 
B,  short  lime,  to  put  away  the  mongers*  (monsieurs),  either  by  (their)  attem]ning 
so  steal  away  rny  wife,  or  by  making  plots  with  my  own  subjects.  For  the  first 
I  cannot  say  certainly  whether  it  was  intended ;  but  I  am  sure  it  in  hindered  ^ 
fbr  the  other,  though  I  have  good  grounds  to  believe  it,  aind  am  still  hunting  a!ler 
it,  yet  seeing  daily  the  maliciousness  of  iho  moruers,  by  making  and  fomenting 
%iiscontentments  in  my  wife,  I  could  tarry  no  longer  from  advertising  you  that  I 
tneau  to  seek  lor  no  other  grounds  to  cashier  my  ntoiu'ers.  That  you  may  (if  yon 
think  good)  advertise  the  queen-mother  (Marie  de  Medici.*!)  of  my  intention; 
ibr  this  being  an  action  which  may  have  a  show  of  harshness.  I  thought  it  wms 
fit  to  take  this  way ;  that  she  (tl^e  queen-mother),  to  whom  I  have  had  many 
obligations,  may  not  take  it  unkindly;  and,  likewise  I  think  I  have  done  you  no 
wrong  in  my  letter,  though  in  some  place  of  it  I  may  seem  to  chide  ^ou. 

**  I  pray  you  send  me  word,  with  what  speed  you  may,  whether  ^e  like  this 
coarse  or  not,  fbr  I  shnll  put  nothing  of  this  in  execution  wfiUe  (till)  I  i»ear  from 
you.  In  Uie  meantime,  1  shall  think  of  convenient*  means  to  do  this  business 
irith  the  be^t  mien ;  but  I  am  resolved  it  must  be  done,  and  that  shortly.  So, 
longing  to  see  thee*  1  rest, 

'*Your  loviagy  faithful,  constant  friend,  *^  Charles  R." 

**  Hampton  Court.'' 

This  letter  was  accompanied  with  one  meant  to  be  shown  to  the 
mother  of  the  young  queen^  commencing,  like  the  former,  with  ^^  Slee- 
o'ie,''  but  written  in  a  very  sensible  and  reasonable  style,  which  is  not 
exactly  the  case  with  the  first.  For  the  idea  that  his  wife  would  be 
stolen  from  him«  is  more  like  a  boy,  jealous  of  the  possession  of  a  new 
plaything,  than  a  king  of  the  personal  dignity  of  Charles.  However,  he 
was  a  young  husband,  passionately  in  love  with  hi.s  own  wife,  and  he 
must  be  allowed  his  share  in  the  excuses  made  for  the  irrationality  of 
lovers  in  general.  Buckingham  assuredly  communicated  to  the  queen- 
mother  of  France  the  king^s  last  letter,  and  by  that  means  broke  to  her 
the  intention  of  dismissing  the  French  household,  since  Henrietta  after- 
wards gave  him  all  the  credit  of  that  measure,  and  hated  him  as  if  he 
had  been  the  author  of  it.  Yet  Charles  found  no  excuse  for  ^^  cashier- 
ing his  monsers,"  as  he  calls  them,  till  full  six  months  after. 

Another  letter  to  Steenie  occurs  soon  after  the  foregoing,  in  which 
the  king  makes  the  following  rather  ungracious  comment  on  his  queen^a» 
conduct :  ^*As  for  news,  my  wife  begins  to  mend  her  manners.  I  know 
not  how  long  it  will  continue ;  they  say  she  does  so  by  advice."  ^ 

He  was  meantime  seriously  annoyed  by  the  proceefiings  of  madani«i 
St.  George,  who,  by  virtue  of  her  ofiice  as  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
insisted  on  a  place  in  the  queen's  coach,  even  when  the  king  was  there 
One  day  his  majesty  put  her  back  with  his  own  hand,^  as  she  was  fol- 

*  Edited  by  the  learned  translator  of  Bassompierre's  Embassy,  p.  123.     Ths 
•rthography  is  here  modernized. 

'The  queen's  French  retinue.  'Hardwicke  State  Papers,  voL  ii.  f.  13. 

*  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1761,  p.  17. 
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lowing  the  queen  into  the  royal  carriage.  He  likewise  prevented  hei 
from  taking  precedence  of  the  English  ladies  of  his  queen's  household, 
and  this  produced  strife  between  the  queen  and  himself,  and  sometiniei 
between  her  and  madame  St.  George.  It  was,  we  may  suppose,  aftei 
one  o{  these  wrangles  that  Henrietta  Maria  wrote  the  following  familial 
note  to  her  friend  : — 

Tav  Que  sir  to  Madame  St.  Gborok.' 

[No  date  of  any  kind.] 
**  MamangRt, 

"  I  pray  you  excnse  me  if  you  have  seen  my  little  vertigo  (yertingo)  whiob 
held  me  this  morning.  I  cannot  be  right  all  of  a  sudden;  but  I  will  do  all  1 
can  to  content  you  meantime.  I  beg  you  will  no  longer  be  in  wrath  against  me, 
who  am  and  will  be  all  my  life,  Mamangat, 

**  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Hkitriett.'* 

The  most  serious  cause  of  displeasure  that  Charles  1.  had  against  the 
French  domestics  of  his  young  wife  was,  that  they  infused  or  strength- 
ened her  refusal  to  share  his  coronation.  This  piece  of  bigotry  was  at 
once  most  injurious  to  the  king,  and  of  mischievous  consequences  to 
the  queen  herself,  since  it  gave  occasion  for  her  enemies  afterwards  to 
fifHrm  ''  that  she  had  never  been  recognised  as  the  consort  of  Charles 
I."'  So  dangerous  is  it  to  neglect  or  scorn  the  ancient  institutions  of 
a  country,  while  they  continue  to  be  reverenced  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

Charles  I.  was  crowned  in  Westminster  abbey,  solus,  for  no  repre- 
sentations of  his,  nor  the  temptation  of  being  the  admired  of  all  behold- 
ers,  and  the  belle  des  belles  in  so  splendid  a  scene,  could  induce  his 
young  and  lovely  partner  to  share  in  it.  She  refused  to  conquer  her 
religious  prejudices  sufficiently  to  be  consecrated  by  the  prelates  of  the 
church  of  England.  Henrietta  presents  tfie  first  instance  of  a  queen  of 
England  who  refused  to  be  crowned.  This  foolish  obstinacy  gave  the 
death-blow  to  her  popularity  in  England,  for  her  people  never  forgave 
the  contempt  she  had  manifested  for  their  crown.  She  stood  at  the  bay 
window  over  the  portal  in  the  gate-house  at  Whitehall,*  where  she  had 
a  view  of  the  procession  going  and  coming,  and  it  was  observed  that 
her  French  ladies  were  all  the  time  dancing  and  frisking  in  the  room 
before  her. 

The  queen's  absence  from  the  coronation  caused  likewise  the  absence 
of  the  count  de  Blainville,  the  French  ambassador.  He  declared,  "that 
he  would  have  risked  a  small  strain  to  his  conscience  which  forbade 
him  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  the  English  church,  but  it  would  be 
incongruous  that  he  should  be  a  spectator  where  the  queen,  his  master's 
lister,  not  only  refused  her  participation,  but  even  her  presence,  at  the 

'Inedited  letter,  Imperial  Libraiy,  St  Petersburgh,  with  which  we  have  beea 
favoured  hy  permission  of  his  imperial  majesty,  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

•  Madamo  de  Motteville. 

'Thi«  must  have  been  the  gate-house  leading  to  King-street,  pulled  down  ib 
^iie  last  ceniury  I  was  an  ancient  Gothic  structure,  and  led  from  Whiteliall  t( 
\«se  AbHe} 
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•olemnity  of  crowning."  Thus,  in  consequence  of  Henrietta's  penrerae 
bigotry,  an  affront  both  personal  and  national  was  offered  to  her  hus- 
band by  the  representative  of  her  brother,  who  ought  to  have  been 
wiser  than  to  have  fallowed  the  lead  of  a  spoiled.,  wilful  child.  King 
Charles  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  queen  to  be  present  in  the 
abbey  during  his  coronation,  were  it  only  in  a  latticed  box,  but  she 
positively  refused  even  that  small  concession. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  took  place  on  February  2d,'  being  Candle 
mas  day,  a  high  festival  of  the  Roman-catholic  church,  and  it  was  kept 
as  such  by  Henrietta  and  her  French  household;  and  this  circumstance* 
doubtless,  strengthened  her  aversion  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  with 
which  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church  was  connected. 

Had  she  attended  her  hu!»hand's  coronation,  and  listened  to  the  oath 
imposed  on  him,  she  would  have  found  that  this  ceremonial,  which  she 
loathed  as  Huguenot,  obliged  him  to  keep  the  church  of  England  in  the 
same  state  as  did  Edward  the  Confessor!  !^  The  most  liberal  manner 
of  construing  this  oath  must  have  been,  that  the»English  people  required 
that  whatsoever  monarch  they  invested  with  the  power  of  king  and  head 
of  the  church,  should  use  that  power  to  keep  tbe  church  of  England  as 
near  to  the  model  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  as^possible.' 

The  marriage  of  Charles  with  a  catholic  queen  naturally  aggravated 
his  difficulties;  nor  was  Henrietta  of  an  age  and  temper  likely  to  afford 
him  aid  in  steering  dexterously  between  the  adverse  currents  which  beset 
his  course.  The  parliament  believed  that  the  king  spared  twenty  priests 
condemned  to  death,  through  his  wife's  influence.  Henrietta  was  assu- 
redly unable  to  influence  him  in  much  smaller  matters;  and  if  the  most 
thorough  annoyance  and  vexation  could  have  led  a  good  man  to  have 
immolated  every  priest  in  England,  in  hopes  of  including  his  wife's  do- 
mestic establishment  of  chaplains  among  them,  Charles  was  angry  enough 
at  this  crisis  to  have  done  so. 

Henrietta  was  so  &r  from  meeting  with  any  extraordinary  indulgence 
from  her  husband  at  this  juncture,  that  his  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon 
a  step  which  he  knew  would  overwhelm  her  with  grief.  He  resolved  to 
break  that  part  of  her  marriage  articles  which  stipulated  tliat  her  hoase« 
hold  and  ecclesiastic  establishment  should  be  composed  of  people  of  her 
own  country.   The  commencement  of  this  contest  is  detailed  byCharlei 

'  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.     First  Series. 

'  iwidibrd,  Arthur  Taylor's  Glories  of  Regality. 

'Lest  readers  should  actually  consider  the  coronation  oath  taken  by  all  tlia 
Anglo-Stuart  sovereigns  (till  the  era  of  Mary  IL)  as  a  positive  act  of  insanity, 
both  as  regard:^  the  sovereigns  and  their  people,  it  is  needful  to  remind  them 
that  the  primitive  church  of  England,  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  (cited  ip 
the  oath  as  the  model  for  the  guidance  of  the  British  sovereigns  in  the  17th  cfif* 
tury,)  allowed  of  the  marriages  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  of  the  translation  of 
llie  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  thai 
James  I.  took  the  oath  as  he  found  it,  and  as  his  predecessor  had  taken  it.  It 
the  people  of  England  had  desired  the  alteration  or  modification  of  this  oath, 
never  could  Providence  have  presented  a  fairer  opportunity,  since  he  entered 
England  unarmed,  and  was  utterly  in  the  power  of  the  nation— no  great  piool 
3f  hie  cowardice,  by  the  way. 
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himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  broiher-in-law,  Louis  XllL,  in  justLicatiim  of 
his  proceedings.  Henrietta  had  determined  to  grant  the  principal  places 
of  profit  connected  with  her  revenue-lands  to  the  Frenchmen  attached  to 
her  household,  a  proceeding  which  her  husband  very  properly  opposed 
in  the  following  dialogue,  which  took  place  after  the  royal  pair  had  re- 
tired to  rest : — 

*^One  night,"  wrote  king  Cbarles,  **a/Ver  I  was  a-bed,  my  wife  pat  a  paper  in 
my  hand,  telling  me  *it  was  a  list  of  those  that  she  desired  to  be  officers  of  ber 
revenue.'  I  took  it,  and  said  *  that  I  would  read  it  next  morning ;'  but  withal,  ] 
lold  her  *  that,  by  agreement  in  France,  I  had  the  naming  of  them.'  She  said, 
Mliere  were  both  English  and  French  in  the  note.'  I  replied,  *  that  those  English 
which  I  thought  fit  to  serve  her,  I  would  confirm;  but  for  the  French,  it  wbm 
impossible  for  them  to  serve  her  in  that  capacity.'  She  said,  *all  those  in  thai 
paper  had  breviates  from  her  mother  and  herself,  and  that  she  would  admit  no 
other.'  Then  I  said,  *it  was  neither  in  her  mother's  power  nor  hers  to  admit 
any  without  my  leave ;  and  if  she  relied  on  that,  whomsoever  she  recommended 
should  not  come  in.'  Then  she  plainly  bade  me  *  take  my  lands  to  myself;  for 
if  she  had  no  power  to  put  in  whom  she  would  into  those  places,  she  would 
have  neither  lands  nor  houses  of  me  ;'  but  bade  me  *  give  her  what  I  thought  fit 
by  way  of  pension.'  I  bade  ber  '  remember  to  whom  she  spoke  ;^  and  told  her 
'she  ought  not  to  use  me  so.'  Then  she  fell  into  a  passionate  discourse — ^*how 
she  is  miserable,  in  having  no  power  to  place  servant:*,  and  that  business  suc- 
ceeded the  worse  for  her  recommendation.'  When  I  oflered  to  answer,  she 
would  not  so  much  as  hear  me,  but  went  on  lamenting,  saying,  Mhat  she  was  not 
of  such  base  quality  as  to  l>e  used  so !'  But,"  continues  Charles,  **  I  both  made 
her  hear  me,  and  end  that  discourse."  ' 

A  stormy  scene  at  court  occurred  soon  after  this  royal  curtain  lecture; 
the  bishop  of  Mantes,  a  young  ecclesiastic  at  the  head  of  Henrietta's 
catholic  establishment,  actually  contested  publicly  with  the  earl  of  Hol« 
land  (late  lord  Kensington),  which  of  them  was  to  act  as  steward  of  her 
dowry.  The  bishop  showed  the  queen^s  warrant,  and  the  earl  that  of 
the  king.  Marie  de  Medicis,  with  her  usual  want  of  judgment,  had  ap- 
pointed, as  her  daughter's  almoner,  a  youth  of  twenty  years,  who  had 
been  advanced  to  a  bishopric  on  account  of  his  family  connexion  with 
Kichelieu.  Jt  is  certain  that  ail  the  suavity  and  experience  in  human 
nature  ever  possessed  by  the  wisest  bishop  of  the  ancient  church,  were 
required  to  guide  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  diOicult  position  in  which  the 
head  of  the  queen's  band  of  unwillingly  tolerated  priests  must  have  found 
himse. .  Lord  Holland  is  the  same  person  as  lord  Kensington,  wb^ 
negotiated  the  queen's  marriage.  There  is  no  very  great  manifestation 
of  her  partiality  to  him,  although  her  name  has  been  linked  with  his  in 
the  malicious  histories  of  the  times.  The  origin  of  these  reports  seems 
to  have  been  the  praises  he  bestowed  on  her  in  his  letters  to  the  court 
It  the  time  of  her  marriage.  But  after  she  was  queen,  this  nobleman 
showed  all  the  indications  of  a  disappointed  courtier.  The  king's  dis- 
content at  the  conduct  of  the  French  colony  established  within  his  gates, 
reached  its  climax  in  June,  1626,  before  he  had  been  married  a  twelve- 
luonth.  As  his  wrath  effervesced  on  a  very  small  provocation,  or  none 
ti  all,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  quarrel  was  rather  a  forced  oda 

*  £dited  by  Disraeli,  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I 
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on  hia  part.  "  Monday  last,'  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  king  pass- 
ing into  the  queenls  side  (the  queen's  suite  of  apartments,  at  Whitehall), 
and  finding  some  Frenchmei^  her  servants,  wnreverenily  curvetting  and 
dancing  in  her  presence,  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  his  lodg^ 
inffs  (apartments),  locking  the  door  after  him,  and  shutting  out  all,  save 
the  queen.  Presently  lord  Conway  signified  to  her  majesty's  French 
servants,  that,  young  and  old,  they  must  all  depart  thence  to  Somerset 
House,  and  remain  there  till  they  knew  his  majesty's  pleasure.  The 
women  howled  and  lamented  as  if  they  were  going  to  execution,  but 
all  in  vain ;  for  the  guard,  according  to  lord  Conway's  orders,  thrust 
them  all  out  of  the  queen's  apartments,  and  loclced  the  doors  after 
them." 

While  this  scene  was  transacting  in  her  own  apartments,  the  queen, 
who  was  detained  by  the  king  in  his  chamber,  became  very  angry,  and 
when  she  uifiderstood  that  her  French  train  were  being  expelled  from 
Whitehall,  she  tiew  mto  an  access  of  rage.  She  endeavoured  to  bid  them 
a  passionate  farewell  from  the  window,  whence  the  king  drew  her  away, 
telling  her  ^  to  be  satisfied,  for  it  must  be  so."  However,  the  queen 
continued  to  break  the  windows  with  her  fist,  as  she  was  prevented 
from  opening  them.  Charles  was  obliged  to  use  all  his  masculine 
strength  to  control  his  incensed  partner,  by  grasping  her  wrists  in  each 
hand.  "  But  since,"  adds  the  news-letter,  *'  1  liear  her  rage  is  appeased, 
and  that  the  king  and  she  went  to  Nonsuch,  and  have  been  very  jocund 
together." 

The  French  servants  of  Henrietta  were  kept  at  Somerset  House,  while 
the  king  detained  their  royal  mistress  at  his  country  palaces.  A  few  days 
after  he  had  separated  them  from  the  queen,  he  came  in  person  to  Somer- 
set House,  attended  by  Buckingham,  Holland,  and  Carlisle,  and  addressed 
the  French  household  in  a  set  speech,  informing  them  of  the  necessity 
of  dismissing  them  to  their  own  country.  The  young  bishop  requested, 
to  know  his  fault,  and  madanie  de  St.  George  passionately  appealed  to 
the  queen.  "  I  name  none,"  replied  Charles ;  and  then  peremptorily 
ordering  their  return  to  France,  and  promising  that  they  should  receive 
their  wages  with  gratuities,to  the  amount  of  22,000/.,  he  withdrew  with 
his  attendants. 

The  French  retinue,  by  various  pretences,  delayed  their  departure 
from  day  to  day,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  month  of  July.  They 
retained  possession  of  the  queen's  clothes  and  jewels  as  perquisites,  and 
actually  left  her  without  a  change  of  linen,  and  with  difficulty  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  surrender  an  old  satin  gown  for  her  immediate  use ;  they 
brought  her  in  immensely  in  debt  to  them  for  purchases,  which  she 
(notwithstanding  her  partiality  in  their  favour,)  allowed  to  the  kin^; 
were  wholly  fictitious.  At  last  Charles,  exasperated  by  their  strugglei 
to  remain  in  England,  wrote  to  Buckingham  the  following  letter  to  ex* 
pedite  their  expulsion : — 

'  News>Ietter  from  John  Pery  to  Joseph  Meade.     Historical  Letters,  editeci  ti 
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•*  Sieenie, 

"I  have  received  your  letter  by  Dick  Grapme.  This  is  my  answer.  I  com 
maiid  you  to  send  all  the  French  away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town  —  if  you  can 
by  fair  means,  but  stick  not  long  in  dii«|)uting — otherwise  force  them  awny,  driT- 
ing  ihcm  nway  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  until  you  have  shipped  them,  and  so 
tlie  devil  go  with  theln.  Let  me  hear  of  no  answer  but  of  the  performance  of 
my  command. 

"  So  I  rest  your  faithful,  constant,  loving  friend,^ 

«C.  R. 

»*Oaking,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1G26." 

Although  a  numerous  collection  of  coaches,  carts,  and  barges,  werp 
waiting  the  next  day  at  Somerset  House,  the  French  retinue  unanimous!} 
resolved  not  to  depart,  saying,  "  they  had  not  been  discharged  with  the 
proper  punctilios."  On  which  the  king  sent  a  large  posse  of  heralds, 
trumpeters,  and  a  strong  body  of  yeomen.  The  heralds  and  trumpeten 
having  formally  proclaimed  his  majesty's  pleasure  at  the  gates  of  Somerset 
House,  the  yeornen  then  stepped  forward  to  execute  his  majesty's  orders, 
which  were  no  other  than  that,  if  the  French  still  continued  refractory, 
to  thrust  them  out  head  and  shoulders.  This  extremity  was  not  resorted 
to,  for  the  French  departed  the  same  tide.  A  great  mob  had  been 
gathered  in  the  Strand  by  these  proceedings,  and  withal  most  riotously 
disposed.  As  the  beautiful  madame  de  St.  George  was  departing,  ges- 
ticulating with  the  utmost  vivacity,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence on  the  atrocity  of  tearing  her  from  her  queen,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  mob  threw  a  large  stone  at  her  head,  which  knocked  off  her  capL 
An  English  noble  of  the  court,  who  was  leading  the  aggrieved  fair  one 
to  the  barge,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  the  man  through  the  body  on  the 
spot.'  Certainly,  a  person  who  could  assault  a  woman  thus  murder- 
ously, deserved  little  sympathy;  but  surely  the  people,  of  all  classes,  in 
the  last  century  but  one,  had  little  reason  to  consider  themselves  as 
civilized  beings. 

The  only  French  attendants  left  with  the  queen  were  her  nurse,  her 
dresser,  and  madame  de  la  Tremouille;  the  king  sent  his  orders  to  the 
housekeeper  at  St.  James's,  to  prepare  suitable  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  latter  lad  v.  The  official  returned  answer,  '^  that  her  ma- 
jesty's  French  retinue  had  so  defiled  thai  palace,  that  it  would  be  K>ng 
before  it  could  be  purified."* 

The  metropolis'  was  in  an  infected  state  with  the  plague,  and  the  royal 
family  made  a  progress  that  autumn  in  search  of  salubrious  springs; 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  fashion  of  the  continent,  where  it  had  become 
the  custom  to  frequent  watering-places  and  spas.  The  king  and  queen 
came  to  Wellingborough  this  year  for  the  benefit  otdrinking  at  the  ReH 
Well  there,  and  actually  resided  some  days  in  tents,  that  they  might 
drink  the  waters  at  the  fountain-head. 

The  whole  summer  the  young  queen  was  restless  and  unhappy ;  she  at- 
tributed her  troubles,  perhaps  unjustly,  to  the  malign  influence  of  Bucking* 
ham ;  she  wrote  perpetually  home,  slating  how  wretched  she  was,  de- 
prived of  her  French  household,  and  talked  of  visiting  her  native  country 
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Tlie  resident  ambassadors,  Tiliieres  and  Blainville,  who  appear  to  havt 
been  the  most  formal  fooLs  ever  sent  on  missions  of  delicate  diplomacy, 
fomented  her  griefs.  At  last,  the  queen-mother  of  France  appointed  a 
man  of  sense  and  spirit  to  mediate  this  matrimonial  difference.  The 
.doke  de  Bassompierre,  one  of  the  old  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  of 
Henry  IV.,  was  sent  to  England  to  inquire  into  the  wrongs  of  Henrietta, 
and  hear,  from  her  own  lips,  a  recapitulation  of  her  injuries,  which  hei 
banished  household  had  represented  to  her  mother  as  most  flagrant. 
One  outrage  was  offered  to  king  Charles,  which  was,  no  doubt,  to  be 
Bltribuied  to  the  incorrigible  folly  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  Father  Sancy, 
whose  fanaticism  had  caused  him  to  be  dismissed  from  Henrietta's  tram 
on  her  first  arrival  in  England,  was  now  thrust  back  to  this  country  as 
the  chaplain  to  the  embassy ;  as  if  no  one  could  be  found  to  perform 
such  an  office,  but  a  person  who  had  made  himself  personally  odious  to 
Charles  and  his  people.  Before  Bassompierre  entered  into  any  other 
discussion,  there  was  a  lengthy  controversy  regarding  this  obnoxious 
person.  Charles  insisted  that  he  should  be  sent  out  of  his  dominions 
before  he  would  discuss  any  point  with  the  French  ambassador.  Never- 
theless, Sancy  remained,  and  did  his  best  to  embroil  the  king  and  queen 
irreconcilably. 

Bassompierre  was  certainly  the  most  sensible  and  honourable  person 
that  France  had  sent  to  England  since  the  embassy  of  the  great  duke  de 
Sully.  His  notation  of  his  interviews  with  the  young  queen  prove  that 
he  neither  flattered  nor  spoiled  her.'  He  found  her  at  open  hostility 
with  her  husband^s  favourite  and  prime  minister,  Buckingham,  of  whom 
she  made  the  most  bitter  complaints ;  they  had  quarrelled  violently,  and 
perhaps  their  enmity  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  queen  knew  no 
English,  and  Buckingham  very  little  French ;  no  doubt  their  angry  dia- 
logues were  amusing  enough.  Buckingham,  nevertheless,  made  the 
queen  understand  a  speech  which  she  never  forgave :  she  quoted  it,  long 
years  after  his  death,  in  confidence  to  madame  de  Motteville.  He  inso- 
lently told  her  ^  to  beware  how  she  behaved,'for  in  England,  queens  had 
had  their  heads  cut  off  before  now.''  Henrietta  averred  that  Bucking- 
ham, jealous  lest  she  shotild  possess  influence  with  the  king,  made  mis- 
ehief  perpetually  lietween  them,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  the  unhappiness 
of  the  early  days  of  her  married  life.  Bassompierre  found  this  feud  be- 
tween the  young  queen  and  the  favourite  of  Charles  1.  at  its  very  height. 

Although  four  months  had  passed  since  her  separation  from  her  French 
retinae,  the  mind  of  the  queen  was  in  so  great  a  state  of  excitement  re- 
garding it,  that  Charles  I.,  just  before  he  gave  the  audience  of  reception 
to  Ba^^sompierre,  at  Hampton  Court,  sent  Buckingham  to  him,  to  direct 
that  nothing  relative  to  this  subject  might  be  mentioned  or  alluded  to  a 
the  public  interview.  ^  For  I  cannot,"  said  king  Charles,  ^'  help  putting 
myself  in  a  passion  when  discussing  these  mattensi,  which  would  not  V 
decent  in  the  chair  of  state,  in  sight  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  realm ; 
likewise  the  queen,  my  wife,  seated  close  to  me,  grieved  at  the  remeai- 
bnuice  of  the  dismissal  of  her  servants,  might  commit  some  extravagance 

*  Basflbrapierre^a  Embassy  in  £ugland|  written  by  himself. 
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and  wouUI  at  least  cry  in  the  sij^ht  of  every  one."  Bassompierrc,  when 
he  iound  this  representation  was  no  diplomatic  ruse  of  Buckingham, 
concerted  with  him  a  plan  to  defer  the  discussion  of  the  grievance  till  ha 
had  a  private  audience  with  the  queen,  in  London. 

*^The  duke  of  Buckingham,"  pursues  Bassompierre,  ^^  then  introduced 
me  to  the  audience.  1  found  the  king  and  queen  seated  on  two  chairs 
raised  on  a  stage  of  two  steps.  They  rose  at  the  first  bow  I  made.  The 
company  was  magnificent,  and  the  order  exquisite."  After  answering 
inquiries  regarding  the  health  of  the  queen's  brother  and  mother,  Bassom- 
pierre,  as  had  been  concerted  previously,  was  told  by  the  king,  ^^  that 
her  majesty  was  impatient  to  inquire  after  them  more  particularly^  and 
to  receive  their  remembrances  and  greetings  in  a  private  interview  with 
him;  therefore,  in  consideration  of  her  feelings,  he  would  delay  the  com- 
munication of  his  state  mission  till  after  that  conference  had  taken  place.'' 
The  qneen  then  added  a  few  words,  saying,  ^^  that  the  king  had  given 
her  leave  to  go  to  London,  where  she  would  see  him  and  speak  to  him 
at  leisure."  But  these  few  words  overcame  her  spirits ;  she  rose,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  madame  de  la*Tremouille,  or  the  tears  which 
filled  her  eyes  would  have  been  seen  to  overflow  her  cheeks. 

Subsequently,  the  queen,  the  king,  and  Buckingham  discussed  theii 
grievances  severally,  in  long  private  interviews  with  Bassompierre.  A 
quotation  or  two  from  his  journal  gives  a  pretty  clear  view  as  to  which 
side  found  most  favour  in  his  eyes.  ^^Oct.  24th  :  I  was  with  the  queen 
when  the  king  came  in,  with  whom  she  picked  a  quarrel.  The  king 
look  me  to  his  chamber  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  me,  making  me  com- 
plaints of  the  queen,  his  wife."  The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  the  time 
on  which  Bassompierre  resolved  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  he  had 
prepared  between  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  queen  and  Buckingham. 
^^  Then  I  went  for  the  duke,  whom  I  took  to  the  queen,  who  made  his 
peace  with  her,  which  1  had  brought  about  with  infinite  trouble.  The 
king  came  in  afterwards,  and  he  also  was  reconciled  to  her,"  on  account, 
it  may  be  supposed,  of  tfie  quarrel  the  fair  tyrant  had  picked  with  his 
majesty  the  day  before.  ^^Then,"  resumes  the  ambassador,  ^^  the  king 
caressed  her  very  much ;  he  thanked  me,  as  he  said,  for  reconciling  the 
duke  and  his  wife,  then  took  me  to  his  chamber  and  showed  me  his 
jewels,  which  are  very  fine." 

Her  majesty,  nevertheless,  considered  that  her  father's  old  friend  had 
not  evinced  sufficient  partiality  to  her  cause ;  for  the  very  next  day,  after 
dinner,  he  went  to  see  the  queen  at  Somerset  House,  ^^  and  she  fell  out 
with  him."  The  reconciliation  which  poor  Bassompierre  had  efiected 
with  such  waste  of  time  and  eloquence,  and  so  many  journeys  between 
Whitehall,  Somerset  House,  and  Hampton  Couru  was  all  null  and  void 
In  a  fortnight,  and  the  parties  more  angry  with  each  other  than  ever. 
I'he  cause  of  wrath  was,  that  the  king  found  that  the  temper  of  the  times 
would  not  permit  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement  of  granting  to  his  wife 
the  indulgence  of  her  domestic  worship,  so  openly  as  the  marriage  con- 
tract specified.  He  had  left  her  three  chaplains  when  he  expelled  her 
French  ecclesiastics,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  permit  more.  At  sixteen, 
Henrietta  was  no  judge  of  the  state  of  her  husband's  aflaics;  it  is  not  ac 
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■^  when  the  faculties  which  produce  foresight  are  much  develo)>ed  in 
any  class  of  human  beings:  those  who  placed  a  petulant  child  in  a  situa- 
tion that  required  all  the  calm  temper  and  clear  Judgment  of  which  a 
woman  of  twenty-five  is  capable,  were  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the 
oiistakes  slie  committed  as  queen.  Unfortunately,  the  eflfects  of  her 
childish  errors  in  judgment  weighed  heavily  against  her  in  after  life. 
Tet  there  was  no  moral  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  young  queen ;  hei 
errors  merely  proceeded  from  a  fervent  attachment  to  her  religion,  mani-* 
fested  without  wise  calculation  on  the  prejudices  of  her  new  country. 
Alas!  in  political  history,  crimes  committed  with  tact  are  often  viewed 
with  complacency,  but  small  mercy  is  shown  to  blunders,  even  if  they 
may  be  traced  to  the  virtuous  affections.  It  may  be  noticed,  too,  that 
fiilse  chronology  has  occasioned  a  very  great  deal  of  calumny  on  Hen- 
rietta ;  for  instance,  the  crime  more  particularly  charged  against  her,  was 
the  fanatic  penance  she  is  said  to  have  performed  at  Tyburn.  This,  if 
ever  done,  was  limited  within  the  first  few  weeks  after  her  arrival.  If 
It  were,  as  she  averred,  a  fabrication,  it  must  have,  originated  with  her 
husband's  most  intimate  friends  and  trusted  councillors,  perhaps  with 
Buckingham  himself;  for  a  most  notable  quarrel  broke  out  between  the 
queen  and  him,  while  this  matter  was  discussed  in  council  before  Bas- 
sompierre. 

That  nobleman  acted  throughout  with  impartiality,  unawed  by  the 
title  of  queen,  borne  by  the  petulant  little  beauty,  who  was  the  youngest 
ehild  of  his  old  friend,  Henry  IV.  He  sharply  reproved  her  for  picking 
quarrels  with  her  husband,  and  threatened  to  tell  her  friends  in  France 
of  her  perversity.  With  the  same  spirit  of  independence,  he  pointed 
out  to  his  own  government  their  errors  in  judgment,  in  his  letter  to  Her^ 
bault,  the  French  minister.  *'You  know,"  wrote  he,'  "the  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  the  domestics  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  were 
sent  back  to  France.  It  was  said  that  she  lived  very  ill  with  her  bus- 
band,  and  that  there  seemed  no  way  but  open  war  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  the  marriage  treaty.  At  first  I  proved  what  I  had  expected,  that  the 
company  of  father  Sancy  would  do  little  good,  and  a  very  great  deal  of 
harm,  to  my  design.  You  have  seen  how  much  1  have  suffered,  and 
been  impeded  on  this  head.  You  know  the  princi|)al  objects  which  my 
king  had  in  sending  me  hither,  were  to  render  the  queen,  his  sister,  con- 
tent, the  state  of  her  conscience  easy,  her  personal  attendants  agreeable 
to  her,  her  health  and  convenience,  and  the  union  and  intelligence  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  her  royal  husband  perfectedly  cemented,  likewise 
to  obtain  better  treatment  for  the  English  catholic  priests.**'  * 

'The  whole  of  this  despatoh,  in  French,  may  be  consulted  in  Mi.  x^iokerb 
Journal  of  Bassompierre,  p.  148.  The  wisdom  of  Bassompierre,  and  the  real 
de»ire  he  showed  for  the  happiness  of  Henrietia,  and  to  reconcile  all  parties,  by 
according  to  each  their  due,  showA  him  to  have  been  an  honest  statesman.  Very 
difierent  is  the  manner  in  which  this  noble  soldier  speaks  of  Charles  and  Eng 
land,  to  those  evti  agents  of  Richelieu  who  called  themselves  ambasi^adors. 

'Bodsompierre'i  Journal,  p.  112.    Bassompierre  took  seventeen  catholic  prie:it«, 
Bnder  eondemnation  of  death  for  saying  mass,  away  with  him  to  France,  thus 
vunimuting  their  sentence  to  banishmen;,  to  the  indignation  .«f  Charles's  parlia 
meat     New  Tictims  soon  accumulated,  whose  deaths  and  tortures  were  pointf 
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In  the  course  of  this  negotiation,  Bafisompierre  was,  in  a  cabinet  Goan 
ciU  given  a  memorial  of  the  causes  of  complaint  that  king  Charles  ha4 
to  bring  against  the  queen's  French  domestics.  Against  the  bishop  of 
Mantes,  Henrietta's  almoner,  (who  was  a  Du  Plessis,  a  near  relative  of 
the  wily  and  inimical  Richelieu,  then  rising  into  power,)  was  brought  in 
this  document  an  accusation  *^  of  fomenting  plots  in  England ;  moreover^ 
the  queen's  French  domestics  discovered  all  that  passed  between  the 
kmg  and  her  majesty,  and  laboured  to  create  in  the  gentle  mind  of  her 
majesty  a  repugnance  to  all  that  the  king  desired  or  ordered,  and  they 
fomented  discords  between  their  majesties,  as  a  thing  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  their  church.  They  endeavoured  to  inspire  her  with  a  con- 
lempt  for  England,  a  dislike  of  its  habits,  and  made  her  neglect  the  Eng« 
lish  language,  as  if  she  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  any  common 
interest  in  the  country.  They  subjected  the  person  of  the  queen  to  a 
monastic  obedience,  in  order  to  oblige  her  to  do  many  base  and  servile 
acts,  beneath  the  majesty  of  a  queen,  and  very  dangerous  to  her  own 
health.  Witness  what  has  befallen  a  person  of  distinction  among  hei 
attendants,  who  died  thereof,  and  complained  at  her  death  that  that  wa^ 
the  cause  of  it."  That  is,  the  queen's  French  lady  died  of  the  severi- 
ties of  the  penances  inflicted  on  herself,  not  on  her  royal  mistress ;  the 
narrative  is  not  very  luminous  on  this  point.  As  to  the  penances  im- 
posed on  the  young  queen,  they  are  reported  in  a  letter  of  court  news, 
with  which  we  must  interpolate  the  grave  state  paper,  which  says  the 
same,  but  in  duller  language;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  affirmation  of 
Bassompierre,  and  the  queen  herself,  one  narrative  is  as  inventive  as  the 
other.  ^^  No  longer  agone  than  on  St.  James's  day,'  these  hypocritical 
dogs  made  the  poor  queen  walk  a-foot  from  her  house  at  St.  James's, 
(the  palace,)  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  thereby  to  honour  the  saint  of 
the  day,  in  visiting  that  holy  place,  where,  forsooth,  so  many  martyrs 
had  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  catholic  cause !  Had  they  not 
also  made  her  dabble  in  the  dirt,  in  a  foul  morning,  from  Somerset  House 
to  St.  James's,  her  Luciferian  confessor  riding  by  her  in  his  coach  ?  Yea, 
they  have  made  her  spin,  to  eat  her  meat  out  o(  Ireen^  dishes,  to  wait  al 
table,  and  serve  her  servants;  and  if  these  rogues  dare  thus  insult  over 
the  daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of  great  kings,  what  slavery  would  they 
not  make  us,  the  people,  undergo  ?" 

Bassompierre  spent  the  beginning  of  November  in  conferences,  re- 
specting the  above  statements,  between  the  queen,  the  king,  and  Buck* 
ingham ;  and  in  each  conference  they  had  a  separate  quarrel.  Ht 
inquired  of  the  queen  how  he  was  to  answer  the  various  particulars 
which  had  been  offensive  to  the  king,  as  to  the  wooden  trenchers,  and 
other  trifling  matters  ?  She  either  disdained  to  reply  to  them,  or  admitted 

of  dispute  between  the  king  and  his  parliament.  In  the  present  times,  all  sects 
will  rejoice  that  England  was  spared  the  disgrace  of  butchering  the  priests  thai 
Bassompierre  carried  away.  He  says,  by  mistake,  (as  supposed,)  that  he  car 
ried  awav  teventy  of  these  victims. 

'The  queen  would  have  kept  this  festival,  1G25,  July  15,  new  style.     All  iStut 
^tt  itetrospcctive  discussion  of  the  council. 

'  Dishes  made  of  tree,  t.e.,  wooden  trenchers. 
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lliem  by  silence ;  but  in  regard  to  the  pilgrimage  to  the  gallows  at  Ty- 
burn, she  most  earnestly  denied  it.  Bassompierre  made  so  animated  an 
harangue  before  the  privy-council,  when  he  defended  Henrietta  from 
having  commiited  this  absurdity,  that  he  lost  his  voice  for  some  day*— • 
a  very  serious  loss  for  this  vivacious  foreigner,  who,  however,  in  hig 
journal,  expresses  himself  dubiously  as  to  whether  his  affliction  was 
owing  to  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  queen,  or  to  a  London  fog  in 
November,  to  which,  poor  man,  he  was  not  accustomed.  In  his  speech 
he  declared  that  the  queen  had  instructed  him  to  say,  "  that  the  king 
her  hLshand  had  permitted  her  to  gain  her  jubilee'  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Cithers  of  the  oratory  at  Saint  Gemmes  (St.  James),  within  a  month  of 
ber  arrival  in  England,  which  devotion  had  terminated  with  vespers ; 
aod  as  that  time  the  heat  of  the  day  was  passed,  she  had  walked  in  the 
park  of  Sl  Gemmes,  and  in  the  Hippart^  which  joins  it,  a  walk  she  had 
often  taken  in  company  with  the  king  her  husband;  but,  that  she  made 
it  in  procession,  or  that  she  ever  approached  within  Jiffy  paces  of  the 
gallows,  or  thai  she  made  there  any  prayers,  public  or  private,  or  that 
she  went  on  her  knees  there,  holding  the  hours  or  chaplets  in  her  hands, 
is  what  those  who  impose  these  matters  on  others  do  not  believe  them- 
selves." This  oration  lasted  an  hour.  ^  And  when  J  came  out,"  says 
Bassompierre,  in  his  journal,  ^^  I  showed  the  queen  the  fine  statement 
they  had  made  to  me,  and  what  1  had  replied  and  protested,  with  which 
fihe  was  much  obliged.'" 

It  is  proper  here  lo  observe,  that  out  of  the  numerous  witnesses  who 
must  have  beheld  Henrietta  performing  such  extraordinary  genuflexions 
at  the  gallows-tree,  not  one  was  examined  before  the  privy-council; 
tlierelore  the  statement  is  utterly  without  evidence.  Indeed,  everv  per- 
son who  reads  this  well-known  accusation  against  the  queen  of  Charles, 
must  have  wondered  how  her  majesty  could  have  arrived  on  a  sum- 
mer's evening  at  the  gallows  barefoot,  without  being  followed  in  such  a 
public  place  by  a  vast  mob  of  gazers,  fiul  it  seems  the  gibbet,  with  all 
its  foul  and  ghastly  garniture,  was  a  perennial  ornament,  abutting  on 
Hyde  Park;  and  there  it  stood,  near  where  the  fashionable  throng  now 
turn  into  the  ring  at  Cumberland  Gate — a  horrid  terminus  to  the  vista — 
assuredly  always  within  the  view  of  their  Britannic  majesties,  when  they 
chose  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening  by  taking  their  acrusiomed  walk 
from  St.  James's  Park  to  Hyde  Park.  The  national  gibbet,  fed  as  it  was 
from  the  era  of  Henry  VIII.  with  almost  daily  food,  was  marvellously 
convenient  for  Heniiette'*s  pilgrimage,  had  she  ever  taken  it;  but  she  in- 
dignantly repelled  the  idea.  Siie  acknowledged  she  had  often  walked 
that  way  with  her  husband,  but  she  denied  that  she  ever  approached  thr 
gibbet  nearer  than  fifty  paces. '     What  times!  what  manners!  what  an 

*  This  is  some  kind  of  indulgence  granted  by  the  pope  in  reward  of  a  certain 
numlier  of  prayers  performed  al  some  place  of  worship.  Queen  Mary  and  hei 
sister  Elizabeth  are  described  by  Noaillea,  a&  very  earnestly  engajjed  in  gaining 
oue  of  these  jubiiees  at  Greenwicli  Palace,  in  the  absence  of  Philip  the  Second. 

*Hyde  Pari^v^^"  called  High  Park  in  old  books,  probably  because  St.  James'i 
Pork  is  nian»hy. 

*  Bassompierre' »  Journal,  collected  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  Now 
1626  *  Ibid. 
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Acimission!  To  us  it  appears  still  more  abhorrent,  t.tat  a  fait  royal 
bride,  in  her  honeymoon,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  loving  lord,  should 
take  a  summer  stroll  for  pleasure  within  fifty  paces  of  a  gibbet,  than  that 
she  should  approach  it,  in  sorrow  and  humiliation,  to  meditate  on  the 
agony,  sin,  and  grief,  that  had  throbbed  at  the  hearts  of  the  miserable 
fellow -creatures  who  had  perished  on  the  horrid  spot.  The  circum- 
stance that  such  an  appendage  abutted  on  the  royal  parks,  more  than 
ever  marks  the  brutality  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  which  had 
much  receded  in  common  decency  from  the  era  of  the  early  Planta- 
genets.  Probably  the  young  queen,  when  she  first  beheld  the  grim 
object  so  near  her  courtly  promenade,  crossed  herself  in  a  fright,  and 
repeated  some  Latin  prayer  or  adjuration,  and  from  thence  the  whole 
story  grew ;  perhaps  she  did  so  whenever  she  saw  it — who  can  won- 
der? This  circumstance  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  gibbet,  with 
general  approbation,  to  the  vicinity  of  Paddington.' 

The  gallant  Bassompierre  remained  for  some  time  an  unwilling  mute, 
having,  by  his  own  account,  lost  his  voice  in  her  majesty's  vindication.' 
But  the  vindication  only  set  the  belligerent  parties  quarrelling  again^  with 
greater  vivacity  than  ever.  The  pains-taking  ambassador  had  to  com* 
mence  anew  his  series  of  separate  visits,  and  his  course  of  suitable  ex- 
hortations, to  the  queen,  the  king,  and  Buckingham.  "  I  came."  contin'ues 
Bassompierre,*  ''in  the  morning  to  Somerset  (House)  to  meet  the  queen, 
who  had  arrived  there  to  see  the  lord-mayor  go  on  the  Thames,  on  hia 
way  to  Westminster,  to  be  sworn  in,  with  a  magnificent  display  of  boats. 
There  the  queen  dined,  and  afterwards  got  into  her  coach,  and  placed 
me  at  the  same  door  with  her."  The  royal  carriages  were  huge  ^brics, 
gaudily  ornamented ;  they  had  no  glass  as  yet,  but  were  sheltered  with 
leather  curtains ;  they  Were  capable  of  holding  eight  inside  passengers, 
two  of  whom  were  perched  in  niches,  called  boots,  at  each  door,  places 
usually  reserved  for  some  favoured  guest  or  friend  of  the  king  or  queen. 
^^The  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  the  queen's  commands,  likewise  got  into 
her  coach,"  observes  Bassompierre;  '*and  we  went  into  the  street  called 
Shipside  (Cheapside),  to  see  the  ceremony,  which  is  the  greatest  made 
for  the  reception  of  any  officer  in  the  world.  While  waiting  for  the  lord- 
mayor  to  pass,  the  queen  played  at  primero  with  the  duke,  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  and  me;  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  took  me  to  dine 
with  the  lord-mayor;  and  after  the  lord-mayor's  dinner,  I  went  to  walk 
in  Moorfjelds."  *  The  early  hour  of  the  lord-mayor's  dinner  may  be 
judged  by  Bassompierre  finishing  this  festival-day  (Nov.  9)  with  an 
evening  walk  in  Moorfields,  then  a  sort  of  garden  or  park  of  recreatioti 
for  the  citizens. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Bassompierre  considered  that  he  had 
arranged  all  the  disputed  points,  and  made  a  fair  agreement  for  the  future 
comfort  of  the  queen,  the  particulars  of  which  he  details  thus  in  his 
letter  to  the  French  government,  addressed  to  M.  d^Herbault:^ — ^^l^ou 

'Henoe  it  is  called  Paddington  Tree,  and  its  precincts  Paddington  Pouad,  il 
Oie  songs  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  Rassompio'Te's  Journal.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  80-82.  ^Ibid.,  p.  83. 

*  Bas»oiijpierre'8  Journal,  p.  150.     Freucb  document. 
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Hfill  now  find .  monsieur,  ihat  the  satisfaction  Is  complete,  and  tliat  th€ 
queen,  his  majesty^s  sister,  rests  iniinitely  obliged  with  what  I  have 
done  for  her;  and  deeming  herself  content  and  happy,  she  lives  no\l 
with  the  king  in  perfect  aniiiy.  First,  she  has  re-established — and  this 
IB  for  her  conscience — a  bisfjop'  and  Jen  priests,  a  confessor  and  his  co- 
adjutor, and  ten  musicians  for  her  chapel ;  that  at  St.  James's  is  to  be 
finished  with  iis  cemetery,  and  another  is  to  be  built  for  her  at  Somerset 
(House),  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  her  husband.  In  attendance  on  her 
person  she  will  have^of  her  own  nation,  two  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber, 
three  bed-ciiambei-women,  one  lingere^  and  a  clear-stare  her.  In  regard 
to  her  health,  two  physicians,  an  apothecary,  and  a  surgeon.  For  her 
house,  a  grand-chamberlain,  a  sijuire,  a  secretary,  a  gentleman-usher  of 
the  privy-chamber,  one  of  ihe  chamber  of  presence,  a  valet  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  a  baxter-groom  (that  is,  a  baker).  All  her  officers  of  the 
mouth  and  the  goblet  are  to  be  French."  Here  were  foreign  domestics 
sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  Henrietta  to  be  the  most  unpopular 
queen-consort  that  ever  shared  an  English  throne  in  the  best  of  times; 
the  establishment' was,  however,  scanty,  in  comparison  with  the  army 
of  impracticable  people  located  at  the  English  court  on  the  strength  of 
the  first  treaty,  when  they  amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred. 

The  queen  was  not  really  in  quite  so  complacent  a  state  of  mind  as 
tier  father's  old  friend  hoped ;  a  more  stormy  scene  took  place  than  had 
yet  occurred.  Bussompierre,  out  of  all  patience  at  seeing  Henrietta  con- 
tinue to  play  the  vixen,  aft;'r  all  her  grievances  had  been  redressed,  told 
\ier  his  mind  without  curing  for  her  rank.  In  his  brief  journal  he  notes: 
^Nov.  \1.  Came  to  the  queen's,  wiiere  (he  king  came,  who  fell  out  with 
one  anotfier,  and  J  afterwards  with  the  queen,  on  this  account.  I  told 
her  plainly,  that  J  should  next  day  take  leave  of  king  Charles,  and  re- 
turn to  France,  leaving  the  business  uniinished,  and  siiould  tell  his  ma- 
jei^ty  (Louis  XII J.),  her  brother,  and  the  queen  her  mother,  that  it  Was 
all  he    faulu'' 

This  was  the  best  way  of  settling  Henrietta\s  mind  and  affiiirs.  She 
had  been  told  by  her  flattering  retinue,  that  all  her  little  tyrannies  and 
lovers'  quarrels  with  Charles  were  entirely  becoming  to  a  queen,  and 
what  (as  Napoleon  truly  said)  was  far  better,  a  pretty  woman.  But  the 
few  plain  words  of  her  father's  comrade  informed  her  that  she  behaved 
unlike  a  wife,  and  that  he  should  so  report  her  to  her  own  family. 
And  this  honest  dealing  secured  the  lovely  queen  nearly  eighteen  yeai*s 
of  conjugal  happiness,  with  undisputed  possession  of  a  true  heart  tliat 
•dored  her,  till  it  ceased  to  beat — a  rich  reward  for  listening  to  a  few 
words  of  truth  from  a  real  friend. 

The  acute  mind  of  Bassompierre  had  fathomed  the  real  cause  of  Hen 
rietta's  perverse  conduct.     He  has  left  an  observation,  showing  the  im« 
prudence  of  her  confidences.     ^^  When   I   had   returned   home,  fathei 
Sancy,  to  whom  the  queen  had  written  about  our  falling  out,  came  tn 
make  it  up  with  me" — that  is,  to  bring  an  apology  for  the  queen's  cob 

*  This,  we  think,  was  not  carried  into  effect  directly.     The  priests  were  oapu 
thins,  who  concern  themoelves  less  in  poliiics  than  other  orders. 
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duct — ^''but  with  such  impertinences,  that  I  got  very  angry  with  him.'* 
But  whether  the  impertinences  originated  with  the  queen,  or  her  mes- 
senger, Bassompierre  deposelh  not.  Henrietta  had,  however,  a  most 
imprudent  habit  of  giving  confidence  without  due  consideration ;  she 
herself  told  madame  de  MotteviUe,  ^^  that  her  hastiness  in  telling  her 
mind  to  all  about  her,  had  been  of  infinite  injury  to  herself  and  to  the 
political  af&irs  of  her  husband.'' 

Bassompierre  returned  to  France,  carrying  with  him  this  father 
Sancy,  who  certainly  always  kept  the  queen's  mind  in  a  most  mis- 
chievous state  of  agitation,  while  he  was  near  her.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Bassom  pier  re's  exertions  would  have  been  repaid,  with  the 
utmost  approbation,  by  his  own  country.  Far  from  it ;  he  had  behaved 
too  honestly,  and  told  every  one  the  truth  too  plainly,  and  had  avoided 
extremes  in  his  mediatorial  capacity  too  decidedly,  to  give  satisfaction 
to  his  weak  and  bigoted  master.  The  learned  and  dignified  king  of 
England  could  admire  the  calm  majesty  of  this  ambassador's  reply, 
when  he  asked  him,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  dispute,  "  Whether  he 
had  come  to  declare  war  on  him  ?"  "  1  am  not  a  herald  to  declare  war,'* 
was  the  noble  retort  of  Bassompierre,  "  but  a  marshal  of  France,  to  make 
It  when  declared."  Even  the  spoiled  royal  beauty,  Henrietta,  listened 
to  the  blunt  reproofs  of  her  old  friend,  and  was  grateful  when  her  anger 
was  over.  But  the  foolish  queen-mother  of  France,  and  her  weak  son, 
were  enraged  because  every  article  of  the  original  marriage  treaty  was 
not  carried  into  effect.  Bassompierre  was  frowned  upon  at  his  own 
court.  Louis  XIII.,  animated  with  the  desire  of  nullifying  the  wise 
toleration  his  great  father  had  given  to  the  French  protestants,  pressed 
on  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  war  between  England  and  France  was  the 
result. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  modified  arrangement  of  Henrietta'^s 
French  household  was  carried  into  effect,  till  after  the  peace  with  France, 
since  it  is  certain  that  the  ten  capuchin  friars  were  not  appointed  for  her 
chapel  till  the  year  1630.'  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  lady  Strange, 
who,  having  married  the  heir  of  Derby,  had  become  naturalized  as  an 
English  subject,  indubitably  filled  the  place  of  one  of  the  two  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber,  mentioned  in  the  French  list.  The  relationship  of 
this  lady  to  the  heroic  deliverer  of  Holland,  Williani,  prince  of  Oniuge, 
rendered  her  less  offensive  to  the  English  people,  than  any  other  foreign 
attendant  of  the  queen.  Her  mother,  the  duchess  de  la  Tremouille,  had 
returned  to  France  a  few  days  before  the  ambassador  departed. 

A  war  with  France  soon  after  broke  out,  notwithstanding  which,  the 
queen  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  when  her  French  household  was 
about  her  The  king  wrote,  on  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of 
Hhe,  to  Buckingham,  who  commanded  on  that  expedition,  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  postscript  at  the  end  of  a  familiar  letter:  ^^  I  cannot  omit 
lo  tell  you,  that  my  wife  and  I  were  never  on  better  terms ;  she,  upon 

*  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  one  of  those  capuchins. 

*  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  afVerwards  bo  renowned  as  the  herric  defeniv 
•I'^jSthan;  House 
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this  action  of  yours,  sliowiiig  herself  so  loving  to  me,  by  her  discretion 
on  all  occasions,  that  it  makes  us  all  wonder  at  and  esteem  her." ' 

Meantime  great  enmity  against  king  Charles  prevailed  in  France,  ori* 
ginating  in  the  dismissal  of  Henrietta's  French  retinue ;  and  the«  mos. 
minister  reports  were  circulated  among  the  populace,  which  were  fos- 
tered by  the  servants  of  the  cashiered  officials.  All  classes  of  the  French 
people  thought  that  their  beautiful  young  princess  was  the  victim  and 
martyr  of  the  heretic  king.  This  state  of  the  public  mind  caused 
belief  to  be  given  to  a  very  strange  ifn posture. 

A  girl — who  was,  without  doubt,  a  monomaniac — took  it  into  her 
head  that  she  was  the  persecuted  queen  of  England,  and  while  Louis 
XIII.  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  presented  herself  at  a  con- 
vent at  Limoges,  and  claimed  ihe  hospitality  of  the  nuns  as  such.  She 
declared  that  she  had  fled  from  king  Charles,  and  from  England,  because 
she  was  persecuted  on  account  of  the  true  faith.  She  spoke  and  car- 
ried herself  with  remarkable  dignity.  When  she  was  questioned,  she 
gave  a  very  plausible  description  of  the  English  courts  and  of  the  great 
lords  and  ladies  who  composed  the  household  of  Henrietta  Maria.  Her 
statements  were  correct-^^t  least,  as  far  as  the  good  people  of  Limoges 
were  aware — ^for  the  whole  of  that  city  and  neighbourhood  flocked  to 
see  the  distressed  queen,  and  were  thoroughly  persuaded  of  her  iden- 
tity. Louis  XIII.  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  what  he  considered  the 
impudence  of  this  imposition,  being  attempted  at  a  time  when  his  sister 
was  in  peace  and  prosperity,  surrounded  by  her  own  court.  He  sent 
orders  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  Limoges  to  bring  the  girl  to  public 
trial.  During  the  whole  of  this  process,  the  representative  of  queen 
Henrietta  abated  not  a  jot  of  her  assumed  majesty,  answered  all  ques- 
tions with  great  presence  of  mind  and  cleverness,  and  very  coolly 
signed  her  legal  examination,  ^^  Henriette  de  Bourbon.^'  She  was  con- 
demned to  make  the  amende  honorable  —  that  is,  to  confess  her  delin- 
quency, at  the  end  of  a  public  religious  procession,  with  a  lighted  taper 
in  her  hand,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king  of 
France.     What  further  became  of  her  is  not  known.* 

While  this  self-constituted  double  was  assuming  the  character  of  Hen- 
rietta in  her  native  land,  the  queen  herself  was  experiencing  the  sweet 
hopes  of  maternity;  but  unfortunately,  she  could  not  rest  contented, 
without  endeavouring  to  read  the  Ailure  destiny  both  of  her  unborn 
infant  and  herself.  The  prophetess  to  whom  she  had  recourse  on  this 
occasion  was  no  juggling  gipsy  or  sordid  witch,  but  a  high-born  lady  of 
her  court, — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  her  day.  This 
was  lady  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Casdehaven,  and  wife  to 
the  king's  attorney-general,  sir  John  Davys.  The  study  ^f  the  original 
scripture  languages,  and  a  mystical  and  fanatical  belief  of  her  own  de 
vising,  had  turned  this  noble  darnels  brain,  so  as  to  cause  her  to  believe 
that  a  prophetic  mantle  of  no  little  power  had  descended  upon  her 
Under  its  influence,  she  had  foretold  the  death  of  her  first  husband^  to 

'  Hardwickt  State  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  14.  '  Causes  Ctiicbres.  vol.  ii.,  p.  t*04. 
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the  infinite  indignation  of  Charles  I.*  How  she  ever  obtained  a  seeond. 
her  curious  autobiography  does  not  explain ;  regarding  her  inspirationi 
she  was  more  communicative.  The  idea  that  she  was  a  prophetess 
arose  from  finding  that  the  letters  of  her  name,  twisted  into  an  anagrami 
might  be  read  in  this  line : — Reveal^  O  Daniel. 

Her  prophetic  pride  was.  however,  somewhat  rebuked  by  one  of  the 
king^s  privy  council,  who,  having  occasion  to  reprove  her  for  venting 
tfOme  mischievous  political  predictions^,  by  a  suitable  exordium  in  the 
star-chamber,  very  wittily  attacked  her  with  her  own  weapons,  by  assur- 
ing her  that  the  letters  which  composed  her  name  she  had  not  rightly 
construed,  for  the  real  anagram  should  be  read  thus :  Dame  Eleanor 
Davys,  J^ever  so  mad  a  lady. 

Such  was  the  prophetess  to  whom  queen  Henrietta  applied,  to  read 
Ihe  destiny  which  was  in  mercy  withheld  from  her.  The  odd  dialogue 
that  pasgied  between  her  majesty  and  the  prophetess  is  best  given  in  lady 
Eleanor^s  own  words.  '•■About  two  years  after  the  marriage  of  king 
Charles  I.,  I  wa3  waitirfg  on  the  queen  as  she  came  from  mass  or  eve- 
ning service,  to  know  what  service  she  was  pleased  to  require  from  me. 
Her  first  question  was, '  Whether  she  should  ever  have  a  son  ?'  I  an- 
swered, *  In  a  short  time.'"*  The  queen  was  next  desirous  to  know 
what  would  be  the  destiny  of  the  duiie  of  Buckingham  and  the  English 
fleet,  which  had  sailed  to  oppose  her  brother,  and  relieve  the  siege  of 
Rochelle.  "  ]  answered,"  lady  Eleanor  continued,  '*  that  the  diike  of 
Buckingham  would  bring  home  little  honour,  but  his  person  would 
return  safely,  and  that  speedily."  This  reply  gave  little  satisfaction  to 
the  duke's  enemfes,  who  would  have  been  best  pleased  to  have  heard  of 
his  death.  The  queen  then  returned  to  her  hopes  of  a  son,  and  1 
showed  that  she  should  have  one,  and  that  for  a  long  time  she  should 
be  happy.  '  But  for  how  long  ?'  asked  the  queen.  '  For  sixteen  years,' 
was  my  reply.  King  Charles  coming  in  at  that  instant,  our  discourse 
was  interrupred  by  him.  '  How  now,  lady  Eleanor,'  said  the  king, '  are 
not  you  the  person  who  foretold  your  husband's  death  three  days  before 
it  happened  ?'  to  which  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  add, '  that  it  was  the 
next  to  breaking  his  heart.' "  And  probably  most  husbands  will  be  of 
the  opinion  of  Charles  I. 

\1  though  the  king  had  thus  successfully  cut  short  the  conference  with 
lady  Eleanor,  he  could  not  prevent  the  maids  of  honour  from  crowding 
round  that  prophetess,  and  assailinsr  her  with  the  questions  which  their 
royal  mistress  had  intended  to  ask.  Lady  Eleanor  informed  these  ladies, 
^  Ct  was  indeed  true  that  the  queen  would  shortly  have  a  son;  but  it  was 
no  less  true  that  it  would  be  born,  christened,  and  buried,  all  in  one 
day."  Perhaps  this  vexatious  prophecy  was  made  on  purpose  to  plague 
the  king  for  his  interruption  and  sharp  reproof. 

Probably  the  evil  prediction  of  this  mad  gentlewoman  dwelt  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  queen ;  others  say  she  was  hurried  and  alarmed  by 
some  trifling  accident;  she  was,  however,  taken  very  ill,  and  rather  unez- 

'Bnlla.d's  Celebrated  Women. 

'luM  wna  on  All  Saints'  Day,  Nov.  Ist,  1627.    The  queen's  sor   was  borf 
■•Tea  months  afterwards. 
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pectetlly  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Mnv  13,  1628.  A  contest  took  place  bo 
tween  Charles  F.  and  the  queen's  confessor,  whether  the  heir  of*  England 
should  be  baptized  according  to  the  church  of  England  or  the  church 
of  Rome;  but  the  king  carried  his  point,  and  the  boy  was  named  Charles 
James,  by  Dr.  Webb,  the  chaplain  in  attendance.  As  the  royal  babe  hau 
been  born  a  little  before  its  time,  it  was  in  a  languid  state,  and  died  th& 
day  of  its  birth,  an  hour  after  its  baptism,  and  was  buried  just  before 
midnight,  by  Dr.  Laud. 

The  king  forbade  the  queen  to  consult  dame  Eleanor  any  more  on 
lliQ  destiny  of  their  offspring.  But  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
the  sibyl  herself,  and  the  reports  of  the  day,  this  prohibition  only  mad« 
her  majesty  the  more  eager  for  the  forbidden  conference,  when,  in  a 
short  time  after,  she  again  had  hopes  of  maternity.  Lady  Eleanor  plumed 
herself  very  much  on  the  fulfilment  of  her  divination  regarding  the  death 
->f  the  qupcn's  first-born,  and  forthwith  vented  such  a  tirade  of  imperti- 
nent prophecies  on  politics,  religion,  and  affairs  in  general,  which  did 
not  concern  her,  that  king  Charles,  much  annoyed  at  her  proceedings, 
sent  Mr.  Kirke,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  complain 
lo  her  husband,  and  desire  him  to  make  her  hold  her  tongue.  But  this 
was  a  piece  of  discretion  seemingly  beyond  her  own  power;  neither 
could  her  husband  ever  succeed  in  Controlling  that  unruly  member. 
Nevertheless,  the  king's  dutiful  law-officer,  sir  John  Davys,  did  all  he 
could  to  impede  the  promulgation  of  liis  lady's  prophecies,  by  throwing 
a  large  bundle  of  them  in  manuscript  behind  the  fire. 

The  king's  messenger  proved  a  very  unfaithful  one,  for  after  delivering 
his  royal  master's  message,  he  added  a  request  on  his  own  account,  to 
know  **if  the  queen's  second  child  woiJd  be  a  son.?"  *'And  I,"  says 
lady  Eleanor,  ^*  unwilling  lo  send  him  empty  away,  assured  him  of  a 
prince  and  a  strong  child,  which  he  not  sparing  to  impart,  the  news  was 
solemnized  with  bonfires."  This  last  is  a  piece  of  pervers«ily  almost  too 
ridiculous  for  belief.  How  thoroughly  tormented  must  the  king  have 
been  with  the  absurdity  of  his  messenger,  who,  when  sent  to  reprove 
lady  Eleanor's  conjuring  spirit,  look  the  opportunity  of  exciting  her  to 
exercise  it  anew,  by  the  request  of  his  queen. 

The  sudden  death  of  Buckingham,  by  the  stroke  of  a  fanatic's  dagger, 
Augusts  1628,  removed  one  to  whose  influence  the  queen  attributed  all 
the  differences  which  had  occurred  belween  herself  and  her  husband.  It 
is  certain  that  the  matrimonial  happiness  of  the  royal  pair  improved  after 
the  decease  of  this  powerful  minister. 

The  queen  was  little  naore  than  eighteen ;  her  reason  had  not  beeii 
cohivated,  and  her  tastes  were  as  yet  childish.  Among  other  frivolities, 
she  had  a  great  fancy  for  dwarfs,  and  was  a  noted  patroness  of  those 
mannikins;  one  of  them  proved  something  like  an  historical  character, 
and  about  this  time  stepped  out  of  a  cold  pie  into  her  niajosty's  service. 
This  incident  occurred  in  one  of  the  royal  progresses,  when  Charles 
and  Henrietta  were  entertained  by  the  duchess  of  Buckingham.  The 
4ueen  was  induced  to  partake  of  a  noble  venison  pasty  in  the  centre  of 
she  table ;  when  some  of  the  crust  was  removed,  the  little  man  GeoiTr^ 
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Hudson  rose  out  of  the  pie,  and  hastened  to  prostrate  himself  befort 
her  majesty's  plate,  entrealin;^  to  be  taken  into  her  service.  She  wa« 
greatly  diverted  with  this*  odd  addition  to  her  retinae,  especially  at  the 
mode  of  his  appearance.  He  was  then  but  eighteen  inches  high,  a  Gul* 
liver  among  the  Brobdignagians,  and  almost  as  accomplished  a  charac- 
ter. The  queen  entertained  him  as  her  dwarf  par  excellence^  although, 
according  to  the  taste  of  her  era,  she  was  already  provided  with  a  pair 
of  these  little  monsters,  whose  marriage  was  celebrated  by  the  courtly 
strains  of  Waller.  Master  Geoifry  proved  a  very  valiant  and  sensible 
modicum  of  humanity,  fit  to  be  employed  in  state  messages  of  small 
import.  In  1630,  for  instance,  he  was  despatched  to  France  by  the 
queen,  to  escort  over  the  channel  the  French  sage  femmt  her  royal 
mother  deemed  the  best  to  preside  over  her  approaching  accouchement. 
The  homeward  voyage  was  disastrous :  a  Dunkirk  privateer,  being  no 
respecter  of  persons,  captured  both  the  sagefemme  and  Master  Geoffry, 
and  plundered  them  of  all  the  rich  presents  they  were  bringing  to  the 
queen  from  her  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the 
sagefemme  was  detained  in  captivity  till  her  ofRce  was  no  longerneeded 
by  the  royal  patient. 

Matters  of  more  import  at  this  time  gave  no  little  pain  to  Henrietta. 
The  prospect  of  the  royal  line -being  continued  by  a  Roman-calhohc 
queen  excited  party  rage  in  a  violent  degree,  and  political  pamphlets 
were  published  full  of  reviling  epithets  against  her.  In  these  she  was 
termed  a  daughter  of  Helh,  a  Canaanite,  and  aii  idolatress,  whose  hopes 
of  progeny  could  give  no  general  joy,  God  having  provided  much  better 
for  England,  in  the  hopeful  issue  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  This  idea 
had  thus  taken  possession  of  the  Calvinisiic  party  in  England,  previously 
to  the  birth  of  Charles  II.'  This  prince  was  born  on  the  morning  of 
May  29,  1630,  at  the  palace  of  St.  James.  He  was  a  strong,  fine  babe, 
hut  by  no  means  remarkable  for  his  infantine  beauty.  The  king  rode  in 
great  state  that  very  morning,  to  return  thanks  for  the  birth  of  his  heir, 
and  the  safety  of  his  queen,  at  St.  PauPs  Cathedral.  During  the  royal 
procession,  a  bright  star  appeared  at  noon-day,  to  the  great  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  the  populace.  An  accident  so  poetical  was  imme- 
diately seized  by  one  of  the  learned  gentlemen  in  the  king's  retinue.  A 
Latin  epigram,  with  the  following  elegant  translation,  was  presented  to 
him  as  a  cong'^itulation  on  the  birth  of  the  prince : — 

••When  to  PauTs  Cross  the  grateful  king  drew  near, 
A  shining  star  did  in  the  heavens  appear. 
Thnu  that  consultest  "whh  bright  mysteries, 
Tell  me  what  this  bright  wanderer  eigtiilies? 
'Now  there  is  born  a  valiant  prince  i   ilie  west, 
That  shall  eclipse  the  kingdoms  of  the  east.'"* 

Prince  Charles  was  baptized  the  Sunday  before  the  2d  rif  July,  the 
nnie  year,  "  in  the  chapel  at  Si.  James's,  but  not  the  queen's  chapel,''  a* 
nne  of  the  news-letter  informants'  especially  notes,  and  not  witlioch 

*  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  20.  "Ibid.,  p.  21. 

*Ia  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Men^e. 
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reason,  for  Henrietta  Maria's  chapel  was  a  retired  apartment  in  the 
palace,  fitted  up  as  a  Roman-catholic  place  of  worship.  The  ceremony 
of  the  royal  baptism  was  the  first  time  performed  in  this  country  for  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  after  the  form  prescribed  in  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  officiated, 
assisted  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  royal  almoner.  The  sponsors  were 
the  zealous  Roman-catholic,  Louis  XIII.,  his  bigoted  mother,  Marie  de 
Medicis,  and  that  protestant  champion,  the  unfortunate  Palgrave,  who 
joined  in  answering  that  the  heir  of  Great  Britain  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  which  neither  of  them  pro- 
fessed. The  duke  of  Lenox,  the  old  ostentatious  duchess  of  Richmond, 
and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  were  the  proxies  for  these  incongruoys 
sponsors.  The  duchess's  gifts  on  the  occasion  outwent  her  usual  boast- 
ful profusion,  for  she  presented  the  prince  with  a  jewel  worth  7000Z.  A 
wet-nurse  rrom  Wales'  was  provided  for  the  infant,  probably  to  keep  up 
the  old  custom  and  promise  to  the  principality  —  that  the  first  words  of 
every  prince  of  Wales  should  be  uttered  in  Welsh.  To  this  nurse  the 
ostentatious  duchess  presented  a  gold  chain  worth  200Z.;  to  the  midwife 
and  dry-nurse,"  a  quantity  of  massy  plate ;  and  even  the  rockers  received 
from  her  a  silver  cup,  salt,  and  a  dozen  of  spoons.  The  queen  had  very 
politically  sent  her  own  state  carriage,  attended  by-  two  lords,  many 
knights  and  gentlemen,  preceded  by  six  running  footmen,  and  drawn  by 
six  horses  with  plumes  on  their  heads  and  backs,  to  fetch  this  bountiful 
dDwa^er  to  the  christening,  from  her  house  in  the  Strand.  The  old 
lady  paid  dear  for  her  ride  in  the  queen's  carriage  that  short  distance, 
for  she  gave  to  the  knights  fifty  pounds  each,  to  the  coachman  twenty 
pounds,  and  to  eacli  of  the  footmen  ten  pounds.  The  state  dresses  at 
this  baptism  were  white  satin  trimmed  with  crimson,  and  crimson  silk 
stockings.  The  lady  to  whom  the  personal  charge  of  the  prince  was 
committed  was  Mrs.  Wyndham,  who,  throughout  his  life,  had  extraordi- 
nary influence  over  him.* 

The  que^n  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  that  talent  of  writing  charm- 
ing little  letters,  for  which  Frenchwomen  have  always  been  admired. 
One  of  the  earliest  letters  from  her  pen,  which  is  extant,  is  replete  with 
the  fascination  of  playful  naivete;  it  is  addressed  to  her  old  friend,  ma- 
dame  St.  George,  with  whom  she  constantly  corresponded,  notwithstand- 
ing her  unceremonious  dismissal  by  king  Charles.  This  letter  proves 
that  Henrietta — despite  of  the  proverb  which  affirms  that  even  the  crows 
think  their  own  nestlings  fair — was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  her  boy 
was  a  fright  The  likeness  of  some  tawny  Proven9al  ancestor  of  Henri 
Quaire  must  have  revived  in  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  the 
elegant  Charles  I.  and  the  beautiful  Henrietta  had  no  right  to  expect  so 
plain  a  little  creature  as  their  first-born.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  reaa 
the  queen's  description  of  the  solemn  ugliness  of  her  fat  baby. 

'  New«-lecter, 

•Clarendon  Correspond euce.  Appen'Hx.  The  gold  chain,  mentioned  in  the 
text,  was,  Ji  all  probability,  presented  to  Mrs.  Wyndham,  the  superintendeDt  of 
the  piinco  s  nursery,  and  not  to  the  wet-nurse. 
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[No  date,  but  written  in  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  Cnarles  11.] 

*  Mamie  St.  George,* 

«T^<»  Kimband  of  the  nurse  of  ray  son  going  to  France  about  some  business  of 
his  wife,  I  wri^  you  this  letter  by  him,  believing  that  you  will  be  very  glad  If 
ask  him  news  of  my  son,  of  whom  I  think  you  have  seen  the  portrait  that  I  sent 
Co  the  queen  my  mother.  He  is  so  ugly,  that  1  am  ashamed  of  him ;  but  his  size 
And  famess  supply  the  want  of  beauty.  .1  wisli  you  could  see  the  gentleman^  for 
he  has  no  ordinary  mien  ;  he  is  so  serious  in  all  that  he  does,  that  I  cannot  help 
Q^eming  him  far  wiser  than  myself. 

"  bend  me  a  dozer  pairs  of  sweet  chamois  gloves,  and'  also  I  beg  you  send  me 
one  of  doeskin ;  a  game  of  joncheries^  one  of  poide.  and  the  rules  of  any  specie! 
of  grimes  now  in  vogue.  I  assure  you,  thut  if  1  do  not  write  to  you  so  oAen  as  I 
might,  it  is  not  because  I  have  left  off  loving  you,  but  because — I  must  confess 
it — I  am  very  idle :  also  I  am  ashamed  to  avow  that  I  think  I  am  on  the  increase 
again  ;  nevertheless,  1  am  not  yet  quite  certain.  Adieu,  the  man  must  have  my 
letter." 

Henrietta  wrote  another  letter  to  her  friend,  as  follows,  some  time 
before  November,  1631 : — 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  Madame  St.  George.* 

[No  date  ;  probably  just  before  the  birth  of  the  queen's  eldest  daughter.] 

*  Mamie  St.  George, 

*'  Barbereau  having  asked  leave  to  go  to  France  for  his  particular  afiairs.  « 
would'not  let  him  depart  without  assuring  you  of  the  continuation  of  my  frien»i- 
ship,  and  also  to  complain  a  little,  that  1  have  been  so  long  without  hearing  newJ 
of  you.  I  know  well  you  may  retort  the  same  thing;  but  at  this  time  I  am  out 
of  London,  and  have  no  opportunities :  also,  I  am  not  a  little  incommoded  with 
my  size,  which  renders  me  indolent ;  but  assure  yourself  that  T  fail  not  to  re- 
member you  on  all  occasions,  and  that  I  hope  you  will  always  find  me 

»*  Your  atl'ectionaie  friend, 

Hbxriette  Marik,  R 

"Make  my  commendations  to  n\y  niece*  I  am  having  the  portraits  of  my 
children  and  of  myself  done,  which  I  shall  send  to  you  very  soon."' 

*  Inedited  letter.  Imperial   Library,  St.  Petersburgli,  by  favour  of  his  imperial 
mnjesty,  the  emperor  of  Rus.'^ia. 

•Imperial  Library,  JSt.  Pciersbnrgli.     Inedited  MS. 

■Mademoiselle  de   Montpensicr,  the  elde>t  daughter  of  her  brother  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans:    The  beauiilul  nia'dame  de  St.  Gc(xrge,  who  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  historical  comedy  of  the  dismissal  of  queen  Henrietta's  Frencli  suite 
was  tlie  daughter  of  madanie  de  Monglat,  governess  of  the  children  of  Heniy  IV 
an<l  his  queen.     She  was  the  wife  of  a  noble  of  ihc  house  of  Cicrmont-Amboise 
It  has  been  sliown  thai  Henrietta  had  been  reared   from  childhood  with  hei 
when  she  was  mademoiselle  de  Monglat,  which  accounts  naturally  for  the  ex 
ces^ive   love  she  bore   her  as  mndame  de  ht.  George.     After  her  r«*iurn  from 
England,  madame  de  St.  George  was  apiiointed  srate-governess  to  tliat  capricious 
pr'ncess,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  daughter  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans. 
Mademoiselle  de   Montpensier,  in  her  aiiiobiography,  displays  more  feeling  iri 
her  description  of  the  death  of  madame  de  St.  George,  than  in  any  other  instance. 
This  lady  left  several  lilile  children;  and  her  pupil  gives  a  very  touching  account 
of  the  manner  in  wliich  she  gave  then)  her  last  blesping  on  her  death-l»ed.     She 
begged  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  to  permit  her  to  include  her  in  it.     The 
princ*»ss  received  this  blessing  kneeling,  and  weeping  fms^ionaiely.     "Directly 
aller,''  says  mademoiselle,  "madame  de  bt.  George  entered  into  her  last  ngonieS| 
and  expired  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.     This  dear  friend  of  queen  Hen 
rielta  ('i<rd  February  13,  1042,  just  before  the  denths  of  Marie  de  Metlicis,  Louit 
Kill.,  and  cardinal  Richelieu.' — Memoires  de  Mad.  de  Mompen^ier,  vol.  i.,  p.  7U 
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The  queen  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter  at  St.  Jameses  pdace, 
Nov.  4, 1631  ;  this  infant  was  baptized  Mary,  by  Dr.  Laud,  in  St.James^fi 
ehapel.  The  queen  committed  the  little  princess  to  the  care  of  Cathe- 
rine, lady  Stanhope,  who  served  her  with  the  most  attached  fidelity 
through  life. 

When  Charles  could  no  longer  delay  his  Scottish  coronation,  the  queen 
was  invited  to  share  this  northern  inauguration,  which  she  as  firmly  re- 
fused as  she  did  the  ceremony  of  the  English  consecration:  and  she  suf- 
fc'red  her  husband  to  depart  on  his  northern  progress  alone.*  It  is  here 
necessary  to  mention,  that  the  attachment  of  Charles  f.  to  domestic  life, 
had  caused  him  to  neglect  the  royal  duty  of  occasional  progress  towards 
distant  portions  of  his  dominions.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  carried  this 
usage  to  an  abuse;  yet,  if  we  closely  trace  the  causes  of  her  popularity, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  owed  much  to  her  progresses. 

King  Charles  probably  considered  that  the  difference  of  the  queenlf 
religion  excited  unpleasant  remarks,  if  she  visited  the  protestant  magnates 
of  the  land,  and  the  furious  jealousy  of  the  whole  community,  if  she 
visited  any  of  the  old  catholic  families.  Scotl&nd  had  been  suffering  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  absenteeism  since  the  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
and  these  were  never  alleviated  by  the  circulation  of  a  portion  of  the 
royal  revenue  in  that  direction.  Assuredly  the  Stuarts  had  little  reason, 
since  the  Gowry  conspiracy,  to  be  forward  in  paying  a  visit  unarmed  to 
one  of  their  northern  lords.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  crown,  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  parliament  of  Charles  to  grant  him  the  usual  ton- 
nage dnd  poundage,  unless  he  put  in  force  the  penal  laws  against  the 
condemned  catholic  priests,  limited  his  expenses  to  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy; and  royal  progresses  cannot  be  made  without  a  certain  degree  of 
voyal  expenditure. 

The  following  occurrence,  which  look  place  in  8ept.,  1632,  increased 
the  unpopularity  of  the  queen  to  an  alarming  degree.  *"  On  Friday,  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  her  majesty,  with  her  own  hands,  helped  to  lay 
the  two  first  square  corner-stones,  with  a  silver  plate  ofjequai  dimensions 
between  them,  in  the  foundation  of  her  capuchin's  church,  intended  to 
be  built  in  the  tennis  court-yard  of  Somerset  House ;  which  stones,  in 
he  ptesence  of  upwards  of  2000  persons,  were  consecrated  with  great 
ceremony,  having  engraven  upon  the  upper  part  of  that  plate  the  portraits 
of  their  majesties  as  founders,  and  of  the  capuchins  as  consecrators." ' 
Another  chapel  for  the  queen  was. commenced  at  St.  James's;  but  the 
approaching  revolution  ripened  and  strengthened  as  the«e  establishments 
for  the  Roman-catholic  church  approached  completion,  and  the  personal 
libels  on  the  queen  became  frequent  and  furious.  The  service  of  the 
Roman-catholic  church  was,  in  the  course  of  about  two  years,  celebrated 
at  these  chapels  with  a  splendour  and  publicity  most  injurious  to  the 
prosperity  of  Charles  I. 

The  desire  of  Charles  I.  to  show  his  preference  for  the  church  of 
England,  perhaps  occasioned  his  attempt  to  establish  it  in  his  northern 
kingdom.    This  fatal  step  appears  to  be  connected  with  his  Scottish 

*  Pciy*8  New9-let*^r,  Ellis^s  Original  Letters.     New  Series,  vol.  .1.,  p.  271 
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coronation ;  probably  the  oath  which  the  constitution  of  the  country 
required  him  to  take  was  not  consistent  with  the  popular  religion.  Hen 
rietta  remained  at  Greenwich  palace  during  the  king^s  absence  in  Scot« 
land :  it  was  the  first  separation  which  had  occurred  between  the  royal 
pair.  Charles  showed  no  little  impatience  at  its  duration  \  he  hurried 
the  latter  part  of  his  journey  of  return,  and  to  avoid  entering  the  metro- 
polis, lest  he  should  be  delayed  by  tedious  greetings,  he  rode  across  the 
country  almost  alone  from  Wallham  to  BlackwalU  where  he  was  ferried 
over  the  river,  and  gave  his  queen  a  loving  surprise. 

The  queen's  delicate  situation  probably  occasioned  the  homeward 
haste  of  the  king.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  return  was  born,  at  Sc 
James's  palace,  her  second  son,  Oct.  14,'  1633.  The  child  was  baptized 
in  St.  James's  chapel  by  the  name  of  James,  in  memory  of  his  grandfa- 
ther, James  I.  The  new  archbishop,  Laud,  officiated  on  this  occasion, 
(fharles  f.,  according  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land since  the  accession  of  the  line  of  York,  created  the  child  duke  of 
York.  The  queen  committed  him  to  the  care  of  lady. Dorset.  His 
infantine  beauty,  and  fair  and  blooming  complexion,  somewhat  atoned 
to  his  mother  for  tKe  ugliness  of  his  elder  brother ;  he  was  her  best  be- 
loved son.*  King  Charles  destined  him  for  the  marine  service  of  his 
country,  and  caused  his  education  to  tend  to  everything  naval.  He  was 
named  lord  high  admiral  in  his  infancy,  and  the  fleets  of  England  sailed 
under  his  flag.  No  one  could  at  that  time-  tell  that  he  was  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  naval  warriors  the  British  island  ever  produced. 

The  queen's  name  was  involved,  about  this  time,  in  a  desperate  quarrel, 
which  took  place  between  lord  Holland  and  the  resident  ambassador  at 
Paris,  lord  Weston.  The  dispute  merely  related  to  some  letters  which 
the  queen  had  written  to  her  mother  and  relatives  in  France.  Lord  Hol- 
land had  undertaken  to  convey  them,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  ambassador,  who  sent  them  to  the  king.  Great  jealousy  existed 
regarding  the  queen's  correspondence  wiih  France,  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  tThe  king  justified  the  proceedings  of  lord  Weston,  and 
placed  lord  Holland  under  arrest,  for  offering  '^  to  fight  the  ambassador 
to  the  death."  The  vague  scandals  regarding  the  queen  and  lord  Hol- 
land have  misrepresented  this  circumstance.' 

This  was  almost  the  last  difference  that  ruffled  the  wedded  happiness 
of  the  royal  pair ;  and,  during  their  future  years,  the  fondest  attachment 
succeeded  to  the  gusty  passion  which  prompted  them  to  a  series  of 
lovers'  quarrels  in  the  first  days  of  their  marriage.  An  increasing  and 
lovely  family  cemented  their  conjugal  union.  Henrietta  was  a  fond 
mother,  and  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  her  nursery.  Occasionally 
her  divine  voice  was  heard  singing  to  her  infant,  as  she  lulled  it  in  her 

•Autograph  Memoirs  of  James  II. — Evelyn.     History  always  quotes  Oct.  13. 
This  was  the  assertion  of  the  queen's  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  in 
ber  Alemoirs. 

'  Howell,  in  one  of  his  letters,  mentions  the  circumsitance  as  it  really  was,  and 
adds.  ^  My  lord  of  Hoi  and  takes  this  in  such  scorn,  that  he  has  defied  loid 
Weston,  und  demanded  the  combat  of  him  since  his  return,  for  which  be  is 
flned  to  his  uouse  at  Kensington'*  (Holland  House). 
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trmSf  filling  the  magnificent  galleries  of  Whitehall  with  its  enchanting 
cadences.  Queenly  etiquette  prevented  her  from  charming  iisteneri 
with  its  strains  at  other  limes. 

Sometimes  little  flaws  of  anger  overclouded  the  serenity  of  her  tem- 
per, which  all  her  countrywomen  mention  as  being  usually  a  very 
happy  one.  Dean  Swift,  in  his  history  of  his  o\m  times,  makes  a  mali« 
cious  use  of  the  following  ^anecdote,  which  he  only  has  preserved;  but 
it  Mras  no  great  crime,  either  on  the  side  of  Charles  or  Henrietta : — 

^Charles  J.,  in  gallantry  to  his  queen,  thought  one  day  to  surprise 
her  with  the  present  of  a  diamond  brooch,  and,  fastening  it  to  her  bosom 
with  his  own  hand,  he  awkwardly  wounded  her  with  the  prong  so 
deeply,  that  she  snatched  the  jewel  from  her  bo'^om  and  flung  it  on  the 
ground.  The  king  looked  alarmed  and  confounded,  and  turned  pale, 
which  he  never  was  seen  to  do  in  his  worst  misfortunes."  Then  fol- 
lows a  long  tirade  against  the  uxoriousness  of  the  king,  which,  to  the 
cynical  dean,  was  the  deepest  of  crimes.  Alas !  Charles's  enemies  were 
woefully  at  a  loss  for  personal  faults,  when  they  place  this  at  the  head 
of  the  list. 
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At  the  epoch  when  Henrietta  Maria  was  apostrophized  by  the  moM 
popular  poet  of  her  day,  as 

Great  Gloriana  I  bright  Glorinna ! 

Fair  as  high  heaven  is,  and  fertile  as  earth  ! 

•he  had  been  heard  to  consider  herself  (he  happiest  woman  in  the  World, 
-^happy  as  wife,  mother,  and  queen.'  All  >yas  peaceful  at  this  juncture; 
the  discontents  of  the  English  people,  whilst  Charles  I.  governed  with- 
out a  parliament,  were  hushed  in  grim  repose  —  it  was  a  repose  like  the 
lull  of  the  winds  before  the  burst  of  the  electrical  tornado;  but  she 
knew  it  not. 

Henrietta  Maria  was  not  only  the  queen,  but  the  beauty  of  the  British 
court;  she  had,  about  the  year  1633,  attained  the  perfection  of  hei 
charms,  in  face  and  figure ;  she  was  the  theme  of  every  poet,  the  star 
of  all  beholders.  The  moral  life  of  Charles  I.,  his  conjugal  attachment 
lo  his  queen,  and  the  refined  tastes  of  both,  gave  the  court  a  degree  of 
elegance  till  then  unknown. 

Edmund  Waller,  a  gentleman  of  senatorial  rank,  a  kinsman  of  the 
(*romwell  family,  who  were  all,  save  one,  gentlemen  of  the  most  aident 
loyalty,  exercised  his  poetic  talents  as  honorary  poet-laureate.  Hit 
polished  stanzas,  descriptive  of  the  beauty  of  the  queen  and  of  the  noble 
ladies  of  her  circle,  are  new  more  valuahle  for  their  historical  aliusioub 
tfian  for  their  poetic  merit. 

On  thr  Qdeen^s  Portrait  by  Vandyke. 

"Well  fare  the  hand,  which  to  our  humble  sight 
Presents  that  beauty,  which  the  dazzling  light 
Of  royal  splendour  hides  from  weaker  eyes, 
And  all  access,  save  by  this  art,  denies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  gracious  image,  seeming  to  give  leave. 
Propitious  stands,  vouchsafing  to  be  seen, 
And  by  our  muse  saluted — Mighiy  queen! 
In  whom  the  extremes  of  power  and  beauty  move, 
The  queen  of  Britain  and  the  queen  of  love ! 
Heaven  hath  preferred  a  sceptre  to  your  hand, 
Favoured  our  freedom  more  than  your  command. 
Beauty  hath  crowned  you,  and  you  must  haye  been 
The  whole  world  s  mistress,  other  than  a  queen." 

-  In  the  Vandyke  room  at  Windsor  Castle  are  four  portraits  of  Henrietta, 
one  of  which  probably  inspired  the  foregoing  verses.  Three  of  these 
paintings  are  full  lengths;  in  the  first,  the  queen  is  evidently  a  girl  in 
her  teens;  the  features  are  very  delicate  and  pretty,  with  a  pale,  clear 
complexion,  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and  chestnut  hair.  Her  form  is  slight 
and  exquisitely  graceful.  She  is  dressed  in  white  satin ;  the  bodice  of 
her  dress  is  nearly  -high,  with  a  large  falling  collar  trimnted  with  points. 
The  bodice  is  made  tight  to  her  form,  closed  in  front  with  bows  of 
cherry-coloured  ribbon,  and  is  finished  from  the  waist  with  several  large 
tabs,  richly  embroidered.  The  sleeves  are  very  full  and  descend  to  the 
!*lbow8,  where  they  are  confined  by  ruffles.     One  arm  is  encircled  with 

'Madame  de  Mottoville  often  repeats  this  saying  of  queen  Henrietta. 
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t  narrow  black  bracelet,  the  other  with  one  of  costly  gems.  She  weara 
a  string  of  pear-shaped  pearls  about  her  neck;  a  red  ribbon,  twisted 
with  pearls,  is  placed  carelessly  among  her  hair  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
3he  stands  by  a  table,  and  her  hand  rests  on  two  red  roses,  which  are 
placed  near  the  crown.  One  of  Vandyke^s  most  magnificent  paintings 
represents  queen  Henrietta  in  the  same  piece  with  the  king,  her  bus* 
oand,  and  their  two  eldest  sons,  Charles  Jl.  and  James  IL 

Henrietta  and  Charles  1.  are  seated  in  chairs  of  state ;  she  has  her  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  whom  she  holds  with  peculiar  grace,  but -bestows  her 
attention  on  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  is  standing  by  the  king,  with  his 
little  hand  caressingly  placed  on  the  royal  father's  knee.  Two  little 
dogs  are  in  the  foreground,  between  the  king  and  queen.  One  sits  at 
the  king^s  foot,  the  other  stands  on  its  hind  legs,  with  its  paws  on  the 
queen's  dress,  looking  up  to  the  baby  in  her  arms  whose  attention  it  ha3 
attracted.  The  infant  is  about  six  months  old,  in  long  white  draperies, 
bidck-eyed  and  intelligent,  but  has  no  border  to  its  droll  little  cap.  The 
appearance  of  the  queen  is  maternal,  but  she  has  an  air  of  care  and  sad« 
ness.  Her  hair  is  confined  with  a  string  of  large  round  pearls ;  a  cross 
adorns  her  bosom.  Her  dress  is  of  rich  brown  brocade,  with  very  full 
lar«  ruffles,  and  the  graceful  little  cape,  called,  in  the  modern  vocabulary 
of  costume,  a  berihe^  falls  over  the  bodice,  which  is  finished  round  the 
bosom  and  at  the  waist  with  a  purple  band. 

King  Charles  is  very  handsome,  graceful,  and  chivalric.  He  wears 
the  collar  and  star  of  the  garter,  with  a  regal  dress  of  purple  velvet 
slashed  with  white  satin;  a  Vandyke  collar,  and  white  satin  shoes  with 
enormous  rosettes.  The  crowns,  both  of  the  king  and  queen,  are  placed 
on  a  small  round  table.  The  palace  of  Whitehall  appears  in  the  back 
ground.' 

To  turn  from  the  characteristics  of  Henrietta  perpetuated  by  the  pen- 
cil, to  those  effected  by  the  pen,  we  must  quote  the  lines  of  Waller,  in- 
scribed to  the  "  Lady  who  could  do  anything  but  sleep  when  she  chose." 
In  this  elegant  little  poem  he  has  personified  Sleep,  who,  in  the  first 
person,  is  supposed  thus  to  address  the  insomnolent  queen :' 

**  My  charge  it  is  those  languors  to  repair, 
Which  nature  feels,  frenn  sorrow,  toil,  and  care, 
Rest  ro  the  limbs  and  quiet  I  confer 
On  troubled  minds,  but  nought  can  add  to  her 
Whom  heaven  and  her  tranncendeni  charms  have  placed 
Above  those  ills  which  wretched  mortals  taste. 

Yet  as  her  earnest  wish  invokes  my  power, 
I  shall  no  more  decline  that  sacred  bower, 
Where  Gloriana,  the  great  mistress,  lies; 
But  gently  fanning  those  victorious  eyes. 
Charm  all  the  sens:es,  till  the  joyful  sun, 
Without  a  rival,  half  his  course  has  run. 
Who,  while  my  hand  that  fairer  light  confines, 
May  boast  himself  the  fairest  thing  that  sliinos." 


'Very  limilar  to  this  picture  is  the  noble  painting  of  the  family  group,  If 
Vandyke,  in  the  state  drawing-room  at  Lambeth  palace. 
*It  was  piobably  introduced  in  some  masque. 
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If  the  queen  could  be  deceived  out  of  a  sense  of  her  mortality  by  8uch 
adulatory  stanzas  as  these,  the  time  was  fast  approaching  whicn  would 
nhow  that  she  was  in  nowise  distinguished  above  other  sojourners  in 
this  world  of  trouble,  save  by  the  pressure  of  a  double  load  of  sorrow. 
That  insomnolency,  which  was  adroitly  turned  into  compliment  by  the 
poetical  adulator,  was  probably  induced  by  the  prognostics  of  thi  ap- 
proaching political  storm. 

Another  sketch  of  Henrietta,  in  Waller's  poetical  portraiture,  i  aSH 
more  elegant : 

*'  Could  nature  tliere  no  other  lady  grace, 
Whom  we  might  dare  to  love  with  such  a  face, 
Such  a  complexion,  and  so  radiant  eyes, 
Such  lovely  motion,  and  such  sharp  replies? 
Beyond  our  reach,  and  yet  within  our  sight, 
What  envious  power  has  placed  this  glorious  light? 
•  •••••• 

All  her  affections  are  to  one  inclined; 
Her  bounty  and  compassion  to  mankind. 
To  whom,  while  she  so  far  extends  her  grace, 
She  makes  but  good  the  promise  of  her  face ; 
For  Mercy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen, 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen." 

Queen  Henrietta  had  made  such  slow  progress  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  that  her  deficiencies,  in  1632, 
became  a  matter  of  serious  consideration.  Previously,  Charles  J.,  among 
other  reasons  for  dii^missing  her  French  household,  had  sent  to  her 
mother  that  his  queen  obstinately  refused  to  learn  the  English  tongue ; 
this  fault  was  so  sedulously  mended  in  subsequent  years,  that  her  sons 
could  not  express  themselves  in  French  when  they  were  resident  in 
Paris.  Madame  de  Moileville  likewise  complains  that  queen  Henrielte 
had,  in  her  constant  practice  of  English,  forgot  the  delicate  idioms  of  her 
mother  tongue.  Mr.  Wingale,  a  learned  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn,  was,  m 
1032,  appointed  her  maJesty^s  tutor,  and  to  facilitate  her  acquisition  of 
English,  a  grand  masque,  called  the  Queen's  Pastoral,  was  acted  at 
Whitehall.  The  part  destined  for  the  queen  to  learn  by  role  was  so 
unmercifully  long,  that  her  majesty  complained  piteously  to  her  ladies 
of  the  labour  of  learning  it,  and  said,  '^  that  it  was  as  long  as  a  whole 
play."  The  parts  of  her  ladies  were  equally  lengthy  and  heavy,  so  thai 
the  Queen's  Pastoral  took  eight  hours  in  the  performance ! 

The  piece  was  written  by  a  young  aspirant,  and  possessed  no  literary 
merit.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Waller  Montague,  the  second  son  of  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  who  finished  life  an  ascetic  priest,  and  the  queen's 
grand  almoner,  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter.  He  was 
in  youth  a  gay  gallant  of  the  court,  little  anticipating  his  own  transmu- 
tation.  Ben  Jonson  was  usually  the  poet  of  the  courtly  masques ;  un« 
fortunately,  for  the  queen,  he  and  Inigo  Jones  had  had  a  furious  quarrel^ 
regarding  their  merits  as  poet  and  designer  of  masques,  and  on  this  ac- 
count ihe  Queen's  Pastoral  had  been  furnished  with  words  by  the  un 
•killed  amateur,  Montague.  It  was  the  part  that  the  queen  took  in  this 
luckless  oastoral  which  called  forth  the  furious  vituperations  of  Master 
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Prynne,  in  his  **  Histromiwlrix,"  Jrel  it  was  only  for  her  majesty's  pri- 
vate exercise  in  herown  courtly  circles. 

In  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  second  English  prince,  and  to  show  how 
little  they  (>articipated  in  the  illiberal  attacks  of  the  fanatic  agitator, 
Prynne,  (which  occurred  about  the  same  period,)  the  queen  was  invited, 
by  the  gentlemen  of  LincoIn^s  Inn  and  of  the  Temple,  to  a  splendid 
masque  and  ballet,  given  at  their  charge.' 

The  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Temple  masques  lasted  three  days,  they  put 
(he  majority  of  the  people  into  an  ecstasy  of  good  humour,  and,  for  a 
while,  contributed  to  soften  the  sour  and  acrid  temper  of  the  times. 

These  outward  glories  were,  notwithstanding,  chequered  with  dark 
indications  of  approaching  troubles,  a  concealed  volcano  was  glowing 
beneath  the  feet  of  those  who  gaily  trod  the  courtly  measures  in  the 
elegant  and  really  harmless  ballets,  which  rendered  still  more  furious 
the  fanaticism  of  Prynne  and  his  coadjutors.  The  brutal  attack  of 
Prynne  on  the  queen,  in  his  Histromastrix,  drew  down  on  him  the  ven- 
geance of  Charles,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  former  character, 
th  )ugh  perfectly  consistent  with  the  law  at  that  time  in  force.  No  one 
commented  on  the  conduct  of  Prynne  with  more  terse  severity  than  that 
honest  but  mistaken  fanatic  himself.  It  is  well  to  conclude  the  subject 
with  his  own  words,  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  keeper  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  Tower,  after  the  accession  of  Chailes  II. :  '*•  King  Charles 
ought  to  have  taken  my  head  when  he  took  my  ears."  It  is  to  llen- 
rieiia^s  great  credit  that  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  save  Prynne'  from 
the  infliction  of  the  pillory  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  ears,  which 
was  pait  of  that  barbarous  and  disgusting  punishment.' 

The  queen's  favourite  residences  were  Somerset  House,  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  the  palace  of  Woodstock.  Her  partiality  to  these  palaces 
w^as  principally  induced  by  the  facilities  they  presented  for  the  Roman- 
catholic  worship.  Somerset  House  was  settled  on  her  as  her  dower- 
palace,  in  case  of  widowhood,  and  this  was  peculiarly  her  private  resi- 

'  It  is  a  riirioua  circumstance  that  the  leaders  in  these  stately  revets  were  two 
genilemenf  who  afterwards  became  the  two  most  celebrated  statesmen  legalists 
uf  their  era,  but  of  dilferent  parties.  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  lord  Clarendon. 
lord  chancellor  and  royaiivt  historian:  the  other,  Bnlstrode  Whitelock,  lord 
deeper,  (appointed  by  parliament)  and  aAerwards  parliamentary  historian. 
Hyde  and  Wtiitelock  were  the  gayest  and  handsomest  gentlemen  of  the  Temple 
and  Lincoln')!!  Inn.  These  magni^cent  entertainments  to  the  queen,  cost  the  innt 
of  court  Q*2.000/. ;  and  though  the  puritans  at  the  time  made  a  horrid  outcry  a; 
the  waste  and  exiravagance  of  the  outlay,  yet  these  rich  societies  did  much  good 
by  dispensing  part  of  their  wealth. 

*Dt.  LingartPs  History  of  England.     Charles  I. 

'This  punishment  was  still  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne;  and  was  endured  by  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  some  printed 
reflection  on  tlie  corrupt  parliaments  of  that  era.  It  is  brutally  alluded  to  by 
pope  in  his  line : — 

**  Earless,  on  high,  stood  uita bashed  Defoe." 

The  scourge  was  likewise  used  as  a  punishment  ailer  the  revolution  by  th« 
gnverun'.eat   of  William   III.i   for   political   olTences,   as   the   answering   I^ne 

■hows  :*- 

**  And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  Bcourge  below." 
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dence;  St  Jameses  was  her  family  abode,  and  the  habilation  of  hei 
children  when  they  were  in  London ;  in  each  of  these  residences  she 
had  chapels  and  lodgings  for  her  twelve  capuchin  almoners.  Woodstock 
was  her  favourite  country  palace,  and  here  she  likewise  had  a  regular 
ehapel  for  her  worship.' 

While  Waller's  lyrics  were  doing  their  best  to  hymn  the  queen  into 
immortality,  Vandyke's  glorious  pencil  was  illustrating  her  personal 
graces,  and  Inigo  Jones's  devising  the  scenery  of  the  masques  and  bal* 
lets  which  formed  the  amusements  of  her  picturesque  and  stately  court, 
Ben  Jon  son,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  wrote  dramatic  poems,  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  queen  in  our  language.  Her  majesty  often 
took  a  part  in  these  diversions,  but  much  less  publicly  than  her  prede* 
cessors.  The  royal  taste  for  these  elegant  amusements  caused  the  great 
nobility  to  dispenser  the  superfluity  of  their  incomes  in  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts.  When  their  majesties  paid  visits  in  their  progresses,  it 
was  the  fashion  for  their  noble  hosts  to  engage  some  poet,  distinguished 

'A  sketch  of  that  noble  syWan  seat  of  the  Plantagenets,  now  vanished  from 
the  earth,  and  the  state  in  which  it  existed  wiien  inhabited  by  Henrietta  Maria, 
will  be  particularly  agreeable  to  those  readers  who  recall  its  memory  througli 
the  magic  creations  of  Sir  Walter  Scotu  The  following  is  frotn  the  pen  of  a  coa 
temporary : — 

**  I  found  that  famous  court  and  princely  palace,  Woodstock,  ancient,  strong 
and  magnificent,  and  situated  on  a  fair  hill.  We  entered  into  the  first  spacious 
court  through  a  large  strong  gate-house,  where  the  keeper  of  that  royal  castl6 
commanded  her  daughter,  a  pretty-  moiiest  maiden,  to  be  my  guide.  So  up  we 
mounted  many  fine  steps  of  freestone,  at  the  further  side  of  the  great  court,  into 
a  spacious  church-like  hall,  with  two  fair  aisles,  with  six  pillars,  white  and 
large,  parting  either  aisle  with  rich  tapestry  hangings  at  tlie  upper  end  thereof 
in  which  was  wrought  the  story  of  the  wild  bnar.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  hall 
we  entered  a  stately  rich  chapel,  with  seven  round  arches,  with  eight  little  win- 
dows above  the  arches,  and  fifteen  in  them.  A  curious  font  there  is  jn  the 
midst  of  it;  and  all  the  roof  is  most  admirably  wrought.  And  having  per- 
formed my  devotions  in  that  princely  chapel,  I  nimbly  ascended  with  my  guide 
into  the  guard-chamber ;  by  this  means  our  entrance  was  free  and  uninterrupted 
into  the  presence-chamber,  and  the  privy-chamber  that  looks  over  the  tennia- 
court,  the  withdrawing-chamber  and  the  bed-chamber,  both  of  which  have  their 
sweet  prospect  over  the  privy-garden.  AAer  which  I  presumed  to  rest  myself 
in  the  waiters'  chamber ;  and  after  a  small  time  of  reposing  to  refresh  ourselve«, 
she  conducted  me,  crossing  the  privy-chamber,  into  the  queen's  bedcharaberi 
where  our  late  renowned  queen  (Elizabeth)  was  kept  prisoner.  There  are 
wuhdrawing,  privy,  presence,  and  guard  chambers  for  her  migesty  queen  Hen^ 
rii'M  Maria.  Out  of  the  wardrobe-court  we  come  into  a  fair  ball  for  her  roa- 
josiy's  guard.  There  is  also  a  council-chamber  curiously  arched,  and  a  neat 
chapel  by  it,  where  queen  Henrietta  Maria  hears  mass;  and  divers  other  'Mr 
And  large  rooms  for  the  nobility  and  officers  of  the  court.  On  the  large  Kig^ 
'uads  of  the  goodly  and  fair  gate-house  I  had  a  full  prospect  of  the  great  and 
spacious  walled  park,  and  the  brave  lawns  and  waters  of  the  neat  and  fair-built 
!odge  for  his  majesty's  chief  ranger  to  inhabit,  sweetly  seated  on  a  hill  near  thit 
sumptuous  court.  One  thing  more,  I  desired  my  fair  and  willing  guide  to  cca- 
duct  me  to,  near  this  place — the  labyrinth  where  the  fair  *ady  was  i^rrprised  b« 
a  clew  of  silk.  I  found  nothing  in  this  bower  but  ruins  of  nan>  \  xtng  and 
strange  wmding  walls  and  turnings,  and  a  dainty  clear-paved  well,  wherein  thifl 
beautiful  creature  did  use  to  bathe  herself.' — From  a  Topographical  ExcuniNi 
Of  three  Norwich  Grentlemen,  in  1636.     Edited  by  Mr.  Brayloy. 
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by  their  approbation,  to  compose  a  dramatic  entertainment  for  thoif 
aoiusement.  Sueh  was  the  case  when  the  earl  of  Newcastle  received 
the  royal  pair  at  his  castle  of  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire.'  On  this  occa« 
sion  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  Ben  Jonson  to  write  the  verses  which 
formed  part  of  their  majesties'*  entertainment.  So  much  pleased  were 
the  royal  pair  with  the  literary  taste  of  the  earl  and  his  loyal  hospitali- 
ties  at  Bolsover,  that  they  agreed  in  the  appointment  of  Newcastle,  as 
governor  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales. 

The  queen  brought  into  the  world,  at  St.  James's,  January  28,  1635, 
the  princess  Elizabeth.  The  states  of  Holland  sent  an  especial  embassy 
to  congratulate  her  majesty  on  the  birth  of  this  little  one,  and  propitiated 
ber  with  rich  presents,'  which  are  described  as  ^^  a  massy  piece  of  amber- 
grease,  two  fair  and  almost  transparent  china  basons,  a  curious  clockj 
and  of  far  greater  value  than  these,  two  beautiful  originals  of  Titian, 
Add  two  of  Tintoret,  to  add  to  the  galleries  of  paintings,  with  which 
the  king  was  enriching  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court.'' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  queen  brought  up  her  children  in  the  exer« 
cise  of  the  catholic  ritual,  till  they  were  thirteen.     There  exists  a  great' 
mass  of  evidence,  to  prove  that  this  assertion  was  false,  for  whatever  she 
might  wish  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  governors  and  tutors  de- 
voted to  the  church  of  England. 

The  first  letter  the  queen  wrote  to  her  young  son,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum ;  the  prince  was  then  but  eight  years  old.  He  had  been 
obstinate  in  his  refusals  to  swallow  some  physical  potion,  with  which 
bis  royal  mother  wished  to  regale  him : 

Thk  Queen  to  her  son  Charles,  Prince  or  Wales.* 
«  Charles, 

*-I  am  sorry  that  I  must  begin  my  first  letter  with  chiding  you,  because  I  heai 
that  you  will  not  take  phisicke.  I  liope  it  was  on  lie  for  this  day,  and  that  to 
morrow  you  will  do  it;  for  if  you  will  not,  I  must  come  to  you  and  make  you 
take  it,  for  it  is  for  your  health.  I  h&ve  given  ordtir  to  mi  lord  of  Newcastel  to 
send  mi  word  to-night  whether  you  will  or  not,  therefore  I  hope  you  will  not 
give  mi  the  paiues  to  goe :  and  so  I  rest 

^*  Your  affectionate  mother, 

**UBNRinTi  Marir. 
*•  To  mi  deare  sonne,  the  prince. 
"  1638." 

The  prince,  in  answer  to  his  governor,  who  made  suitable  remon 
strances,  according  to  the  queen's  directions,  wrote  him  the  following 
original  note,  which,  though  penned  between  double-ruled  lines,  in  a 
round  text-hand,  gives  some  indication  of  the  sprightly  wit  that  after- 
wards distinguished  him — many  who  dislike  pills  and  potions  will  sym- 
pathize with  the  prince : 

Charles,  Princk  of  WaleSi  to  hh  Governor,  Lord  Newcastle. 
•My  lord, 

**■  I  would  not  have  you  take  too  much  phisike,  for  it  doth  always  ma«ce  /n« 
worse ;  and  I  think  it  will  doe  the  like  with  you.  I  ride  every  day,  and  aiv 
ready  to  follow  any  other  directions  from  you. 

**  Make  haste  back  to  him  that  lovey  you. 
"Charles  P.*" 

'Historical  C^olh^ctions  of  Noble  Families,  by  Collins,  p.  26. 

*Mem(ir  of  He  arietta  Maria,  1672.  "Dr.  Lingard,  vo!.  ix.  p  32V 
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It  is  possible  ihat  Charles  I.  might  have  successfully  contended  witli 
the  inimical  party,  if,  at  the  critical  juncture  of  the  year  1038,  he  had 
not  incurred  the  uncompromising  hatred  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  by  grant- 
ing an  asylum  in  England  to  the  object  of  that  minister's  persecution, 
the  queen-mother  of  France,  Marie  de  Medicis.  The  affectionate  recefH 
lion  given  by  Charles  to  the  mother  of  his  queen,  was  a  fresh  instancf 
of  his  conjugal  attachment.  The  king  travelled  in  state  to  meet  Marie 
de  Medicis  at  Harwich,'  where  she  landed,  and  escorting  her,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  to  London,  her  entry  was  made  there,  with  as  much 
'Solenmity  as  if  she  had  been  at  the  pinnacle  of  royal  prosperity.  In 
reality,  slie  was  a  distressed  fugitive,  impoverished,  and  hunted  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  through  the  ingratitude  of  Richelieu,  the  creature 
f.vho  originally  owed  his  grandeur  to  her  favour. 

The  filial  care  of  Henrietta  was  active  in  providing  all  that  could  eou* 
tribute  to  soothe  the  wounded  mind  of  her  mother,  especially  in  proving 
that,  fallen  as  she  was  from  her  high  estate,  she  was,  in  the  eyes  of  & 
dutiful  daughter,  more  a  queen  than  ever.  The  words  of  one  of  the 
'  servants  *  of  the  fugitive  queen  will  prove  how  warmly  she  was  wel- 
comed to  England  by  her  loving  child.  ^*  You  shall  only  know,  Uiat 
the  Sieur  Sebat,  who  officiated  as  the  superintendant  of  her  household, 
had  permission  to  mark  with  his  chalks  fifty  chambers  at  St.  James's  as 
her  apartments,  the  whole  furnished  by  the  particular  care  of  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain,  who  seemed  to  convert  all  her  ordinary  occupations 
into  attention  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  queen,  her  mother." 

But  there  was  a  personal  trait  of  affection  in  Henrietta,  which  spoke 
more  to  the  heart  than  any  cost  or  splendour  of  reception  could  have 
done.  When  the  royal  carriage,  in  which  were  seated  Marie  de  Medicis 
and  her  son-in-law,  Charles  I.,  entered  the  great  quadrangle  of  the 
palace  of  Si.  James,  queen  Henrietta,  at  the  first  flourish  of  trumpets, 
left  her  cliainber  and  descended  the  great  staircase,  to  receive  her  august 
mother.  Slie  was  accompanied  by  her  children,  the  little  prince  of 
Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  the  infant 
Elizabeth.  The  queen  being  then  near  her  time,  and  in  critical  health,  a 
chair  was  placed  for  her  majesty  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  but  when  she 
perceived  her  royal  parent,  such  was  her  anxieiy  to  show  her  duty  an(^ 
tenderness,  that  she  arose,  and  hurrying  to  her  carriage,  endeavoured^ 
with  her  trembling  hands,  to  open  the  dr>or,  which  slie  was  too  weak  to 
accomplish.  The  moment  her  mother  alighted,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
before  her,  to  receive  her  blessing,  and  the  royal  children  knelt  around 
them.     Every  one  who  saw  it  was  affected  to  tears  at  the  meeting.' 

The  restless  spirit  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  the  selfish  turbulence  o' 
heriuumerous  and  hungry  train,  made  but  an  ill  return  to  Charles  and 
Henrietta,  for  their  disinterested  and  loving-kindness  to  her  in  her  dis- 
tress.    Henrietta  related,  with  tears,  to  the  sympathizing  historian,  ma- 

*  Dr   Lingard,  vol.  ix.  p.  322. 

'  'I  rje  Sieur  de  la  Serres,  historiographer  of  France,  who  accompanied  Mario  da 
Modicis  to  England,  and  has  left  a  narrutive  of  her  visiu  It  shows  the  imn.euM 
"Kient  of  the  palace  of  St.  James  at  that  era. 

•Ibid 
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dame  de  Mottevilie,  ^how  dreadfully  the  king  was  embarrassed  by  (he 
pxlravagaiice  of  her  mother's  attendants,  and  when  he  could  not  find 
means  to  satisfy  their  rapacity,  they  had  the  folly  and  malignity  to  carry 
their  complaints  to  parliament  and  petition  for  larger  allowances''* — thai 
parliament,  which  had  viewed  the  visit  of  the  queen-mother  with  inimi- 
cal feeling,  and  had  considered  the  circumstance  of  a  second  establish- 
ment for  the  catholic  worship  at  court  with  angry  disgust. 

The  queen,  in  the  winter  of  1640,  lost  her  youngest  daughter,  the 
princess  Anne,  who  died,  December  8,  1640,  at  the  age  of  four  years. 
Just  before  the  royal  child  expired,  the  necessity  of  prayer  being  men- 
tioned to  her,  she  said,  that  she  did  not  think  she  could  say  her  long 
prayer,  (meaning  the  Lord's  prayer)  but  she  would  say  her  short  one, 
and  repeated :  ^^  Lighten  mine  eyes,  O  Lord,  that  1  sleep  not  the  sleep 
of  death." ' 

There  is  an  important  section  in  madame  de  Motteville's  work,  being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  historical  memoir,  of  which  the  queen  of 
Charles  1.  is  the  authoress,  quite  as  much  as  the  celebrated  memoirs  of 
Sully  were  written  by  that  great  man.' 

This  tract  is  headed  Abrege  des  Revolutions  (PJlnghterrey  stnd  is  thus 
intro<Iuced  by  the  editress :  ^^  Recital  made  by  the  queen  of  England, 
Henriette  Marie,  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Marie  de  Medicis  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Virgins  of  St.  Mary  de  Chaillot,  of  which  she  was 
foundress,  written  by  madame  de  Motteville,'  to  whom  this  princess 
dictated." 

The  regnal  history  of  Charles  1.  is  too  wide  a  field  for  the  biographer 
of  his  wife  to  enter,  unless  forced  upon  the  portion  in  which  the  queec 
was  personally  involved.  Yet  the  view  taken  by  Henrietta  herself  of 
some  parts  of  that  history  justly  demands  a  place  in  her  life.  The  queen 
relates  af&irs  without  troubling  her  head,  whether  by  her  admissions, 
her  much-loved  lord,  is  convicted  of  invading  the  English  constitution 
or  not;  for  she  evidently  comes  to  the  point  in  ignorance,  that  such 
was  a  crime.  Henrietta  declares  that  when  a  vast  number  of  books  of 
Common  Prayer  were  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Scotch,  (at  the  time  of 
the  Liturgy  being  forced  on  that  unwilling  people,)  her  husband,  glad  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  her  attention  being  then  forcibly  drawn  to  the 
subject,  brought  her  one  of  the  Common  Prayer  Books,  and  sat  down 
by  her  for  a  whole  evening  and  prevailed  on  her  to  examine  it  with  him. 
Ut  pressed  on  her  notice,  the  fact,  which  no  living  creature  can  deny, 
that  though  there  is  much  in  the  mass  book  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Common  Prayer  Book,  yet  there  are  very  few  pages  in  the  Common 
Prayer  which  are  not  supplied  from  the  mass  book  and  breviary.  Hen* 
rietta's  prejudices  were  scarcely  neutralized  by  this  conviction,  for  she 
adds  directly,  ^^  it  was  this  fatal  book  which  occasioned  the  first  revolt 
in  Scotland." 

The  rage  of  the  people,  the  queen  observed,  had  been  excited  against 
Straflord  because  he  had  obtained  funds  of  the  Irish  parliament,  suflicienl 

*  Granger,  vol.  ii.  p.  100-2. 

•They  were  written  by  dictation  to  his  secretaries. 

*Maaanie  cIg  Motteville,  vol.  i.  pp.  242,  2t)0.     Edited  narrative  of  the  i 
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to  enable  the  king  to  raise  an  army.  He  had  likewise  pro|>ose«I  to  his 
royal  master  the  plan  to  gain  a  greater  degree  of  power  by  means  of  thia 
army.  The  parliament  pursued  him  with  vengeance — Strafford  boldly 
requested  the  king  *'  to  let  them  take  their  course  and  do  their  worst.''- 
*'The  king,"  she  says,  "too  yielding,  did  as  this  generous  minister  ad 
vised,  and  suffered  him  to  be  immured  in  the  Tower-,  when  there,  his 
«»nemic8  loaded  him  with  calumnies  and  crimes ;  for  a  long  time  he  was 
brought  every  day  before  the  commons  to  be  interrogated,  he  replied  to 
every  impeachment  with  dauntless  spirit  and  irrepressible  wit;  many 
who  had  been  indifferent  towards  him  at  first,  became  his  warmest  par- 
tisans.'' *  "  The  queen,"  observes  madame  de  Motteville,  ^  while  telling 
ra  ?  these  things,  interrupted  her  narrative  by  this  description  of  Strafford. 
^  He  was  ugly,  but  agreeable  enough  in  person,  and  had  the  finest  haod& 
in  the  world.' " 

Notwithstanding  the  spirited  defence  of  the  fascinating  and  brilliant 
Straff>rd,  the  queen  acknowledged  that  she  was  dreadfully  alarmed  for 
him,  and  laboured  with  all  the  energy  of  female  diplomacy,  to  save  this 
faithful  friend.  We  suspect  that  her  exertions  did  Strafford  no  good,  but 
a  prodigious  deal  of  harm ;  however,  she  satisfied  herself  that  she  was 
doing  wonders  in  his  cause.  "  Every  evening,"  says  her  narrative, "  was 
a  rendezvous  given,  and  the  most  mechanl  of  his  enemies  admitted  to  a 
conference  with  her,  by  the  way  of  the  back  stairs  of  the  palace,  leading 
into  the  apartments  of  one  or  other  of  her  ladies  of  honour,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  off  duty  and  away  in  the  country."  ■  At  the  foot  of  the 
back  stairs  the  queen  often  met  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  faction 
alone,  "  lighted  only  by  a  fiambeau  which  she  held  in  her  hand;*  she 
ofiered  them  all  things  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose,  yet  gained  no 
one  but  lord  Dembi,"  (Digby.)  U  is  to  be  feared  that  in  these  inter- 
views, which  resemble  the  conferences  between  the  beautiful  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  demagogue  Mirabeau,  that  the  wily  republicans  con- 
trived to  elicit  intelligence  from  the  vivacious  and  loquacious  Henrietta, 
which  were  fearfully  injurious  to  her  own  party.  "Only  prevail  upon  a 
lady  to  talk  on  what  is  nearest  her  heart,"  say  the  diplomatists,  "  you 
have  nought  to  do  but  listen,  and  all  her  intentions  are  revealod."  The 
observation  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  woman  out  of  te 
thorny  paths  of  political  intrigue. 

The  next  great  mistake  made  by  the  queen  was  her  choice  of  agenti 
m  negotiating  with  the  army,  which  had  become  disgusted  with  the  par* 
liament,  and  were  inclined  to  declare  for  the  king.  Two  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  queen's  household  held  commands  in  this  army,  and  \yere 
entrusted  by  her  majesty  as  agents  to  bring  it  over  to  the  king.  These 
were  George  Goring,  her  chamberlain,  and  Arthur  Wilmot;  the  king 
determined  to  send  the  queen's  equerry,  Harry  Jermyn,  to  negotiate^  a 
dispute  which  had  occurred  between  them.  The  queen  had  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  prove  a  most  dangerous  office  for  Jermyn  to  mediate 

•  Madame  de  Mottevillo.  vol.  i.  p.  25.  « Ibid.  ■  Ibid. 

*  Both  Jermyn  and  Gonng  held  their  offices  when  Bassompierre  was  in  Eng' 
uuid  .  thev  are  mentl«>ned  by  him.  Jermyn  was  twenty-blx  years  older  thaii  iu 
\vmmn. 
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t)iis  quarrel ;  she  called  him  into  her  cabinet,  and,  after  omnninicatiug 
the  king's  intention,  told  him  ^^  that  her  ft-ar  was,  that  in  case  the  parlia- 
ment got  an  inkling  of  the  business,  they  would  drive  him  and  every 
other  confidential  servant  from  her  'household."  At  that  instant,  ths 
king  entered  into  the  cabinet,  and  said,  playfully,  ^^  if  to  be  done,  it  ia 
be  that  must  do  it.'' 

^  He  must  not  do  it,"  replied  the  queen ;  ^^  and  when  you  learn  why^ 
you  wiil  be  of  my  mind." 

^  Speak  then,  madame,"  replied  the  king,  still  smiling,  ^  that  I  may 
Jkoow  what  it  is  that  I  have  commanded,  and  that  you  forbid." 

The  queen  then  explained  seriously,  '^  how  fearfully  inconvenienced 
they  should  be  if  one  of  their  principal  servants  was  discovered  in  thia 
negotiation,  and  driven  from  them."  The  king  allowed  she  was  right, 
but  said  ^  there  was  no  one  to  whom  Goring  and  Wihnot  would  listen 
but  Jermyn,  who  was  esteemed  by  both,  and  was  mild  and  conciliatory; 
besides,  all  ought  to  be  risked  for  Strafford's  sake."  The  queen  yielded 
to  these  reasons,  and  Jermyn  departed  on  his  errand.  He  represented 
to  his  two  friends.  Goring  and  Wilmot,  the  message  of  the  king,  with 
which  he  was  charged.  The  flawy  temper  of  Goring  was  aggravated 
by  finding  that  he  was  not  destined  to  command  the  army ;  but,  being 
exceedingly  deceitful,  he  dissimulated  his  wrath.  That  very  evening,  he 
stole  forth  secretly,  and  betrayed  the  whole  scheme  to  the  parliament. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  object  of  his  envy  was  Strafford  \ 
he  was  determined  that  he  should  die  without  aid. 

The  event  took  place  directly,  which  the  queen  had  anticipated :  the 
parliament  sent  humbly  to  request  that  the  king  would  please  to  com- 
mand that  no  person  of  the  queen's  household  should  quit  VVhitehalL 
The  king  and  queen  were  hen  morally  certain  that  some  person  had 
betrayed  their  design,  and  t)  at  Jermyn's  mission  had  been  discovered ; 
but  neither  of  them  susppcu^d  the  frank,  railling,  gallant  George  Goring, 
as  the  informer  —  on  the  contrary,  they  were  peculiarly  anxious  for  his 
safety,  lest  the  ebullitions  of  his  zealous  loyalty  should  compromise  it. 

The  whole  intrigue  ended  with  Jermyn,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
in  the  royal  houF<^hol(l,  (lying  to  France.  It  is  certain  that  these  cour- 
tiers, though  descended  from  the  heroes  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  were 
troubled  with  very  little  of  their  superfluous  valour,  and  evidently 
deeroed  discrci'on  the  better  part  of  it.  But  the  only  man  who  could 
have  gvLid'jd  valour  by  the  soul  of  genius,  and  righted  the  car  of  state, 
whirled  oiit  ol  its  place,  now  bereft  of  all  aid,  by  the  envy  of  the  little 
great  raon  of  the  court,  was  nearly  hunted  to  the  last  gasp.  Tet,  day 
by  day,  Strafford  defended  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  with  un« 
daunted  eloquence,  that  agitated  all  hearts.  The  king  and  queen  ^  it- 
nessed  the  scene  with  painful  interest  from  latticed  boxes;  and  every 
evening  they  met  each  other  with  aching  hearts  and  tearful  eyes,  as  the 
queen  told  madame  de  MottevilleJ 

To  the  surprise  of  their  majesties,  Goring  declared  himself  vocife- 
roasly  against  Stra£R>rd  and  the  royal  party ;  and  when,  afterwards,  hs 

'  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.,  p.  260     Edited  Narrative  of  tlie  Queau. 
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was  reproached  by  message  from  the  queen  for  h'u  ingratitude,  when  h« 
had  been  her  officer  so  many  years,  he  affirmed  that,  '^  his  conduct  arose 
from  his  aversion  to  having  any  coadjutor  in  the  service  he  meant  to 
render  their  majesties."  Thus  this  man's  egotism  effected  the  first  fatal 
blow  to  the  cause  of  king  Charles.  StraSbrd,  when  he  found  he  had 
lost  his  friend  Jermyn,  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  "  It  was  not,"  con- 
tinues the  queen,  "  that  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  feared  to  die ;  he  could 
f»sily  have  saved  himself  by  flight  more  than  once,  but  he  would  not 
do  it.  All  his  ambition  was  bent  on  confounding  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  the  proofs  of  his  innocence ;  he  ought  to  have  been  forced  to 
take  more  sure  means." 

The  queen's  frequent  expression,  "  that  the  king  and  herself*  were  lefk 
without  servants,"  arises  from  a  political  movement  of  the  parliament, 
by  which  the  whole  royal  household  were  changed  at  a  blow.  Some 
of  the  leaders  o(  the  opposition  were  placed  in  immediate  domestication 
with  the  royal  family ;  as,  for  instance,  the  discontented  peer,  lord 
Elssex,  was  made  lord  chamberlain,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prince  of  Wales,'  in  hopes 
that  he  would  act  as  a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown,  being  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Grays,  the  hereditary  leaders  of  the  Calvinistic  party,  or 
Edward  VI.'s  church. 

English  history  usually  affirms  that  the  queen,  terrified  at  the  mobs 
which  surrounded  Whitehall,  yelling  for  Strafford's  head,  implored 
Charles  to  give  him  up,  and  save  her  and  her  children,  and  that  he 
signed  Strafford's  death-warrant  in  consequence  of  her  feminine  fears. 
The  queen  ought,  however,  to  be  heard  in  her  own  defence,  and  she 
declares*  it  was  a  procession  of  the  bishops  which  shook  the  king's 
resolution,  as  these  prelates  represented  *^  that  it  was  better  one  man 
should  die  than  the  whole  realm  perish."  Henrietta  so  frankly  acknow- 
ledges, in  general,  her  erroneous  conduct,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der her  from  doing  so  here,  if  she  had  felt  herself  betrayed  by  her  femi- 
nine fears ;  for  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  howling  mob  is  no  disgrace  to  a 
woman.  The  truth  is,  Henrietta's  faults  arose,  not  from  want  of  cou- 
rage, but  from  loquacious  communication.  The  assertion  of  the  queen^s 
pusillanimity  being  entirely  founded  on  palace-gossip,  we  believe  that 
Henrietta  has  been  confounded  with  the  queen  of  France,  her  mother, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  who  was  domesticated  with  her  at  that  period,  and 
was  exceedingly  frightened  at  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  mob. 

*^  Strafford,"  continues  the  queen,*  "•  himself  sent  to  entreat  his  royai 
master  to  sign  his  death-warrant,  to  appease  the  insurgents,  expecting, 

*The  marquis  of  Hertford  became  much  attached  to  the  king;  and  one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  devoted  of  cavaliers,  cherishing  more  gratitude  for  the  :ecogf!i* 
tioi>  of  lady  Katherine  Gray's  marriage  with  his  grandfather,  by  the  bouse  of 
Btuart,  than  resentment  for  the  persecution  he  himself  had  uildergone  in  bit 
youth,  for  his  first  marriage  with  lady  Arabella  Stuart. 

■Queen's  Narrative,  M^moires  de  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.  p.  20(V-2. 

■Madame  de  Motteville,  Queen's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  260.  The  queen,  per 
liapt  unintentionally,  presents  some  parallel  between  the  execution  of  Straflbrd'i 
death-warrant  and  that  of  Maiy  queen  of  Soots. 
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Hoiibtless,  that  he  should  be  pardoned  when  tlieir  first  rage  was  over 
But  as  soon  as  his  enemies  had  the  king^s  signature,  without  heedin| 
the  royal  c>»mmandment  to  the  contrary .»  they  hurried  the  victim  to 
deaih.  The  more  public  was  his  d^ath,  th^  mo.e  was  seen  of  the  gran- 
deur of  his  mind  a  .d  his  admirable  firnaie^s.  He  spoke  uncompro- 
mi^i'iorlv  to  his  enemies,  and,  in  spite  of  thf^ir  barbirity,  he  forced  them 
to  regret  him,  an  1  ticiily  to  avow  that  tht'y  had  done  him  injustice." 

It  has  bpen  asserted  that  the  roval  friends  for  whom  Strafford  sacri- 
ficed  himself  were  indifferent  to  his  fate,  but  these  are  the  actual  words 
of  the  queen : — •'  Tiie  king  suffered  extreme  sorrow,  the  queen  wept 
incessantly;   ihty  both  anticipated,  too  truly,  that  this  death  would, 
sooner  or  later,  deprive  the  one  of  life  and  the  other  of  all  happiness  in 
ibis  world."     L'^t  no  one,  after  this,  say  that  the  high-minded  Strafford 
fell  unpiiied,  a  victim  to  the  selfish  fears  of  the  queen.'     In  the  midst 
of  these  awful  scenes,  the  princess  royal,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  of 
age,  was  espoused  in  person  at  Whitehall  chapel,  by  the  son  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  a  boy  of  the  age  of  eleven,  a  truly  proiestant  alli- 
ance, which  ought  lo  have  given  the  country  great  satisfaction.     This 
marriage  took  place  May  2,  1641.     The  day  after,  the  mob  broke  into 
VVestminsier  Abb-  y,  pillitged  it,  and  did  all   the  mischief  with  which 
revoluiiona'-y  mob-:  generally  amuse  themselves,  yelling  all  the  time  for 
Strafford's  death,   who   was    executed   May    12,    1641.      The  queen's 
mother,  Marie  de  M.^dicis,  was  so  infinitely  terrified  at  the  violence  of 
the  in>urgent  mobs  at  this  crisis,  that  she   insisted  on  departing  forth- 
with to  Hi.lland.     This  queen  was  a  marked  person  by  the  insurgents; 
they  excited  the  popular  wrath  against  her  by  every  invention  within 
the  raniC  of  po3s=i  ul  ty.     The  means  by  which  they  effected  this  pur- 
pose miy  be  guessed  by  the  following  proceedings  of  Ihe  House  of 
Lords:  —  '^Augu.-t  26,  1641.    The  house  have  committed  lo  prison  the 
man  that  printed  the  scandalous  baflet  concerning  the  queen's  mother 
going  away,  and  will  consider  of  further  punishment ;  they  have  ordered 
that  thess  ballets  (ballads)  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hang- 


man.* 


Lord  Arundel,  the  earl-marshal,  escorted  the  queen's  mother  to  Porer, 
by  the  orders  of  the  king.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  when  she  bade 
farewell  to  her  mother,  the  queen  was  obljged  to  part  from  the  king, 
who  commenced  his  journey  lo  Scotland,  August  9,  1641,  when  ha 
abolLshed  that  episcopacy  which  he  had  recently  shaken  his  throne  to 
enforce.  He  travelled  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  1 5th,  the  queen  received 
a  letter  from  him,  announcing  his  safe  arrival  in  Edinburgh.  Her  ma« 
jesty  instantly  sent  the  tidings  to  the  royal  secretary,  sir  Edward  Ni- 
cholas.    Her  letter,  in  broken  English,  is  a  curiosity. 

.    QuRKir  Hkitkietta  Maria  to  Stb  Edward  Nicholas.' 
"Maistre  Nicholas, 

^'  I  have  re:$eave(l  your  letter ;  and  that  (which)  you  send  me  from  the  king^ 
mheh  (wlio)  writes  me  word  he  at  (has)  been  vere  well  reseaved  in  Scotland , 

>Mad*«me  de  Motteville,  Queen's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
"Letter  oi'  sir  Edward  Nicholeu,  secretary  to  Churles  L,  to  ihe  king.     PrintaJ 
in  Evelyn's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  ''.  *Ibid. 
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und  that  both  the  armi  and  the  people  have  shied  a  ereat  joy  to  see  the  king, and 
uuch  lliat  theay  say  was  never  seen  before.     Pray  God  it  may  (be)  antinued. 

For  the  letter  that  I  writt  to  you  eounserning  the  communonairet.  it  is  tbem  tha 
are  toe  dispatch  bussinesst  in  the  king's  abi<ence.     I  thank  you  for  you  care  of 
geving  me  advises  of  what  passes  at  London ;  and  soe  I  reste, 

"  Your  frand, 

^'Hkitrixttb  Maris  R. 
"Otelands.  the  19lh  August." 
Indoised — ["  For  mistre  Nicholas."] 

The  manor  and  mansion  of  Oatlands  had  been  a  favourite  dower  re« 
sidence  of  the  queens  of  England  for  several  centuries.  The  ancieht 
building  was  originally  built  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  domain ;  for  the 
vicinity  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  for  fast-days,  and  of  stagnant  water 
for  replenishing  the  moats  and  fosses  which  defended  such  habitatioiu^ 
were  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  site  of  a  castellated  dwelling  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  old  palace  of  Oallands  was  levelled  with  the  dust 
in  the  civil  wars*  in  common  with  every  other  dwelling  to  which  queen 
Henrietta  was  particularly  attached.  Here  the  queen  was  residing  with 
all  her  children  excepting  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  who  often  visited 
her  from  Richmond  or  Ham.  The  parliament,  which  either  could  not 
or  would  not  be  prorogued  till  the  end  of  October,*  busied  itself  exceed- 
ingly  regarding  the  queen's  residence  with  her  children,  and  testified  the 
utmost  jealousy  of  her  confessor,  father  Phillipps,  who  underwent  seve- 
ral examinations,  and  many  portentous  hints  were  dropped  by  the  round- 
head orators  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  queen's  establish- 
ment of  capucins  at  Somerset  House. 

The  storm  of  civil  war  meantime  was  growling  and  muttering  around, 
its  first  symptoms  among  the  middle  classes  were  indicated  by  large 
bands  of  people  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  in  company  mustering  together^ 
And  hunting  down  the  king's  deer  in  the  day-lime  in  Windsor  forest, 
and  even  attempting  the  same  incursions  in  the  demesnes  of  Oatlands. 

Sir  Edward  Nicholas  came  to  reside  at  his  house  within  three  miles 
of  Oatlands  park,  for  the  convenience  of  the  royal  correspondence.  The 
king's  plan  of  signifying  his  approbation,  as  to  the  events  going  on  in 
England  and  in  his  family,  was  to  send  back  the  letters  of  his  secretary 
with  his  opinion  written  on  the  margin.  The  queen  is  often  mentioned 
in  these  notations.  The  king  usually  mentions  her  by  the  appellation 
of  "  my  wife."  As,  for  instance,  he  writes  to  Nicholas,  *^  Your  despatch 
]  received  this  morning;  but  tell  my  wife  that  J  have  found  fault  with 
you  because  none  of  hers  was  within  it."  Many  measures  are  discussed 
in  this  correspondence,  which  were  likely  to  incur  the  displeas'Te  of 
the  queen.  Among  others,  the  faithful  secretary  advises  the  kmg  to 
obviate  the  discussion  of  the  capucins  at  Somerset  House,  in  the  ensuing 
sessions  of  parliament,  by  sending  them  all  away  before  the  attack  com- 
menced. Perhaps  the  secretary  thought  this  measure  was  as  well  to 
lake  place  when  his  royal  master  was  out  of  hearing  of  the  queen'i 

mentations  and  remonstrances. 

"^he  king  was  dubious  on  this  head.    ^^  I  know  not  what  to  say,''  hi 

'  Evdljm's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.     Nicholas  Corresi ondence,  p.  2. 
•Ibid.  p.  16. 
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•rrote  on  this  letter,  •'  if  it  be  not,  to  advertise  my  wife  of  the  parlia- 
ment's intention  concerning  her  capucins,  and  so  first  to  hear  what  she 
will  say  ?" ' 

It  was  by  no  means  likely  that  the  queen  would  say  anything  rea- 
sonable. That  elegantly- worded  bui  mischievous  letter  of  her  mother, 
already  quoted,  was  the  code  on  which  she  always  acted  in  regard  to 
her  religion.  The  utter  downfall  of  her  husband's  dignity,  and  the 
reign  of  her  family,  according  to  the  principles  she  imbibed  from  it, 
were  to  take  place  before  she  would  give  up  the  least  particle  of  the 
Roman-eatholic  observances,  that  her  obstinacy  could  preserve.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  estahlishment  of  capucins  remained  till  about 
a  year  afterwards,  when  the  infuriated  mob  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
,ihe  chapel. 

The  queen  at  this  period  fencied  that  she  obtained  very  valuable  in- 
formation from  her  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  lady  Carlisle,  reganl- 
ing  the  proceedings  of  lord  Kimbohon  and  Mr.  Pym,  two  leaders  of  the 
roundheads,  who  governed  those  committees  of  the  lords  and  commons, 
which  exercised  extraordinary  power  during  the  recess  of  parliament. 
Lady  Carlisle  was  on  terms  of  extraordinary  intimacy  with  both  these 
agitators;  but  instead  of  communicating  useful  intelligence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, she  betrayed  to  them  every  incident  that  occurred  in  the  royal 
household,  which  the  queen  soon  afier  found  to  her  cost. 

"  Being  yestenlay  at  Oatlands,  to  attend  the  queen's  command,"  wrote  sir  Ed 
ward  Niclioias  to  the  abseilt  king,  **  her  majesty  gave  me  this  paper,  encloeed, 
with  command  to  nfni]  it  this  (hty  to  your  majesty.     It  wa;fi  brought  to  the  queen 
by  lady  Carlisle,  who  saith  she  had  it  from  lord  JNIandeville.'    I  confess  it  were 
not  amiss  to  have  it  publisheci.'^ 

The  nature  of  this  paper  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  probably  some 
atlack  on  the  queen,  or  measure  Regarding  the  royal  children's  residence 
with  her.  The  treacherous  spy,  in  order  to  obtain  more  credit  with  her 
royal  mistress,  had  given  this  small  piece  of  information  on  a  subject 
which  was  to  be  public  in  a  few  days. 

Both  houses  of  parliament  met  before  the  king's  return,  and  discussed 
the  fact  of  the  frequent  visits  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  queen. 

**  And  though,"  wrote  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  "  the  commons  asserted  *  that  ihey 
did  not  doubt  the  motherly  atieotion  and  care  of  her  majesty  towards  him  ;  yet 
tliere  were  some  dangeroti^i  persons  at  Oai lands,  Jesuits  and  others;  and  there- 
fore it  was  desired  that  the  marquis  of.llonford  should  be  enjoined  to  taice  the 
prince  into  bis  custody  and  cliarge,  attending  on  him  in  person.'  This  resoiu- 
Cion  was  delivered  yesiertJay  at  Oatland?,  by  my  lord  of  Holland  to  the  queen,' 
who,  I  hear,  gave  ft  very  wi;>e  and  discreet  answer  to  the  same,  as,  I  believe, 
her  own  pen  will  speedily  acquaint  your  majesty."' 

The  answer  that  the  queen  made  to  Holland  was,  ^'  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  merely  visited  Oatlands  to  celebrate  his  sister's  birth-day.''^ 

*  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  24.     Sept.  27,  1641. 

'Better  known  by  the  title'  of  KimboUon^  in  the  civil  wars;  he  was  heir  *o  tlie 
carl  of  Manchester :  his  next  brother  was  a  catholic,  although  this  lord  was  « 
.pnritan. 

*  Letter  of  sir  Edward  Nicholas  to  the  king,     Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  M 

*  Correspondence  of  si?  Edward  IJicholas.     Evelyn's  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  5f 
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This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  earl  of  Holland  app^*8nH    .. 
in  the  reality  of  documentary  history^  in  a  displeasing  light  tu  queeu  v 
Henrietta;  he  is,  in  fact,  usually  found  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  :• 
her  will,  despite  of  the  assertions  of  Horace   Walpole,  who,  having 
clinked  a  coarse  rhyme,  that  he  thought  peculiarly  wounding  to  the  re*  - 
putation  of  queen  Henrietta,  deemed  himself  bound  to  prove  his  idle  : 
words,  by  twisting  every  possibility  of  scandal  into  a  serious  charge 
cg^inst'her. 

About  the  same  time  the  qoecn^s  confessor,  Phdlipps,  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an  evidence  to  enable  them  to  convict  * 
Benson,  a  member  o(  parliament,  of  selling  protections  to  the  miserable 
catholics.  In  England,  be  it  observed,  that  every  species  of  persecution, 
besides  its  other  more  apparent  evils,  formed  opportunities  for  bribery  - 
and  robbery.  Father  Phillipps  would  not  be  sworn  on  our  translation 
of  .the  Bible,  and  the  house,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  take  an  oath 
which  he  considered  binding  to  him,  commenced  a  theological  wrangle, 
and  eventually  committed  him  to  prison  for  contempt  of  the  scriptures 
^^  authorized  in  England."  In  this  exigence,  the  queen  sent  a  sensible 
and  conciliatory  message  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  saying,  ^  that  if 
her  confessor  did  not  appear  to  have  done  any  wrong  against  the  state 
maliciously,  she  hoped,  for  her  sake,  they  would  forgive  and  liberate 
him."  The  House  of  Lords  complied ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
fused him  bail.' 

The  queen  says,  in  her  own  narrative,*  "  ihat  the  parliament  sent  to 
her  that  she  must  surrender  her  young  family  into  their  hands  during 
the  absence  of  the  king,  lest  she  should  lake  the  opportunity  of  making 
papists  of  them."  And  here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  from  the  best 
authority,^  it  is  certain  that  the  queen  had,  at  an  early  period,  tampered 
with  the  religion  of  the  princess  Mary,  her  eldest  daughter,  having  se- 
cretly given  her  a  crucifix  and  a  rosary,  taught  the  use  of  them,  and 
made  her  keep  them  in  her  pocket.  Probably  ambition  had  a  share  in 
this  furtive  proceeding,  because,  as  a  protestant,  the  princess-royal  could 
only  match  with  a  petty  prince.  The  matrimonial  destiny  of  the  child 
was  now  decided  as  the  spouse  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  therefore  lesa 
occasion  existed  for  religious  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  parliament. 
Most  likely,  lady  Carlisle  had  given  information  of  the  queen's  conduct 
to  Kimbolton  and  Pym.  The  queen,  unconscious  of  the  spy  that  was 
about  her,  replied  to  the  parliament,  "  that  her  sons  were  under  the  lui* 
tion  of  their  separate  governors,  who  were  not  papists ;  and,  above  all^ 
she  knew  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  husband  that  they  should  not  be 
brought  up  in  her  religion."  To  remove  all  cause  of  complaint,  she 
left  Oatlands  and  withdrew  to  Hampton  Court,  from  whence  she  came 
occasionally  to  see  her  little  ones,  and  thus  gave  up  her  constant  sojourn 
with  them.   Then  her  enemies  raised  reports  that  slie  meant  to  leave  the 

'Nicholas  Papers  (Kvelyn),  vol.  iv.  p.  62. 

'Madame  deMottovillp,  vol.  i.,  p.  2(53.     From  the  Queen's  Narranvo. 

'MS.  Journal  of  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache, one  of  ihe  queen's  capuoins  at  Sninet- 
i«t  House.  Father  Cyprian  does  not  mention  any  attempts  on  the  reii|poa  of  ttM 
iiieen'i  sons  in  tlieir  childhood. 
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•:*  tiiig^  th  a"^  carry  off  her  children.  They  sent  orders  to  a  ^ewtleinan, 
>'  who  was  in  the  cunimission  of  the  peace"  at  Oatlaiids,  ^  to  hotd  himself 
'j  ready,  with  a  certain  portion  of  militia,'^  called  by  the  quoen  paysans 
annes^  "  to  serve  the  king  according  to  their  orders."  For,  athong  the 
other  anomalies  of  this  revolution,  almost  to  the  last  all  measures  in  op* 
position  to  the  king  were  enforced  in  his  own  name,  to  the  infinite  mys« 
tification  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  mostly  well  meaning, 
though  unlearned. 

^  The  parliamentary  order  to  the  Oatlands  magistrate  commanded  him 
ftnd  bis  posse  to  wait  till  midnight  in  the  park  at  Oatlands,  where  they 
would  be  joined  by  cavalry,  whose  officers  would  direct  wliai  they  were 
io  do.  The  magistrate  immediately  sought' the  queen,  showed  her  his 
order,  and  declared  his  intentions  to  obey  her  commands.  She  thanked 
him  warmly,  but  told  him  that  ^  she  wished  him  to  do  exactly  what  par- 
liament dictated,  and  then  to  remain  tratiquil.'  Meanwhile,  without 
raising  any  alarm,  she  sent  promptly  to  the  principal  officers  on  whom 
she  could  rely  in  London,  who  were  absent  froni  the  army  on  furlough, 
and  she  entreated  them  to  be  with  hei*  before  midnight^  with  all  the 
friends  they  could  muster  *,  then  she  summoned  all  her  household  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  not  even  excepting  the  scullions  in  her  kitchen  \ ' 
without  showing  any  inquietude,  she  proposed  to  spend  the  evening  in 
Oailands  Park,  «vhere  her  muster  arrived  and  joined  lier  party.  The 
night,  however,  wore  away,  without  the  threatened  attack  from  the  ad- 
verse powers,  save'that  about  twenty  horsemen,  on  the  road  near  the  park, 
were  seen  prowling  around,  and  watching  till  day-break  \  but  these,  per^ 
haps,  had  only  hostile  intentions  against  the  deer."  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  queen  would  have  done  battle  in  defence  of  her  little  ones, 
if  need  had  been  for  sudi  exertion.  The  family,  which  the  royal  mo- 
ther was  thus  personally  guarding,  somewhat  in  lioness  fashion,  by  noc- 
turnal patrole  round  Oatlands  Park,  was  numerous  and  of  tender  ages. 
They  were  soon  after  separated,  never  again  to  meet  on  earth  in  their 
original  number.  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  was  then  just  eleven  years 
of  age  \  Mary,  the  young  bride  of  Orange,  was  ten ;  James,  duke  of 
York,  between  seven  and  eight ;  Elizabeth,  about  six ;  and  the  little 
infant  Henry,  but  a  few  months  old,  who  had  been  born  at  Oatlands  tht 
preceding  year. 

*>^  The  queen  continued  her  precautions  against  the  abduction  of  her 
infants.  She  had  regained  the  co-operation  of  Goring;"  a  somewhat 
doubtful  policy,  considering  the  instability  of  his  conduct,  and  the  faU&* 
hood  of  his  word.  *^  She  told  him  '  to  hold  himself  ready  at  Poru- 
mouth,  and  that,  perhaps,  he  would  see  her  very  soon  at  that  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  em barka:ion;  to  which,  nevertheless,  she  would  not  have 
recourse  but  at  the  last  extremity.'  The  queen  likewise  sent  to  find  her 
new  ally,  lord  Digby,  and  entreated  him  to  send  her  all  the  friends  he 
could  muster,  and  on  whom  he  could  rely,  to  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  seats  where  she  and  her  children  were  abiding.  This  wai 
immediately  done,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  cavaliers;  tliep  she 


'Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.,  p. 263.     From  the  Queen's  Narrmtiva. 
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took  the  opportunity,  when  at  Hampton  Court,  of  paying  a  visit  to  a 
loyal  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  who  was  noted  for  the  num- 
ber of  tine  horses  he  kept.     He  put  them  all  at  her  majesty's  disposal.'' 

After  the  queen  had  made  all  these  preparations,  no  enemy  appeared 
to  attack  her  or  her  infants.  On  ihe  contrary,  the  parliament  oflered 
the  most  elaborate  excuses  for  calling  out  the  militia  at  Oatlands  with- 
out the  king's  sanction ;  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
thought  fit  separately  to  deny  thai  he  was  concerned  in  it.* 

The  two  following  letters,  from  the  queen  to  the  king^s  secretary, 
were  written  at  this  crisis.  Thev  are  composed  in  the  broken  English 
w  hich  she  then  spoke  : — 

Tbs  Qubbh  to  Sih  Edward  Nicholas. 

*  Maistre  Nicholas, 

"  I  am  verd  sory  that  my  lettre  did  not  come  time  enouf  to  go.  I  have  reseaved 
fours,  and  I  have  writt  to  the  king  to  hasten  (ii)is  coming.  I  send  you  the  lettre^ 
and  if  litle  Vil  Murray  is  vel  enouf,  I  voud  have  him  go  back  againe  to  Scottand, 
whiiomt  comin  yer^for  a  voud  (without  coming  here,  for  I  would)  have  hira  go  ^ 
marow  morning,  tel  him  from  me;  but  if  he  wher  not  well,  then  you  must  pro> 
vide  some  bodie  that  will  be  sure,  for  my  lettre  must  not  be  lost,  and  I  voud  nol 
trusted  (trust  it)  to  an  ordinaire  post.  I  am  so  ill  provided  whitt  pergonrut  (with 
persons)  that  I  dare  trust,  that  at  this  instant  I  have  no  living  creature  that  I 
dare  send. 

**  Pray,  do  what  you  can  to  heipe  me  (if  litle  Vill  Murray  cannot  goe)  to  send 
this  lettre,  and  so  1  rest  your  assured  frend, 

**HBNtelBTTB   MaHIB,  R. 

"For  your  selfe, 
"  lOth  Nov.  1641." 

The  Irish  rebellion  broke  out  the  same  autumn,  with  one  of  those 
atrocious  massacres  which  are  the  usual  consequence  of  a  long  series 
of  civil  strife  and  religious  persecution  on  both  sides.  The  roundhead 
parify,  founding  their  accusations  on  similarity  of  religion,  accused  the 
queen  of  having  fostered  the  rebellion  and  encouraged  the  massacre: 
not  one  particle  of  real  evidence  has  ever  appeared  to  support  these 
calumnies.'  In  fact,  it  was  a  deadly  calamity  to  the  royal  rausr.  and 
the  queen  ever  deemed  it  as  .such.  It  was  a  Celtic  rising,  in  the  ...pes 
of  breaking  the  chains  of  their  enemies,  while  those  enemies  were  f|ua^ 
relling  among  themselves.  There  was  scarcely  a  name  among  the  homi^ 
cides  but  what  began  with  a  Mac  or  an  O. 

The  king^  after  a  long  stay  in  Scotland,  began,  in  his  homeward  des- 
patches, to  give  preparatory  orders  for  his  return  to  his  southern  metro- 
polis. The  earl  of  Essex,  who  at  that  time  tilled  the  office  of  lord 
chamberlain,'  received  orders  to  prepare  the  palaces  for  his  royal  mas- 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  Queen's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  2G3.  Tliis  act  of  the 
right  of  calling  out  the  militia  was  one  of  the  disputed  points  between  the  king 
and  his  parliament  at  that  juncture.     It  was  probably  a  trial  of  power. 

*The  pretended  royal  commission  that  Macguire  and  O'Neale  displayed  to  the 
ignorant  Celts,  was  adorned  with  a  broad  seal,  torn  from  a  patent  which  they 
had  stolen  when  the  castle  of  Charlemont  was  sacked.  Rapin,  (albeit  a  deadly 
enemy  of  Charles,),  notes  the  forgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 

^Tliis  is  not  generally  known.  See  the  Nicholas  Correspondence,  Evelyn 
wol.  ir.  pp.  74-78 
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ler's  reception,  which  orders  -were  rather  pettishly  commaiiicated  by  hef 
majesty  through  the  faithful  secretary,  in  this  iilile  billet : — 

QUKSN    HSMRIKTTA    TO    SiB    EdWARI}    NicHOLAB. 

•  Maistre  Nicholas, 

^'I  did  desire  you  not  to  acquaint  mi  lor  of  Esifex  of  what  the  king  commandod 
jrou  touching  (h)is  commin.  Now  you  may  do  itj  and  tell  him  that  the  king 
will  be  at  TiboU  (Theobalds)  Vetidezday^  and  shall  sleep  there.  And  upon 
Thnrsday,  he  shall  dine  at  mi  lor  major's  (the  lonl-mayor's),  and  be  at  Whitthall 
only  for  one  niigh  (night),  and  upon  Friday  will  go  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
he  mtuuea  (means)  to  stay  this  vinter.  The  king  commanded  me  to  tell  this  to 
mi  lor  of  E.ssex,  but  you  may  do  it,  for  their  lordships  or  to  (are  too)  greftt 
princes  now  to  receaved  (receive)  any  direction  from  mee. 

**Beeng  all  that  I  have  to  say  I  shall  rest  your  assured  frand^ 

**  Henbiettk  Marie  R 

"For  Miistre  Nicholas, 
"20lh  :^ov.  1641." 

£    In  .jj<.j — [m  The  queen  ^i  me,  to  signify  to  the  lord  chamberlain."] 

T^  king  actually  did  return  five  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter^ 
November  25.  He  was  received  with  extreme  loyalty  in  Entrland,  and 
was  greeted  everywhere  with  cries  of ''God  save  the  king!'^  The  queeti 
flattered  herself  that  she  had  done  wonders  towards  effecting  this  reac« 
lion,  by  her  gracious  conferences  with  the  lord-mayor  and  other  well- 
disposed  magnates  of  the  city.  She  accompanied  the  king  with  all  their 
children,  at  his  solemn  entry  of  the  metropolis  The  prince,  her  son, 
rode  by  the  side  of  his  father,  and  she  followed  in  an  open  carriage,  sur* 
rounded  by  her  infants ;  th^  were  all  received  with  the  most  fervent 
benedictions  from  tne  populace,  and  with  every  mark  of  good-will  tliat 
could  be  testified. 

The  king,  who  had  in  Scotland  obtained  full  proof  that  f /e  of  th« 
most  factious  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Conunons  were  in  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  his  rebels  theie,  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  this  gleam  of  popularity,  to  go  to  ttie  house  and  arrest  them.  His 
predecessor,  Elizabeth,  had  often  sent  and  taken  obnoxious  membera 
into  custody  while  actually  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  very  trifling 
ofi^ences  in  comparison. 

History  insists  that  Henrietta  had,  by  taunts  and  reproaches,  urged 
the  king  to  the  arrest  of  the  five  members.  As  she  most  piteously  blatnee 
herself  for  the  error  she  really  committed,  to  which  she,  with  deep 
humiliation,  attributed  all  his  future  misfortunes — even  his  death  :  we 
cannot  help  thinking  she  would  have  been  equally  candid  if  such  a 
charge  were  true. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  queen  bestowed  a,  great  share  of  her  favour 
and  afl^ction  on  lady  Carlisle.'    This  person  had  as  bad  and  treacherouf 

*  When  lady  Carlisle  was  lady  Lucy  Percy,  she  liafl,  under  pretence  of  visiting 
her  father,  the  earl  of  Nortluimberiand,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  formed  a  league 
with  the  infamous  countess  of  Somerset,  then  under  sentence  of  denth  for  mur 
der,  in  the  same  fortress;  and  at  her  instiiration  eloped  with  the  gaudy  and 
worthless  court  profligate,  Hay,  earl  of  Carlisle.  The  grim  old  earl,  who  had 
forbidden  the  union,  thundered  maledictions  from  his  prison-hold  on  the  head 
of  his  Lucy,  not  only  for  the  deed  bUe  liu<l  done,  but  for  the  heartless  manner  i& 
which  she  had  deceived  him.     The  features  of  lady  Carlisle  have  lateiy  lieev 
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a  heart  as  ever  deceived  a  parent  or  betrayed  a  friend.  The  queen  woulil 
have  had  better  conapanionship  with  the  French  ladies,  whose  frisking^ 
had  so  much  offended  the  dignity  of  king  Charles. 

It  was  in  company  with  this  lady  that  queen  Henrietta  sat  in  her 
cabinet  at  Whitehall,  with  her  watch  in  her  hand,  counting  the  weary 
minutes  of  the  king^s  absence,  when  he  went  to  arrest  the  obnoxioaa 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  No  one  knew  his  intentions  bul 
the  queen ;  he  had  parted  with  her  on  that  fatal  morning,  with  these 
words,  as  he  embraced  her — ^"  If  you  find  one  hour  elapse  without  hear- 
ing ill  news  from  me,  you  will  see  me,  when  I  return,  the  master  of  my 
kingdom." 

The  queen  remained,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  watch,  till  that  tedious 
hour  had  passed  away;  meantime  she  heard  nothing  from  the  king,  and 
she  was  prompted  by  her  impatience  to  believe  that  no  news  was  good 
news ;  therefore,  deeming  the  king  was  successful,  she  broke  the  silence 
that  was  pain  and  grief  to  her,  with  these  words  to  the  fair  Carlisle : — 

^^  Rejoice  with  me,  for  at  this  hour  the  king  is,  as  I  have  reason  to 
hope,  master  of  his  realm,  for  Pym  and  his  confederates  are  arrested, 
before  now."' 

Unfortunately,  lady  Carlisle  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  relative  and 
political  spy  of  one  of  llie  members  named.  She  had  certain  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  blow  had  not  yet  been  struck,  although  the  hour  bad 
elapsed.  She  promptly  gave  intelligence  to  one  of  her  agents ;  and,  as 
the  House  of  Commons  was  close  to  Whitehall  palace,  the  persona 
marked  for  arrest  had  intelligence  just  before  Charles  entered  the  house. 
They  fled,  while  their  party  rallied  and  organized  a  plan  of  resistance, 
under  plea  tliat  it  was  against  the  privileges  of  the  commons  for  any 
member  to  be  arrested  while  on  duty.' 

'^  The  king  had  been  accidentally  prevented  from  entering  the  Hou^e 
of  Commons,  to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect,  by  various  poor,  mise- 
rable persons,  who  presented  petitions  to  him  as  he  was  about  to  enter. 
The  hour  he  had  announced  to  the  queen,  as  pregnant  with  their  future 
fate,  had  passed  away  in  reading  and  discussing  the  particulars  of  indivi- 
dual wrong  and  misfortune;"*  an  ancient  duty  of  the  English  sovereign 
when  on  progress  to  his  parliament,  not  then  obsolete.  This  the  king 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  waive,  in  preference  to  his  somewhat 
illegal  errand ;  for  he  knew  that  his  intent  of  arresting  his  enemies  was, 
when  he  left  his  palace,  a  profound  secret  between  himself  and  his  royal 
partner,  and  he  suspected  not  that  the  secret  had  escaped  her.  'tht 
mhole  incident  is  a  noted  instance  of  the  danger  of  opening  the  lips  re* 

made  familiar,  by  a  most  exquisite  miniaiiiTe  at  Strawberry-Hill  sale,  deemed 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  nearly  extinct  art  of  miniature  painting.     The 
fair  face  of  lady  Carlisle,  with  soft  black  eyes,  glancing  with  treacherous  Tolup 
tuousness  from  under  an  enormous  round  black  hat,  is  exquisitely  worked.  Lad) 
Carlisle  always  contrasted  her  ivory  complexion  with  a  dress  of  intense  black 
ness.     Waller  haa  described  her  as 

**A  Venus  rising  from  a  sea  of  jet." 

'Madame  de  Motteville,  vol,  i.     Queen's  Narrative,  pp.  265- 2C7. 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.     Queen's  Narrative,  p.  26(i.  'Ibid 
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gsrding  diplomalie  nfliLirs,  till  there  is  indisputable  convici  >n  that  a  deed 
*    is  done.    It  would  .have  been  well  if  Henrietta  had  heard  add  heeded  the 
i   warning  axiom  of  countess  Tertsky,  in  Wallenstein,  regarding  the  por- 
tentous nature  of  "  shouts  before  victory." 

When  Heni^tta  found,  as  she  soon  did,  that  her  heedless  prattling 
had  done  the  nnischief,  she  threw  herself  into  tie  arms  of  her  husband, 
and  ETowed  her  fault,  blaming  herself  with  most  passionate  penitence. 
Not  a  n  proach  did  he  give  her ;  and  she  paused  in  her  narrative,  in  an 
agony  ol  regret,  to  call  the  attention  of  madanie  de  Mottevjlle  to  his 
admirable  tenderness  to  her.  "  For  never,"  said  she,  '^  did  he  treat  me 
for  a  moment  with  less  kindness  than  before  it  happened,  though  I  had 
mined  him."* 

Directly  after  the  occurrence,  which  the  queen  termed  her  malheur^ 
fu^e  indiscretion^  the  people  mutinied  in  London,  from  which  the  king 
retired  with  all  the  royal  family.  When  they  left  Whitehall,  they  went 
through  a  multitude  of  several  thousand  roundheads;  every  one  held  a 
s'aff  in  his  hand,  with  a  while  paper  placard,  whereon  was  inscribed  the 
word  "liberty."  Henrietta  herself,  with  her  usual  petulant  vivacity, 
had  previously  given  the  name  of  roundhead  to  these  opponents.  In 
opposition  to  the  flowing  love-locks  of  the  courtiers,  the  partisans  of  the 
parliament  had  their  hair  clipped  so  close  and  short,  that  their  turbulent 
heads  looked  as  round  as  bowls,  excepting  that  their  ears  seemed  to  jut 
out  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Samuel  Barnadiston,  a  noted  republican 
of  that  century,  was  in  his  youth  the  leader  of  a  deputation  of  London 
apprentices,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  jiarliament  their  notions 
regarding  civil  and  religious  government.  The  queen,  who  saw  this 
posse  arrive  at  Whitehall,  then  first  noticed  the  extraordinary  roundness 
of  their  closely  clipped  heads,  and  saw  at  the  same  time  that  ^muel 
was  a  personable  apprentice;  upon  which  she  exclaimed,  "La!  what  a 
handsome  young  roundhead !" 

The  exactness  of  the  descriptive  appellation  fixed  it  at  once  as  a  party 
Dame;  roundheads  they  were  called  from  that  moment,  and  roundheads 
they  will  remain  while  history  endures. 

Many  a  satirical  ballad  and  chorus  repeated  the  sobriquet ;  nor  were 
the  jutting  ears  forgotten.  Ca^/tain  Hyde,  a  cavalier  o{  the  royal  guard, 
proposed  cropping  into  reasoLdble  dimensions  the  ears  of  the  next  depu- 
tation which  arrived  from  the  city  on  the  same  errand.  Rather  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  that  of  cropping  ears  which  stuck  out  by  reason  of 
ihe  superfluous  destructiveness  of  the  owners,  especially  when  those 
owners  had  the  majority  in  numbers. 

'•  Few  of  the  puritans,"  says  a  lady  author  of  that  day,'  "  wore  thei/ 
hair  long  enough  to  cover  their  ears;  and  the  ministers  and  many  others 
cut  it  close  round  their  heads,  with  so  many  little  peaks,  as  was  ridicu 
ous  to  behold;  whereupon  Cleveland,  in  his  ^  Hue  and  Cry,'  describef 
•hem — 

*With  hair  in  cbaracierd  and  lugs  in  texts."* 


'  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.     Queen's  Narrative,  p.  266. 
*Mra.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  Husband. 
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*^  From  this  cuslom  of  wearing  their  hairs,"  continues  the  republim 
lady,  ^^  the  name  of  roundhead  became  the  scornful  term  given  to  the 
whole  parliament  party."  The  rest  ^f  the  appurtenances  of  these  stal- 
wart agitators  is  described  by  another  contemporary.  "In  high-crowned 
hats,  collar-bands,  great  loose  coats,  with  long  tucks  fswords)  under 
them,  and  calves^  leather  boots,  they  used  to  sing  a  psami  and  drub  all 
before  them."  When,  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  England  fell  under  military  terror,  the  roundheads  assumed  a  regular 
livery  of  war;  and  Cromwell,  when  he  had  need  of  their  assistance  to 
expel  the  commons  with  their  speaker,  or  doom  the  king,  used  to  coax 
his  troopers  by  the  endearing  epithet  of  his  "  red  brethren." ' 

The  king  and  queen  went  no  further  than  Hampton  Court;  there  their 
determined  to  watch  ihc  event  of  these  insurrections,  not  having  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  lea^t  restraint  would  be  put  on  their  personal  free* 
dom.  They  were  deceived,  for  the  parliament  sent  a  circular  to  all  the 
nobility  to  arm  and  prevent  the  king  from  going  further.  In  this  extre- 
mity, the  queen  proposed  to  her  royal  husband  that  she  should  depart 
for  Flolland,  on  the  ostensible  errand  of  conducting  the  little  princess- 
royal  to  her  young  spouse,  the  prince  of  Orange;  but,  in  reality,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  her  jewels  to  provide  her  consort  with  the  means  of 
defence.  It  was  astonishing  to  her  with  what  avidity  the  opposite  party 
seized  on  the  idea  of  her  departure  from  England.  Every  facility  wan 
given  lier  for  putting  the  project  in  execution.*  Such  was  the  queen's 
own  impression ;  but  lord  Clarendon  declares  '^  that  it  was  intimated  to 
her  majesty  that,  if  she  did  not  prevail  on  the  king  to  permit  the  law 
excluding  the  bishops  from  sitting  as  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
parliament  would  interfere  to  prevent  her  from  going  abroad.  Conse- 
quently, by  her  influence,  the  king  permitted  this  act  to  pass  by  com- 
mission, while  he  was  esroiiing  her  majesty  to  Dover."* 

Such  was  ihe  state  of  aflliirs  when  the  king  conducted  his  consort  and 
daughter  to  the  place  of  embarkation  at  Dover,  Feb.  23,  104 1-2. 

He  stood  on  the  shore,  watching  their  departing  sails  with  tearful  eyes, 
doubtful  whether  they  should  ever  meet  again.  "As  the  wind  was  fa- 
vourable for  coasting,"  the  queen  declares  "  her  husband  rode  four 
leagues,  following  the  vessel  along  the  windings  of  the  shore."*  Party 
malice  may  stain  the  name  of  this  unfortunate  prince  with  venomous 
invective;  yet,  to  every  heart  capaMe  of  enshrining  the  domestic  aflec* 
tions,  the  name  of  Charles  must  be  dear.  But  not  with  his  bereaved 
spirit  and  troublous  career  does  our  narrative  at  present  dwell;  we  m^st 
embark  with  his  adored  Henrietta:  merely  observing  that, at  her  depart- 
ure, the  king  went  to  Theobalds,  where  the  parliament  sent  a  petition 
**  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  reside  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  and  not 
take  the  prince  away  from  them."  The  king  went  directly  after  to 
Kewmarket,  and  from  thence  retired  to  York.*  During  the  queenS 
absence,  the  fatal  adventure  at  Hull  occurred,  where  sir  John  Hothaiii 

^Larrt-y's  Charles  I.  •Madame  ile  Mottcville,  vol.  i.,  p.  269^ 

'  Cisiroiidon's  Life,  vol.  i. 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.     Queen's  Narrative,  p.  269. 

^  Mrs.  lIutcliinBon. 
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flrat  denied  his  majesty  access  to  his  own  town  and  military  rnaga* 
sines. 

^  The  queen  was  well  received  in  Holland  by  Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
which,  indeed,  she  well  deserved,  since  she  had  warmly  espoused  the 
canse  of  his  country  against  the  t3rranny  of  Richelieu.  The  burgomas- 
ters of  Holland,  nevertheless,  sliowed  no  great  veneration  to  her  royal 
person ;  they  entered  her  presence  with  their  hats  on,  threw  themselves 
OB  chairs  close  to  her,  stared  at  her  from  under  the  brims  of  their  Dutch 
beavers,  and  flung  out  of  the  room  without  bowing  or  ppeaking  to  her.'' 
The  result  proved  that  Henrietta  exerted,  in  the  exigence  of  her  aflairs, 
the  good  sense  and  governing  science  of  her  great  father.  For,  one  by 
one,  she  fascinated  all  these  boorish-behaved  republicans,  and  utterly 
and  entirely  obtained  her  own  way.  In  proof  of  which,  Walter  Strick- 
land, who  had  been  deputed  by  the  parliament  ambassador  to  the  States 
of  Holland,  to  forbid  their  granting  any  assistance  to  the  queen,  was^  dis- 
missed without  eflecting  his  purpose.  King  Charles  would  not  have 
succeeded  so  well;  he  could  not  have  concealed  his  displeasure  and 
disgust  at  the  coarseness  of  ill- breeding ;  but  the  feminine  tact  -of  Hen- 
rietta revealed  to  her  the  well-known  axiom  in  diplomacy,  that  after 
republicans  have  gratified  their  self-esteem  by  showing  their  ill-behaviour 
to  their  hearts'  content,  they  become  peculiarly  amenable  to  the  charm 
of  graceful  and  courteous  manners,  generally  pertaining  to  persons  of 
exalted  rank. 

The  Dutchmen,  notwithstanding  their  odd  mode  of  showing  their 
regard,  behaved  bountifully  to  queen  Henrietta.  Their  high  mightinesses 
at  Rotterdam  lent  her  40,000  guilders;  their  bank,  25,000;  the  bank  at 
Amscerdana,  845,000.  Of  merchants  at  the  Hague,  Fletcher  and  Fitclier, 
she  borrowed  166,000.  On  her  pendant  pearls  she  borrowed  213,200 
guilders :  she  put  six  rubies  in  pawn  for  40,000  guilders ;  and,  altoge- 
ther, raised  upwards  of  2,000,000i.  sterling.' 

The  qneen  was  one  year  in  effecting  this  great  work ;  during  which 
time  she  sent  valuable  remittances  of  money,  arms,  and  warlike  stores^ 
to  her  royal  husband,  who  had  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham  soon 
after  her  departure,  and  commenced  the  warlike  struggle  with  some  suc- 
cess, at  least  wherever  he  commanded  in  person. 

The  queen  superintended  the  education  of  her  daughtei,  the  little 
p.'iiicess  of  Orange,  whilst  she  was  in  Holland,  retaining  her  always 
near  her,  while  she  pursued  her  studies  under  various  masters.  The 
young  prince  of  Orange,  her  spouse,  was  likewise  still  under  tuition. 
The  queen  very  wisely  remained  with  her  daughter  till  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  manners  and  customs  of  her  new  country.  This  alliance 
proved  a  most  fortunate  one  for  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  as  the  young 
princess  became  infinitely  beloved  by  the  people  of  Holland.  It  does 
sot  appear  that  any  jealousy  was  manifested  by  them,  lest  Henrietta 
should  imbue  her  young  daughter  with  catholic  predilections. 

The  unfortunate  mother  of  queen  Henrietta  died  in  misery  at  Gologne« 
the  same  winter.     It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  queen  to  continiii* 

'Mernoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  41. 
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her  jjurney  up  the  Rhine,  to  attend  her  parent's  sick-bed,  bu  the  Dutch 
burgomasters  interfered,  and  wholly  prevented  her; '  and  she,  fearful  of 
compromising  the  advantages  she  had  gained,  dared  not  pursue  her  in* 
tentions,  lest  her  husband's  interest  should  suffer  severely. 

When  the  queen  had  obtained  all  the  stores  possible  in  Holland,  she 
bade  farewell  to  her  little  daughter,  and  leaving  her  under  the  personal 
care  of  her  mother-in-law,  the  princess  of  Orange,  re-embarked  for  Eng- 
land, almost  on  the  anniversary  of  her  departure  the  preceding  yeari 
Feb.  2,  1642-3.  She  sailed  from  Scheveling  in  a  first-rate  English  ship, 
called  the  Princess  Royal,  and  was  accompanied  by  eleven  transports, 
filled  with  ammunition  and  stores,  for  the  assistance  of  the  king;  her 
fleet  was  convoyed  by  the  Dutch  admiral.  Von  Tromp. 

So  tremendous  a  north-east  gale  began  to  blow  directly  the  queen  and 
her  ladies  had  embarked  on  board  this  fleet,  that  they  were  tossed  on 
the  ^torniy  billows  nine  days,  expecting  death  hourly.  The  ladies  wept 
and  screamed  perpetually,  but  the  queen  never  lost  her  high  spirits.  To 
all  the  lamentations  around  her,  the  daughter  o^  Henry  the  Great  replied 
gaily  —  "  Comfort  yourselves,  mes  chereSy  queens  of  England  are  never 
idrowned.'" '  The  ladies  suspended  their  wailings  to  reflect,  and  recol- 
lected that  such  a  case  had  never  occurred,  and  were  greatly  consoled. 
This  conversation  is  declared  by  a  French  writer  to  have  passed  on 
deck,  while  the  queen  was  leaning  on  the  rudder,  when  she  had  per- 
suaded her  train  to  leave  the  discomforts  of  the  cabin  for  a  little  fresh 
air.'  Indeed,  the  scene  below,  as  related  by  the  queen  herself,  was  any- 
thing but  inviting.  When  the  tempest  blew  heavily,  and  the  ship  la- 
boured and  pitched,  they  were  tied  in  small  beds,  in  all  the  horrors  of 
sea-sickness.  At  the  time  the  storm  was  at  its  worst,  all  the  queen's 
attendants,  even  the  officers,  crowded  into  her  cabin,  and  insisted  on 
confessing  themselves  to  the  capucins  of  her  suite,  believing  death  would 
ensue  every  moment.  These  poor  priests  were  as  ill  as  any  one,  and 
were  unable  to  be  very  attentive ;  therefore  the  penitents  shoutetl  out 
their  sins  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  every  one,  in  order  to  obtain  absolu- 
tion on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  queen,  having  no  terrors  of  her 
own  to  distract  her,  amused  herself  with  remarking  this  extraordinary 
scene,  and  made  a  sly  comment  on  what  she  heard,  saying,  ^^  that  she 
supposed  that  the  extremity  of  their  fears  took  away  the  shame  of  con- 
fessing such  misdeeds  in  public."*  Her  gay  spirits  were  not  then 
broken,  and  she  declared  that  the  absurdities  she  witnessed  in  that  voj* 
age,  at  times,  made  her  laugh  excessively,  although,  like  the  others,  she 
could  not  help  expecting  the  ship  to  go  to  the  bottom  every  momenL 
When  any  eating  or  drinking  was  going  forward,  the  attempts  to  serve 
Ler  in  state,  and  the  odd  disasters  that  occurred  both  to  her  and  her 
servitors,  tumbling  one  over  the  other,  with  screams  and  confusion,  were 
BO  ridiculous,  that  no  alarm  could  control  her  mirth.  After  a  fortnight's 
pitching  and  tossing,  the  good  ship  was  beaten  back  on  the  wild  Scheve- 
ling coast,  and  the  queen  landed  safely  at  the  port  close  to  the  Hague^ 
^ora  whence  they  had  set  out. 

*  Ellis's  Onjfirwii  Letters,  vol.  iii.,  p.  294. 

'Madame  de  Motteville,  vol  i.     Queen's  Narrative,  pp.  271  to  278. 

'Madame  de  la  Fayette.  Mottevilla. 
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Afler  a  few  days^  rest  and  refreshment^  the  undaunted  Henrietta  again 
wt  sail,  minus  two  ships,  which  she  had  lost  in  the  siorm.  This  tim? 
«he  had  a  quick  and  prosperous  voyage,  and  anchored  in  Burlington 
Bay,  Feb.  20, 1642—3,  afler  an  absence  of  a  year  all  but  two  days.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  land  till  the  22d,  when  a  gallant  squadron  of  one 
thousand  cavaliers  appeared  in  sight  on  the  hills;  under  their  protection 
by  land,  and  that  of  Van  Tronip  by  sea,  the  queen  came  on  shore  at 
Burlington  quay,  where,  on  the  same  day,  the  landing  of  her  stores 
commenced  with  the  utmost  celerity. 

At  five  in  the  morning,  the  queen  was  roused  by  the  thundering  of 
cannon  and  the  rattling  of  shot.  Five  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  the 
parliamentary  admiral,  Batten,  which  had  been  previously  cruising  off 
Newcastle,  had  entered  Burlington  Bay  in  the  night,  and  by  peep  of 
dawn  commenced  an  active  cannonade  on  the  house  where  the  queen 
was  sleeping.  The  parliament  having  voted  her  guilty  of  high  treason* 
for  obtaining  supplies  of  money  and  arms  for  her  distressed  husband 
their  heroic  admiral  was  doing  his  best  to  take  her  life. 

"One  of  their  ships,"  says  the  queen,  in  a  letter*  she  wrote  at  this 
juncture  to  the  king,  "  did  me  the  favour  of  flanking  upon  the  house 
where  I  slept;  and  before  I  was  out  of  bed,  the  cannon-balls  whistled 
80  loud  about  me,  that  my  company  pressed  me  earnestly  to  go  out  of 
that  house,  the  cannon  having  totally  beaten  down  the  neighbours^ 
houses,  two  cannon-bullets  falling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
house  where  I  was.  So,  clothed  as  well  as  in  haste  1  could  be,  I  went 
on  foot  to  some  little  distance  from  the  town  of  Burlington,  and  got  into 
the  shelter  of  a  ditch  like  that  at  Newmarket,  whither,  before  J  could 
get,  the  cannon-bullets  fell  thick  about  us,  and  a  servant  was  killed 
within  seventy  paces  of  me."  The  queen  does  not  venture  here  to  men- 
tion to  her  husband  her  blameworthy  temerity  regarding  her  lap-dog, 
though  she  confessed  this  fine  adventure  to  niadame  de  Motteville.  ''^She 
had  an  old  ugly  dog,  called  Mitte,  whom  she  loved  very  much ;  when 
she  was  in  the  middle  of  Burlington-street,  she  remembered  that  she 
had  left  Mitte  at  the  mercy  of  the  parliamentary  admiral.  She  instantly 
turned  on  her  steps,  rushed  up  stairs  into  her  chamber,  and  caught  up 
the  animal,  which  was  reposing  on  her  bed,  and  carried  her  off  in  safety."  ^ 
After  this  adventure,  the  queen  and  her  ladies  gained  the  ditch  she  de- 
scribed, and  crouched  down  in  it,  while  the  cannon  played  furiously 
over  their  heads.  "  One  dangerous  ball,"  says  the  queen,  *'  grazed  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  and  covered  us  with  earth  and  stones :  the  firing  lasted 
till  the  ebbing  of  the  tide."  Von  Tromp,  whose  ships  w-ere  too  large 
to  approach  the  quay  to  defend  the  queen,  attHcked  the  valiant  Batten  in 
hh  retreat;  and  as  this  admiral  had  no  support  from  the  Yorkshire  land 
forces,  he  sheered  off  to  report  his  deeds  to  his  masters.  The  queen's 
transports  then  landed  the  rest  of  their  stores,  and  her  majesty  established 
bcnielf  in  peace  and  quiet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington,  where 
■he  remained  at  least  ten  days.' 

*—  —    -  I _  ,  Mil-  -  -I  —  u 

*  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  34. 

*  Madame^  de  Motieville,  Queen  8  Narrative,  vol.  i^  p.  273.  *  Ibid*,  f   2''5 
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A  York8hire  tradition  alone  mentions  the  abode  of  the  queen  daring 
this  delay,  which  was  unavoidable^  wiiiist  her  stores  and  cannon  were 
put  in  order  of  march.  It  is  said  that  her  majesty  established  her  head* 
quarters  at  Boynton  Hall,  near  Burlington,  the  seat  of  sir  William  Strick 
land,  who,  although  lie  had  accepted  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy  from 
king  Charles,  so  recently  as  the  year  1640,  was  a  staunch  leader  of  the 
puritan  party,  and  had  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  court  by 
his  political  conduct.  His  brother,  Walter,  had  recently  been  ambassa- 
<lor  from  the  parliament  to  the  states  of  Holland,  where  he  had  fiercely 
argued  against  the  queen  being  furnished  there  with  the  munitions  of 
war.  Notwithstanding,  the  queen  asked  and  received  hospitality  and 
shelter  for  herself  and  her  train,  at  the  native  hall  of  these  inimical 
brethren.  During  .her  majesty^s  entertainment,  a  grand  display  was 
made  of  heavy  family  plate,  for  the  honour  of  the  house.  This  the 
queen  observing,  took  occasion,  at  her  departure,  when  she  returned 
thanks  for  her  entertainment,  to  say,^^  that  she  feared  it  would  be  thought 
that  she  was  about  to  make  an  ungracious  return  for  the  courtesies  she 
had  received ;  but,  unhappily,  the  king's  aflairs  had  (through  the  dis- 
affection and  want  of  duty  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  among  his  most  loyal  supporters)  come  to  that  pass,  that  he 
required  pecuniary  aid.  The  parliament  had  refused  to  grant  the  sup- 
plies requisite  for  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  therefore 
money  must  be  obtained  by  other  means;  and  she  was  sorry  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  possession  of  the  plate  slie  had  seen  during  Iter 
visit,  for  his  majesty's  use.  She  should,"  she  added,  ^^  consider  it  as  a 
loan ;  as  she  trusted  the  king  would  very  soon  compose  the  disorders 
ii)  those  parts,  when  she  would  restore  the  plate,  or,  at  any  rate,  its 
value  in  money,  to  sir  William  Strickland ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she 
would  leave  at  Boynton  Hall  her  own  portrait,  both  as  a  pledge  of  her 
royal  intentions,  and  a  memorial  of  her  visit." 

Who  it  was  that  performed  the  part  of  host  at  Boynton  Hall  to  the 
queen,  is  uncertain,  as  it  appears  that  both  sir  William  and  his  brother 
were  absent;  it  is  possible  that  there  were  ladies  of  the  family  not  so 
inimical  to  the  royal  party,  since  the  mother  of  sir  William  Strickland 
and  his  brother  was  a  Wentworth,  and  their  grandmother  a  daughter 
of  the  catholic  family  of  the  Stricklands,  of  Sizergh  Castle,  in  West- 
moreland. 

The  portrait  lef\  by  the  queen  is  regarded  as  a  very  fine  work. of  art, 
and  was  probably  painted  during  her  late  visit  to  the  court  of  Orange.' 
It  is  the  size. of  life,  and  represents  her  as  very  pretty  and  delicate  io 
features  and  complexion.  Her  hair  is  ornamented  with  flowers  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  is  arranged  in  short,  thick,  frizzled  curls,  accord- 
mg  to  tlie  fashion,  called  at  the  court  of  France,  ieit  de  mouion.  Her 
dress  is  very  elegant,  simple  white,  with  open  sleeves  drawn  up  with 
broad  green  ribbons  \  the  bodice  is  like  the  present  mode,  laced  acroae 

'  I  have  been  favoured  by  «•  George  Strickland  with  a  miniature  copy,  reduced 
i»y  h.meeir  from  ihe  original,  which  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  wortlij 
repie8Pntativ«>  of  the  republican  baronet  on  whom  this  unwelcome  gift  wmM 
forced  by  tne  royal  beauty. 
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the  stomacher  with  gold  chains,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  pendent 
peaHs  on  each  side. 

The  family  plate  was  never  restored,  neither  was  Henrietta  ever  in  a 
condition  to  redeem  her  promise  of  making  a  compensation  for  it  in  money, 
but  her  portrait  has,  in  process  of  time,  become  at  least  of  equal  value. 

Unfortunately,  Boynlon  Hall  was  soon  afterwards  completely  pillaged 
by  a  marauding  party,  who  followed  on  the  queen's  track,  and  sir  Wil- 
Uam  Strickland  and  his  brother  became  confirmed  roundheads.' 

At  this  period,  Henrietta  had  recourse  to  the  painful  expedient  of  so* 
!iciting  personal  loans  for  the  service  of  her  royal  husband,  not  only 
frottk  the  female  nobility  of  England,  but  from  private  families  whom  she 
had  reason  to  believe  well-affected  to  the  cause  of  loyalty.  To  such  as 
supplied  her  with  these  aids,  she  was  accustomed  to-testify  her  gratitude 
by  the  gift  of  a  ring,  or  some  other  trinket  from  her  own  cabinet;  but 
when  the  increasing  exigencies  of  the  king's  aflairs  compelled  her  to  sell 
or  pawn  in  Holland  the  whole  of  her  plate,  and  most  of  her  jewels,  for 

'Sir  William  Strickland  was  a  celebrated  parliamentarian  general,  one  of  those 
amateur  military  preachers  wittial,  who  regaled  their  brigades  with  extempore 
prayers  and  sermons  of  two  hours'  duration.  His  brother  Walter,  at  that  lime 
atitbassaJor  from  the  parliament  to  the  states  of  Holland,  became  one  of  Crom* 
well's  lords,  and  was  gratified  with  a  pension  of  12,000/.  a  year  for  his  diplo- 
matic «ervices.  As  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  persons  of  the  same  name  and 
lineage  were  opposed  in  politics,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  history  of  the 
times,  to  mention  that,  at  the  very  time  these  mutual  ofRces  of  ill-will  were 
exchanging  between  tlie  queen  and  the  pariiumehtary  Stricklands  of  fioynton, 
sir  Robert  Strickland,  of  Sizergh  Castle  and  Thornton  Briggs,  (the  bead  of  the 
elder  branch  of  that  house,  a  catholic  cavalier,)  had,  out  of  his  own  private 
resources,  raised  two  regiments,  one  of  horse,  the  other  of  foot,  for  the  service  of 
king  Charles.  The  following  original  letter,  addressed  to  sir  Robert  Strickland 
by  sir  Eel  ward  Osborne,  the  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  affords  an  amusing 
specimen  of  the  epistolary  style  of  a  military  county  magnate  of  that  period,  and 
shows  how  equally  his  attention  was  divided,  between  the  duty  of  calling  the 
loyal  muster  together  to  meet  their  sovereign  at  his  house,  and  his  anxiety  to 
secure  good  poultry  for  the  royal  supper. 

OaiQiHAL  Lktter,  from  tub  SraicKUkND  Paprrs,  Sizxrqh  Cabtlb. 

••Colonel  Striclcland, 

•- 1  have  received  notice  this  night  from  a  com  (suppose  commissioner),  that  tha 
king  will  be  at  York  on  Saturday  next,- when  I  am  to  entertain  him  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  will  therefore  entreat  you  to  add  to  your  former  courtesies  this  one,  that 
is  to  help  me  to  some  fatt  fouls,  if  possibly  you  can,  cither  from  yourself  or  you* 
fiirmefs,  or  sir  William  Alford  (the  brotheMn-law  of  Sir  Robert  Strickland),  or 
both,  agaipst  Satturday  night's  supper;  whereby  you  will  do  me  an  extraordinary 
frvour.  Must  likewise  desire  you  not  to  fail  to  be  here  on  Satturday  by  noon. 
for  the  king  intends  to  speake  with  all  the  commanders  of  this  county.  I  pray 
both  (you)  and  sir  William  Robinson  to  understand  as  much  from  me,  as  it  will 
lave  rae  a  labour  of  writing  to  him  on  purpose,  which  is  very  pretious  to  me 
rhis  in  great  hast,  with  my  kind  love  to  yourt^elf,  your  friends,  and  your  ladyc. 

"I  rest  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

«'  £s.  OsBoaiTB." 
[No  date,  but  suppose  the  summer  of  1642.] 

Endorsed — •*  To  my  most  esteemed  friend  Robert  Strickland,  esq  ,  one  of  the 
deputy  lieotenant-collonels  for  the  North  Riding ;  or,  in  his  absence,  for  MistieM 
Strickland.     This  with  haste,  haste." 
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his  use,  she  adopted  an  ingenious  device,  by  which  she  war  enabled,  ad 
a  small  expense,  to  continue  her  gifts  to  her  friends,  and  in  i  forin  thai 
rendered  these  more  precious  to  the  recipient  parties,  becaus*)  they  had 
immediate  reference  to  hervself.  Whilst  in  Holland  she  had  a  ^reat  many 
rings,  lockets, and  bracelet-clasps  made  with  her  cypher,  the  letters  H.  M. 
R.,  Henrietta  Maria  Regina,  in  very  delicate  filagree  of  gold,  curiously 
entwined  in  a  monogram,  laid  on  a  ground  of  crimson  velvet  covered 
-with  thick  crystal,  cut  like  a  table  diamond,  and  set  in  gold.  These 
were  called  "  the  queen's  pledges,^'  and  presented  by  her  to  any  person 
who  had  lent  her  money,  or  rendered  her  any  particular  service,  with  an 
understanding  that,  if  presented  to  her  majesty  at  any  future  time,  when 
fortune  smiled  on  the  royal  cause,  it  would  command  either  repayment 
of  the  money  advanced,  or  some  favour  from  the  queen  that  would 
amount  to  an  ample  equivalent.  Many  of  these  interesting  testimonials 
are  in  existence,  and  in  families  where  the  tradition  has  been  forgotten, 
have  been  regarded  as  amulets  which  were  to  secure  good  fortune  to  the 
wearer.  One  of  these  royal  pledges,  a  small  bracelet  clasp,  has  been  an 
heir-loom  in  the  family  of  the  author  of  this  life  of  Henrietta,  and  there 
is  a  ring  with  the  same  device,  in  possession  of  Philip  Darrell,  esq.,  of 
Cales  Hill,  in  Kent,  which  was  presented  to  his  immediate  ancestor  by 
that  queen. 

Whilst  the  queen  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington,  she  did 
a  great  deal  of  business  in  distributing  arms  to  those  gentlemen  of 
Yorkshire  who  were  loyally  disposed,  and  in  winning  over  many  influ- 
ential persons  to  the  king^s  party.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondely  delivered 
Scarborough  castle  to  his  majesty,  and  declared  himself  a  cavalier,  whilst 
her  majesty  sojourned  at  Burlington.'  Many  other  gentlemen,  quite  cap- 
tivated by  the  adventurous  valour  of  their  queen,  resolved  on  the  same 
course ;  among  others,  the  Hothanis,  whose  defection  had  so  infinitely 
injured  the  king.* 

A  complete  reaction  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  royal  cause  in 
Yorkshire;  it  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  following  circumstance:  While 
the  queen  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  her  landing-place,  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  five  parliamentary  vessels  which  bombarded  the  queen^s 
house  at  Burlington,  was  seized  on  shore.  He  was  tried  by  a  military 
tribunal,  and,  as  it  was  proved  that  he  was  the  man  who  directed  he 
cannon  which  had  so  nearly  missed  destroying  her,  he  was  condenmed 
to  be  hanged.  The  queen  happened  to  meet  the  procession  when  he 
was  conducted  to  execution,  and  she  insisted  on  knowing  what  it  meant. 
She  was  told  that  king  Charleses  loyal  subjects  were  about  to  punish  the 
aiau  who  had  taken  aim  at  her  chamber  in  Burlington.  ^^Ah,"  said  the 
queen,  ^^  but  I  have  forgiven  him  all  that,  and  as  he  did  not  kill  me,  he 
Khali  not  be  put  to  death  on  my  account.''  The  captain  was  set  at 
liberty  by  her  commands,  and  she  entreated  him  ^^  not  to  persecute  one 
who  would  not  harm  him  when  she  could."     ^^  The  captain,"  adds  th'« 

'Mndame  de  Motteville,  Queen's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  873. 
'Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  107 1« 
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narrat'iTe,'  "  was  so  deeply  touched  by  her  generosity,  that  he  came  over 
to  the  royal  cause,  and,  moreover,  persuaded  several  of  his  shipmates  to 
join  him." 

At  last,  her  gallant  escort  of  2000  cavaliers  arrived  from  York,  sent 
by  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  headed  by  the  heroic  marquis  of  Montrose, 
and  the  queen  set  out  in  triumph,  crossing  the  wolds  to  Afalton,  on  her 
march  to  York,  guarding  six  pieces  of  cannon,  two  large  mortars,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  Loaded  with  money.  Her  army  gathereci 
tfs  she  advanced,  and  when  she  reached  York,  it  had  swelled  into  a  for- 
midable force.  She  herself  gave  an  animated  description  of  her  military 
progrress ;  she  rode  on  horseback  throughout  all  the  march,  as  general ; 
she  ate  her  meals  in  sight  of  the  army,  without  seeking  shelter  from  sun 
or  rain ;  she  spoke  frankly  to  her  soldiers,  who  seemed  infinitely  de- 
lighted with  her;  she  took  a  town,  too,  by  the  way,  "  which  truly,"  adds 
she,  ^  was  not  defended  quite  so  obstinately  as  Antwerp,  when  besieged 
by  the  duke  of  Parma,  but  it  was  a  considerable  one,  and  very  useful  to 
the  royal  cause."' 

The  queen  wrote  from  York  as  follows  : — 

Qducn  Henrietta  Maria  to  Charles  I.* 

**  York,  March  20,  1643. 
•  My  dear  hearv 

**■  I  need  not  tell  you  from  whence  this  bearer  comes,  only  I  will  tell  yoa  thai 
the  propositions  he  brings  are  good.  I  believe  there  is  not  yet  time  to  put  them 
in  ezorutioii ;  therefore  find  :K>nie  means  to  send  them  back  which  may  not  dis- 
conieiii  them  :  and  liu  not  tell  who  j^ave  you  this  advice. 

**  Sir  Hugh  ChobuunUy  is  come  in  with  a  tr(X)p  of  horse  to  kiss  my  hand ;  the 
rest  of  his  people  he  left  at  Scari)orough,  with  a  ship  Uiden  tnlh  amu,  which  the 
$kiyM  of  Ui£  parliament  had  brought  thither  (at  Scarborough),     ik)  she  is  ours. 

**■  The  rebels  have  quitted  Tadcaster,  upon  our  sending  forces  to  Wetherby, 
i«4jr  (ilie  rebels)  are  returned  with  120U  men.  We  send  more  forces  to  drive 
tnem  otit,  though  those  we  have  already  at  Wetherby  are  sufficient;  but  we  fear, 
as  they  have  all  their  forces  thereabout,  lest  they  have  some  design,  for  they 
have  quitted  Seiby  and  Cawood,  the  last  of  which  they  have  burnt  Between 
tliis  and  to-morrow  we  shall  know  the  issue  of  the  business,  and  I  will  send  you 
an  express. 

<*  I  am  the  more  careful  to  advenise  you  of  what  you  do,  that  yon  and  we 
may  find  means  to  have  passports  to  send ;  and  I  wonder  that,  on  the  catatioUf 
you  have  not  demanded  that  you  might  send  in  safety.     This  shows  my  love." 

The  cessation  the  queen,  mentions,  was  a  treaty  of  peace  which  the 
pftriiainent  were  negotiating  with  the  king.  If  they  had  no  other  terms 
to  ofier  than  those  the  queen  recapitulates  here,  no  one  can  wonder  at 
her  indignation  regarding  them.  Clarendon  blames  her  exceedingly  toi 
her  opposition  to  the  treaty.     She  must  speak  for  herself  as  follows : — 

*This  adventure  is  mentioned  by  Bossuet,  in  his  fine  oration  at  the  funeral  of 
the  queen ;  it  is  detailed  in  a  memoir  of  her,  printed  with  the  discourse.  The 
name  of  the  captain  is  not  mentioned. 

'This  warlike  progress  of  Henriette  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  in  all  Eog 
liab  histories,  excepting  one  called  Mercurius  Belgicus,  which  perfectly  agreef 
with  the  French  memoirs. 

'  Letter  printed  among  the  letters  of  king  Charles,  from  his  cabinet,  taken  sf 
Kateby.     Published  by  parliament 
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*  I  un  lerstand  to-day  from  London  that  they  (the  parKament)  will  have  n« 
oessation  (o^arm«),  and  that  they  treat  in  the  beginning  (in  the  two  first  articles) 
of  surrender  of  forts,  ships,  and  ammunition,  and  aAerwards  of  the  disbanding 
of  tlie  (king's)  army. 

**  Certainly  1  wish  a  peace  more  than  any,  and  that  with  greater  reason  than 
any  one  else ;  but  I  would  desire  the  disbanding  of  the  perpetual  parliament 
first,  and  certainly  the  rest  will  be  easy  afterwards/' 

•  This  parliament,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  voted  itself  life-long,  an 
encroachment  at  once  on  the  constitution  of  England,  far  more  astound- 
ing than  anything  that  king  Charles  had  done. 

**  I  do  not  say  this,''  resumes  the  queen,  "  of  my  own  head  alone,  for  generally 
both  those  who  are  for  you  and  against  you,  in  this  country,  wish  an  end  of  it; 
and  I  am  certain  that,*  if  you  do  not  demand  it  at  first,  it  will  not  be  granted. 

**  Hull  is  ours,  and  ail  Yorkshire,  which  is  a  thing  to  consider  of;  and  for  mj 
particular,  il*  you  make  a  peace,  and  disband  your  army  before  there  is  an  end 
4tf  this  perpetual  parliament,  I  am  absolutely  resolved  to  go  to  France,  not  being 
willing  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  those  people,  being  well  assured  that,  if 
the  power  remains  with  them,  it  will  not  be  well  for  me  in  England. 

^  Remember  what  I  have  written  you  in  three  precedent  letters,  and  be  mon 
careful  of  me  than  you  have  been,  or  at. least  dissemble  it  (^Ihat  tf,  affett  to  bi 
more  eare/ul  of  me), 

**  Adieu,  the  man  hastens  me,  so  that  I  can  say  no  more." 

In  a  fragment  of  a  letter  from  York,  the  queen  notices  other  naval 
force  taken  from  the  parliamentary  party. 

**  You  now  know  by  Eliot  the  issue  of  the  business  at  Tadcaster ,  since  that 
xre  almost  lost  Scarborough.  Whilst  sir  Hugh  Cholmly  was  here.  Brown  Bushel 
would  have  rendered  that  place  up  to  parliament;  but  sir  Hugh  having  notice 
(*f  it,  is  gone  with  our  forces  and  hath  retaken  it,  and  hath  desired  a  lieutenant 
and  forces  of  ours  to  put  within  it,  and  in  exchange  we  should  take  his  (garri- 
son). Sir  Hugh  Cholmly  hath  also  taken  two  pinnaces  from  Hotham,*  which 
brought  forty-four  men  to  put  within  i)carborough  for  the  parliament,  with  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  four  barrels  Of  powder,  and  four  of  bullets,  lliis  is  all  our 
news.  Our  army  marches  to-morrow  to  put  an  eud  to  Fairfaxes  excellency ;  and 
will  make  an  end  of  this  tetter,  this  third  of  April.  I  must  add  that  I  have  bad 
no  neyffi  .of  you  since  Parsons." 

•*  April  3d,  1643." 

As  for  ^  making  an  end  of  Fairfax's  excellency,"  that  was  sooner  said 
than  done.  This  is  another  instance  of  those  ^^  shouts  before  victory," 
into  which  the  queen's  sanguine  and  ardent  temperament  perpetually 
betrayed  her.  The  royal  pair  could  not  meet  till  Fairfax  and  Esftez 
were  cleared  out  of  their  path,  achievements  which  required  fome 
months'  time,  and  several  minor  victories,  to  effect ;  and  the  queen  wa« 
actually  detained  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England  nearly  six  months, 
while  the  king  and  prince  Rupert  were  fighting  and  skirmishing  round 
Oxford  and  the  mid  counties.  At  last  the  rebels  were  fairly  beat  out  of 
the  field  t.nd  the  queen  and  her  army  advanced  to  Newark,  from  whence 
the  wroti*  the  following  letter,  in  the  most  triumphant  spirits  :— 

Letters  printed  among  tlie  letters  of  king  Charles.     In  the  preceding  letter  the 

queen  Bay»,  "Hull    s  ours,"  but  it  was  not  yet  rendered,  though  the  Hothama 

"  veto  now  secretly  'n  the  queen's  interest '  Young  Hotham  was  accused  by  pav^ 

liament,  when  put  to  death,  of  having  betrayed  the  above  force  into  rbe  qoeao^a 

hands. 
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QinOM  HcNRiETTA  Maria  to  Charlcs  I.' 

"Newark,  June  27,  164b. 
■  My  dear  heart, 

**I  received  jusi  now  your  letter  by  my  lord  Saville,  who  found  me  ready  to 
go  away,  staying  but  for  one  thing,  for  which  you  may  well  pardon  me  two 
days*  stop;  it  is  to  have  Hull  and  Lincoln.  Young  Hutham  having  been  put  in 
prison,  by  order  of  parliament,  is  escaped,  and  hath  sent  to  260,'  that  he  would 
cast  himself  into  his  arms,  and  that  Hull  and  Lincoln  should  be  rendered.' 
Young  Hotham  hath  gone  to  his  father,  and  2C0  (Newcastle)  waits  for  your  an- 
vwer, 

'^l  think  that  I  shall  go  hence  on  Friday  or  Saturday;  I  shall  sleep  at  Wer 
Ion,  and  from  thence  go  to  Asbby,  where  we  will  resolve  what  way  to  take,  and 
I  will  stay  there  a  day,  because  the  march  of  the  day  before  will  ha\e  been 
somewhat  great,  and  also  to  learn  how  the  enemy  marches.  All  their  forces  of 
Nottingham  at  present  being  gone  towards  Leicester  and  Derby,  which  makes 
OS  believe  tliat  they  intend  to  intercept  our  passage.  As  sooh  as  we  have  nt- 
BOlTed  1  will  send  you  word ;  at  this  present,  I  think  it  best  to  let  you  know  thti 
state  in  which  we  march,  and  what  force  I  leave  behind  me  for  the  safety  of 
Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire.  1  leave  2000  foot,  and  wherewithal  to  arm 
500  more,  and  20  companies  of  horse ;  all  this  is  to  be  under  Charles  Caven« 
dish,  whom  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  have  desired  me  not  to  carry  with  me, 
lor  he  desired  extremely  not  m  go.  The  enemy  have  left  in  Nottingham  100(1 
(garrison). 

**I  carry  with  me  3000  foot,  30  companies  of  horse  and  dragoons,  6  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  two  mortars.  Harry  Jermyn  commands  the  forces  which  go  with 
me.  as  colonel  of  my  guard,  sir  Alexander  Lesley  the  foot  under  him*  (^ir  John) 
Gerard  the  horse,  and  Robin  Legge  tJie  artillery,  and  her  she-majesty,  generalis 
■iroa  over  ail,  and  extremely  diligent  am  I,  with  150  waggons  of  baggage  tu 
govern,  in  case  of  battle.' 

With  all  this  valour,  her  ^  she^majesty  generalissimo^^  as  Henrietta 
calls  herself,  has  an  eye  to  dangers  that  might  occur  by  the  way,  from 
the  earl  of  Essex,  whom  the  king  was  doing  his  beat  to  keep  in  check. 
for  she  adds : 

*'Have  a  care  that  no  troop  of  Essex's  army  inoommodate  us.  I  hope  that  for 
the  rest  we  shall  be  strong  enough,  for  at  Noitin;^hatn'we  had  the  experience 
chat  one  of  our  troops  have  beaten  six  of  theirs,  and  made  them  fly. 

*'I  have  received  your  proclamation  or  declaration,  which  I  wish  had  .lot  beeo 
made,  being  extremely  disadvantageous  to  you,  for  you  show  too  much  appie* 
ben^iion,  and  do  not  do  what  you  had  resolved  upon. 

*•  Farewell,  my  dear  lieaw." 

Before  the  queen  departed  from  Newark,  the  ladies  of  that  town 
brought  up  a  petition,  entreating  her  majesty  not  to  march  from  Newarfl 
lill  Nottingham  was  taken/  The  right  of  petitioning  royalty  was  « 
perfect  mania  at  that  time;  it  had  been  a  point  of  dispute  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  thought  proper  to  dictate  by  petition  the  public  measures  they 

'  Letter  printed  among  the  letters  of  king  Charles. 

'This  number  is  probably  a  cypher  which  designates  the  marquis  of  New- 
castle. 

*The  event  proved  that  the  two  Hothams  had  more  power  to  do  the  king  ham' 
ifaan  good.     They  were  both  beheaded  by  the  parliament. 

*D'iiiaeli^fl  Commentaries,  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  134. 
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ihouglit  best  to  be  pursued.     Women  were  especially  active  in  petition 

ing  at  ihis  era  J 

Her  majesty  gave  the  ladies  of  Newark,  in  her  answer,  a  sly  hint  or 

feminine  duties,  in  these  words  : 

"Ladies,  affairs  of  this  nature  are  not  in  our  sphere.     I  am  commanded  by 
die  king  to  make  all  the  haste  to  him  that  I  can.     You  will  receive  this  advaa 
tage,  at  least,  by  my  answer,  though  I  cannot  grant  your  petition, — you  may 
iearn,  by  my  example,  to  obey  your  husbands." 

As  this  fine  petition  had  been  got  up  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
husbands  of  the  Newark  dames,  a  more  provoking  answer  could  not 
have  been  devised  —  not  that  queen  Henrietta  could  boast  of  being  the 
most  submissive  wife  under  the  sun,  as  some  phrases  in  her  epistlee 
above  can  testify. 

At  last,  all  invidious  obstacles  were  cleared  from  her  majesty^a  path, 
by  the  valour  of  the  king,  his  nephews,  and  the  Oxford  cavaliers. 

The  queen's  name  formed  the  baltle-ory  of  this  de.sullory  warf&re. 
The  word  of  the  cavalier  charge  was  "  God  for  queen  Mary !"  the  name 
by  which  Henrietta  Maria  was  then  known  in  England.  The  loyalists 
likewise  mentioned  their  queen  in  the  party  songs,  popular  in  the  mid 
counties,  which  were  founded  on  some  recent  successes. 

"God  save  the  king,  the  queen,  the  prince  also,' 
With  all  loyal  subjects,  lK)lh  high  and  both  low; 
*     The  roundlieads  can  pray  for  themselves,  ye  know, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"Plague  lake  Pym  and  all  his  peers! 
Huzza  for  prince  Rupert  and  his  cavaliers  ! 
When  they  come  here,  those  hounds  will  have  fears, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"God  save  prince  Rupert  and  Maurice  withal ; 
For  rhey  gave  the  roundheads  a  great  downfall. 
And  knocked  their  noddles  "gainst  Worcester  wall. 

Which  nobody  can  deny." 

It  was  in  the  vale  of  Keynton,  near  his  own  victorious  ground  of 
Edgehill,  that  Charles  met  with  transport  his  adored  Henrielia.  Such  a 
meeting  was  some  atonement  for  their  lives  of  ill  fortune;  the  king 
praised  the  high  courage  and  faithful  affection  of  her  whom  he  proudly 
and  emphatically  called  "  his  wife."' 

The  mid  counties  had  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  of  the  insurgents, 
that  the  king  was  only  accompanied  by  his  own  regiment.,  and  by  prinot 
Rupert's  horse,  when  he  marched  to  meet  the  queen.  Just  before  the 
triumphant  entry  of  the  king  and  queen  into  the  loyal  city  of  Oxford 

*  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  broken  by  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  Cromwelf"* 
ruffian  noldicrs,  who  massacred  many  of  the  unfortunate  women  of  Essex  and 
Kent,  when  thry  (ame,  in  1647,  (in  the  sixth  year  of  this  horrid  war,)  to  im« 
plore  the  miserable  intimidated  parliament,  tlien  under  military  terror,  for  peace. 
—Evelyn's  Diary. 

■Collection  of  Loyal  Songs. 

'In  al!  the  king's  despatches  to  Newcastle  and  other  loyalists,  Charles,  witk 
aianlv   plainness,  terms  the  queen  Au  tot/e,  in  preference  to  any  of  her  Wfil 
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they  received  the  news  of  one  of  prince  Ruperi'i)  dashing)  victonoub 
skirinishes,  which  added  lo  Uie  exhilaration  of  the  festival  with  which 
the  Oxford  cavaliers  welcomed  them. 

A  large  silver  medal  was  struck  at  Oxford,'  to  commemorate  thia 
event,  and  the  queen  was  received  in  that  beautiful  and  loyal  city  with 
ihe  most  enthusiastic  admiration,  as  the  heroine  of  the  royal  party.  Her 
triumphs,  however,  replete  as  they  are  with  incident  which  developes 
her  character,  are  regretted  by  some  of  the  king's  friends.  Clarendon 
declares  that  the  queen  was  so  much  elated  at  the  flush  of  success 
which  her  supplies  had  been  the  means  of  obtaining,  that  she  would  not 
hear  of  any  means  of  terminating  the  civil  war,  excepting  by  conquest.^ 
Thus,  by  her  influence,  the  opportunity  of  making  peace  was  lost.  This 
was  a  great  error,  a  defect  in  moral  judgment,  to  which  heroes  and 
lieroines  are  extremely  prone.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  mistakes,  for 
w^hich  queen  Henrietta  blamed  herself,  with  unsparing  severity,  and  is 
ihe  reason  why,  in  her  narrative,  she  passes  over  the  particulara  of  her 
sojourn  at  Oxford  with  painful  brevity. 

Those  who  from  the  vantage  ground  of  two  centuries  survey  the 
evil  times  in  which  the  lot  of  Charles  1.  was  cast,  will  be  dubious  whe- 
ther any  peace  could  have  been  lasting.  All  that  was  good  and  vital  in 
the  spirit  of  feudality  was  nearly  extinct,  but  at  the  same  time  the  peo- 
ple were  /exed  and  encumbered,  with  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  call, 
its  lifeless  husks.  Among  these  the  abuses  appertaining  to  the  Court 
af  Wards  were  alone  sufficient  to  impel  the  most  enduring  people  to 
revolution.  But  the  puritan-patriots,  so  far  from  reforming  these  real 
wrongs,  were  contending  for  the  sinecures  connected  with  them.' 

There  were  many  individuals  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  to  whom  all 
worship,  but  that  of  manynou,  was  indifferent",  who,  incited  by  tlie 
splendour  of  the  new  aristocracy,  which  had  been  built  on  the  spoU^ 
of  the  monasteries,  remembered  that  the  church  of  England  (if  they 
could  induce  the  king  to  join  in  the  robbery)  would  afford  goodly  prey, 
— and  these  were  the  most  impracticable  of  all  agitators.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  queen  to  have  promoted  peace,  how- 
ever hopeless  of  its  continuance,  instead  of  opposing  its  establishment. 

With  the  skill  in  portraying  character,  which  forms  Lord  Clarendon^ 
principal  claim  to  literary  merit,  he  has  displayed  the  influence  that 
Uenrietta  possessed  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  and  thus  analyses  it^ 

*  The  king  and  queen  are  seen  seated  in  chairs  of  state,  the  sun  is  over  hu 
•hair,  the  crescent-moon  and  stars  over  hers.  The  dragon  Python,  symbuliziiig 
ffi0l>t!l lion,  tied  dead  before  them.  On  the  reverse  is,  Xlll.  JUI.  MB.  F.  El 
ma  R.R.  IN.  VALLl.  KEINTON.  AUSPICAI.  OCCURRBNT  FUGATO.  IN. 
CJCClDliNT.  REBKLLION.  VICT.  ET.  PAC.  OMEN.  OXON  M.DCXLIU. 
/•i/y  J  3,  the  king  and  puen  of  Onat  BrittUn^  France^  and  IrelaTuL,  auspitioutly  met 
in  the  vale  of  Keinton,  and  rebellion  JUd  to  the  tresf  .  Omen  of  victory  and  ptaet, 
Oxford.  1643.  The  figure  of  the  queen,  dressed  in  the  graceful  costume -of  hei 
day,  in  a  flowing  open  robe,  falling  sleeves,  and  pointed  bodice,  is  uDgugiil/ 
aisKant. 

'Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

'  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  a  rouudhead,  had  helped  himself  to  the  InorstiTe  piae* 
M  Mailer  of  the  Wards. 
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With  its  eflects:'  ^The  king's  affection  to  the  queen  wa«)  a  Civnpositioa 
of  conscience,  love,  generosity,  and  gratitUtJe,  and  all  those  noble  ailec- 
tions  which  raise  the  passion  to  the  greatest  height;  insomuch  that  he 
saw  with  her  eyes  and  determined  by  her  judgment.  Not  only  did  he 
pay  her 'this  adoration,  but  he  desired  that  all  men  should  know  that  he 
was  swayed  by  her,  and  this  was  not  good  for  either  of  them.  The 
queen  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  excellent  wit  and  humour,  and  made 
him  a  Just  return  of  the  noblest  affections,  so  that  they  were  the  trtia 
ideal  of  conjugal  attachment,  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived." 

^  When  the  queen  was  admitted  to  the  knowledge  and  participation 
of  the  most  secret  a^irs,  (from  which  she  had  been  carefully  restrained 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,)  she  took  great  delight  in  examining  and 
discussing  them,  and  from  thence  forming  judgment  of  them,  in  which 
her  passions  (prejudices)  were  always  strong.  She  had  felt  so  much 
pain  in  knowing  nothing,  and  meddling  with  nothing,  during  the  time 
of  the  great  favourite,  that  now  she  took  no  pleasure  but  in  knowing  all 
things,  and  disposing  of  all  things,  as  he  had  done.  Not  considering 
that  the  universal  prej.udice  that  great  man  had  undergone  was  not  in 
teference  to  his  person  but  his  power,  and  that  the  same  power  would 
be  equally  obnoxious  to  complaint  if  it  resided  in  any  other  person  than 
the  king  himself.  Nor  did  she  more  desire  to.  possess  this  unlimited 
power  longer  than  that  all  the  world  should  notice  that  she  was  the  en* 
tire  mistress  of  it ;  and  it  was  her  majesty's  misfortune  (and  that  of  the 
kingdom)  that  she  had  no  one  about  her  to  advise  and  inform  her  of 
the  temper  of  the  people."  And  so  thought  the  queen  herself  when  it 
was  too  late. 

Por  a  few  months  the  br  autiful  city  of  Oxford  was  the  seat  of  the  Eng< 
lish  court,  over  which  the  queen  presided.  *  There  all  thai  was  loy^, 
refined,  and  learned,  gathered  round  the  royal  family,  and,  for  a  while, 
hope  existed  that  the  discontents  of  the  people  would  be  finally  silenced 
by  force  of  arms.  From  such  a  result  only  evil  could  have  ensued  ;  no 
reflective  person,  to  whom  the  good  of  their  country  was  dear,  could 
have  wished  it 

While  the  spirits  of  the  queen  were  yet  sustained  by  martial  enthu- 
siasm, she  wrote  from  Oxford  the  subjoined  little  French  billet,  to  the 
loyal  defender  of  York,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1644 : — • 

QuBBir  HsvRivTTA  Maria  to  thb  MARfiuig  OP  Nbwcastlb. 

•  My  cousin, 

^  I  have  received  your  letter  by  Parsons,  with  the  account  of  all  that  has  passed 
at  Newcastle,  and  am  very  glad  you  have  not  yet  eaten  rats :  so  that  the  })coteli 
have  not  yet  eaten  Yorkshire  oat-cakes,  all  will  go  well  I  hope,  as  you  are  there 
10  order  about  it 

**  Tour  faithful  and  very  good  friend, 

<*HBirRiBTTX  Marr,  R. 
*  Oxford,  this  Maroh  15." 

All  the  pride  of  the  queen  is  laid  aside  while  cheering  her  faithful 
{jartiean.  In  these  few  lines  she  shows  she  had  made  herself  niistrefa 
■"f  the  CQsUHOe  of  the  northern  counties ;  she  alludes  to  their  provinctd 

'Life  of  Clarendon,  vol  i.  pp.  185,  186. 
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food,  the  oat-cakes,  with  the  certainly  of  giving-  nelight  to  the  gar- 
rison. 

The  queen  remained  at  Oxford  during  the  change  of  fortune  that  befe) 
the  king^s  cause.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1644  that 
the  royalist  poet,  Davenant,  addressed  to  her  majesty  some  lines,  which 
Pope  imitated  in  his  youth,  when  they  were  forgotten,  and  founded  his 
early  fame  upon  them.'  Perhaps  their  hjrmony  was  never  surpassed  in 
Goglish  verse. 

To  TBB  QVEEN   AT   OxiORll. 

**  Fair  as  unehaded  light,  or  as  the  day  . 
Of  the, first  year,  when  every  month  was  May, 
Sweet  as  the  altar's  smoke,  or  as  the  new 
Unfolded  bud  swelled  by  the  morning's  dew, 
Kind  as  the  willing  saints,  but  calmer  far 
Than  in  their  dreams  forgiven  votaries  are— 
But  what,  sweet  excellence,  what  dost  thou  here  t" 

This  last  line  conveyed  a  question  prompted  by  the  delicate  situation 
cf  ihe  queen  ;  Oxford  was  likely  to  remain  no  secure  harbour  for  her  in 
hei  approaching  hour  of  peril  and  weakness.  The  king  delayed  the 
agonizing  separation  from  his  adored  consort,  till  the  approach  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  made  a  battle  near  Oxford  inevitable.  Previously 
to  the  battle  of  Newbury,  so  fatal  to  his  cause,  Charles  I.  escorted  his 
beloved  wife  to  Abingdon,  and  there,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1644,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  dark  forebodings  for  the  future,  this  attached  pair 
parted,  never  to  meet  again  on  earth. 

The  queen^s  first  destination  was  Bath,  where  she  sought  the  cure  of 
an  agonizing  rheumatic  fever,  of  that  kind  which  is  sharpened  into  in- 
tolerable acuteness  by  anxiety  of  mind.  This  complaint  was  called,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  day,  a  rheum,  and  thus  the  queen  names  it  in  the 
letter  which  announced  her  arrival  at  Bath. 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  King  Charles.' 
••  My  dear  heart, 

"  Pred  Cornwallis  will  have  told  you  all  our  voyage  (journey)  as  far  as  Abury, 
■nd  the  state  of  my  health.  Since  my  coming  hither,  I  find  myself  ill,  as  well 
as  in  the  Ul  rest  I  have,  as  in  the  increase  of  my  rheum. 

**  I  hope  this  day's  rest  will  do  me  good.     I  go  to-mof row  to  Bristol,  to  send 

yen  beck  the  carts;  many  of  them  are  already  returned. 

•  •  •  # 

"Farewell,  my  dear  heart,  I  cannot  write  more  than  that  I  am  ab&olutely 
voars. 

"  Bathe,  April  21,  1644." 

Nothing  could  be  more  calamitous  than  the  queen^s  prospects  in  her 
approaching  time  of  pain  and  weakness.  lU  and  sorrowful  as  she  already 
was,  she  sought  refuge  in  the  loyal  city  of  Exeter,  where,  amidst  the  hor- 
rors and  consternation  of  an  approaching  siege,  she  was  in  want  of  every- 
thing. She  took  up  her  abode  at  Bedford  House,  in  Exeter.  The  king 
had  written  to  summon  to  her  assistance  his  faithful  household  physi 
eian,  Theodore  Mayerne ;  his  epistle  was  comprehended  in  one  empha 
tic  line  in  French. 

'  In  the  opening  of  his  Pastorals. 

'King  Charles's  Works  and  Letters,  printed  at  the  Hague,  p.  3M. 
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Kino  C^arlks  I.  to  Dr.  Sir  Tbbodork  Matxrml 

"  MayeTiie, 

**  For  the  love  of  me,  go  to  my  wife !  C  R," 

The  queen  likewise  wrote  an  urgent  letter  in  French  to  Dr.  Ma}ena^ 
entreating  him  to  come  to  her  assistance,  to  the  following  effect : ' 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  Sir  Theodore  Mayrrnk. 

•  ' "  Exeter,  this  3d  of  May. 

»  Monsieur  de  Mayerne, 

"  My  indisposition  does  not  permit  me  to  write  much,  to  entreat  you  to  come 
to  me  if  your  health  will  suH'er  you;  but  my  malady  will,  I  trust,  sooner  bring 
you  here  than  many  lines.  For  this  cause  I  say  no  more ;  but  that,  retainin| 
always  in  my  memory  the  care  you  have  ever  taken  of  me  in  ray  utmost  need 
it  makes  me  believe  that,  if  you  can,  you  will  come,  and  tliat  I  am,  and  shall  be 
ever, 

"  Your  good  mistress  and  friend, 

*'Henriettr  Marie  R.'* 

There  is  great  g^^nerosity  of  mind  in  this  letter.  The  queen  does  not 
say,  as  many  a  one  does  who  requires  impossibilities  in  this  exacting 
age,  "  Help  me  now,  or  all  you  have  hitherto  done  will  be  of  no  use.** 
But,  in  a  nobler  spirit,  *'  If  you  cannot  come  to  me  in  my  extreme  need, 
I  shall  still  remain  grateful  for  all  your. previous  benefits."  Such,  we 
deem,  offers  a  good  instance  of  that  ill-defined  virtue,  gratitude. 

The  faithful  physician  did  not  abandon  his  royal  patron^  in  the  hour 
of  their  distress;  he  obeyed  their  summons,  though  we  liave  reason  to 
believe  that  he  looked  not  with  aflection  on  the  queen,  deeming  her  re- 
ligion one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  distracted  state  of  England. 

Henrietta  likewise  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law,  the  queen-re^'ent  of 
France,  Anne  of  Austria,  giving  her  an  account  of  her  distressed  state. 
That  queen,  who  was  herself  just  set  free,  by  death,  from  the  tyrannj* 
of  her  husband'*s  minister,  cardinal  Richelieu,  was  enabled  to  obey  the 
impulses  of  her  generous  nature.  She  sent  50,000  pistoles,  with  every 
article  needful  for  a  lady  in  a  delicate  situation,  and  her  own  sage  femme^ 
madame  Perronne,  to  assist  Henrietta  in  her  hour  of  trouble. 

Perhaps-  the  best  trait  in  the  character  of  queen  Henrietta  occurs  at 
this  juncture ;  she  reserved  a  very  small  portion  of  the  donation  of  the 
queon  of  France  for  her  own  use,  and  sent  the  bulk  of  it  to  the  relief 
of  her  distressed  husband.  Boundless  -generosity — a  generosity  occur- 
ring in  the  time  of  privation,  was  a  characteristic  of  Henrietta. 

Meantime,  sir  Theodore  Mayerne  arrived  at  Exeter,*  May  28th ;  he 
travelled  from  London  in  the  queen's  chariot  with  sir  Martin  Lister.  AU 
though  so  faitliful  in  his  prompt  attendance  to  the  summons  of  his  royal 
master,  in  behalf  of  the  qu^en,  he  was  rough  and  uncompromising 
enough  in  his  professional  consultations.  The  queen,  feeling  the  agony 
of  an  overcharged  brain,  said,  one  day  at  Exeter,  pressing  her  hand  on 
her  head,  ^^  Mayerne,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  go  mad  some  day.'' 

"The  orijdnal  is  in  die  Sloan  MS.,  1079,  fol  71  b.  ITie  letter,  printed  in  thr 
iiriginal  French,  may  be  seen  in  Ellis's  Historical  Letters,  Second  Seriea,  veL  liL 
p.  315;  likewise  the  letter  of  king  Charles,  ibid.,  p.  316. 

'Eili&*8  Hisumcal  Letters,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  316. 
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**  Nay,"  replied  the  caustic  physician,  '•  your  majesty  need  not  feai 
^ing  mad,  you  have  been  so  some  time." 

The  queen,  when  she  related  this  incident  to  madame  de  Motteville, 
mentioned  the  incident  as  Mayerne^s  serious  opinion  of  her  bodily 
health ;  but  his  reply  is  couched  more  like  a  political  sneer  than  a  me- 
dical opinion. 

The  queen  gave  birth  to  a  living  daughter,  at  Exeter,  June  16,  1044, 
at  Bedford  House,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the  army  of 
the  earl  of  Essex  advanced  to  besiege  her  city  of  refuge.  On  the  ap* 
proach  of  this  hostile  force,  the  queen,  who  was  in  a  very  precarioiw 
Btate  of  health,  sent  to  the  republican  general,  requesting  permission  to 
mire  to  Bath  for  the  completion  of  her  recovery.  Essex  made  answc* 
^  that  it  was  his  intention  to  escort  her  majesty  to  London,  where  hei 
presence  was  required,  to  answer  to  parliament  for  having  levied  war  in 
England."  This  was  tantamoutU  to  avowing  an  intention  of  leading  her 
to  the  metropolis  as  a  prisoner,  and  the  French  writers '  aver  that  Essei 
actually  went  so.  far  as  to  set  a  price  on  her  head. 

The  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  summoned  all  the  energy  of  charac- 
ter which  she  had  derived  from  that  mighty  sire,  to  triumph  over  the 
pain  and  weakness  that  oppressed  her  feminine  frame  at  this  awful  crisis 
She  rose  from  her  sick  bed,  and  escaped  from  Exeter  in  disguise,  with 
one  gentleman  and  one  lady,  and  her  confessor.  She  was  constrained 
to  hide  herself  in  a  hut,  three  miles  from  Exeter  gate,  where  she  passed 
two  days  without  anything  to  nourish  her,  couched  under  a  heap  of 
litter.'  She  heard  the  parliamentary  soldiers  defile  on  each  side  of  her 
shelter;  she  overheard  their  imprecations  and  oaths,  ^^  that  they  would 
carry  the  head  of  Henrietta  to  London,  as  they  should  receive  from  the 
parliament  a  reward  for  it  of  50,000  crowns."  When  this  peril  was 
passed,  she  issued  out  of  her  hiding-plaoe,  and,  accompanied  by  the  three 
persons  who  had  shared  her  dangers,  traversed  the  same  road  on  which 
the  soldiers  had  lately  marched,  though  they  had  made  it  nearly  im- 
passable. She  travelled  in  extreme  pain,  and  her  anxious  attendants 
were  astonished  that  she  did  not  utterly  fail  on  the  way. 

The  rest  of  her  ladies  and  faithful  attendants  stole  out  of  Exeter,  in 
various  disguises,  to  meet  her.'  Their  rendezvous  was  at  night  in  a 
miserable  cabin,  in  a  wood  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  The  valiant 
dwarf,  Geoffry  Hudson,  was  of  this  party;  he  had  grown  up  to  the 
re»;pertable  stature  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  showed  both  courago 
and  sagacity  in  this  escape.  The  queen,  whose  original  destination  was 
Plymouth,  found  Pendennis  castle  a  safer  place  of  refuge.  She  anived 
with  her  company,  in  doleful  plight,  at  this  royal  fortress,  on  the  29lh 
of  June,  1644.  As  a  friendly  Dutch  vessel  laid  in  the  bay,  the  queei. 
resolved  to  embark  at  once,  and  she  sailed,  with  her  faithful  attendants, 

'  M^moires  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  of  tlie  queen's  cousin,  Mi&denioi8dU4 
ie  Montpensier. 

*  Vie  de  Henriette  de  France,  prefixed  tn  the  Oration  of  Bossuet 

•  MAm^M*  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
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from  the  western  coast,  early  the  following  morning;'  nevertheless,  \ht 
worst  perils  of  this  escape  were  not  yet  passed. 

Meantime,  her  royal  husband  made  incredible  eflbrts  to  succour  his 
beloved  Henrietta;  and,  urged  by  despair,  fought  his  way  to  Exeter  by 
means  of  a  series  of  minor  victories,  which  were  complete,  because  he 
was  entirely  his  own  general.  So  near  were  this  loving  pair  towards 
meeting  once  more,  that  Charles  entered  Exeter  triumphantly  but  ten 
days  after  the  queen  sailed  from  Pendennis. 

Lady  Morton  presented  to  the  king  the  little  princess,  left  to  her  care 
on  the  flight  of  the  unfortunate  queen.  For  the  first  and  last  time,  the 
hapless  monarch  bestowed  on  his  poor  babe  a  paternal  embrace.  He 
caused  one  of  his  chaplains  to  baptize  this  little  one  Henrietta  Anne, 
after  her  kind  aunt  of  France,  and  her  mother.  He  relieved  Exeter,  and 
left  an  order  on  the  customs  for  the  support  of  his  infant,  who  remained 
there  for  some  time  in  the  charge  of  her  governess,  lady  Morton. 

Queen  Henrietta  did  not  reach  the  shores  of  her  native  land  without 
B  fresh  trial  to  her  courage.  The  vessel  in  which  she  had  embarked 
was  chased  by  a  cruiser  in  the  service  of  the  parliament.  Several  can- 
non-shots were  fired  at  the  vessel  in  which  she  was  embarked ;  and  the 
danger  of  being  taken  or  sunk  seemed  to  her  imminent.  In  this  exigence, 
the  queen  took  the  command  of  the  vessel.  She  forbade  any  return  to 
be  made  of  the  cannonading,  for  fear  of  delay,  but  urged  the  pilot  to 
continue  his  course,  and  every  sail  to  be  set  for  speed;  and  she  charged 
the  captain,  if  their  escape  were  impossible,  to  fire  the  powder  magazine,* 
and  destroy  her  with  the  ship,  rather  than  permit  her  to  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  her  husband^s  enemies.  At  this  order,  her  ladies  and  do* 
mestics'  sent  forth  the  most  piercing  cries,  she  meantime  maintaining  a 
courageous  silence,  her  high  spirit  being  wound  up  to  brave  death  rather 
than  the  disgrace  to  herself,  and  the  trouble  to  her  husband,  which  would 
have  ensued  if  she  had  been  dragged  a  captive  to  London.  The  can- 
nonading continued  till  they  were  nearly  in  sight  of  Jersey,  when  a  shot 
hit  the  queen's  little  bark,  and  made  it  stagger  under  the  blow.  Every 
one  on  board  gave  themselves  over  for  lost,  as  the  mischief  done  to  the 
rigging  made  the  vessel  slacken  sail.  At  that  moment  a  little  fleet  of 
Dieppe  vessels  hove  in  sight,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  This 
friendly  squadron  took  the  queen's  battered  bark  under  their  protection, 
and  the  enemy  sheered  off.  A  furious  storm  sprung  up  before  a  landing 
could  be  effected,  and  Henrietta's  vessel  was  driven  far  from  the  shelter 
offered  by  the  harbour  of  Dieppe.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  coast  of  Bretagne — the  refuge  of  many  an  exile 
from  England — rose  in  sight.  The  queen  ordered  the  long-boat  out, 
and  was  rowed  on  shore.    She  landed  in  a  wild,  rocky  cove  at  Chastel,' 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  whose  account  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  MS.  of 
Pdre  Gamache,  belonging  to  Mr.  Coiburn,  to  which  wa  have  access,  see  p.  71. 

'Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.  Queen's  Narrative,  p.  267.  Edition  of  Maest 
richc,  1782. 

■  Ibid.  p.  276.  *  Vie  de  Reine  Henrieite  (Bossuet). 

*lt  is  said  that  ner  pursaer's  name  was  captain  Batts.  Batten  waa  the  eoemj 
who  cannonaded  her  at  Burlington.  These  names  oAen  occur  in  the  liary  oC 
Pep>  8,  OS  of  persons  in  trust  and  fovour  in  Charles  IL^s  navy 
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not  fkr  from  Brest.  Here  she  had  to  climb  over  rocks,  and  ti  a  verse  on 
foot  a  most  dangerous  path.  At  last  she  descended  into  a  little  rude 
hamlet  of  fishernien^s  huts,  where  she  thankfully  laid  herself  down  to 
rest  in  a  peasant's  cabin  covered  with  stubble.  The  Bas-Bretons  took 
her  people  at  fir^t  for  pirates,  and  rose  in  arms  against  them  ;  and  the 
queen,  exhausted  as  she  was,  was  forced  to  explain  to  them  who  she 
really  was.'  Next  mornin)^,  the  neighbouring  Breton  gentlemen,  being 
apprised  of  her  landing,  ihronged  to  her  retreat  in  their  coaches,  offering 
her  all  the  service  in  their  power.  In  all  eyes,  as  she  afterwards  ob« 
•eived,  she  must  have  appeared  more  like  a  distressed  wandering  princess 
of  romance  than  a  real  queen.  She  was  very  ill,  and  very  much  changed : 
but  the  memory  of  Henri  Quatre  was  still  dear  to  the  French  people ; 
his  daughter  was  followed  by  their  benedictions,  and  supplied,'  from  pri- 
vate good-will,  with  ail  she  needed.  She  used  the  equipages,  so  gene- 
rously oflered,  to  convey  her  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  where  she  sought 
health  for  her  body,  and  repose  for  her  overwrought  mind. 

Her  first  feeling,  she  declared,  was  that  of  penitence  for  her  intended 
self-destruction.  The  indoinitable  deiermination  of  purpose,  which  all 
ancient  writers,  and  too  many  modern  ones,  would  have  lauded  as  an 
instance  of  high  resolve  worthy  a  Roman  matron,  queen  Henrietta  very 
properly  condemned  as  sinful  desperation,  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
woman.  ^  I  did  not,''  she  said  to  madame  de  Motteville,  when  she 
related  to  her  this  adventure,  ^^feel  any  extraordinary  eflbrt  when  1  gave 
the  order  to  blow  up  the  vessel ;  I  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed; 
I  can  now  accuse  myself  of  want  of  moral  courage  to  master  my  pride; 
and  1  give  thanks  to  God  for  having  preserved  me  at  the  same  time  from 
my  enemies  and  from  myself."' 

The  feelings  of  Charles  I.  on  his  queen's  departure,  leA  desolate  as  he 
was  to  accomplish- Ins  sad  destiny,  are  best  known  by  his  lonely  medi- 
tations in  his  Eikon  Ba^^dicon.  He  says  of  her,  ^Although  I  have  much 
cause  to  be  troubled  at  my  wife's  departure  from  me,  yet  her  absence 
grieves  me  not  so  much  as  the  scandal  of  that  necessity  which  drives 
her  away  doth  afHict  me  —  viz.,  that  she  should  be  compelled  by  my 
own  subjects  to  withdiaw  for  her  safety.  I  fear  such  conduct  (so  little 
adorning  the  protestant  profession)  may  occasion  a  farther  alienation  of 
her  mind,  and  divorce  of  ailection  in  her  from  that  religion  which  is  the 
only  thing  in  which  my  wife  and  I  differ." 

'^  I  am  sorry  that  my  relation  and  connection  with  so  deserving  a  lady 
should  be  any  occasion  of  her  danger  and  affliction.  Her  personal  merits 
would  have  served  her  as  a  protection  among  savage  Indians,  since  theii 
rudeness  and  uncivilized  state  knows  not  to  hate  all  virtue  as  some  men's 
cruelty  doth.  Among  whom  1  yet  think  there  be  few  so- malicious  as  to 
hate  her  for  herseIC — the  fault  is,  she  is  my  wife.P 

Here  we  think  the  conjugal  affection  of  king  Charles  misleads  him. 

The  fact  is,  that  his  chief  fault  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  was,  that  he 

«■■  — — ^— ^^—  .         ^— ^^— .^^—^ 

*  Vie  de  Keine  Henriette. 

*lfadame  de  Motteville *8  M^moires,  vol.  i.  p.  270.     Mademoiselle  de  Mont 
pensier,  P&re  Cyprian's  Memoirs  and  the  Life  of  Henrietta  (Bossuet),  all  oiea 
this  resolution  of  the  queen. 
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was  her  husband.     He  continues  his  observation  with  pathetic  earnest 
nesft : — 

"  I  ought,  then,  to  study  her  security  who  is  in  danger  only  for  my 
sake.  I  am  content  to  be  tossed,  weather-beaten,  and  shipwrecked,  so 
that  she  be  safe  in  harbour.  I  enjoy  this  comfort  by  her  safety  in  the 
midst  of  my  personal  dangers.  ]  can  perish  but  half,  if  she  be  preserved. 
In  her  memory,  and  in  her  children,  I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  my 
enemies,  although  they  should  at  last  be  satiate  with  my  blood.'' 

Thus  Charles,  at  a  comparatively  early  part  of  his  calamities  (1644), 
always  looked  forward  to  a  violent  death ;  but  he  was  greatly  mistaken, 
if  he  supposed  that  the  malice  of  party  would  be  satiated  with  his  blood. 

^^  I  must  leave  her,  then,  to  the  love  and  loyalty  of  my  good  subjects. 
Neither  of  us  but  can  easily  forgive,  since  we  blame  not  the  unkindness 
of  the  generality  and  vulgar ;  for  we  see  that  God  is  pleased  to  try  the 
patience  of  us  both,  by  ingratitude  of  those  who,  having  eaten  of  our 
bread,  and  being  enriched  by  our  bounty,  have  scornfully  lifled  up  them- 
selves against  us.  Those  of  our  own  household  are  become  our  ene- 
mies. 1  pray  God  lay  not  their  sin  to  their  charge,  who  think  to  satisfy 
all  obligations  to  duty  by  their  Corban  of  religion,  and  can  less  endure 
to  see,  than  to  sin  against  their  benefactors,  as  well  as  their  sovereigns." 

"  But  this  policy  of  my  enemies  is  necessary  to  their  designs.  They 
sought  to  drive  her  out  of  my  kingdom,  lest,  by  the  influence  of  her 
example,  eminent  as  she  is  for  love  as  a  wife,  and  loyalty  as  a  subject, 
she  should  have  converted  or  retained  in  love  and  loyalty,  all  those 
whom  they  had  a  purpose  to  pervert.  Pity  it  is  that  so  noble  and  peace- 
ful a  soul  should  see,  much  more  sufler,  from  the  wrongs  of  those  who 
must  make  up  their  want  of  justice  by  violence  and  inhumanity." 

*'  Her  sympathy  with  my  afflictions  makes  her  virtues  shine  with 
greater  lustre,  as  stars  in  the  darkest  night  Thus  may  the  envious 
world  be  assured  that  she  loves  me,  not  my  fortunes.  The  less  I  may 
be  blest  with  her  company,  the  more  will  I  retire  to  God,  and  to  my 
own  heart,  whence  no  malice  can  banish  her.  My  enemies  may  envy 
me :  they  can  never  deprive  me  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  virtues  while  I 
am  myself." ' 

Surely — surely  every  woman  must  feel  that  it  was  a  brighter  lot  to 
have  been  loved  and  mourned  for  by  a  man  whose  mind  was  capable  of 
these  feelings,  than  to  have  shared  the  empire  of  a  world  with  a  commoa 
character,  in  commonplace  prosperity. 

*  These  seoteuces  are  abstracted  and  collected  from  the  Eikon  Basiliooo. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Queen  Henrietta  at  the  baths  of  Bourbon — Her  illness  and  alteration  of  person"* 
Mes8a)!6  Bnd  munificent  allowance  from  the  queen-regent  of  France— -Journey 
of  queen  Henrietta  to  Pari? — Met  by  the  queen-regent — Inducted  into  apart* 
ments  at  the  louvre — And  at  St.  Oermains  —  Sends  money  to  Charles  I. — 
Their  affectionate  letters — Receives  her  eldest  son  at  Paris — Her  routine  al 
the  Frenob  court — Interferes  with  the  English  church — Her  messengers  offend 
king  Charles — Escape  of  her  infant  daughter  Henrietta — Queen  Henrietta  and 
the  Fronde — She  mediatps  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde— Besieged  in  the  Louvre 
— Suffers  from  want — Alarmed  by  reports  of  tlie  danger  of  Charles  I.  —  Her 
letterrs — Her  sufferings  and  deprivations — Cardinal  Retz  visits  her — Finds  her 
^ihout  fire — Relievos  her  —  Obtains  a  grant  from  the  parliament  of  Paris — 
Queen  Henrietta  deprived  of  all  intelligence  from  her  husband — Her  agoniz- 
ing snspense^Calamitnns  adventures  of  Charles  I. — Sends  a  message  to  the 
queen  by  lady  Fanshawe — Hurried  from  Carisbrooke  castle  to  Hurst  castle — 
To  Windsor — To  London — Trial — Execution — Burial — Queen  Henrietta  re- 
mains ignorant  of  his  fate. 

Queen  Henrietta  trusted  that  the  air  and  waters  of  her  native  land 
vi  ould  restore  her  to  convalescence,  and  repair  the  constitution  shattered 
bv  the  severe  trials,  mental  and  bodily,  which  she  had  sustained.  The 
Bprinirs  of  Bourbon,  indeed,  somewhat  ameliorated  her  health ;  but  her 
firmness  of  mind  was  greatly  shaken.  She  wept  perpetually  for  her 
husband's  misfortunes ;  she  was  wasted  almost  to  maceration,  and  her 
beauty  was  for  ever  departed.  This  loss  she  bore  with  great  philosophy ; 
she  did  not  even  suppose  that  it  was  caused  by  her  troubles.  She  was 
used  to  adirm,  ^  That  beauty  was  but  a  morning^s  bloom,  and  that  she 
had  plainly  perceived  the  departure  of  hers  at  twenty-two ;  and  that  she 
did  not  believe  that  the  charms  of  other  ladies  continued  longer."*  It 
mattered  little  to  her,  since  her  husband  loved  her  with  increased  affec- 
tion, and  proved  to  her,  by  a  thousand  tender  expressions  and  kind 
deedsy  **  how  much  the  wife  was  dearer  than  the  bride." 

The  following  graphic  portrait,  drawn  by  her  friend  madame  deMotte 
ville,  gives  a  faithful  description  of  queen  Henrietta,  both  in  person  and 
mind ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  study  was  from  life,  and  the 
r«5ull  of  familiar  acquaintance.'  '*  I  found  this  once  lovely  queen  very 
iiU  and  much  changed,  being  meagre  and  shrunk  to*  a  shadow.  Her 
moalh,  which  naturally  was  the  worst  feature  of  her  face,  had  become 
too  large ;  even  her  form  seemed  marred.     She  still  had  beautiful  ey«8, 

Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i ,  p.  278.  *  Ibid.,  p.  290. 
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a  lov.'ly  complexion,  a  nose  finely  formed,  and  something  m  her 
presslon  so  spirituelle  and  agreeable,  ihat  it  commanded  the  love  of 
«jvery  one ;  she  had,  wiihal,  great  wit  and  a  brilliant  mind,  which  de- 
lighted all  her  auditors.  She  was  not  above  being  agreeable  in  society, 
ind  was,  at  the  same  time,  sweet,  sincere,  easy,  and  accessible,  living 
with  those  who  had  the  honour  of  her  intimacy  without  form  or  cere- 
mony. Her  temper  was  by  nature  gay  and  cheerful.  Often,  when  her 
tears  were  streaming,  while  she  narrated  her  troubles,  the  reminiscence 
of  some  ridiculous  adventure  would  occur,  and  she  would  make  all  the 
company  laugh  by  her  wit  and  lively  description,  before  her  own  eyea 
were  dry.  To  me  her  conversation  usually  took  a  solid  tone;  her  grief 
and  deep  feeling  made  her  look  on  this  life  and  the  pride  of  it  in  a  true 
light,  which  rendered  her  far  more  estimable  than  she  would  have  been 
had  sorrow  never  touched  -  her.  She  was  naturally  a  most  generous 
character.  Those  who  knew  her  in  her  prosperity  assured  me  that  her 
hand  was  most  bounteous,  as  long  as  she  had  aught  to  give." 

Such  is  the  sketch  drawn  by-  Henrietta's  most  intimate  friend,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  accomplished, 
and  the  best  of  her  countrywomen. 

Candour  demands  that  we  should  place  this  portrait  of  Henrietta, 
drawn  at  a  time  when  she  utterly  vanishes  from  the  historic  page  of 
England,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prejudiced  caricatures  which  our 
native  authors  furnish. 

The  French  people,  not  yet  agitated  by  the  insurgency  of  the  civil 
war  of  the  Fronde,  paid  the  most  affectionate  attention  to  Henrietta,  re- 
garding her  as  the  daughter,  sister,  and  aunt  of  their  kings.  As  she  had, 
when  in  power,  done  sufficient  to  provoke  the  political  vengeance  ofher 
sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  in  whose  hands  the  sovereignty  of  France 
rested  as  queen-regent,  her  thoughts  became  a  little  uneasy  on  that  sub- 
ject. Henrietta  had  most  warmly  taken  the  part  of  her  mother,  Marie 
de  Medicis,  with  whom  Anne  of  Austria  had  always  been  on  bad  terms ; 
and,  as  her  biographer  expresses  it,  she  had  inflicted  on  the  latter  some 
petites  malices^  which  are  great  evils  at  a  time  when  an  exalted  person 
is  undergoing  a  series  of  persecutions.  Fortunately,  however,  the  raanlj 
character  of  Henrietta's  consort  had  interposed  in  the  behalf  of  Aiine 
of  Austria,  and  he  had  been  able  to  perform  some  important  services  for 
her  during  the  sway  of  her  tyrant  Richelieu,  especially  by  the  proteo 
tion  he  had  afforded  to  her  persecuted  favourite,  the  duchess  of  C^eT 
reuse,  which  that  queen  now  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  repaid  to 
his  afflicted  wife  and  children.' 

Madame  de  Motteville  enjoyed  every  possible  opportunity  of  writing 
true  history  in  all  she  has  testified,  since  she  was  on  the  spot,  and  do- 
mesticated with  the  exiled  queen  at  this  juncture.  The  queen-regent, 
Anne  of  Austria,  whose  confidential  lady  of  honour  madame  de  Motte* 
ville  was,  sent  her  to  tlie  baths  of  Bourbon,  to  offer  queen  Henrietta  all 
the  assistance  that  was  in  the  power  of  France  to  bestow.    To  thifl^ 

'  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.  p.  235.     That  lady,  in  a  foot-note,  says  oi' Hen- 
rietta, **  U  wa^  herself  who  recounted  to  me  the  remarks  which  I  have  iiuened 
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Anne  nf  Austria  added  maiiy  marks  of  beneficence,  most  liberally  supply- 
ing her  afflicted  sister-in-law  wiih  money  for  her  expenditure;  of  all 
which  bounty  Henrietta  stripped  herself,  and  sent  every  farthing  she 
could  command  to  the  king  her  husband.  Madame  de  Motteville  con-' 
tinues  to  observe,  after  relating  this  good  trait  of  Henrietta,  ^  that  many 
persons  have  attributed  the  fall  of  king  Charles  to  the  bad  advice  o(  his 
queen,  bui  that  she  was  not  inclined  to  believe  it,  since  the  faults  and 
mistakes  she  actually  committed  she  candidly  avowedi  in  the  foregoing 
iiarraiive,  which,''  pursues  our  fair  historian,  ^^  she  did  .me  the  honour  to 
relate  to  me  exactly  as  1  wrote  it,  when  we  were  domesticated  together 
in  a  solitary  place,  where  peace  and  repose  reigned  around  us,  unbroken 
by  worldly  trouble.'  Here  1  penned,  from  first  to  last,  the  detail  of  her 
misfortunes  which  she  related  to  me,  in  the  confidence  of  familiar 
friendship.'' 

Lord  Jermyn  had  retained  his  post  in  the  household  of  Henrietta 
through  every  reverse  of  fortune,  and  was  now  the  superintendent  of  her 
expenditure,  the  steward  of  her  finances,  and  the  person  who  provided 
her  with  everything  she  either  wore  or  consumed.  He  had  enriched 
himself,  as  her  treasurer,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity ;  and  he  had  con- 
trivml,  by  foreseeing  the  disastrous  tendency  of  the  royalist  cause  in 
England,  lo  invest  his  large  capital  on  the  continent.  The  English 
authors  suppose  that  lord  Jermyn  maintained  the  queen  when  she  was 
in  exile — a  great  mistake,  since  the  French  archives  prove  that  she  had 
a  noble  income  settled  upon  her,  as  -a  daughter  of  France  in  distress. 
She  might  even  have  saved  money,  if  her  hand  had  not  been  over-boun- 
teous towards  her  distressed  husband.  The  assistance,  therefore,  given 
her  by  Jermyn,  must  be  limited  to  the  failure  of  her  French  suppHes 
during  the  extreme  crisis  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  which  did  not  occur 
till  several  years  after  her  return  to  France.  However,  the  devoted 
iideliiy  of  this  servant  of  her  household,  his  adherence  to  his  office  in 
limes  of  the  utmost  danger,  when  he  occasionally  felt  himself  obliged  to 
disburse  the  queen's  expenses,  instead  of  reaping  wealth  from  the  in- 
come of  his  appointment,  naturally  raised  gratitude  in  her  mind.  He 
was  called  her  tninister,  and  by  some  her  favourite ;  as  such,  madame 
de  Motteville  draws  the  following  portrait  of  him  at  this  period  :— 

^^  He  seemed  an  honourable  man,  remarkably  mild  in  his  manners, 
but  to  me  he  appeared  of  bounded  capacity,  and  better  fitted  to  deal  with 
matters  of  petty  detail  than  great  events.  He  had  for  the  queen  that 
ipecies  of  fidelity  usual  to  long-trusted  officials.  He  insisted  that  all 
her  uiouey  must  be  deposited  with  him  before  any  other  person  in  the 
world,  that  he  might  apply  it  to  her  expenses,  which  at  all  times  were 
great.  The  queen  reposed  much  confidence  in  him  *,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  he  governed  her  entirely.  She  often  manifested  a  will  contrary  to 
his,  and  maintained  it,  as  absolute  mistress.  She  always  showed  propei 
feeling  iu  regard  to  all  who  depended  on  her;  but  she  was  naturally  in- 
rlmed  to  be  positive,  an<l  to  support  her  own  opinions  with  vivacity 
Her  arguments,  while  maintaining  her  own  wUl,  were  urged  with  no 

*Tbe  convent  of  Oidillot,  where-  queen  Heniieita  usually  retired  when  unde# 
ibe  pr«*Mure  of  ill  healtli  or  sorrow. 
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little  talent,  and  were  mingled  with  a  graceful  playfulness  of  raillei^ 
which  tempered  the  high  spirit  and  commanding  courage  of  which  she 
had  given  so  many  proofs  in  the  principal  actions  of  her  life.  Queen 
Henrietta,  unfortunately  for  herself,  had  not  acquired  in  early  life  the 
experience  given  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  history.  Her  mjsfortunea 
had  repaired  this  defect,  and  painful  experience  had  improved  her  capa- 
city ;  but  we  saw  her  in  France  lose  the  tottering  crown,  which  she  at 
this  time  (1644)  could  scarcely  be  considered  to  retain." 

Our  fair  historian,  who  was  literally  behind  the  scenes,  and  saw  all 
the  springs  of  movement  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  royal 
family  of  England  as  well  as  that  of  France,  proceeds  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  which  is  not  merely  a  brilliant  antithesis  of  FrencL 
genius,  but  a  sober  and  simple  truth,  which  may  be  corroborated  by 
every  examiner  into  documentary  history.  *'  The  cabinets  of  kings  are 
theatres  where  are  continually  played  pieces  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world.  Some  of  these  are  entirely  comic ;  there  are  also 
tragedies,  whose  greatest  events  are  almost  always  caused  by  trifles.** 
And  such  is  ever  the  result  when  power  falls  into  the  hands  of  those 
who,  ignorant  of  the  events  of  the  past,  have  never  studied  history,  or 
drawn  rational  deductions,  by  reasoning  on  the  causes  of  those  events. 
Chance  governs  the  conduct  of  such  royal  personages.  Great  tragedies 
spring  from  trifling  caprices.  If  of  good  capacity  and  virtuous  inclina- 
tions, experience  may  be  learned  by  a  royal  tyro,  but  generally  too  late; 
for  mistakes  in  government  cannot  be  rectified  by  the  work  being  taken 
out  and  better  put  in,  as  a  crafisman^s  apprentice  gains  his  skill  by  rec- 
tifying mistakes.  The  irrevocable  past  assumes  the  awful  mien  of  des- 
tiny, and  too  often  governs  the  future. 

"The  queen  of  England,  my  aunt,"  says  mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  '^  in  the  autumn  of  1634  was  afflicted  with  a  malady,  for  which 
her  physicians  had  already  prescribed  for  her  the  warm  baths  of  Bour- 
bon, and  she  was  forced  to  make  some  stay  there  before  she  was  well 
enough  to  come  to  the  French  court.  When  she  was  convalescent,  her 
arrival  was  formally  announced,  and  1  was  sent  in  the  king's  coach,  in 
the  name  of  their  majesties,  (the  infant  Louis  XIV.  and  his  mother,  the 
queen-regent)  to  invite  her  to  court,  for  such  is  the  .usual  etiquette."* 

Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  favourite  brother  of  Henrietta,  had  not, 
however,  waited  for  the  formality  of  such  an  approach ;  he  had  flown 
to  visit  and  comfort  her,  and  was  with  her  at  the  baths  of  Bourbon, 
when  his  daughter,  the  grande  madtmoiselle^  arrived  in  the  queen^s 
coach.  "  I  found  Monsieur,  my  father,"  continued  that  lady,  "  with  the 
queen  of  England ;  he  had  been  with  her  some  time  before  I  arrived ; 
we  both  brought  her  in  state  on  the  road  to  Paris." 

The  precise  time  of  this  progress  is  noted  in  the  journal  of  the  cele- 
brated Evelyn,  who,  as  a  philosopher,  and  therefore,  we  suppose,  a  non- 
combatant,  had  very  wisely  asked  the  king  leave  to  spend  his  youth  m 
travel,  while  broad-swords  were  clashing,  and  the  war-cry  of  **Ho  for 
cavaliers!  hey  for  cavaliers!"  was  resounding  throughout  his  nativf 

'  MemoifAs  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
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island.  He  encoantered  queeh  Henrietta  on  this  journey,  at  Tours  *,  he 
saw  her  make  her  entry  in  great  state;  the  archbishop  went  to  meet  her, 
and  received  her  with  an  harangue  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  and  authori- 
ties of  that  city,  on  the  I8ih  of  August,  O.  S.,  1644.'  Her  niaje^t} 
rested  at  Tours,  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  where  she  gave  Evelyn  an 
audience.  She  re-commenced  her  journey  to  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
August,  in  the  state-coach,  with  her  brother  Gaston,  and  la  grande 
mademoiselle^  who  observes,  ^^  that  at  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  the 
queen- regent  came  to  meet  the  queen  of  England,  my  aunt,  and  she 
brought  the  little  king  and  the  child,  his  brother,  to  receive  her ;  they 
all  kissed  her,  and  invited  her  into  the  king's  coach,  and  thus  she  made 
her  entry  into  Paris." 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was  as  much  struck  by  the  wretched 
appearance  of  the  poor  queen,  as  madame  de  Motteville  had  been ;  she 
says : — 

<>^ Although  queen  Henrietta  had  taken  the  utmost  care  to  recover  her 
^ood  looks,  her  strength,  and  her  health,  she  still  appeared  in  a  state  so 
deplorable,  that  no  one  could  look  at  her  without  an  emotion  of  com- 
passion. She  was  escorted  to  the  Louvre,  and  given  possession  of  her 
apartments  by  the  queen-regent  and  her  son,  in  person ;  they  led  her 
by  the  hand,  and  kissed  her  with  great  tenderness ;  they  treated  hor  not 
only  with  the  consideration  due  to  a  queen,  but  to  a  queen  who  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  daughter  of  France."'* 

Anne  of  Austria  gave  her  distressed  sister-in-law  the  noble  income  of 
12,000  crowns  per  month.  Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the  pecuniary 
distress  sufllered  by  queen  Henrietta  during  her  exile  in  France ;  but  jus- 
tice obliges  the  remark,  that  her  generous  relatives  supplied  her  most 
liberally  with  funds,  till  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  reduced  them  all  to 
similar  destitution.  The  pecuniary  deprivations  of  the  exiled  queen 
lasted  only  a  few  months,  although  it  is  usually  affirmed  that  such  was 
the  case  during  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  truth  was,  she  stripped  her- 
self of  whatever  was  given  her,  and  gradually  sold  all  her  jewels,  to 
send  every  penny  she  could  command  to  her  suffering  husband ;  her 
boundless  generosity,  and  her  utter  self-denial,  in  regard  to  ail  indul- 
gences that  she  could  not  share  with  him,  is  the  best  point  of  her  cha- 
racter. The  kindest  of  her  friends,  the  most  credible  of-  witnesses, 
madame  de  Motteville,  and  those  two  bright  examples  of  old  English 
honour  and  fidelity,  sir  Richard  and  lady  Fanshavve,  bear  testimony  in 
many  pjissages  to  this  disposition  of  Henrietta's  income.  Mademoiselle, 
her  niece,  observes,  with  some  contempt :  '^  The  queen  of  England  ap- 
peared, during  a  little  while,  with  the  splendour  of  royal  equipage ;  she 
had  a  full  number  of  ladies,  of  maid;s  of  honour,  of  running  footmen, 
coaches,  and  guards.  All  vanished,  however,  by  little  and  little,  and  at 
last  nothing  could  be  more  mean  than  her  train  and  appearance.'" 

We  have  seen  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Cliarles  f.  inducted  into  the 
Louvre  by  the  generous  regent  of  France.     That  palace  was  not,  during 

'Evelyn'i  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p  64. 

*  M^ounreB  de  Mademoiselle  de  MontpeAsier.  *Ibid. 
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the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  occupied  by  the  court,  and  its  royal  apart 
ments  were  vacant  for  the  reception  of  their  desolate  guest.     Anne  of 
Austria  likewise  appointed  for  her  country  residence  the  old  ch&teau  of 
St.  Grermains,  whither  she  retired  that  autumn,  within  three  or  four  daya 
after  she  had  taken  possession  of  her  apartments  in  the  Louvre. 

One  of  Henrietta's  first  occupations,  when  settled  in  her  residence  at 
St.  Germains-en-Laye,  was  to  indite  the  following  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Laon;  it  affords  a  specimen  of  childish  devotion  better  befitting  the  semn 
barbarians  of  the  middle  ages,  than  a  woman  of  brilliant  intellect  af  this 
17ih  century :' — 

QuKvif  Henrietta  Maria  to  tbk  Bishof  or  Laoh. 

^ Monsieur  lEvesque  de  Laon, 

"  I  am  apprised  of  the  pains  you  have  taken  at  the  reception  of  a  little  offering 
which  the  father-cap iicins  have  brought,  on  my  part,  to  our  lady  of  Liesse,  to 
mark  my  gratitude  to  kcr  for  having  preserved  me  from  thipwredc^  througii  the  good- 
ne;jS  of  our  Lord  ;  and  for  the  intervention  of  this  our  holy  mother,  in  the  tempest 
whicli  I  encountered  at  sea  the  preceding  years,^  which  has  induced  me  to  pro- 
pose founding  a  mass  to  be  said  for  irif*  e\eTy  Satur<Iay  in  the  year,  in  the  said 
chapel,  for  perpetuity ;  and  I  have  at  the  same  time  empowered  those  who  de- 
liver this,  to  enter  into  the  contract  for  this  effect,  as  I  send  a  capucin  of  my 
almoner's,  with  power  to  do  all  that  is  needful  in  this  affair,  who  promises  that 
you,  who  have  already  given  your  cares  to  this  good  work,  will  continue  them. 
And  employ  your  authority  to  establish  it  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of 
the  holy  Virgin,  and  to  mark  my  perpetual  reliance  on  the  one  and  on  the  other. 

''Meantime  I  myself  will,  in  person,  render  my  vows  at  the  said  chapel,  to 
testify  the  good-will  1  shall  ever  bear  you,  praying  God,  monsieur  I'Evesque, 
ever  to  hold  you  in  his  keeping. 

"  From  bi.  Germain  en  Laye,  this  7th  of  September,  1644. 

'*  Your  good  friend, 

^  Henrikttk  Ma  rib  R*' 

The  contribution  the  queen  sent  to  the  chapel  by  her  capucin  almonei 
was  1 500  livres,  for  a  low-mass  to  be  said  every  week  in  perpetuity ; 
this  sum  she  doubtless  devoted  as  a  thank-ofi^erinj^  from  the  bounteous 
supply  which  had  been  accorded  by  her  munificent  sister-in-law,  the 
queen  of  France. 

Although  so  generously  soothed  and  succoured,  queen  Henrietta  re- 
mained for  many  months  deeply  depressed  in  spirit,  mourning  her  utter 
bereavement  of  husband  and  children.  Her  time  was  principally  spent 
m  writing  to  king  Charles,  and  her  establishment  at  the  Louvre  proved 
the  rallying  point  for  loyalist  English  emigrants,  who  sought  shelter 
under  her  influence  in  France,  when  the  various  plots  broke  and  fell  to 
pieces,  which  were  devised  for  the  restoration  of  king  Charles.  Among 
these  were  found  the  illustrious  literary  names  of  Cowley,  Denham,  and 
Waller.  Cowley  followed  the  queen  to  Paris  after  the  surrender  of 
Oxford,  and  became  Latin  secretary  to  lord  Jermyn,  who  had  the  whoI« 
care  of  her  household.  The  oflice  of  the  poet  extended  to  the  transla* 
Uon  of  all  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  queen  and  king  Charles  in 
«eypher;  and  so  indefatigable  was  their  correspondence,  that  it  employed 

'This  hitherto  unedited  letter  is  from  Pore  Cyprian's  MS. 

*Id  her  voyag*is  to  and  from  Holland,  in  February,  1642  and  164.'). 
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Cowley  all  the  days  of  the  week,  and  often  encroached  on  hia  nights 
for  several  years.' 

Brief  must  be  the  specimens  of  tlie  letters  which  passed  between  this 
pair  so  tender  and  true.  How  deeply  their  correspondence  was  marked 
by  heart-feeling,  the  following  will  show  : — 

KiMG  Charlxs  to  Qitkkn  HKNRirrTA. 

»»1645. 

**  Since  I  love  thee  above  all  earthly  tilings,  and  that  my  coDtentment  is  inse- 
parably conjoined  with  thine,  must  not  all  my  actions  tend  to  serve  and  please 
tbee?  If  yuu  knew  what  a  life  I  lead — I  speak  not  of  the  common  distractions, 
even  in  point  of  conversation,  which,  in  my  mind,  is  the  chief  joy  or  vexation 
of  one's  life — I  dare  say  thou  wouldst  pity  me,  for  some  are  too  wise,  others  are 
loo  foolidh,  some  are  too  busy,  others  are  too  reserved  and  fantastic.  (Hers  thi 
king  gwe$  in  q/phtr  tht  nantes  of  tht  persont  whose  conoenation^in  doine9tie  lift,  ndti 
ki»  tasit  $o  Unit,  ownxr^  at  thi  same  time  that^  in  matters  of  btuiness^  they  voere  eUi- 
wusble.  After  enumerating  namet,  to  which  the  qfpher  is  now  lost^  the  king  adds)-^ 
Now  mayest  thou  easily  judge  how  such  conversation  pleasetli  me.  I  confesi 
thy  company  hath  perhaps  made  me  hard  to  be  pleased,  but  no  less  to  be  pitied 
by  thee,  who  art  the  only  cure  for  tliis  unease. 

•* Comfort  me  with  thy  letters;  and  dost  thou  not  think  that  to  know  partica 
lars  of  thy  health,  and  how  thou  spendest  thy  time,  are  pleasing  subjects  to  me» 
though  thou  hast  no  other  business  to  write  of? 

<*  Believe  me,  sweetheart,  thy  kindness  is  as  necessary  to  comfort  my  heart,  at 
tliy  assistance  is  to  my  affairs." 

In  this  series  occurs  a  letter  from  Henrietta,  in  which  she  alludes  to  a 
passage  in  one  from  her  husband,  where  he  seemed  to  doubt  that  she 
had  shown  his  correspondence  to  some  other  than  lord  Jermyn,  who, 
with  his  assistant-secretary,  the  young  cavalier  poet  Cowley,  were  the 
only  persons  entrusted  with  the  decyphering  of  the  royal  letters. 

Qltebn  Hekrietta  to  King  Charles. 

''There  is  one  thing  in  your  letter  which  troubles  me  much,  witeie  you  wonld 
bare  me  '  keep  to  myself  your  despatches.'  as  if  you  believe  that  I  should  be 
eapable  to  show  them  to  any,  only  to  lord  Jer  (Jermyn),  to  uncjrpher  them,  my 
bead  not  suffering  me  to  do  it  myself;  but  if  it  please  you,  I  will  do  it,  and  none 
in  the  world  shall  see  them.     Be  kind  to  me,  or  you  kill  me ! 

**  1  have  already  affliction  enough  to  bear,  which,  without  your  love,  I  could 
DOt  do,  hut  your  service  surmounts  all.  Farewell,  dear  heart  1  Behold  the  mark 
which  you  desire  to  have,  to  know  when  I  desire  anything  in  earnest      x  •" 

This  letter  proves  that  lord  Jermyn  was  the  king's  trusted  friend,  and 
that  his  majesty  expressed  displeasure  if  the  confidence  of  the  queen 
was  not  entirely  limited  to  him.  It  is  another  instance  which  fully 
proves  the  fact,  that  the  person  to  whom  the  world  gave  the  epithet  of 
royal  favourite,  was  in  reality  private  secretary  and  decypherer  of  the 
letters  of  the  king  or  queen.  Envy  and  scandal  perpetually  pursued 
■Itch  confidants  of^  royalty,  and  the  malicious  stories  circulated  by  their 
enemies  always  take  a  vague  place  in  general  history,  without  any  de- 
finition being  afforded  of  the  close  attendance  the  office  required,  espe- 
rially  when  the  economy  induced  by  the  king's  misfortunes  obliged  lord 
Jermyn  to  unite  the  duties  of  the  queen's  chamberlain,  steward*  and 
■ecrelary,  in  one. 

^  Johnson's  Life  of  Cowley. 
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Ou  these  reporU)  Horace  Walpole  has  founded  one  of  his  malicioas 
lales,  on  no  better  authority  than  oral  tradition.  ^^  One  evenhig,^^  he 
says,  ^  before  the  queen  quitted  England,  the  king  had  nearly  surprised 
lord  Jermyn  alone  with  her.  One  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting,  who 
were  walking  backwards  before  the  king  with  lights  down  the  gallery^ 
stumbled  and  fell  on  purpose,  which  gave  Jermyn  lime  to  escape."  As 
lord  Jermyn  had  been  the  queen^s  domestic  ever  since  she  w^as  seven- 
teen— being  appointed  as  such  by  the  king,  to  her  great  displeasure,  on 
the  dismissal  of  her  French  servants  —  the  astonishment  of  his  majesty 
would  have  been  caused  by  his  absence  from  the  queen^s  apartment 
when  he  arrived,  and  not  by  his  presence.  Fortunately  for  the  memory 
of  Henrietta,  her  self-sacrifices  in  behalf  of  king  Charles  are  quite  8ui&- 
cient  to  refute  such  slanders.  It  is  not  usual  for  women  whose  afiec* 
tions  wander  from  their  husbands,  to  deprive  themselves  of  every  splen- 
dour, every  luxury,  and  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  their  sakes. 
Horace  Walpole  knew  best  if  such  was  the  way  of  his  world. 

The  following  letter,  quoted  from  the  cabinet  captured  at  Naseby, 
alludes  to  the  sums  sent  by  the  queen  to  the  assistance  of  her  bus- 
band : — 

Qusxs  Hknrixtta  to  Eixo  Charles.' 

«  Paris,  Jan.  f  ^,  1644-5. 
**  My  dear  heart, 

"  Tom  Elliot,  two  days  since,  hath  brought  me  much  joy  and  sorrow  ;  the  first, 
to  knov/  the  good  estate  you  are  in ;  the  other,  the  fear  I  have  that  you  go  to 
London.  I  cannot  conceive  where  the  wit  was  of  those  that  gave  you  this  couu- 
sel,  unless  it  be  to  hazard  your  person  to  save  theirs.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  to- 
day I  received  one  of  yours  by  the  ambassador  of  Portugal,  dated  in  January, 
which  comforted  me  much  to  see  that  the  treaty  shall  be  at  Uxbridge.  For  the 
honour  of  God,  trust  not  yourself  in  the  hands  of  those  people.  If  ever  you  go 
to  London  before  tlie  parliament  be  ended,  or  without  a  good  army,  you  are 
lost. 

**I  understand  that  the  propositions  for  peace  must  begin  by  disbanding  your 
army.  If  yuu  consent  to  this  you  are  lost ;  they  having  the  whole  power  of  the 
militia,  they  have  and  will  do  whatsoever  they  will. 

"  I  received  yesterday  letters  from  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  Who  sends  me  word 
that,  if  his  services  be  agreeable,  he  will  bring  you  10,000  men.  Dr.  Goffe^ 
whom  I  hav«  sent  into  Hollanfl,  shall  treat  with  him  in  his  passage  upon  this 
buj$iness ;  and  I  hope  very  speedily  to  send  you  good  news  of  this,  tu  aiw  of  tht 
money.  Atswrt  yourulf  I  shall  be  wanting  in  nothing  you  can  desire^  and  that  i 
will  hazard  my  life.,  that  u,  /  wUl  die  with  famiru^  rather  than  fwt  send  it  to  yon^ 
Send  me  word,  always,  by  whom  you  receive  my  letters,  for  I  write  both  hy  die 
Ambassador  of  Portugal,  and  the  resident  of  France.  Above  all,  have  a  care  not 
to  abanlon  thoi>e  who  have  served  you,  as  well  the  bishops  as  the  poor  catholics. 
Adieu.' 

Charles  I.  very  truly  anticipated  that  the  publication  of  the  letters  and 
papers  which  his  rebels  captured  at  Naseby,  in  his  private  cabinet,  would 
raise  his  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  He  thus  menuons 
ihe  subject  in  a  letter  to  his  secretary,  sir  Edward  Nicholas:— "My  re- 
bels, 1  thank  them,  have  published  my  private  letters  in  print,  and  though 
I  could  have  wished  their  pains  had  been  spared,  yet  I  will  neither  denj 

*  Rapin,  vol.  ii.«  folio,  p.  61 1. 
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that  those  things  were  mine  which  they  have  set  out  in  my  name  (only 
tome  words  here  and  there  are  mistaken,  and  some  commas  misplaced, 
but  not  much  material)  ;  nor  will  I,  as  a  good  protestant  or  honest  man, 
blush  for  any  of  those  papers.  Indeed,  as  a  discreet  man,  I  will  nol 
justify  myself;  yet  would  1  fain  know  him  who  would  be  willing  that 
all  his  private  letters  should  be  seen,  as  mine  have  now  been.  How- 
ever, so  that  but  one  clause  be  rightly  understood,  I  care  not  mnrh  so 
that  the  others  take  thfir  fortune.  It  is  concerning  the  mongrel  parlia- 
ment :  the  truth  is,  that  Sussex's  factiousness,  at  that  time,  put  me  out 
of  patience,  which  made  me  freely  vent  my  displeasure  against  those  of 
his  party  to  my  wife." ' 

In  the  course  of  her  correspondence,  the  queen  most  earnestly  stro^o 
to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  fatal  determination  of  trusting  himself 
in  the  hands  oi  the  prevalent  political  party  in  Scotland.  We  say  the 
prevalent  parly,  for  we  scorn  to  re-echo  the  imputations  cast  on  the  gal- 
lant nation,  as  a  whole,  for  the  misdeed  committed  by  the  greedy  leaders 
of  a  faction.  Charles  I.,  however,  took  the  disastrous  step  against  which 
his  queen  had  vainly  warned  him ;  the  Scotch  calvinists  sold  him  to  the 
republican  army ;  and  to  which  the  palm  of  infamy  is  to  be  awarded, 
his  buyers  or  sellers,  we  think  would  puzzle  a  casuist.  After  this 
event,  the  royalist  cause  was  hopeless  in  England,  and  the  queen,  torn 
with  anguish  in  regard  to  the  personal  safety  of  her  husband,  sent  sir 
John  Denham  from  France,^  in  order  to  obtain  a  personal  conference 
with  him,  that  she  might  know  his  real  situation.  Sir  John  either  in- 
fluenced or  bribed  that  strange  fanatic,  Hugh  Peters,  to  obtain  for  him 
this  interview.  The  faithful  and  learned  cavalier  saw  the  kinof  at  Caver- 
*sham,  and  informed  him  of  the  exact  situation  of  his  queen  in  her  native 
country,  and  of  all  her  hopes  and  fears  regarding  foreign  assistance. 
Denham  relates  a  most  pleasing  anecdote  relative  to  the  interest  the  king 
took  in  his  literary  productions.  All  the  troubles  which  oppressed  his 
royal  heart  had  not  prevented  Charles  from  reading  and  analysing  Den- 
ham's  poem  on  sir  Richard  Fanshaw's  translation  of  the  Pastor  Fido. 
The  pleasures  arising  from  literature  were  the  sole  consolations  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles,  during  his  utter  bereavement  and  separation  from 
all  he  loved  in  life. 

The  first  gleam  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  queen  Henrietta,  was  the 
arrival  o^  her  eldest  son  in  France.  This  boy,  with  his  young  brother, 
tlie  duke  of  York,  had  early  been  inured  to  the  sound  of  bullets  and  the 
crash  of  cannon ;  they  had  followed  their  royal  father  through  many  a 
field  of  various  fortune.  Sometimes  exposed  to  the  range  of  the  mur- 
derous bullet,'  sometimes  crouched  from  the  pelting  storm  beneath  a 
hedge,  suffering  in  company  with  some  much-enduring  divine  of  the 

»  Memoirs  of  Henriotm  Maria,  167-2,  pp.  103,  104. 

•Soe  the  Dedication  of  sir  John  Denham's  noble  descriptive  poem  of  Cooper  i 
Hill,  published  alter  ihe  Restoration. 

■>oe  an  incident  of  the  kind  in  Kilis's  Original  Letters,  Second  Serie?,  vol.  i:; 
p,  '^04.  James  II.,  in  his  autobiography,  draws  a  most  extraorjlinary  picture  o.* 
the  battles  and  sieges  of  which  lie  was  a  witness,  from  his  detention  in  Hiu.,  h; 
til  John  Hot  ham,  to  the  Restoration. 
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persecuted  church  of  England,  their  tutor,  hunger,  cold,  and  pitiless 
weather,  while  their  royal  sire  was  putting  the  fortunes  of  England  on 
a  (jeld ;  then,  wheu  the  strife  was  over,  springing  to  the  arms  of  their 
father,  and  comforting  him  by  their  passionate  caresses.  In  after  iifey 
James,  duke  of  York,  often  narrated  his  early  reminiscences  of  such  ad- 
ventures occurring  when  he.^as  little  more  than  nine  years  old;  he  re> 
called  them  with  the  feeling  of  love  and  admiration  with  which  he 
always  mentioned  his  father^s  name.  This  young  prince  was  left  in 
Oxford  at  its  disastrous  surrender,  and  was  committed  by  the  parliament 
to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  afterwards  lodged  &i 
a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  St.  James. 

The  young  prince  of  Wales  was  hurried  to  the  loyal  west  of  England, 
where,  on  her  own  dower  possessions  as  the  queen  of  England,  and  od 
the  stannary  district  belonging  to  the  prince,  a  more  settled  government 
had  been  established  by  Henrietta  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country; 
and  here  she  had  promoted  a  trade  with  France  for  tin,  which  has  been 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  her  practical  abilities.'  When  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  I.  became  still  more  and  more  disastrous,  the  young  prince  of 
Wales  was  withdrawn  to  Sciljy,  afterwards  to  Jersey,  finally  he  took 
shelter  on  the  opposite  coast,  Sept.  18,  1616,  and  joined  his  royal  mother 
at  Paris.  From  thence  the  mother  and  son  were  invited  by  the  queen- 
regent  of  France,  to  visit  her  and  the  little  king,  Louis  XIV.,  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  their  reception  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness  :— 

"The  queen-regent  and  the  little  king  of  France  came  to  meet  their 
royal  guests,  and  received  them  into  their  coach.  When  they  alighted, 
Louis  XIV.  gave  his  hand  lo  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  led  the  queen  of  France.  The  next  day,  the  prince 
of  Wales  came  to  her  drawing-room,  when  she  appointed  him  Sifauleuil^ 
as  concerted  with  his  mother,  queen  Henrietta.  But  when  his  motlier 
afterwards  entered  the  apartment,  it  was  etiquette  for  the  prince  only  to 
occupy  a  joint-stool  in  her  presence,  as  queen  of  Great  Britain;  he  there- 
fore rose  from  the  arm-chair  and  took  his  place  in  the  circle,  where  he 
remained  standing  during  the  audience.'  Very  singular  does  it  seem, 
that  these  royal  exiles  were  employing  their  thoughts  and  occupying 
their  time  with  arrangements  of  precedence  between  juint-slools  and 
arm-chairs — yet  so  it  was.  Till  Henrietta  Maria  was  a  refugee  in  France, 
it  appears  that  she  disliked  such  pompous  trifles  as  much  as  did  her 
mighty  sire,  Henri  Quatre,  and  never  exacted  them  in  her  private  inter- 
course with  her  friends;  we  see  how  utterly  free  her  letters  are  from 
cold  ceremonial.  But  when  under  the  protection  of  her  munificent 
Spanish  sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  she  was  forced  to  take  tlie  heavy 
chain  of  etiquette  on  her  neck  more  than  ever,  or  run  the  risk  of  giving 
ofTence  every  moment,  by  breaking  those  little  incomprehensible  laws 
by  which  an  observer  of  ceremonies  governs  every  movement  of  those 
domesticated  with  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  Anne  of  Austria^s 
Sivourite  manner  of  testifying  her  hospitality  and  consideration  for  her 
(quests  and  protegees,  to  ofifer  them  precedence  to  herself  and  her  soot 

*  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  44.  'Madame  tie  Jklottevillo. 
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on  every  occasion.  Of  course  it  was  but  good  manners  u\  the  royal 
guests  to  protest  against  such  precedence  and  distinction.  1  hus  wa.^ 
time  tediously  spent  in  ceremonials  idle  and  absurd ;  and  the  worst  was, 
that  an  elaborate  example  was  set  for' such  follies  to  the  by-standing 
courtiers,  from  whom  it  spread  all  over  Europe.  A  scene  of  this  kind 
occurred  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Wales  at  the  French 
court.  Madame  de  Motteville  says,  "  that  at  the  betrothal  of  mademoi- 
selle :le  Themines  with  the  marquis  de  Coeuvre,  queen  Henrietta,  who 
was  among  the  guests  at  this  festival,  was  given  by  the  royal  family  of 
France  the  precedence  in  signing  the  marriage  articles,  which  she  did 
not  do  till  after  all  the  civilities  and  resistances  required  on  such  occa- 
sions had  been  carried  to  the  utmost.  Then  the  queen-regent  of  France, 
Anne  of  Austria,  signed,  and  the  minor  king,  Louis  XIV.;  then  Charles^ 
prince  of  Wales;  and  then  .^o?is/etxr,  (Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,)  because 
the  veritable  Monsieur^  Phillippe,  duke  of  Anjou,  was  too  little  to  sign^ 
not  being  able  to  write."  * 

Madame  de  Motteville  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  young  king  of 
France  seldom  took  precedence  of  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  when  they 
met  at  court,  or  when  they  danced  the  hranle  or  brawl,  without  great 
a|K)logy.  The  two  queens  had  so  arranged  the  ceremonial,  that  these 
representatives  of  the  two  greatest  kingdoms  in  the  world  were  either 
accommodated  with  equal  Joint  stools  in  their  royal  presences,  or  stood 
in  the  courtly  circle. 

The  following  sketch  o^  Charles  in  his  youth,  then  about  sixteen, 
was  drawn  from  the  life.  ^^This  prince  was  very  well  shaped,  his 
brown  complexion  agreed  well  enough  with  his  large  bright  black  eyes, 
though  his  mouth  was  exceedingly  ugly,  but  his  figure  was  surpassingly 
fine.  He  was  very  tall  for  his  age,  and  carried  himself  with  grace  and 
dignity.  His  natural  tendency  to  wit  and  repartee  was  not  noticed,  for 
at  that  lime  of  his  life  he  hesitated,  and  even  stammered,  a  defect  ob- 
served in  his  father,  Charles  I.,  and  still  more  seriously  in  his  uncle, 
Louis  XIll."*  This  defect  was  nevertheless  no  fault  of  the  organs  of 
Qtterance,  as  madame  de  Motteville  supposes,  for  the  prince's  tongue 
was  sr\\h  enough  in  his  own  language,  but  was  owing  to  his  great  dilli- 
culty  in  pronouncing  French — a  proof  that  his  mother  had  not  accus- 
tomed herself  to  talk  to  her  children  in  her  native  tongue.  For  a  year 
or  two  after  his  arrival  in  France,  we  shall  find  that  the  young  prince 
was  forced  to  remain  nearly  a  mute  for  want  of  words. 

Queen  Henrietta  manifested,  at  an  early  period  of  her  sojourn  in 
France,  an  extreme  desire  to  unite  her  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  to  her  son,  the  prince  of  Wales.  Mademoiselle  de  Monipensiei 
was  not  only  of  suitable  rank,  being  the  first  princess  in  France,  the 

'Madame  de  Motteville.  vol.  i.  pp.  412,  413.     This  child,  "  ihe  veritable  Moii 
•ieur  of  France,"  afterwards  inherited  the  title  of  Orleans,  on  th*  death  of  Gaston 
without  sons.  The  title  of  Monsieur  always  reverted  to  the  second  brother  or  sou 
of  the  reigning  king  of  France.     Phillippe  was  the  only  brothei  v>f  Louis  XIV , 
mnd  the  patriarch  of  the  Orleans-Bourbon  line  now  on  the  throne  of  France. 

■  Ibiii.,  p.  376. 
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daughter  of  the  favourite  brother  of  Henrietta,  but  likewise  the  greatesi 
heiress  in  Europe. 

Her  portraits  at  Versailles  and  Eu  show  that  she  had  no  little  beauty, 
and  her  memoirs,  that  she  had  wit  sufficient  to  encourage  her  in  her 
vanity  and  presumption.  Gaston  of  Orleans,  father  of  this  fantastic 
royal  beauty,  was  poor,  considering  his  high  rank  as  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood.  All  his  first  wife's  vast  possessions,  as  heiress  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  Dombes,  had  passed  to  his  daughter,  and  he  was  often  de> 
pendent  on  her  for  funds,  when  she  was  a  very  young  woman,  and  this 
position  inflated  her  intolerable  self-esteem.  She  took  pleasure  in  mor- 
tifying her  aunt,  queen  Henrietta,  whenever  she  opened  the  subject  of 
her  union  with  the  prince  of  Wales ;  it  is  evident  that  she  suspected  him 
of  indifference  to  her  charms  and  advantages,  for  she  never  mentions 
the  matter  without  apparent  pique.  "Although  I  had,"  *  she  observes, 
"  been  sufficiently  informed  of  the  wishes  of  my  aunt,  the  queen  of 
England,  when  we  were  together  at  Fontainbleau,  yet  I  seemed  not  to 
give  the  slightest  credence  to  a  second  declaration  the  prince  of  Wales 
made  me  through  madame  d'Epernon,  who  was  the  friend  of  the  Eng- 
lish royal  family.  The  first  offer  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  I  said,  was 
made  me  by  the  queen  his  mother.  I  really  know  not,  if  he  had  spoken 
himself,  whether  he  might  not  have  succeeded ;  but  I  am  sure  1  could 
not  set  great  account  on  what  was  told  me  in  behalf  of  a  lover  who 
had  nothing  to  say  for  himself."  Afterwards  she  consoles  her  pride  by 
the  refiection,  that  young  Charles  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  be- 
cause he  could  not  utter  an  intelligible  sentence  in  French;  yet  she 
considered  that  he  ought  to  have  obtained  proficiency  on  purpose.  Thus 
la  grande  mademoiselle  remained  indignant  that  he  only  courted  her 
through  the  agency  of  the  tender  and  flattering  speeches  made  by  his 
royal  mother. 

"  I  noted,  nevertheless,"  says  the  literary  princess,  "  that  whenever  I 
went  to  see  queen  Henrietta,  her  son  always  placed  himself  near  me; 
he  always  led  me  to  my  coach ;  nothing  could  induce  him  to  put  on 
his  hat  in  my  presence;  he  never  put  it  on  till  I  quilted  him,  and  his 
regard  for  me  manifested  itself  a  hundred  ways  in  little  matters.  One 
day,  when  I  was  going  to  a  grand  assembly,  given  by  madame  de 
Choisy,  the  queen  of  England  would  dress  me,  and  arrange  my  hair 
herself;  she  came  for  this  purpose  to  my  apartments,  and  took  the 
utmost  pains  to  set  me  off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  held  the  flambeau  near  me,  to  light  my  toilette,  the  whole  time."  * 
What  an  extraordinary  historical  group  here  presents  itself!  The  artists 
of  tlie  day  could  draw  nothing  but  the  fade  subject  of  Venus,  attired 
by  the  graces ;  here,  to  the  mind's  eye,  rises  the  elegant  figure  of  the 
royal  Henrietta  dressing  her  beautiful  and  spiriluclle  niece,  then  in  the 
first  splendour  of  her  charms,  and,  in  contrast  to  their  beauty,  was  the 
dark  Spanish-looking  boy,  standing  by  with  the  flambeau.  First  con* 
Fins,  it  is  true,  have  privileges ;  Charles  was  not  more  than  fifteen,  but 
yet  io<>  old  for  an  attendant  Cupidon. 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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**  I  wore  black,  white,  and  carnation,'*  pursues  this  literary  princess  j 
*■  my  pnrure  of  precious  stones  was  fastened  by  ribbons  of  these  colours ; 
1  wore  also  a  plume  of  the  same  kind :  all  had  been  fancied  and  ordered 
by  my  aunt,  the  queen  of  England.  The  queen-regent,  (Anne  of  Aus- 
tj-ia,)  who  knew  by  whose  hands  I  was  adorned,  sent  for  me  to  come  to 
her  before  I  went  to  the  ball ;  therefore  the  prince  of  Wales  had  au  op* 
portunity  of  arriving  at  the  hotel  de  Choisy  before  me,  and  I  found  him 
tliere,  at  the  partes  cocheres^  ready  to  hand  me  from  my  coach.  I 
stopped  in  a  chamber,  to  readjust  my  hair  at  a  mirror,  and  the  priuc^  of 
Wales  again  held  the  flambeau  for  me ;  and  this  time  he  brought  his 
cousin,  prince  Robert,  (Rupert,)  as  an  interpreter  between  us,  for  believe 
It  who  will,  though  he  could  understand  every  word  I  said  to  him,  he 
could  uot  reply  to  me  the  least  sentence  in  French.  When  the  ball  was 
finished,  and  we  retired,  the  prince  of  Wales  followed  me  to  the  porter** 
lodge  of  my  hotel,  and  lingered  till  1  entered,  and  then  went  his  way. 
His  gallantry  was  pushed  so  far,  that  it  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world 
that  winter,  and  was  much  manifested  at  a  fi^te,  celebrated  at  the  Palais 
Koyal,  where  there  was  played  a  magnificent  Italian  comedy,  embel- 
lished with  machinery  and  music,  followed  by  a  ball;  and  again  my 
aunt,  the  queen  of  England,  would  dress  me  with  her  own  hands.  It 
haii  taken  three  entire  days  to  arrange  my  ornaments.  My  robe  was  all 
figured  with  diamonds,  with  carnat^n  trimmings.  I  wore  the  jewels  of 
Lhe  crown  of  France,  and  to  add  to  them,  the  queen  of  England  lent  me 
some  very  line  ones,  wliich  at  that  time  she  had  not  yet  sold.  She  said 
not  a  little  on  the  fine  turn  of  my  shape,  my  good  mien,  my  fairness^ 
the  brightness  of  my  light  hair."  She  was  placed  on  a  throne  in  the 
middle  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  young  king  of  France  and  the  prince 
of  Wales  seated  themselves  at  her  feet.  ^*  I  felt  not  the  least  embar- 
rassed,'' adds  this  modest  damsel,  ^'  but  as  I  had  an  idea  of  marrying  the 
euiperor,  1  regarded  the  prince  of  Wales  but  as  an  object  of  pity !" 

In  the  course  of  this  egotist's  memoirs,  she  marks  with  contempt  the 
increasing  poverty  of  her  aunt,  queen  Henrietta,  the  plainness  of  her 
attire,  the  humility  of  her  equipage,  as  she  gradually  parted  with  every 
diamond  and  glittering  thing,  the  remnants  of  her  former  splendour, 
which,  together  with  the  liberal  allowance  she  derived  from  the  French 
government,  she  sacrificed  to  her  conjugal  afifection. 

As  the  fortunes  of  her  royal  lord  grew  darker  and  darker,  queen  Hen- 
rif.'Ua  was  induced  to  persuade  him  Co  abandon  the  episcopal  church  in 
England,  in  liopes  of  restoration  and  peace.  The  agents  who  undertook 
to  mform  the  king  of  her  wishes  in  this  matter,  certainly  gave  him  great 
pain  and  displeasure.  These  were  Bellievre,  the  French  ambassador, 
who  arrived  at  Newcastle  in  1646,  on  this  errand  from  his  court;  and 
sir  William  Davenant,  who  was  sent  by  the  queen  direct  from  Paris  to 
tell  the  king  ^^  that  all  his  friends  there  advised  his  compliance."  The 
king  observed  '*  that  he  had  no  friends  there  who  knew  aught  of  the 
subject."  '*  There  is  lord  Jermyn,"  replied  Davenant.  "Jermyn  knows 
ttoihing  of  ecclesiastical  aBairs,"  said  the  king     ^^  Lord  Colepepper  is  of 

'  Mademoiselle  de  Mootpensier,  voL  L,  p.  143. 
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the  same  opinion."  ^^  Colepepper  has  no  religion  whatever,^'  returned 
the  king;  "what  does  Hyde  think  of  it?"  "We  do  not  know,  please 
your  majesty,"  answered  Davenant;  *^  the  chancellor  has  forsaken  the 
prince,  having  remained  in  Jersey  instead  of  accompanying  him  to  the 
queen,  and  her  majesty  is  much  offended  with  him."  "  My  wife  is  ia 
the  tvrong;  Hyde  is  an  honest  man,  who  will  never  forsake  me  or  the 
church,"  rejoined  the  king.  ♦•'  I  wish  he  were  with  my  son."  Dave- 
iiant  proceeded  to  mention  "  that  the  queen  had  resolved,  if  her  opinion 
wab  not  taken,  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and  never  to  see  the  king  again,'* 
an  intimation  which  gave  the  severest  p>angs  to  the  heart  of  her  hus- 
band, who  drove  the  negotiator  from  his  presence,  which  he  never  per- 
mitted him  to  enter  again.'  The  king  remonstrated  with  the  queen  on 
her  avowed  intention  of  deserting  him,  which  she  passionately  denied, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Davenant  had  dared  to  threaten  the  king  with 
some  of  the  idle  gossip  he  had  gathered  in  her  majesty's  household  in 
Paris. 

Notwithstanding  this  sharp  trial  of  his  dearest  afiections,  Charles 
stood  firm,  and  the  church  owes  the  preservation  of  the  remainder  of  her 
property  to  his  honesty  and  justice,  and  the  grand  object  of  the  rebels 
of  dividing  her  spoils  among  the  strongest,  and  devouring  them  like  the 
abbey  lands,  met  with  no  legal  sanction.  The  vast  access  of  despotism 
attained  by  Henry  VHI.,  in  a  similar  case,  seems  to  have  oflered  no  in- 
ducements to  Charles  I.  Had  he  really  been  a  tyrant,  would  he  not 
have  followed  such  an  example  with  impunity,  and  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity not  only  of  relieving  his  pecuniary  distress,  but  of  throwing  rich 
sops  to  the  new  set  of  upstarts  greedy  for  prey  ? 

No  part  of  the  sad  pilgrimage  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  more 
afilicting  to  him  than  his  sojourn  at  Newcastle,  yet  the  great  body  of 
the  people  always  treated  him  with  re.'^pect  and  affection.  A  little  cir- 
cumstance that  occurred  lo  him  when  at  church  in  that  town  he  often 
repealed  with  pleasure.  In  the  course  of  the  service,  the  clerk  gave  out 
a  psalm,  chosen  with  a  factious  tendency  : 

«  Why  boastest  thou,  thou  tyrant, 
Thy  wicked  works  abroad?' 

The  king  arose  and  forbade  it,  and  gave  out  the  commencement  of  the 
46th  psalm : 

"Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me, 
For  men  would  me  devour."" 

The  whole  congregation  joined  with  the  Head  of  the  church  in  hit 
amendment,  and  sang  the  psalm  which  was  indeed  the  most  applicable 
to  his  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1646,  the  queen  had  the  pleasure  of  wel* 
coming  to  her  arms  her  little  daughter,  Henrietta,  whom  she  had  left  an 
mfant,  of  but  a  fortnight  old,  at  Exeter.  The  escape  of  the  babe  from 
the  power  of  the  parliament  was  effected  by  lady  Morton,  her  governess. 
This  young  lady  was  one  of  the  beautij^l  race  of  Villlers,  a  great  favooriu 

'  Clarendon^s  History  of  the  Rebellion. 
"Whilelock's  Parliamentaiy  Memoriali. 
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of  the  queen,  whose  favour  she  certainly  deserved  by  Iier  couiageouii 
fidelity,  both  in  attending  her  to  Exeter  in  the  worst  of  her  troubles, 
taking  care  of  her  infant,  and  ultimately  bringing  it  safely  to  her.  Lady 
Morton  had  been  permitted,  by  the  parliamentary  army,  to  retire  with 
the  infant  princess  from  Exeter  to  the  nursery>palace  of  Oatlands.  The 
year  after,  when  all  royal  expenses  were  cashiered,  and  the  parliament 
meditated  taking  the  child  to  transfer  it  with  its  brothers  and  sisters  to 
the  custody  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Northumberland,  lady  Morton 
resolved  only  to  surrender  this  little  one  to  the  queen,  from  whom  she 
had  received  her. 

Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  who  was  afterwards  the  tutor  of  the  princess, 
details  the  story  of  the  escape,  and  the  simple  man  seems  (o  believe,  ia 
his  enthusiasm,  that  Providence  had  ordained  all  the  troubles  of  king 
Charles,  in  order  that  his  youngest  daughter  might  be  brought  up  a 
Roman  catholic. 

^  Queen  Henrietta,^'  he  says,  ^^  separated  from  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren, living  in  loneliness  of  heart  at  the  Louvre,  had  thought  intensely 
of  this  babe,  and  earnestly  desiring  her  restoration,  had  vowed  that  if 
she  was  ever  reunited  to  her  that  she  would  rear  her  in  her  own  re- 
ligion." ' 

"  Can  a  mother  forget  her  child  ?"  repeats  Pere  Gamache ;  "  a  hun- 
dred times  each  day  did  the  thoughts  of  the  bereaved  queen  recur  to  her 
little  infant;  as  many  times  did  her  pniyers,  accompanied  with  maternal 
tears,  ask  her  of  God  \  nor  did  he  refuse  the  just  request.  In  fact  it  was 
clearly  his  will  that  the  infant  should  be  restored  to  the  mother,  and  in 
bringing  it  to  pass  he  caused  feminine  weakness  to  triumph  over  all  the 
power  of  the  English  parliament.  His  goodness  inspired  the  countess 
of  Morton  to  divest  herself  of  her  rich  robes  and  noble  ornaments  to 
assume  the  garb  of  poverty,  and  disguise  herself  as  the  wife  of  of  a  poor 
French  servant,  little  better  than  a  beggar.  She  likewise  dressed  the  in- 
fant princess  in  rags,  like  a  begi^ar-boy,  and  called  her  *  Pierre,'  that 
name  being  somewhat  like  the  sound  by  which  the  little  creature  meant 
to  call  herself,  ^  princess,'  if  she  was  asked  her  name.''  Lady  Morton 
was  tall  and  elegantly  formed,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  disguise  the 
noble  air  and  graceful  port  of  the  Villiers  beauty.  She,  however,  iitted 
herself  up  a  hump,  with  a  bundle  of  linen.  She  walked  with  the  little 
princess  on  her  back  in  this  disguise  nearly  to  Dover,  giving  out  that 
she  was  her  little  boy.^  Subsequently  lady  Morton  declared  that  she 
was  at  the  same  time  alarmed  and  amused  at  the  indignation  of  the  royal 
infant  at  her  rags  and  mean  appearance,  and  at  the  pertinacity  with  wnich 
ibe  strove  to  inform  every  person  she  passed  on  the  road  ^^  that  she  wai 
not  a  beggar-boy  and  Pierre,  but  the  little  princess."^  Fortunately  for 
the  infant  Henrietta,  no  one  understood  her  babblings  but  her  affectionate 
^G&rdian.  Lady  Morton  had  arranged  all  things  so  judiciously  that  she 
crossed  the  sea  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  the  common  packet-boat,  with* 
out  awakening  the  least  suspicion.    When  once  on  the  French  territoi^ 

*MS.  of  Pere  Cyprian  Oamnche,  section  115.  Ibi** 

*  Vie  do  Reine  Henriette  (JBossuet). 
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llie  royal  child  was  no  longer  "  Pierre"  but  '^  princess ;"  and  lady  Mo 
ton  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  queen  at  Paris.  "  Oh,  the  joy  ol 
that  meeting  *"  exclaims  Pere  Cyprian — ''^  oh,  the  consolation  to  lh< 
heart  of  the  mother  when  her  little  one  who  was  lost  was  found  again 
How  many  times  we  saw  her  clasp  her  round  the  neck,  kiss  her  anc 
kiss  her  over  again.  The  queen  called  this  princess  the  '  child  of  bene- 
diction,' and  resolved  to  rear  her  in  the  Roman-catholic  faith.  In  fact, 
as  soon  as  the  first  sparks  of  reason  began  to  appear  in  the  mind  of  this 
precious  child,  her  majesty  honoured  me  by  the  command  of  instructing 
her."  • 

Lady  Morton's  successful  adventure  caused  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 
tion at  Paris ;  and  Edmund  Waller,  who  had  previously  celebrated  her 
as  a  leading  beauty  at  the  court  of  England,  made  her  the  heroine  of 
another  poem,  in  which  he  lauded  her  fidelity  to  her  royal  mistress;  id 
one  of  his  couplets  (which  we  do  not  quote  as  the  best  of  his  strains) 
he  alludes  to  lady  Morton's  stratagem  thus  : — 

**The  faultless  nymph,  changing  her  faultless  shape, 
Becomes  unhandsome,  handsomely  to  scape.'' 

■ 

This  poem  was  presented  to  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  at  the  Louvre,  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1647.' 

The  little  princess,  who  was  born  in  so  much  peril,  and  preserved 
amidst  adventures  more  romantic  than  any  invented  by  writers  of  fiction, 
was  received  by  her  royal  mother  as  a  consolation  sent  by  Heaven  for 
her  troubles. 

The  mother  and  child,  thus  wonderfully  reunited,  were  never  sepa- 
rated for  any  length  of  time  again.  The  sad  queen  seems  to  have  cen- 
tred her  warmest  maternal  affection  in  this  youngest  and  fairest  of  her 
offspring.' 

A  parliamentary  war  broke  out  in  P^ris  in  the  first  days  of  the  year 
1648.  It  is  well  known  in  history  as  the  war  of  the  Fronde.  It  raged 
for  about  eighteen  months. 

Henrietta  Maria,  enlightened  by  sad  experience,  thus  early  in  the 
struggle  warned  her  sister-in-law  how  to  avert  the  coming  storm.*  Few 
persons,  however,  take  any  warning,  except  by  their  own  personal  suf- 
fering i  and  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  which  broke  out  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1648,  with  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  to  resist  a 
heavy  illegal  house-tax,  had  assumed  a  very  alarming  character  in  the 
course  of  that  spring.  The  people  took  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
the  king,  the  discontents  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  successea 
of  the  English  parliament,  in  a  far  worse  cause,  to  demand  rights  which 
had  been  gradually  extinguished  smce  the  death  of  their  beloved  Hetin 
Qiiatre.  Henrietta  Maria  took  a  just  and  sensible  view  of  the  grievances 
of  her  native  country — a  view  well  becoming  her  father's  daughter.    She 


'  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  MS.,  116. 

*  Waller's  Poems.  Clarendon,  madame  de  Motteville,  and  Waller,  and  man| 
sonreiriporaries,  all  authenticate  this  extraordinary  escape  of  the  infant  Hea 
riotta. 

•Father  Cyprian's  MS. 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  is  the  historian  and  eye-witness  of  the  Twfoam. 
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oiibspquently  employed  her  influence  in  negotiating  a  peace  with  tl.« 
princes  of  the  house  of  Cond^,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  populai 
party. 

While  this  national  convulsion  was  progressing  towards  its  crisis, 
Henrietta  Maria  resided  either  at  the  Louvre  or  at  St.  Germains.  She 
continued  to  be  highly  respected  by  the  French  court;  she  was  invitt-d 
to  stand  god-moiher  to  the  petU  monsieur  of  France,  who  was  given  the 
name  of  Phillippe,  at  his  confi  mation,  on  the  1  lih  of  May,  1648.  Two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  the  news  arrived  that  her  second  son,  James, 
duke  of  York,  had  made  his  escape  from  hi^  impr.sonment  in  St.  Jameses 
palace,  by  one  of  those  romantic  series  of  aciventures  which  seem  to 
pertain  to  every  sovereign  who  bore  the  name  of  Stuart.  The  queen 
had  written  to  him  from  France,  charging  him  to  effect  his  escape,  if 
possible;'  but  this  design  was  suspected  by  the  authorities  paramount  in 
the  kingdom,  and  his  governor  was  threatened  with  committal  to  the 
Tower,  if  he  were  detected  in  any  such  design.  In  one  of  those  inter- 
views with  his  royal  father  which  were  sometimes  permitted,  the  young 
prince  obtained  the  consent  and  approbation  of  his  majesty ;  he  retained 
the  secret  closely  in  his  own  bosom  for  an  entire  year,  without  finding 
an  opportunity  of  confiding  it  to  any  one,  but,  as  he  declared,  the  idea 
never  left  him  night  or  day. 

The  queen  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  agents  in  England, 
to  effect  the  escape  of  James.  The  chief  difficulty  was,  that  he  had 
given  a  promise  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  that  he  would  not  re- 
ceive any  letters  whatsoever  without  his  knowledge.  So  strictly  did  the 
young  boy  keep  his  promise,  that,  as  he  was  going  into  the  tennis-court 
in  St.  Jameses  palace,  a  person,  whom  lie  knew  to  be  perfectly  faithful, 
offered  to  slip  a  letter  into  his  hand,  saying  softly  to  him,  ^^  It  is  from 
the  queen."  James  answered,  "  1  must  keep  my  promise,  and  for  that 
reason  I  cannot  receive  it."  As  he  spoke,  thus,  he  passed  onward,  so 
that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  colloquy.  This  incident  was  told  to  the 
queen  at  Paris,  who  was  much  displeased,  and  said,  angrily,  ^^  What  can 
James  mean  by  refusing  a  letter  from  me  ^"  He  afterwards  explained  to 
her  in  Paris«  that  his  boyish  honour  was  pledged,  and  the  queen  declared 
that  she. was  satisfied. 

For  the  present,  the  royal  boy  remained  on  board  that  portion  of  the 
English  fleet  which  had  forsaken  Cromwell,  and  taken  refuge  at  Helvoet- 
sluys.  He  hoisted  his  flag  there  as  lord-admiral ;  and  as  the  English 
sailors  were  much  encouraged  by  his  presence,  queen  Henrietta  gave  him 
leave  to  continue  on  board ;  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  pre- 
pared to  leave  France,  to  join  him  there. 

"In  this  year,"  observes  madame  deMotteville,"a  terrible  star  reigned 
against  kings.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1648,  mademoiselle  de  Beaumont 
and  I  went  to  see  the  queen  Henrietta,  who  had  retired  to  the  conVent 
of  the  Carmelites,  in  order  to  compose  her  mind  after  the  anguish  she 
had  endured  in  parting  with  her  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  de- 
parted to  take  the  command  of  the  English  ships  which  were  at  thai 

*  Madmme  de  Motteville,  vol.  ii.  p.  185.     Maestrioht  e(/itioa. 
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lime  lying  at  Helvoetsluys.  We  found  the  queen  alone  in  a  little  cham- 
ber, writing  and  closing  up  despatches,  which,  she  assured  us,  after  she 
had  finished  them,  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  She  then  commu- 
nicated to  us  the  great  apprehensions  she  felt  regarding  the  success  of 
her  son's  undertaking.  She  confided  to  us  her  present  state  of  pecuniary 
distress,  which  originated  in  the  destitution  of  tht  queen-regent  of  France, 
the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  having  disorganized  all  the  resources  of  go- 
vernment Queen  Henrietta  showed  us  a  little  gold  cup  out  of  which 
ghe  drank,  and  protested  that  she  had  not  another  piece  of  gold,  coin  or 
otherwfse,  in  her  possession.  She  told  us,  with  tears, '  that  her  miserv 
in  parting  with  her  son  was  much  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  all  hif 
people  came  to  her,  demanding  payment  of  their  salaries ;'  and  had  told 
her,  at  his  departure,  ^  that  if  she  could  not  pay  them,  they  must  quit 
his  service ;  but,'  she  added,  ^  that  she  had  the  grief  of  finding  it  impos- 
fible  to  relieve  their  wants,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  how  real  they 
were.' "  Queen  Henrietta  then  mentioned,  with  anguish,  ^  how  much 
worse  the  oflicers  of  her  mother  had  behaved  when  that  queen  was  resi- 
dent, at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  in  England ;"  and  thus  did  justice 
to  the  superior  manliness  and  endurance  of  the  English  cavaliers,'  with 
whom,  nevertheless,  she  was  the  most  unpopular  woman  in  the  world. 

^^We  could  not  but  marvel,"  continued  madame  de  Motteville,  ^  at 
the  evil  influence  which  dominated  at  t4iis  juncture  over  the  crowned 
heads  who  were  then  the  victims  of  the  parliaments  of  France  and  of 
England ;  though  ours  was,  thanks  to  God,  very  different  to  the  other  in 
their  intentions,  and  diflTerent  also  in  their  efiects,  yet,  to  all  appearances, 
the  future  lowered  dark  enough !" 

During  the  dreadful  days  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Barricades  and  that 
of  the  gate  of  St.  Antony,  Henrietta  came  from  her  peaceful  residence  at 
St.  Germains,  and  sojourned  with  her  royal  sister-in-law  at  Pari9,  sharing 
her  hopes  and  fears,  and  supporting  her  by  her  presence.  As  yet  she 
had  not  herself  lost  all  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  king  her  husband. 
The  time  now  drew  near  that  was  to  show  how  dismally  that  hope  was 
to  be  blighted. 

It  was  at  the  alarming  juncture,  when  the  royal  family  of  France  weie 
finally  driven  from  Paris  by  the  Fronde,  that  queen  Henrietta  couiageously 
exchanged  her  residence  at  St.  Germains-en-Laye,  for  the  Louvre.  Her 
niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  marks  this  fact,  and  observes,  it 
was  when  the  prince  of  Wales  went  to  Holland ;  this  was  in  the  summcj 

■  Of  this  pome  of  them  were  not  aware,  or  did  not  know  the  extreme  atiaUs  o 
which  the  royal  exiles  were  often  reduced;  many  letters  exist  which  sp^ak  bit- 
terly of  the  queen  for  not  relieving  their  wants.  '•  I  am  a  sad  man  to  undcrstacd 
that  your  honour  is  in  want,"  wrote  Endymion  Porter,  from  Paris,  to  Mr.  Secn». 
tary  Nicholas;  "but  it  is  all  our  cases,  for  I  am  in  so  much  necessity,  that,  were 
It  not  for  an  Irish  barber,  that  was  once  my  servant,  I  might  have  starved  foi 
want  of  bread  He  hath  lent  me  some  monies,  which  will  last  me  for  a  fortnigitt 
longer,  and  then  I  shall  be  as  much  subject  to  misery  as  I  was  before.  Here  is 
our  court  no  man  looks  on  me ;  the  queen  thinks  I  lost  my  es>tate  for  want  of 
wit,  rather  than  my  loyalty  to  the  king  my  master.''  The  above  passage  provei 
that  this  complaint  had  no  foundation,  but  merely  arose  from  the  peevishneet  oi 
■iwry. — ^Ellis's  Historical  letters,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  314 
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^f  1648.  Public  af&irs  assumed,  at  ihis  period,  so  dangerous  an  asjieri 
in  Paris,  that  ihe  regent-queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  thought  it  hest  to 
etrengthen  herself  in  the  chdteau  of  St.  Ge'rmains.  Modern  policy  has 
been  wholly  regardless  of  the  commanding  station  of  that  fortress ;  but 
it  is  formed  by  nature,  and  in  ancient  times  was  ever  used  as  a  bridle  on 
Paris.  Its  bold  range  of  cliffs,  following  the  windings  of  the  Seine  in 
front,  its  flank  guarded  by  a  dense  forest  of  thirty  miles,  might  be  for- 
gotten by  the  Bourbons  of  the  18th  and  19lh  centuries,  but  not  by  the 
warriors  who  could  remember  the  wars  of  Henri  Qiiatre.  ^^  When  at  St. 
Germains,"  observed  Marie  de  Medic  is  to  Bassompierre,  ^  I  seem  to  have 
one  foot  in  Paris."  In  fact,  Anne  of  Austria  and  her  court  retired  to 
this  fortified  ridge,  which  those  familiar  with  the  scene  are  aware  com- 
mands a  view  of  one  long  arm  of  Paris.  The  royal  army  occupied  the 
plain  below,  between  the  metropolis  and  the  Seine.  Queen  Henrietta* 
who  was  much  beloved  by  the  Conde  family,  and  had  a  great  influence 
with  them,  came  to  the  Louvre  for  the  real  purpose  of  undertaking  the 
office  of  mediatrix  between  the  people  and  the  regent-queen — an  office 
which,  after  many  troubles  and  deprivations,  she  subsequently  success- 
fully accomplished.  Much  was,  however,  to  be  done  and  suflfered  before 
either  party  would  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  peace  and  reason,  and  to 
ihe  representations  of  Henrietta's  dearly  bought  experience.  The  siege 
of  Paris,  and  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  darkened  the  close  of  the  year  1648. 
Henrietta  was  beleaguered  in  the  Louvre  by  the  Parisian  faction  of  the 
Frondeurs,  and  Paris  was  at  the  same  time  besieged  by  the  queen-regent, 
her  sister-in-law,  from  St.  Germains-en-Laye.* 

Queen  Henrietta  passed  the  inclement  and  dismal  Christmas  of  1048, 
with  a  reduced  household,  shut  up  in  the  vast  edifice  of  the  Louvre,  her 
thoughts  divided  between  the  civil  war  around  her  and  the  distant  and 
darker  prospect  of  affairs  in  England.  The  besieged  state  of  Paris  often 
obstructed  the  passage  of  the  couriers  who  brought  her  despatches  from 
her  unfortunate  husband,  and  thus  her  misery  was  tantalized  by  suspense. 

Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  principal  leader  of  the  Fronde,  paid  a  visit  of 
inquiry  on  the  6th  of  January,  to  learn  what  had  become  of  the  desolate 
queen  of  England,  after  a  series  of  furious  skirmishes  and  slaughters, 
which  had  convulsed  Paris  during  the  days  immediately  preceding  the 
6th  of  January.  It  was  well  that  he  had  not  forgotten  her,  for  her  last 
loaf  was  eaten,  and  her  last  faggot  had  been  consumed,  and  she  was 
destitute  of  the  means  of  purchasmg  more.  The  cardinal,  who  was  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  his  age,  was  a  friend  of  the  queen.  He  found 
her  without  any  fire,  though  the  snow  was  failing  dismally ;  she  was 
sitting  by  the  bedside  of  her  little  daughter,  the  princess  Henrietta*,  it 
waB  uoon,  but  the  child  was  still  in  bed.  ^^  You  find  me,"  said  the 
queen,  calmly,  ^^  keeping  company  with  my  Henrietta ;  1  would  not  let 
the  poor  child  rise  to-day,  for  we  have  no  fire."  The  little  princess  was 
but  four  years  old  when  she  was  thus  sharing  with  her  mother  the  ex 
tremes  of  destitution.  The  cardinal  sent  queen  Henrietta  assistance 
immediately  from  his  own  resources,  which  she  accepted  thankfully 

*  Madame  de  Mciteville'B  Memoirs. 
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The  same  day  he  flew  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  with  which  he  wai 
all-powerful,  and  represented,  with  a  burst  of  passionate  eloquence,  tlie 
dire  distress  to  which  the  daughter  of  their  Henri  Q,uatre  was  reduced. 
They  instantly  voted  her  a  subsidy  of  20,000  livres.' 

And  what  was  the  occupation  of  the  sad  queen  in  her  desolate  watch 
by  her  little  child  ?  The  date  of  the  following  letter,  long  hid  among 
tlie  archives  of  Russia,  most  touchingly  proves.  ^^  What  pathos  in  a 
date,'^  exclaims  one  of  our  poets.  We  find  it  so,  indeed,  in  many  an 
historical  coincidence.  On  this  6th  of  January,  when  the  providential 
visit  of  de  Retz  possibly  saved  queen  Henrietta  and  her  little  one  from 
perishing  by  destitution,  she  had  received  the  heart-rending  tidings  that 
the  military  terrorists  in  London  were  about  to  institute  a  tribunal  to 
sentence  the  king,  her  husband ;  and  her  occupation,  on  that  eventful 
day,  was  writing  the  following  letter  to  the  French  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, count  de  Grignan,  entreating  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  London, 
and  share  her  husband^s  destiny : — 

Henrietta  Maria  to  M.  ds  Grionan,  Ambassador  from  Loois  XIII.,  to 

Emoi^nd.* 
**  Monsieur  de  Grignan, 

"The  stale  to  which  the  king  my  lord  finds  himself  reduced,  will  not  let  mo 
expect  to  see  him  by  the  means  he  heretofore  hoped.  It  is  this  that  has  brought 
\ne  to  tlie  resolution  of  demanding  of  the  two  chambers  (hoik  houses  of  parlio' 
ment)  and  the  general  of  their  army,  passports  to  go  to  see  him  in  England. 

*^  You  will  receive  orders  from  M.  le  cardinal  (^Mazarine)  to  do  all  that  I  en- 
treat of  you  for  this  expedition,  which  will  be  to  deliver  the  letters  tliat  I  send 
you  herewith,  according  to  their  address. 

"I  have  specified  nothing  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  general,  but  to  give 
me  the  liberty  to  go  to  see  the  king  my  lord ;  and  I  refer  them  to  you,  to  teli 
tliem  all  I  would  say  more  particularly. 

^  You  must  know,  then,  that  you  are  to  ask  passports  for  me  to  go  there,  io 
stay  as  long  as  they  will  permit  me,  and  to  be  at  liberty  all  the  time  I  may  be 
there,  and  likewise  all  my  people;  in  regard  to  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to 
itay,  that  I  will  send  a  list  of  those  that  I  wish  shall  attend  me,  in  order  that  if 
there  are  any  in  the  number  of  them  that  may  be  suspected  or  obnoxious,  they 
may  be  leA  behind. 

"  There  are  letters  for  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  and  for  the  general  (Fairfax-). 
You  will  see  all  these  persons,  and  let  me  know  in  what  manner  they  receive 
the  matter,  and  how  you  find  them  disposed  to  satisfy  this  wish.  I  dare  not 
promise  myself  that  they  will  accord  me  the  liberty  of  going;  I  wish  it  too  much 
to  assure  myself  of  ii  at  a  lime  when  so  little  of  what  I  desire  succeeds;  but  if, 
by  your  negotiation,  these  passports  can  be  obtained,  I  shall  deem  myself  obliged 
to  you  all  my  life,  as  I  shall,  (whatever  may  happen,)  for  all  the  care  you  hat« 
taken,  of  which  make  no  doubt. 

**  I  shall  add  no  niore,  except  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  monsieur  de  Grignao 
luost  truly 

**  Your  very  good  friend, 
"  From  the  Louvre,  ••  Henriette  Maria  R 

"This  6th  of  January,  1649." 

'  Autograph  M^moires  of  Cardinal  de  Rets:,  vol.  i.  Confirmed  by  madame  U« 
M«  *teville.  Queen  Henrietta,  honourably  remembering  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  her  mother's  officers  had  compromised  king  Charles,  by  asking  alms  of 
the  parliament  of  England,  did  not  receive  this  benefaction  till  the  bad  obtainud 
teave  of  tne  queen-regent, 

*TT.ai8lfc(ed  I'rom  an  inedited  autograph  in  the  imperial  library  of  St  Pe^er* 
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About  the  same  time,  probably  on  the  same  day,  she  wrole  to  hei 
husband,  (by  one  Wheeler,  an  agent  of  major  Bos  well,)'  expressing  hei 
deep  sense  of  sorrow  for  his  condition,  adding,  ^  that  with  all  his  afflic- 
tions she  bears  an  equal  share,  and  that  she  wished  to  die  for  him,  or, 
at  least,  with  him,  nor  can  she  live  without  hopes  of  being  restored  to 
him,  for  whom  she  hath  done,  and  will  do  her  utmost  in  all  possible 
ways,  and  still  trusts  to  help  him.''  She  likewise  wrote  a  letter,  en- 
dorsed,  ^To  her  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas^  lord  Fairfax^  General^ 
desiring  his  assistance,  that  she  might  see  the  king,  her  husband,  before 
he  be  proceeded  against  by  any  trial,  and  to  have  a  pass  for  her  secure 
coming  and  returning."  Which  letter  was  delivered  by  the  French  am- 
bassador to  general  Fairfax,  and  being  sent  by  him  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  thrown  aside,  with  the  mere  remark  that  the  house  had, 
in  1643,  voted  her  majesty  guilty  of  high  treason.' 

Before  Henrietta  accepted  the  aid  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  she  had 
sent  an  account  of  her  extreme  destitution  to  the  queen-regent  of  France, 
then  at  St.  Gertnains,  and  craved  some  present  relief,  in  order  to  procure 
food  for  herself  and  her  servants.  Anne  of  Austria  answered,  "  that  the 
destitution  was  equal  in  her  own  household,  for  neither  she  nor  the 
king  had  a  5ou,  and  that  she  had  neither  credit  to  obtain  a  dinner  or  a 
gown."' 

Sometimes,  when  Paris  was  more  than  usually  tumultuous,  the  house- 
hold servants  of  queen  Henrietta  who  had  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
directions  in  search  of  food,  rallied  round  her,  either  to  protect  her  or 
to  be  protected  by  the  defences  of  the  Louvre,  and  sometimes  the  royalist 
nobility  left  in  the  French  metropolis  came  thither  for  shelter.  Madame 
de  Motteville  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  queen  on  these  occasions. 

"  Hither,"  exclaims  this  writer,  with  eloquence,  which  draws  its 
grandeur  from  the  power  of  truth — '*  hither  should  the  great  of  the 
earth  have  come ;  they  who  deem  themselves  destined  to  a  permanent 
puissance;  they  who  imagine  their  magnificence,  their  pleasures,  and 
their  apparent  glory  will  never  cease !  Here  they  should  have  come  to 
meditate,  and  to  be  undeceived  in  their  false  opinions.  The  destitution 
of  this  royal  lady  was  distressing,  was  afflicting  enough,  yet  she  told 
me  it  was  Iigh^  in  comparison  to  the  apprehension  that  laid  on  her 
heart  of  the  greater  calamity  which  was  to  come.  But  it  was  the  will 
of  God  that  she  should  feel  the  difference  between  the  greatest  prosperity 
and  the  greatest  misery  that  can  happen  in  this  life.  It  may  be  \ruh' 
said  that  she  experienced  these  two  states  in  their  extremes."* 

Yet  the  queen's  ever-sanguine  temperament  gave  a  certain  buoyaijfy 
to  her  manners  in  the  day-time;  it  was  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 

*  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  42. 

•Ibid.  Thrfl  Henrietta  wrote  the  letters,  of  which  this  little  old  memoir  givei 
the  abstracts,  cannot  now  be  doubted,  since  the  copy  of  her  aatograph  'etier  oa 
the  same  subject,  addressed  to  the  French  ambassador,  de  Grignan,  strong! j 
confirms  this  assertion 

*  Lrf^tter  of  viscount  Lisle  to  his  father,  the  earl  of  Leicesteri  dated  January 
1648-9. 

*  Madan^e  de  Motteville,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  150. 151. 
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that  her  full  heart  was  relieved  by  tears.  The  English  newspapers  o 
the  (Jay  ccntrived,  notwithstaiuiiiig  the  siege  of  Paris,  to  obtain  accarate 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  her  feelings.  "The  queen,"  they  said, 
*' is  returned  from  her  devotions  in  the  house  of  the  Caimelites,  where 
she  hath  been  for  divers  days ;  she  seems  not  dejected  at  the  state  of 
her  husband  in  England,  yet  her  ladies  declare  that  her  nights  are  more 
sad  than  usual."* 

A  dead  pause  and  cessation  of  intelligence  had  occurred  since  queen 
Henrietta  had  despatched  to  London  the  letters  which  have  been  re- 
cently quoted.  No  information  whatsoever  of  all  that  was  going  on 
Uierehad  reached  her  during  the  principal  part  of  January  and  February, 
1649.  The  civil  strife  in  hnd  around  Paris  had  stopped  the  access  of 
til  couriers  and  letters  to  the  Louvre.  And  in  thrs  agonizing  state  of 
suspense  we  must  leave  our  queen,  and  trace  the  consummation  of  that 
great  tragedy  in  England,  the  dim  forebodings  of  which,  she  said^  so 
heavily  oppressed  her  heart. 

To  give  the  personal  history  of  Charles  I.,  during  the  four  years 
through  which  he  suffered  and  struggled,  after  his  sad  separation  from 
the  partner  of  his  heart,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  The  plan  of  this 
biography  of  his  queen  must  be  the  exact  reverSe  of  the  histories  of  his 
reign,  which  cleave  to  Charles,  and  scarcely  condescend  to  note  what 
became  of  Henrietta.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  but  given  glimpses, 
through  the  loopholes  of  her  correspondence,  of  the  long  series  of 
battles,  lost  or  won,  persecutions'  and  imprisonments,  which»  led  her 
monarch  to  a  violent  death. 

King  Charles  I.  had  escaped  more  than  once  from  his  enemies,  yet 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  show  to  the  French  the  piteous  and  de- 
grading sight  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain  as  a  suppliant  in  France.  It  has 
been  noted  that  it  was  his  conviction,  from  an  early  period  in  the  strug- 
gle, that  the  rebels  meant  to  shed  his  blood ;  yet  he  preferred  enduring 
the  worst  cruelties  that  they  could  find  in  their  hearts  to  indict  on  him, 
rather  than  abandon  his  country.  Charles  was  right.  Yet  his  daily 
life,  in  England,  presented  few  enviable  moments. 

"■  When  all  was  done  that  man  could  do, 
And  all  was  done  in  vain/' 

he  passed  his  time  either  as  a  fugitive  or  a  prisoner.  One  of  his  old 
cavaliers  has  described  him  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  wandering  with- 
lut  a  place  where  to  rest  his  head.  Often  he  dined  '^  at  a  very  poor 
maii^s  house,"  on  the  charity  of  one  of  his  lowliest  subjects,  who  per- 
haps needed  money  more  than  the  Scotch  calvinisis  who  sold  him  to  his 
enemies.  Again  the  observation  is  forced  upon  us,  that  never  was  a 
Stuart  betrayed  by  one  of  the  lower  classes. 

Sometimes  the  unfortunate  monarch  starved ;  sometimes  ihe  entry  in 
the  journal  is  *^  dinner  in  the  field."  "  No  dinner,"  is  the  entry  for 
several  successive  days.  Another,  ^^ Sunday,  no  dinner;  supper  at 
Worcester — a  cruel  day."    The  king  himself,  writing  to  Nicholas,  men- 

*  Moderate  Intelligencer,  from  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  4,  1G49,  quoted  by  Sir  Haniy 
SUis,  Historical  Letters,  vol.  viii.,  2d  series,  p.  344. 
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lions  receiving  a  letter  from  ihe  queen,  when  marching  over  Broadway 
hills,  in  Worcestershire;  he  mentions  it  as  if  he  were  too  much  harassed 
in  mind  and  body  to  note  well -its  contents.  This  seems  to  have  been 
ihe  march  mentioned  in  the  ^^  Iter  Caroiinum^'  as  the  long  march,  that 
lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  till  midnight.  Once  it  is  noted,  ^^  thai 
his  majesty  lay  in  the  field  all  night,  at  Boconnock  Down.^'  Again,  hif 
majesty  had  his  meat  and  drink  dressed  at  a  very  poor  widow's.  Sir 
Henry  Slingbby  '  declarers  that  when  the  king  and  his  tired  attendants 
were  wandering  amon^  the  mountains  of  Wales,  he  was  glad  to  sup  on 
ft  pullet  and  some  cheese;  -*  the  goodwife  who  ministered  to  his  wants 
having  bui  one  cheese,  and  the  king's  atten<lants  being  importunate  in 
their  hunger,''  she  came  in  and  carried  it  off  from  the  royal  table. 
Oiaries  was  too  true  a  soldier  to  repine  at  this  incident;  he  was  glad 
that  his  faithful  followers  had  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  famine,  though 
with  homely  viands.  **  For,"  said  he,  "  itiy  rebel  subjects  have  not  left 
enough  from  my  revenue  to  keep  us  from  starving."  One  Rosewell,  a 
dissenting  minister,  when  a  boy,  by  accident  beheld  the  fugitive  king, 
sitting  with  his  attendants,  lesting  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree  in  a  lonely 
field.  The  canopy  was  not  very  costly,  but,  from  the  demeanour  of  the 
monarch,  the  beholder  'received  the  most  reverential  idea  of  his  majesty. 
Rosewell  had  been  bred  an  enemy,  yet  he  did  not  find  ^  majesty  a  jest 
divested  of  its  externals."  He  never  forgot  the  personal  elegance,  the 
manly  beauty  of  Charles ;  the  grace  reflected  from  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  which  gave  him  as  kingly  an  air  under  one  of  England's  broad 
oaks,  as  beneath  a  golden  canopy  at  Whitehall. 

''^  Often  thejving  ro<le  hard  through  the  night,  and  saw  the  break  of 
day,  which  only  recalled  the  wearied  fugitive  to  the  anxious  cares  of  a 
retreat  or  a  pursuit.  Once,  late  in  the  evening,  he  dismissed  some  loyal 
gentlemen  to  their  home?,  with  ih'^se  pathetic  words: — ^Gentlemen,  go 
you  and  take  your  rest;  you  have  houses,  and  homes, and  beds  to  lodge 
in,  and  families  to  love  and  live  with;  but  1  have  none!  My  horse  is 
waiting  for  me  to  travel  all  night.'  The  king  often  compared  himself* 
in  the  words  of  the  pj^almisu  ^  to  a  ()artri<lge  hunted  on  the  mountains.^ 
hi  the  beautiful  and  touching  memorial  of  his  afiliciions,  he  has  noted 
himself,  not  only  as  desiitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  but  as 
bereaved  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends.  *But,'  said  he,  'as 
God  has  given  me  afilictions  to  exercise  my  patience,  so  hath  he  given 
me  patience  to  bear  my  afflictions.'  "'  Such  was  the  life  led  by  the  much 
tried  monarch,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Wearied  of  this  life  of  homeless  sufferings  and  perils,  the  king  threw 
himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Scotch  covenanters.  They  sold  him 
to  the  English  commons,  h  was  represented  to  him,  that  he  might  yet 
escape  further  into  Scotland.     He  replied,  with  a  mournful  smile,  ^  I 

"Sir  Henry  Slingsby  (who  wrote  these  notations)  was,  with  Dr.  Hewct,  exe 
euted  by  Cromwell.  The  death  of  these  loyal  gentlemen  drew  on  the  usurper 
Chose  reproaches  from  his  dying  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole,  which  awakened  Kit 
tonscience  and  hastened  his  own  death. 

'From  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Disraeli's  Commentaries  o< 
Aailes  1^  vol.  iv 
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thinl  it  more  respectable  to  go  with  tliose  who  have  bought  me,  than 
6tav  with  those  who  have  sold  ine.^'  He  added,  ^^  I  am  ashamed  that 
my  price  was  so  much  higlier  than  my  Saviour's."  If  Charles  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  highlanders,  in  the  loyal  districts,  Scotland  had 
never  groaned  under  the  bitter  reproach  of  this  transaction.  There  waa 
little  to  choose  between  the  honour  of  the  covenanters  and  the  round* 
heads. 

The  roundhead  army  dragged  their  king  a  prisoner,  in  their  niarcheai 
until  he  finally  rested  at  Hampton  Court,  where  he  had  a  short  breathing 
time,  while  the  army  and  commons  manifested  some  jealousy  which 
should  possess  him.  Here  Cromwell  paid  deceitful  court  to  him ;  but 
it  i&  evident,  from  every  word  the  king  said  to  his  real  friends,  or  wrote 
in  the  Eikon  Basilikou,  that  he  looked  forward  to  nothing  but  a  violent 
death.  Such  were  his  intimations  in  the  last  interview*  he  had  with  sir 
Richard  and  lady  Fanshawe.  . 

Oh  7  the  beautiful,  the  touching  memorials  which  that  admirable  wo- 
man has  left  of  her  conjugal  love,  to  the  noblest  of  mankind,  her  own 
beloved  cavalier,  sir  Richard  Fanshawe  ?  Next  to  her  husband,  her  suf- 
fering monarch  and  his  queen  were  the  objects  of  lady  Fanshawe's  affec- 
tion and  veneration.  She  risked  and  suffered  much  to  carry  to  the  queen 
a  message  from  king  Charles.  An  interview  occurred  between  him,  sir 
Richard,  and  lady  Fanshawe,  which  few  can  read,  in  her  words  of  sweet 
simplicity,  without  being  moved.  It  was  during  the  king^s  melancholy 
sojourn  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  autumn  of  1647. 

The  reader  must  be  reminded  that  the  writer  was  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  king's  familiar  friends,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  from 
his  youth  upwards.  "  I  went  three  times  to  pay  my  duty  to  his  ma- 
jesty, both  as  I  was  the  daughter  of  his  servant,  and  the  wife  of  his 
servant.  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  I  could  not  refrain  from  weep- 
ing. He  kissed  me  when  we  took  our  leave  of  him ;  and  I,  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  prayed  aloud  to  God,  to  preserve  his  majesty  with  a  long  and 
happy  life. 

**  The  king  patted  me  on  the  cheek,  and  said,  impressively,  *  Child,  if 
God  willeth,  it  shall  be  so;  but  you  and  I  must  submit  to  God's  wilL 
and  you  knov  what  hands  I  am  in.' 

'•Then,  turning  to  my  husband,  sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  he  said,  'Be 
4ure,  Dick,  to  tell  my  son  all  I  have  said,  and  deliver  these  letters  to 
my  wife.  1  pray  God  to  bless  her,  and  preserve  her,  and  all  will  be 
well.' 

^^Then,  taking  my  husband  in  his  arms,  he  said, 'Thcu  hast  ever 
been  an  honest  man ;  I  hope  God  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  » 
happy  servant  to  my  son.' 

♦*Thus  did  we  part  from  that  benign  light,  which  was  extinguished 
soon  after,  to  the  grief  of  all  Christians  not  forsaken  of  their  God."  ' 

During  the  detention  of  the  king  at  Carisbrooke  castle,  in  the  year 
i048,  a  strong  reaction  had  taken  place  in  his  behalf,  among  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  his  people,  who,  after  six  years  of  war,  famine,  antf 

'  Lady  Fanshawe's  Memoirs. 
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rnormous  taxation,  had  wofully  drawn  comparisons  between  the  ec;o- 
nomical  expenditure  of  their  king",  and  that  of  the  rapacious  democrats. 

The  whole  of  Charles  l.'s  annual  expenditure,  reckoning  even  the 
disputed  item  of  ship-money,  was  within  one  annual  million  of  pounds. 
The  expenditure  voted  by  parliament  to  oppose  him,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  ten  millions  annually.  The  price  of  wheat  during  three 
years  of  the  struggle  amounted  to  the  famine  price  of  four  pounds  per 
quarter — the  intense  sufferings  of  the  poor  may  be  imagined  when  the 
relative  value  of  money  is  calculated.  Moreover,  the  kings  of  merry 
England,  in  the  olden  time,  only  required  their  dues  from  men  who  had 
something :  the  grand  secret  how  to  wring  money  from  men  who  were 
worth  nothing  but  the  clothes  they  wore  and  the  food  they  consumed; 
liow  to  pinch  a  tax  out  of  the  poor  man^s  candle,  his  modicum  of  salt, 
his  brewing  of  malt,  the  leather  that  kept  his  feet  from  the  cold,  was 
first  discovered  by  the  political  economists  of  the  roundhead  parliament. 
Neither  the  king,  the  nobles,  the  bishops  of  England,  instituted  the 
excise  taxes ;  revolutionists  did  this  dee{\}  And  what  was  far  worse 
than  their  abstraction  of  the  enormous  masses  of  money'  they  gained, 
these  vexatious  exactions  created  numberless  new  crimes.  It  was  a 
virtuous  action,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.,  for  an  industrious  cot- 
tager to  make  her  own  candles,  or  for  her  husband  to  malt  and  brew 
his  own  barley;  under  the  commonwealth, and  still  more  in  the  protec- 
torate, it  subjected  them  to  inquisitorial  inspections,  from  a  new  race  of 
petty  placemen,  and  converted  good  into  evil,  household  duties  into 
crimes.  The  king,  the  ancient  nobility,  and  the  bishops,  were  not  the 
only  victims  of  the  roundhead.*^,  but  the  poor  suffered  with  them,  in  a 
manner  never  before  experienced. 

It  will  scarcely  excite  wonder,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1648,  the  whole  population,  excepting  those  who  were  sharing  among 
themselves  the  produce  of  this  taxation,  should  be  extremely  desirous 
of  peace. 

But  when  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  found  in  favout 
of  pacification  with  the  king,  Cromwell  sent  colonel  Pride  with  a  body 
of  troopers,  who  seized  those  members  of  parliament  as  they  came  into 
the  house,  who  voted  for  peace,  and  thrust  them  into  a  dungeon  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Westminster,  called  Hell.  Thus  were  forty  of  them 
ir.carcerated,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  expelled.  Whenever  a  majo- 
rity was  founcfin  favour  of  the  king,  the  same  violence  was  repeated.* 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  309,  of  Toone^s  Chronology, — «n  easily  accessible  authority-  for  this 
statement;  but  from  the  papers  published  by  authors  stiil  more  inimical  to 
royalty,  a?  Whitelock  and  Ludlow,  inferences  more  startling,  regarding  the  pub* 
lie  expenditure,  when  in  the  hands  of  republicans,  may  be  drawn. 

•Toone,  vol.  i.  p.  310.  The  amount  of  the  expenditure  of  the  commonwealt  i 
in  fourteen  years  was  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  ninety^five  millions  five  huu- 
dred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds.  Twelve  millions  of  this  sum  were  the  pro> 
duce  of  the  new  excise  laws. 

'Guizot's  English  Revolution.  The  same  facts  may  bo  gathered  from  Rapiit. 
VTittelock,  and  Ludlow,  but  the  inimical  spirit  of  these  liistorians  to  Charles  I., 
iBVolves  the  incidents  in  such  a  tedious  narration  of  pretbyterian  and  indepeaiU^ 
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Two  alarming  revolts  in  favour  of  the  king,  one  in  London  and  the 
other  in  its  vicinity,  had  just  been  crushed  with  unsparing  bloodshed. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  metropolis,  when  Charles  [.  was  dragged  to 
die  in  it. 

The  first  movement  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  tragedy  took 
place  Nov.  30,  1648.  The  king  was  seated  at  dinner,  in  the  hall  of 
Carisbrooke  castle,  where,  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  an  Eng- 
lish monarch,  the  public  were  permitted  to  see  him  at  meals.  On  that 
fatal  day  a  cadaverous-look mg  gaunt  man,  whose  military  vocation  waa 
indicated  by  his  spanner  (belt)  and  scarf,  entered,  and  placing  himself 
opposite  to  his  majesty,  continued  to  regard  him  in  grim  funereal  silence 
all  dinner-time.  The  king's  few  faithful  servants,  who  were  waiting  on 
him,  whispered  together,  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  ^^  ill  spirits  of 
the  army."  After  the  king  rose  from  table,  one  of  his  attendants  broke 
the  ominous  silence  of  the  gaunt  stranger  by  asking  him  to  eat  Afler 
the  wretch  had  fed,  he  vouchsafed  to  growl  out,  as  if  he  had  indeed  been 
an  evil  spirit,  "  I  am  come  to  fetch  away  Hammond  to-night." '  Ham- 
mond was  the  governor,  who  considered  himself  responsible  for  the 
king's  safety,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  therefore  obnoxious 
to  the  army.  The  grim  man  was  that  colonel  Isaac  Ewer,  whose  name 
ap|>ear8  on  the  king^s  death- warrant. 

The  king's  faithful  servants,  among  others  a  gallant  cavalier,  called 
Ned  Cooke,  entreated  him  to  fly,  telling  him  a  boat  was  ready  on  the 
beach.  The  king,  who  knew  not  the  open  warfare  between  the  army 
and  House  of  Commons,  said — ^  I  have  passed  my  word  to  Hammond 
and  the  house;  I  will  not  be  the  first  to  break  my  promise." 

Escape,  in  fact,  was  scarcely  possible.  Two  regiments  were  landing 
from  Southampton,  of  which  the  grim  colonel  had  been  the  precursor. 
A  cordon  of  soldiers  encircled  Carisbrooke  castle  as  night  drew  on. 

At  day-break  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  the  royal 
chamber.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  the  king^s  attached  kinsman,  who 
slept  there,  rose,  and  asked  who  was  there.  ^^  Officers  with  a  message 
from  the  army,"  was  the  answer.  Several  roundhead  officers  rushed  in, 
and  abruptly  told  the  king  they  came  to  remove  him.  "To  what  place?" 
asked  the  king.  "To  the  castle,"  answered  colonel  Cobbett.  "The 
castle  is  no  castle,"  replied  the  king.  "  I  am  prepared  for  any  castle ; 
but  tell  me  the  name.^"  "Hurst  castle,"  was  the  answer.  "Indeed' 
you  could  not  have  named*  a  worse." 

Hurst  castle  was  a  desolate  block-house,  projecting  into  the  sea,  at 
high  tides  scarcely  connected  with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  king's  coach 
was  drawn  out;  he  entered  it.  Major  Rolfe,  one  of  the  garrison  at 
Carisbrooke,  suspected  o^  tampering  with  the  king's  life,  endeavoured  to 
follow  him;  the  king  placed  his  foot  to  hinder  his  entrance,  and  pushed 
the  armed  ruffian  back,  saying,  very  coolly,  "  Go  you  out,  we  are  not 
yet  come  to  that."     He  called  his  grooms  of  the  chamber,  Harrington) 

rontec»U(f  thai  the  facts  regarding  the  pacification  with  the  king  are  lost  to  rhe 
apprehension  of  the  general  reader.     The  pre^jbyterians,  led  by  Pryone,  were  tl 
ftiis  time  loyalists. 
'  Herbert's  Narrativa. 
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(the  author  of  the  "  Oceana,"  who  had  been  placed  about  hirn  by  .the 
parliainenl,)  and  his  own  faithful  Herbert.     The  ruffian  whom  he  had 
repulsed  mounted  the  kiiig^s  led  horse,  and  rode  by  the  side  of  the  car 
hage,  abusing  him  all  the  way.     The  king  amused  himself  by  making 
Herbert  and  Harrington  guess  to  what  place  they  were  going. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dismal  tlian  Hurst  castle.  This  lonesome 
8]x>t,  jutting  out  into  the  ocean,  and  severed  from  all  concern  with 
human  life,  seemed  a  suitable  scene  for  some  murder,  such  as  the  king 
had  received  intelligence  was  meditating  against  him.  The  room  or 
rather. den,  in  which  he  was  immured,  was  so  dark  that  candles  viere 
needed  at  noon  day.  Nevertheless,  the  king  was  not  ill-treated  by  Cob- 
bett,  who  reproved  and  displaced  the  original  commander  of  the  block* 
house  for  some  blustering  insolence  at  his  majesty's  first  arrival.  Tht 
deprivation  felt  most  by  Cliarles  was  the  loss  of  the  accomplished  Har- 
rington, in  whose  literary  conversation  he  exceedingly  delighted. 

The  king's  spirits  had  begun  to  droop  with  the  monotony  of  this 
doleful  sea-girt  fortress,  when  just  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  was 
startled  from  his  sleep  by  the  rattling  fall  of  the  draw-bridge.  The 
faithful  Herbert,  now  the  solitary  attendant  of  his  royal  master,  stole 
forth  to  learn  his  fate.  Whilst  the  king  had  been  incarcerated  at  Hurst 
castle,  the  last  struggle  between  the  parliament  and  the  army  had  taken 
place.'  The  presence  of  the  intended  victim  was  needed,  and  major 
Harrison  was  sent  for  him.  The  king  had  been  warned  against  this 
man,  who  had'  talked  in  a  wild  way  of  assassinating  him.  Harrison 
seems  to  have  been  insane  in  the  faculty  of  destrucliveness.  He  had 
been  bred  a  butcher  by  trade,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  homicides  he 
had  committed  since  he  had  changed  his  vocation  of  killing  beasts.  His 
retribution  had,  however,  already  commenced,  and  he-  at  times  fancied 
that  he  was  attended  by  a  fearful  spectre,  and  dogged  by  following  fiends. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  errand  of  this  homicide  was  to  take  the 
king  to  Windsor  castle.  Charles,  who  could  not  imagine  that  any  regi- 
cide was  likely  to  be  perpetrated  in  his  ancient  regal  fortress,  was  glad 
to  exchange  the  obscure  den  in  which  he  was  immured  for  such  a  dwell- 
ing. On  the  road  thitlier,  at  Winchester,  and  at  every  considerable 
town,  his  people  of  England  came  forth  and  invoked  blessings  on  his 
royal  head,  and  prayed  aloud  for  his  safety,  despite  of  the  terrors  of  his 
military  escort'  Tears,  which  his  own  misfortunes  could  not  draw  1  om 
his  eyes,  were  seen  on  these  occasions.  Once  he  recognised  a  loyal 
gentleman,  in  deep  mourning  for  sir  Charles  Lucas,  who,  with  his  gal- 
lant friend,  Lisle,  had  been  executed  by  the  command  of  Ireton,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  the  recent  surrender  of  Colche'ter. 
The  king  recognised  the  relative  of  his  faithful  friend;  he  murmured  to 

'An  expulsion  of  the  parliamentary  majorities  for  the  fourili  or  fifth  time  had 
been  perpctiaied  by  Cromwell's  armed  rufiiuiis.  In  one  of  these  struggles, 
Prynne,  the  author  of  the  Histriomairix,  escaped  from  the  troopers,  and  rushed 
into  the  House  of  Commons;  tiie  troopers  tore  after  him,  dragged  him  iguo* 
miniously  out  of  the  House  by  the  collar,  and  hurled  him  violently  down  a  fligm 
of  steps  into  the  dungeon,  where  he  had  leisure  to  meditate  on  the  liberty  ami 
privi leges  of  parliament. 

*  State  Trials  J  Herbert's  Narrative  j  Whitelock*s  Memoiri. 
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himself  the  names  of  '^  Lisle  and  Lucas,'^  and  then  harst  into  a  passion 
of  tears. 

The  king  passed  one  rnonlh  at  his  royal  casile  in  comparative  serenity 
of  mind.  He  heard,  from  lime  to  time,  of  the  preparation  of  a  court  to 
try  him ;  but  the  absurdity  of  an  attempt  at  legality,  after  the  violenco 
offered  to  the  freedom  of  the  house  of  commons,  appeared  preposterous 
to  common  sense.  Murder  the  king  expected,  but  not  the  farce  of  ju- 
dicature. His  heart  yearned  towards  his  wife  and  children;  he  spoke 
of  them  incessamly,  and  this  was  made  a  crime  by  the  base  hirelinpr 
press.  Cromwell's  licenser'  or  censor  of  the  public  press  (for  he  had 
provided  himself  with  such  a  functionary,  whose  ofhce  has  been  little 
known,  either  before  or  since  in  Great  Britain)  thus  speaks  of  the  cap* 
tive  monarch: — "The  king  is  cunningly  merry,  though  he  hears  of  the 
parliament's  proceedings  against  him.  He  asked  one  who  came  irom 
London  how  his  young  princess  did  ?  He  was  answered  that  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  was  very  melancholy.  The  king  answered,  'And  well 
she  may  be,  when  she  hears  the  death  her  old  father  is  coming  to.'  We 
find  his  discourse  very  effeminate,  talking  much  of  women.'"  Thus 
were  the  domestic  affections  of  the  king  discussed  by  a  hireling  who 
affected  to  cater  news  for  the  army. 

While  the  king  remained  at  Windsor,  vast  masses  of  military  were 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  and  in  and  about  it,  till,  as 
the  Venetian  ambassador  wrote,  "  London  seemed  as  if  it  were  besieged 
within  and  without;  the  troopers  with  which  it  swarmed  were  quartered 
and  stabled  in"  Westminster  Abbey  and  other  desecrated  places  of  wor- 
ship, where  they  duly  exercised  their  deslructiveness  in  their  hours  of 
recreation. 

When  the  iron  yoke  of  military  control  was  firmly  fitted  on  the  necks 
of  the  people,  Cromwell,  the  chief  terrorist,  thought  the  time  was  fit  for 
the  presence  of  the  captive  king  on  the  scene.  He  was  sent  for  to  Lon- 
don, January  15,  1618-9,  O.S.  . 

As  the  king  left  Windsor  castle,  his  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  was  imprisoned  there,  had,  by  bribes  and  tears,  prevailed  on  his 
gaolers  to  let  him  see  his  king  once  more.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
out  by  his  guards,  and  the  party  intercepted  the  king  in  his  path  ;  Hamil- 
ton flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  him,  with  the  passionate  exclama- 
tion of  "  My  dear,  dear  master !"  These  were  the  only  words  he  could 
utter.  "  I  have  indeed  been  a  dear  master  to  you,"  replied  the  king, 
with  pathetic  emphasis,  while  he  embraced  his  kinsman  for  the  .\ist 
lime.' 

The  king  was  guarded  to  London  by  colonel  Harrison  and  a  large 
squadron  of  troopers,  who  carried  loaded  pistols  pointed  at  his  carriage 

^       ■■■■■-     -  ■■■■■■—■■■■■     ^^    ■■■■».      I    I     ■     I  ■■     »■         »    —  I-      -    I      —    I.—  . ■l.^   ^   .1  ^  —    ■  -  *- — ■         -    -  »—   ■       ^^ 

'Newspaper,  called  "The  Moderate,"  by  George  Mabbot,  licenser  of  the  press 
Jan.  9  to  US  a)49. 

*  Kdiied  by  Disraeli,  in  his  Commentaries  of  tlie  Life  of  Charles  I.,  vol.  v. 
j>.  414. 

•The*  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  lord  Capel,  were  beheaded 
MarcL  5  1049,  O.  !S.,  about  iive  weeks  after  tlie  murder  of  Charles  I.  Hamil- 
ton's crime  was,  being  taken  in  arms  at  the  head  of  a  raw  Scotch  militia,  witb 
which  he  hoped  lo  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Colchesie/. 
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He  was  brought  to  St.  Jameses  Palace,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  W9m 
entirely  deprived  of  all  the  usages  of  royalty.  His  attendaTits  were  dis- 
persed, and  he  was  left  alone  with  his  faithful  Plerbert,  who  fortunat(r]y 
was  sufficiently  literary  to  be  the  historian  of  his  master's  progress  to 
his  untimely  tomb. 

Meantime,  the  councils  of  his  persecutors  were  full  of  dissension  and 
uncertainty.  Further  violent  expulsions  took  place  from  the  intimidated 
ntmnant  who  called  themselves  the  house  of  commons,  until  only  sixty- 
nine  members  remained  who  thought  themselves  fitted  for  the  task  oi 
king-killing.  These  were  chiefly  officers  in  the  army;  yet,  even  of 
these,  many  found  themselves  mistaken,  in  regard  to  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,  when  they  saw  their  king  face  to  face,  and  heard  him 
speak.  Many  of  the  persons  summoned  as  judges  were  neither  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  nor  even  lawyers.  At  last,  after  several  consulta- 
tions in  the  Painted  Chamber,  it  was  agreed,  ^^  that  while  the  tribunal 
sat,  the  king  was  to  be  imprisoned  in  sir  Robert  Cotton's  house,"  which 
was  port  of  the  ancient  structure  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  palace; 
'*  that  the  chamber  next  the  study,  in  Cotton-house,  be  the  king's  bed- 
room, and  the  chamber  before  it  be  his  dining-room ;  that  a  guard  of 
thirty  officers  and  choice  men  be  placed  above  stairs,  and  that  two  of 
them  be  always  in  his  bed-chamber;  and  other  guards  at  all  the  avenues; 
that  the  king  be  brought  to  his  trial  the  lower  way  into  Westminster 
Hall,  guarded  by  the  body  of  halberdiers.  Guards  to  be  placed,  not 
only  in  and  about  Westminster  Hall,  but  on  the  leads  and  at  all  win- 
dows of  the  adjoining  houses  that  look  towards  the  Hall ;  that  there 
be  troopers  on  horseback  all  without  the  Hall ;  and  that  all  back-doors, 
from  the  place  called  /fe/Z,  be  stopped  up."  * 

The  regicide  junta  was  supported  by  ten  companies  of  foot,  and 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  yet  seemed  to  sit  in  terror.  They  met  pri- 
vately in  the  Painted  Chamber,  January  20,  where  they  consulted  how 
they  were  to  answer  the  king's  certain  objections  to  their  authority.  At 
last  Cromwell's  purple  face  was  seen  to  turn  very  pale.  He  ran  to  the 
winflow,  where  he  saw  the  king  advancing,  between  two  ranks  of  sol- 
diers, from  Cotton  House.  "  Here  he  is — here  he  is !"  exclaimed  he, 
with  great  animation  ;  ^^  the  hour  of  the  great  af&ir  approaches.  Decide 
speedily  what  answer  you  will  give  him,  for  he  will  immediately  ask  by 
what  authority  you  pretend  to  judge  him."  A  deep  silence  ensued 
which  was  broken  by  the  jocose  destructive,  Harry  Marten,  who,  it  is 
supposed  as  a  sneer,  uttered,  ^^  In  the  name  of  the  commons  assembled 
in  parliament,  and  of  all  the  good  people  of  England."^  The  mere  sight 
of  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  commons,  with  the  army  at  the  door, 
choking  every  avenue  of  Westminster  Hall,  offered  forcible  answers  to 
the  illegality  of  this  arraignment;  but  brute  force  is  not  obliged  to  be 
logical. 

The  procession  of  the  regicides  then  took  their  way  to  Westminster 
Hall,  with  sword  and  mace.     Bradshawe,  a  serjeant-at-law  of  no  pnic- 

*  Trial  of  Charles  I.     State  Trials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  477. 

*  State  trials  of  the  regicides.     Evidence  of  :{ir  Purbeck  Templo. 
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« 

ticc,  was  their  president;  as  he  was  in  some  terroi  of  an  inbreak  iif  the 
people,  lie  hftd  caused  his  high-crowned  puritan  aat  to  be  lined  wiili 
iron,'  a  precaution  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  rest  of  the 
lawyers  busy  on  this  iniquitous  work.  When  all  was  ready,  and  a  large 
bo(!y  of  armed  men  were  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  mock  tribunal, 
the  great  gate  of  Westminster  Hall  was  set  open,  and  the  populace 
•■ushed  into  all  the  vacant  spaces  as  spectators. 

^Vhilst  the  king  was  on  his  progress  to  Westminster  Hall,  his  anxiona 
l^^ople  crowded  as  near  to  his  person  as  possible,  crying,  '*God  save 
your  majesty  P'  The  soldiers  beat  them  back  with  their  partisans,  and 
8  >me  of  the  men  in  colonel  Axtel's  regiment  raised  the  cry  of  ^^  Justice 
—^justice!''  But  as  their  commander  was  actively  exerting  himself 
among  them,  bestowing  on  them  vigorous  canings,  the  cry  was  some- 
what ambiguous.  This  furious  regicide,  by  the  application  of  his  cud- 
gel, elicited,  subsequently,  a  cry  from  a  few  individuals  of  ^^  Execution 
— execution !" ' 

The  king  was  conducted  under  the  guard  of  colonel  Hacker  and 
thirty-two  officers.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  powerful ;  his  featuree 
calm  and  composed,  but  bore  the  traces  of  care  and  sorrow,  which  had 
scattered  early  snows  on  the  curls  which  clustered  beneath  his  hat  As 
he  advanced,  he  regarded  the  tribunal  with  a  searching  and  severe 
regard,  and  without  moving  his  hat,  seated  himself  with  his  usual  ma- 
jesty of  demeanour.  Soon  after,  he  rose  and  looked  around  him;  his 
eyes  earnestly  dwelt  on  the  armed  force,  which  was  but  a  continuation 
of  the  vast  masses  crowding  the  avenues  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
overpowering  the  people.  ^*  With  a  quick  eye  and  gesture,"  says  a 
contemporary  print,  ^*  he  turned  himself  about,  noting  not  only  those 
who  were  on  each  side  of  the  court,  but  even  the  spectators  who  were 
in  the  hall."  A  poet,  who  was  present,  wrote  on  the  spot  the  follow- 
ing lines,  descriptive  of  his  mien  at  this  awful  crisis : — 

"Not  so  majestic  on  thy  throne  of  state ; 
On  that  bni  men,  here  Grod's  own  angels  wait, 
In  expecration  whether  hope,  or  fear, 
Of  life,  can  move  thee  from  thy  kingly  sphere.  "• 

The  arraignment  was  opened  by  one  Cook,  an  obscure  lawyer,  whos, 
when  he  read  ''  that  the  king  was  indicted  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
assembled  and  the  people  of  England,"  his  majesty  interrupted  him.  The 
lawyer  read  on.  The  king  then  stretched  out  his  cane,  and  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder.  Cook  glared  angrily  round.*  At  that  instant  the  gold 
head  of  the  cane  fell  off,  and  rolled  on  the  floor.  To  such  acute  tensian 
were  the  nerves  of  every  one  present  wound  up,  that  this  petty  incident 

'Guizot's  English  Revolution,  355.  This  is  a  curious  little  cinsumstaoco^ 
w,iiioh  has  escape*!  the  research  of  our  native  writers;  it  is  mentioned  in  th* 
"»tate  Trials. 

'Sr?t«  Trials.     Col.  Axtels  Trial.     The  regicide,  in  his  defence,  alleged  llias 

'•«••«  dies  from  his  men  were  meant  as  complaints  against  the  cudgellings  he 

Itien  /b  md  ii  necessary  to  bestow  on  them,  and  that  they  were  reflectiont 

him,  and  not  on  the  king. 

•Reliqi»»:i»  Sacrcp,  printed  at  the  Hague,  1050,  p.  354. 

•CookV  Trial.— State  Trials. 
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made  a  great  impression  on  the  whole  assembly,  even  on  the  august 
victim.  But  in  every  pause,  in  every  interruption,  the  words  "God 
save  your  majesty !  God  save  the  king !''  resounded  from  the  spectators, 
aa  if  meant  for  a  choral  response  in  the  great  drama/  Angry  requisitions 
for  silence  proceeded  from  the  persons  in  power ;  some  vigorous  bas- 
tinados were  distributed,  together  with  a  due  proportion  of  kicks  and 
cuf&,  on  the  people  by  the  military  ruffians  at  the  door,  accompanied  by 
threals  of  murderous  treatment.  Then  the  voice  of  the  regie ide-adv«> 
cate  was  heard,  recommencing  the  arraignment.  The  ominous  document, 
under  terror  of  firelocks  pointed  against  protesting  voices,  was  at  last 
read  through,  with  no  other  comment  than  a  smile  or  two  of  contempt 
from  the  king.  Bradshawe  then  demanded  his  answer,  in  his  plea  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  As  Cromwell  had  anticipated,  the  king  denied  the 
authority  of  the  court,  though  not  the  power,  observing,  in  illustration, 
^that  there  were  many  illegal  powers,  as  those  of  highwaymen  and 
bandits  ;*  likewise  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  agreed  to  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  him  when  he  was  at  Carisbrooke,  since  which  he  had 
been  hurried  violently  from  place  to  place.  There  is  colonel  Cobbett,^' 
continued  the  king, "  ask  him  whether  it  was  not  by  force  that  he  brought 
me  from  the  isle  of  Wight?  Where  are  the  just  privileges  of  a  House 
of  Commons  ?  Where  are  the  Lords  ?  J  see  none  present  to  constitute 
an  assembling  of  parliament  And  where  is  the  king?  Call  you  this 
bringing  him  to  his  parliament  ?''"  A  dialogue  of  argument  took  place 
between  the  royal  prisoner  and  Bradshawe,  on  the  point  of  whether  the 
monarchy  of  England  was  elective  or  not?  and  when  the  man  of  law 
was  worsted  in  the  dispute,  he  hastily  adjourned  the  court. 

The  king  was  taken  from  the  hall  amidst  the  irrepressible  cries  of 
**  God  bless  your  majesty  !  God  save  you  from  your  enemies !"  Such 
was  the  only  part  that  the  people  o(  England  took  in  the  trial.  The 
king  was  brought  before  his  self-appointed  judges  again  and  again,  when 
aimilar  dialogues  took  place  between  him  and  Bradshawe;  each  day, 
however,  brought  an  alarming  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
were  supposed  staunch  to  their  bloody  task.  Twelve  members  on  the 
first  day  refused  to  vote  or  assist  in  bringing  the  trial  to  a  conclusion.^ 

Seven  agitated  days  had  passed  away,  during  which  the  king  had 
appeared  thrice  before  his  self-constituted  judges,  when,  on  January  27th, 
alarmed  by  the  defection  of  more  than  half  of  their  numbers,  the  regicides 
tesolved  to  doom  their  victim  without  further  mockery  of  justice,  and 
without  producing  their  evidence.  Indeed,  this  evidence  chiefly  con- 
aisted  of  the  depositions  of  witnesses  who  saw  the  king  perform  acts  ol 
personal  valour  in  the  field,  of  his  rallying  broken  regiments,  and  lead- 
ing them  up  to  the  charge,  and  thereby  ofttimes  redeeming  the  fortunes 
of  a  desperate  field.     His  valour  at  Cropredy  Bridge  was  not  forgotten, 

'Ibid. — Evidence  of  Joseph  Heme,  who  swore,  ihat  when  the  king  wii 
biought  to  the  bar,  for  some  time  nothing  could  be  heard  but  acclamationi  of 
*0od  save  your  majesty !''     Vol.  ii.  p.  715. 

'Guizot's  English  Revolution.  'Ibid. 

*Tnal  of  Charles  I.—- State  Trials  of  Axtei,  Harrison,  A^. 
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though  turned  against  him.  These  details,  however,  only  proved  thai, 
when  devoted  loyalists  had  arrayed  themselves  in  his  cause,  the  king 
had  shared  their  perils  to  the  utmost. 

With  the  determination  of  pronouncing  the  sentence  on  which  they 
had  previously  agreed,  the  king,  for  the  fourth  time,  was  brought  before 
the  remnant  of  the  regicide  junta.  Bradshawe  was  robed  in  red,  a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  the  king  drew  an  intimation  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  scene.  When  the  list  of  the  members  was  read  over,  but  forty- 
nine  of  them  answered ;  with  that  miserable  remnant  the  trial  proceeded 
As  the  clerk  read  over  the  list,  when  the  name  of  Fairfax  occurred,  a 
voice  cried,  "Not  such  a  fool  as  to  come  here  to-day."  When  the 
name  of  Cromwell  was  called,  the  voice  exclaimed,  ''Oliver  Cromwell  is 
a  rogue  and  a  traitor.^'  When  Bradshawe  uttered  the  words,  ^^that  the 
king  was  called  to  answer,  by  the  people,  before  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land assembled  in  parliament,"  "  It  is  false,"  answered  the  voice ;  "  not 
one  half-quarter  of  them."  General  attention  was  now  turned  towards 
the  gallery,  for  the  voice  was  a  female  one,  and  issued  from  among  a 
gronp  of  masked  ladies  there.  A  great  disturbance  took  place,  and  many 
symptoms  of  resistance  among  the  populace.  At  last,  the  oaths  and 
execrations  of  the  ruffian  commander,  Axtel,  were  heard  above  the  up- 
roar, mixed  with  gross  epithets  against  women,  to  which  he  added  the 
following  command  to  his  soldiers: — ^^' Present  your  pieces.  Fire — ^fire 
into  the  box  where  she  sits !"' 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  and  a  lady  rose  and  quitted  the  gallery.  She 
was  lady  Fairfax.  Her  husband  was  still  in  power.  The  ruffian,  Axtel, 
dared  not  harm  her.  This  lofty  protest  against  a  public  falsehood  will 
remain,  as  a  glorious  instance  of  female  courage,  moral  and  personal,  till 
history  shall  be  no  more.  The  earnest  letter  the  queen  had  written,  en- 
treating the  parliament  and  army  to  permit  her  to  share  her  royal  hus- 
band's prison,  may  be  remembered.  It  is  known  that  she  wrote  to 
Fairfax  on  the  same  subject.  The  conduct  of  the  general's  wife  was 
probably  the  result  of  Henrietta's  tender  appeal.' 

When  this  extraordinary  interruption  was  suppressed  by  force  of 
arms,  another  .soon  after  arose  among  the  regicides  themselves.  Brad- 
shawe was  proceeding  to  pass  sentence  on  the  king,  who  demanded  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Lords,  who 
were  in  England,  to  be  assembled  to  hear  it,  when  one  of  the  regicides, 
colonel  Downes,'  rose  in  tears,  and  in  the  greatest  agitation,  exclaimed] 
**Have  we  hearts  of  stone — are  we  men  ?"  "You  will  ruin  us  and  youp« 
•elf  too,"  whispered  Mr.  Cawley,  one  of  the  members,  pulling  him  down 
on  one  side,  while  his  friend,  colonel  Walton,  held  him  down  on  the 
other.     "  If  i  were  to  die  for  it,"  said  colonel  Downes,  "  no  matter." 

^^  Colonel,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  who  sat  jusi  beneath  him,  turning 

'  State  Trials, — ihai  of  the  regicide  Axtel.     Evidence  of  sir  Purbeck  Temple. 

•La<ly  Fairfnx  ^'as  daughter  of  lord  Vere  of  Tiibury. 

"State  Trials,  p.  496,  where  it  appears  that  Downca's  repentance  took  place  on 
ftiB  ft  jrih  day,  as  his  name  appears  on  the  list,  and  such  is  the  assertion,  diotigh 
it  ^  ii  contradiction  to  most  histories  of  the  incident  Guizot  has  followed  th* 
flbcuin'»ntary  authority. 
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suddenly  round,  "are  you  mad  ?  Can't  you  sit  still  ?"  "No,"  answerer! 
Downes,  **•  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  sit  still !"  Then,  rising,  he  declared 
ihat  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  refuse  the  king's  request. 
**I  move  that  we  adjourn  to  deliberate."  Bradshawe  complied,  pro- 
bably lest  Downes's  passionate  remorse  should  become  infectious ;  and 
the  whole  conclave  retired.  The  adjournment  only  proved  convenient 
for  the  torrent  of  Cromwell's  fury  to  be  poured  forth  on  the  head  of 
Downes,  whom  he  brutally  browbeat.  He  was,  to  use  Downes's  own 
expression,  "full  of  storm."  "  He  wants  to  save  his  old  master,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  but  make  an  end  of  it,  and  return  to  your  duty."  Colonel 
Harvey  supported  Downes's  endeavours;  but  all  they  obtained  was  one 
half-hour  added  to  the  king's  agony. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  dark  conclave  returned.  Colonel  Axtel, 
who  was  literally  the  whipper-in  of  the  military,  assisted  by  a  few  round- 
head officers,  had  marvellously  exerted  himself  during  the  recess,  and  by 
the  means  of  kicks,  cuf)s,  and  his  cudgel,  had  prevailed  on  the  troopers 
to  raise  yells  of  **  Justice — justice!  executions-execution!"  Mingled 
with  the  tumult,  were  plainly  heard  the  piteous  prayers  of  the  people, 
of  "God  save  the  king!  God  keep  him  from  his  enemies!"  In  the  midst 
of  confusion,  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  the  king,  who  in  vain  en- 
deavotired  lo  remonstrate,  was  dragged  away  by  the  soldiers  who  sur- 
rounded him.  As  he  was  forced  down  the  stairs,  the  grossest  personal 
insults  were  offered  him.  Some  of  the  troopers  blew  their  tobacco 
smoke  in  his  face  ;  some  spit  on  him  ;  all  yelled  in  his  ears,  "  Justice — 
execution !"  The  real  bitterness  of  death  to  a  man  of  Charles  I.'s  exqui- 
site sensitiveness,  in  regard  to  his  personal  dignity,  must  have  occurred 
in  that  transit ;  the  block,  the  axe,  the  scaffold,  and  all  their  ghastly  ad- 
juncts, could  be  met,  and  were  met  with  calmness;  the  spilling  and 
buf&tings  of  a  brutal  mob  were  harder  to  be  borne.* 

The  king  recovered  his  serenity  before  he  arrived  at  the  place  where 
his  sedan  stood.  How  could  it  be  otiierwise  ?  The  voices  of  his  affec- 
tionate people,  in  earnest  prayers  for  his  deliverance,  rose  high  above 
the  brutal  tumult  One  soldier,  close  to  him,  echoed  the  cry  of  the 
people  of  "  God  help  and  save  your  majesty !"  His  commander  struck 
liim  to  the  earth.  *^  Poor  fellow !"  said  the  king,  "  it  is  a  lieavy  blow 
for  a  small  offence."*  To  the  hired  hooiings  of  the  military  mob,  he 
replied,  coolly,  "Poor  souls!  they  would  say  the  same  to  their  general! 
for  sixpence." 

As  ttie  royal  victim  approached  his  chair,  his  bearers  pulled  off  their 
hats,  and  stood  in  reverential  attitudes  to  receive  him.  This  unbought 
homage  again  roused  the  wrath  of  Axtel,  who,  with  blows  of  his  inde- 
faiigablecudgel,  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  poor  men  to  cover 
their  heads.  Whether  his  arm  was  tired  with  its  patriotic  exertions  that 
day,  or  whether  he  found  the  combaiiveness  of  the  labouring  class  of 
his  countrymen  indomilable,  is  not  decided ;  but  it  is  certain  the  bearers 
persisted  in  their  original  determination.     As  Axtel  followed  the  king's 

»  M.  Guizot,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.     This  great  writer  lias  followed  Herbe",  Warw/:k 
and  the  State  Trials. 
'Herberts  Nanauve. — State  Trials. 
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chair  Jown  King-street,  tlie  spectators  called  to  l)im,  "Do  you  have  onf 
king  carried  in  a  common  hired  chair,  like  one  who  hath  the  plague: 
God  help  him  out  of  such  hands  as  yours !"  * 

As  soon  as  the  king  arrived  at  Whitehall,  "  Hark  ye,"  said  he  to  Her- 
bert, ^^  my  nephew,  (Charles  Louis^  prince  palatine,)  and  a  few  lords 
here,  who  are  attached  to  me,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  see  me.  1 
thank  thom ;  but  my  time  is  short  and  precious,  and  must  be  devoted  to 
preparation.  I  hope  my  friends  will  not  take  offence  because  I  refuse  to 
see  any  one  but  my  children.  All  that  those  who  love  me  can  do  for 
me  now,  is  to  pray  for  me."  ' 

]t  appears  that  the  fanatical  buffoon,  Hugh  Peters,  was  very  anxious 
to  intrude  his  spiritual  aid  on  his  majesty,  and  would  have  thrust  his 
abhorred  person  into  lus  presence,  but  was  expelled  by  colonel  Tom- 
linson,  the  humane  and  manly  commander  of  the  guard.  Several  of  the 
sentinels  posted  within  the  king's  bed-room,  endeavoured  to  smoke  to- 
bacco, and  practise  other  annoyances,  but  were  prevented  by  Tomlin- 
son,  for  whose  conduct  Charles  was  most  grateful. 

Permission  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  regicide  conclave,  before  the 
king  could  either  see  his  children,  or  receive  religious  aid  according  to 
his  own  belief.  The  night  of  his  condemnation  he  was  deprived  of 
rest,  by  the  knocking  of  the  workmen  who  were  commencing  the  scaf- 
fold for  hrs  execution.'  In  the  restless  watches  of  that  perturbed  night, 
Charles  finished  his  verses,  found  among  the  papers  of  his  kinsman,  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.^  The  last  lines  appear  to  have  been  written  after  his 
sentence ;  there  is  in  them  the  puhos  of  truth.  Their  ruggedness  arises 
from  being  cast  in  the  Sapphic  metre,  which  is  nearly  impracticable  in 
our  language : — 

*' Great  monarch  of  the  world,  from  whose  giA  springs 
All  the  puissance  and  the  might  of  kings. 
Record  the  royal  woe  this  sad  verse  sings. 

Nnture  and  law,  by  thy  divine  decree, 
(The  only  root  of  righteous  royalty), 
With  my  dim  diadem  invested  me. 

The  fiercest  furies  which  do  daily  tread 
Upon  my  grief — my  grey  discrowned  head — 
Are  those  who  to  my  bounty  owe  their  bread. 

Churchmen  are  chained,  and  schismatics  are  freed, 
Mechanics  preach,  and  hnly  fathers  bleed, 
The  crown  is  crucified  with  the  creed. 

'State  Trials. — Axtel's  trial.  Hackney  sedan-chairs  were  at  that  em  more 
commonly  used  than  hackney-coaches,  or  any  coaches,  by  those  who  traveriod 
London,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  the  pavement.  There  were  public 
itands,  where  these  conveyances  could  be  hired. 

•Herbert's  Memoirs. 

•Clement  Walker,  a  contemporary  presbyterian  writer,  affirms  this  fact,  which 
IS  disputed  It  is.  however,  certain  that  the  kin*;  passed  the  Saturday  night  at 
Whitehall  The  time  being  short,  the  Sunday  intervening,  when  work  could 
not  publicly  be  done,  and  con.^iderable  alrerations,  a  passage  from  a  window  of 
the  bnnqueiing-room.  having  to  be  elfocted.  the  carj)cnters  must  have  worked  ia 
iie  dark  hours  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 

•Percy's  Reliques,  and  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
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My  royal  consort,  from  whose  friiitrul  womb 
So  many  princes  legally  have  come, 
Is  ibrced  in  pilgrimage  to  seek  a  tomb. 

Great  Britain's  heir  is  forced  into  France, 
Whilst  o'er  his  father's  head  hi:}  foes  advance: 
Poor  child,  he  weeps  out  his  inheritance! 

With  mine  own  power  my  majesty  they  wound; 
In  the  king's  name,  the  king  himself 's  uncrownfld; 
So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond  ! 

Felons  obtain  more  privilege  than  I ; 
They  are  allowed  to  answer  ere  they  die: 
*Tis  death  for  me  to  ask  the  reason  why.^ 

let,  sacred  Saviour,  with  thy  words  1  woo 

Itttae  to  forgive,  and  not  be  bitter  to 

Sucl:  as  (thou  knowest)  know  not  what  they  dot 

Augment  my  patience,  nullify  my  hate, 

Preserve  my  children,  and  inspire  my  mate ; 

Yet,  though  we  perish,  bless  this  church  and  state !" 

The  kit  vas  removed  from  Whitehall,  Sunday,  January  28th,  to  St 
Jameses  pala^,  where  he  heard  bishop  Juxon  preach  in  the  private  cha- 
pel. ^^  i  wanted  to  preach  to  the  poor  wretch,^^  said  the  absurd  fanatic, 
Hugh  Peter?,  in  great  indignation,  *^  but  the  poor  wretch  would  not 
hear  me."  ' 

When  bishop  Juxon  entered  the  presence  of  his  captive  sovereign,  he 
gave  way  to  the  most  violent  burst  of  sorrow.  "  Compose  yourself,  my 
lord,''  said  the  king;  ^^  we  have  no  time  to  waste  on  grief;  let  us  rather 
think  of  the  great  matter.  I  must  prepare  to  appear  before  God,  to 
whom,  in  a  few  hours,  I  have  to  render  my  account.  I  hope  to  meet 
death  with  calmness,  and  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  render  me 
your  assistance.  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  I  have 
fallen.  They  thirst  for  my  blood — they  shall  have  it.  God's  will  be 
done;  I  give  him  thanks.  I  forgive  them  all  sincerely;  but  let  us  say 
DO  more  about  them.'' 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  two  sentinels  appointed  by 
the  regicidal  junta  could  be  kept  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  door,  while  his 
majesty  was  performing  his  devotions.  They  opened  it  every  two  or 
three  minutes,  to  see  that  he  had  not  escaped. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  the  king  was  up  and  ready  to  commence 
his  devotions  with  the  bishop,  who  came  to  St.  James's  soon  after.  The 
royal  children  arrived  from  Sion  House  to  see  iheir  parent  for  the  last 
time.  He  had  not  been  indulged  with  a  sight  of  them  since  his  captivity 
to  the  army,  and  on  the  morrow  he  was  to  die ! 

The  princess  Elizabeth  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  at  the  sight  of  hei 
father,  and  her  brother,  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester,  wept  as  fast  for 
company.  The  royal  father  consoled  and  soothed  them,  and,  when  1m; 
had  solemnly  blessed  them,  he  drew  them  to  his  bosom. 

'On  demanding  the  reasons  of  sentence  of  death  being  passed,  the  soldicri 
nised  yells  of  ** Executions-execution !'  and  hustled  him  away.     Thie  veisfl 
lllu'^es  to  that  circumstance. 
'State  Trials.     Evidence  on  the  trial  of  Hugh  Peters. 
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The  young  princess,  who  was  but  twelve,  has  left  her  reminiscencci 
of  this  touching  interview  in  manuscript;  it  were  pity  that  the  king*s 
words  should  be  given  in  any  other  but  her  simple  narrative,  which  is 
endorsed,  ^"Wliat  i/ie  king  said  to  me  on  the  29th  of  January^  1648,  the 
last  time  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  him?'^  •  "  He  told  me  that  he  was 
glad  1  was  come,  for,  though  he  had  not  time  to  say  much,  yet,  some 
what  he  wished  to  say  to  me,  which  he  could  not  to  another,  and  he 
had  feared  'the  cruelty'  was  too  great  to  permit  his  writing.  ^But, 
sweetheart,'  he  added,  'thou  wilt  forget  what  I  tell  thee.'"  "Then, 
shedding  abundance  of  tears,"  continues  the  princess, ''  I  told  him  that 
1  would  write  down  all  he  said  to  me.  '  He  wished  me,'  he  said, '  not 
to  grieve  and  torment  myself  for  him,  for  it  was  a  glorious  death  he 
sliQUl^.die,  it  being  for  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  land.'  He  told  me 
what  books  to  read  against  popery.  He  said  '  that  he  had  forgiven  all 
his  enemies,  and  he  hoped  God  would  forgive  them  also;  and  he  com- 
manded us,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  to  forgive  them 
also.'  Above  all,  he  bade  me  tell  my  mother, '  that  his  thoughts  had 
never  strayed  from  her,  and  that  his  love  for  her  would  be  the  same  to 
the  last;'  withal,  he  commanded  me  (and  my  brother)  to  love  her,  and 
be  obedient  to  her.  He  desired  '  me  not  to  grieve  for  him,  for  he  should 
die  a  martyr;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  God  would  restore  the  throne 
to  his  son,  and  that  then  we  should  be  all  happier  than  we  could  possi- 
bly have  been,  if  he  had  lived.' " 

''Then,  taking  my  brother  Gloucester  on  his  knee,  he  said,  'Sweet- 
heart, now  will  they  cut  off  thy  father's  head.'  Upon  which  the  child 
looked  very  steadfastly  upon  him.  '  Heed,  my  child,  what  I  say  ;  they 
will  cut  of[  my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king;  but,  mark  what  J 
say,  you  must  not  be  a  king  as  long  as  your  brothers  Charles  and  James 
live;  therefore,  I  charge  you,  do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them,'  At 
which  the  child,  sighing  deeply,  replied, '  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  firsL' 
And  these  words,  coming  so  unexpectedly  from  so  young  a  child,  re- 
joiced my  father  exceedingly.  And  his  majesty  spoke  to  him  of  the 
welfare  of  his  soul,  and  to  keep  his  religion,  commanding  him  to  fear 
God,  and  he  would  provide  for  him.'  All  which  the  young  child  earn- 
estly promised." 

The  king  fervently  kissed  and  blessed  his  children,  and  called  1  > 
bishop  Juxon  to  take  them  away.  The  children  sobbed  aloud ;  the  king 
leant  his  head  against  the  window,  trying  to  repress  his  tears,  wheiu 
catching  a  view  of  them  as  they  went  through  the  door,  he  hastily  came 
from  the  window,  snatched  them  again  to  liis  breast,  kissed  and  blessed 
them  once  more,  then,  tearing  himself  from  their  tears  and  caresses,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  strove  to  calm,  by  prayer,  the  agony  of  that 
parting. 

While  this  tender  interview  took  place  between  king  Charles  and  hia 
bereaved  children,  the  regicides  sat  in  secret  conclave,  to  determine  on 
the  hour  and  manner  of  their  victim's  death.  It  was  with  the  greatcaf 
ililliculiy  that  the  junta  could  be  gathered  together.     When  they  were 


'  Relvquiet  bacrze,  pp.  337,  338.  *  Ibid.,  p.  339. 
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drnren  m,  by  a  small  knot  of  thorough-going  destruclive&,  there  wa$  greater 
difficulty  to  induce  them  to  sign.  Cromwell,  whose  general  demeanour 
always  appeared  as  if  stimulated  by  strong  drink,  seems  that  morning  to 
have  fortified  his  spirits  beyond  tlie  restraints  of  caution. 

After  he  had  written  his  name  he  smeared  the  ink  all  over  Henry 
Marten's  face,  who  instantly  returned  the  complimenL  Ten  or  twelve 
of  the  persons,  among  whom  was  colonel  Downes,  afterwards  pleaded 
that  their  signatures  were  extorted  by  him  under  threats  of  death ',  and 
as  they  proved  their  assertions,  when  times  changed,  their  lives  were 
opared  in  consequence.  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  who  had  positively  refused 
to  &it  as  judge,  happened  to  come  into  the  room  on  busine&fs,  on  which 
Cromwell,  who  was  his  cousin,  sprung  on  him,  and  dragged  him  for- 
ward, with  bursts  of  laughter,  saying,  ^^  This  time  thou  shalt  not  escape  T' ' 
and  with  much  laughing  and  romping,  assisted  by  several  others,  put  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  guided  it  while  he  affixed  his  name.' 

On  the  night  preceding  the  awful  day^  Charles  1.  was  blessed  with 
calm  and  refreshing  sleep.  He  awoke  before  day-break,  and  hearing 
sighs  and  moans,  he  drew  his  curtain,  and  saw,  by  the  light  of  a  great 
cake  of  wax,  which  burnt  in  a  silver  bason,  that  his  faithful  Herbert, 
who  slept  in  his  room  on  a  pallet,  was  troubled  by  the  unrest  of  a  fear- 
ful dream.  The  king  spoke  to  Herbert,  and  he  awoke.  Under  the  agita- 
tion of  the  direful  matter  impending,  Herbert  had  dreamed  ^^  that  Laud,  iu 
his  pontifical  habit,  had  entered  the  apartment — had  knelt  to  the  king — 
that  they  c<inversed — the  king  looked  pensive — the  archbishop  sighed-— 
and  on  retiring,  fell  prostrate."  Herbert  related  this  vision,  on  which 
Charles  observed,  ^^  The  dream  is  remarkable,  but  he  is  dead ;  had  we 
conferred  together,  it  is  possible  (albeit  I  loved  him  well)  that  I  might 
have  said  somewhat  which  would  have  caused  his  sigh.'" 

^^  1  will  now  rise,''  added  the  king ;  ^^  f  have  a  great  work  to  do  this 
day."  Herbert's  hands  trembled  while  combing  the  king's  hair.  Charles, 
observing  that  it  was  not  arranged  so  well  as  usual,  said,  ^  Nay,  though 
my  head  be  not  to  stand  long  on  my  shoulders,  take  the  same  pains 
with  it  that  you  were  wont  to  do.  Herbert,  this  is  my  second  marriage 
day — I  would  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be." 

The  cold  was  intense  at  that  season,  and  the  king  desired  to  have  a 
warm  additional  shirL  '^  For,"  continued  be,  ^^  the  weather  is  sharp, 
and  probably  may  make  me  shake.  I  would  have  no  imputation  of  fea) 
— for  death  is  not  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God,  I  am  prepared.  La 
the  rogues  come  whenever  they  please."    He  observed,  that  he  was  glad 

*  State  Trials  of  Henry  Marten  and  Colonel  Ingoldsby.    Guizot^s  English  Bevo 
lotion,  vol.  li.  p.  373. 

'Many  of  the  persons  who  signed  the  warrant  for  the  king's  death,  and  even 
those  who  afiected  to  sit  as  judges,  like  Adrian  Scroop,  were  not  members  of 
parliament.  Only  forty-six  of  the  members  sat  on  the  trial,  and  but  twenty-«i^ 
of  them  signed  their  names  to  the  regicidal  warrant;  which  could  never  bv 
called  an  act  of  parliament,  since  a  great  majority  were  expelled  and  kept  oat 
of  the  bouse  by  force.  Nay,  a  far  greater  number  than  those  who  signed,  were 
actually  incarcerated  in  prison. — Statement  of  tlie  Lord  Chief  Baron  oa  the  Trialf 
of  the  Regicides. 

'  Herbert's  Memoirs. 
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lie  liad  slept  at  St.  James's,  for  the  walk  through  the  park  would  circa 
late  his  blood,  and  counteraci  the  numbness  of  the  cold. 

Bishop  Juxon  arrived  by  the  dawn  of  day.  He  prayed  with  the  king 
and  read  to  him  the  27th  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  **  My 
lord,"  »sked  the  king,  "  did  you  choose  this  chapter  as  applicable  to  ray 
situation  .^"  ^^  1  beg  your  majesty  to  observe,"  said  .the  bishop,  "  that 
It  is  the  gospel  of  the  day,  as  the  calendar  indicates."  The  king  was 
deeply  aflected,  and  continued  his  prayers  with  increased  fervour. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  summons  came  to  conduct  the  king  to  Whitehall, 
and  he  went  down  into  the  park  through  which  he  was  to  pass.  Ten 
companies  of  infantry  formed  a  double  line  on  each  side  of  his  *iath. 
The  detachment  of  halberdiers  preceded  him,  with  banners  flying  and 
drums  beating.  On  the  king's  right  hand  was  the  bishop ;  on  the  left, 
with  head  uncovered,  walked  colonel  Tomlinson.  The  humanity  and 
kindness  of  this  gentleman  were  acknowledged  by  the  king  with  the 
utmost  gratitude ;  he  gave  him  a  gold  e/u?.,  as  a  token  of  remembrance, 
and  requested  that  he  would  not  leave  him  till  all  was  over.'  The  king 
discoursed  with  him  on  his  funeral,  and  said  that  he  wished  the  duko 
of  Richmond,  and  the  earl  of  Hertford,  to  have  the  care  of  it.  The 
king  walked  through  the  park,  as  was  his  wont,  at  a  quick  lively  pace ; 
he  wondered  at  the  slowness  of  his  guard,  and  called  out,  pleasantly, 
^  Come,  my  good  fellows,  step  on  apace."  One  of  the  officers  asked 
him,  ^  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  concurred  with  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham in  causing  his  father's  death  ?" 

"  My  friend,"  replied  Charles,  with  gentle  contempt,  "  if  I  had  no 
other  sin  than  that,  as  God  knows,  I  should  have  little  need  to  beg  his 
forgiveness  at  this  hour."  '  The  question  has  been  cited  as  an  instance 
of  premeditated  cruelty  and  audacity,  on  the  part  of  the  officer.  By 
the  time  and  place,  and  the  mildness  of  the  king's  answer,  the  ques- 
tioner must  have  been  "Tomlinson,  who  evidently  had  become,  in  the 
course  of  his  guardship  of  a  few  days,  the  king's  ardent  admirer.  He 
had  been  prejudiced,  like  many  others,  by  the  absurd  scandal  thai 
Charles  had  conspired  with  Buckingham,  and  had  poisoned  James  I. 

This  falsehood  was  probably  invented  by  the  enemies  who  accused 
James  I.  of  poisoning  his  son  Henry.  Absurd  as  these  tales  appear,  the 
systematic  slanders  of  that  day,  in  the  absence  of  all  wholesome  in- 
formation from  the  public  press,  had  a  direful  effect  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  royal  family. 

As  the  king  drew  near  Whitehall  palace,  he  pointed  to  a  tree  in  the 
park,  and  said,  to  either  Juxon  or  Tomlinson,  ^^  That  tree  was  planted 
by  my  brother  Henry." 

There  was  a  broad  flight  of  stairs*  from  the  park,  by  which  access 
was  gained  to  the  ancient  palace  of  Whitehall.  It  is  expressly  said  by 
Herbert^  ihat  the  king  entered  the  palace  that  way ;  and  that  he  ascended 

'State  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  744.  "Herbert's  Memoirs. 

*  The  position  of  these  stairs,  on  which  a  sentinel  always  stood^  is  olearl| 
indicated  by  a  trial  for  a  drunken  munler  committed  on  them  by  lord  Corn 
wb!U8  and  Mr.  Gerard. — State  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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the  8tairs  with  a  light  step,  passed  tli rough  the  long  gallery,  and  gaine(^ 
his  own  bed-room,  where  he  was  left  with  bishop  Juxon,  who  adminis' 
tered  the  communion  to  him.   Nye  and  Godwin,  two  independent  minis 
•era,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  tendered  their  spiritual  assistance. 

**  Say  to  them  frankly,"  said  the  king,  "  that  they  have  so  oftet 
prayed  against  me,  that  they  shall  not  pray  with  me  in  mine  agony 
But  if  they  will  pray /or  me  now,  tell  them  that  F  shall  be  thankful." 

Dinner  had  been  prepared  for  the  king  at  Whitehall ;  he  refused  to 
eat.  **  Sir,"  said  Juxon,  "  yon  have  fasted  long  to-day,  the  weather  is 
90  cold,  that  faintness  may  occur." 

^  You  are  right,"  replied  the  king,  and  took  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a 
glass  of  wine. 

^  Now,"  said  the  king,  cheerfully, "  let  the  rascals  come.  I  have 
forgiven  them,  and  am  quite  ready." 

But  the  rascals  were  not  ready.  A  series  of  contests  had  taket 
place,  regarding  the  executioner,  and  the  warrant  to  him.  Moreover 
the  military  commanders,  Huncks  and  Phayer,  appointed  to  superintend 
the  bloody  work,  resisted  alike  the  scoffings,  the  jests,  and  threats  of 
Cromwell,  and  had  their  names  scratched  out  of  the  warrant,'  and 
Huncks  refused  to  write  or  sign  the  order  to  the  executioner.  This 
dispute  occurred  just  before  the  execution  took  place.  Huncks  was 
one  of  the  officers  who  guarded  the  king  on  his  trial,  and  had  been 
chosen  for  that  purpose  as  the  most  furious  of  his  foes ;  he  had,  like 
Tomlinson,  become  wholly  altered  from  the  result  of  his  personal 
observations.' 

Colonel  Axtel  and  colonel  Hewson  had,  the  preceding  night,  con- 
Tcned  a  meeting  of  thirty-eight  stout  Serjeants  of  the  army,  to  whom 
they  proposed,  that  whosoever  among  them  would  aid  the  hangman  in 
disguise,  should  have  100/.  and  rapid  promotion  in  the  army.  Every 
one  separately  refused,  with  disgust.  Late  in  the  morning  of  the  execu- 
tion, colonel  Hewson  prevailed  on  a  serjeant  in  his  regiment,  one  Hulet, 
to  undertake  the  detestable  office,  and  while  this  business  was  in  pro- 
gress, Elisha  Axtel,  brother  of  the  colonel,  went  by  water,  to  Rosemary 
Uine,  beyond  tlie  Tower,  and  dragged  from  thence  the  reluctant  hang- 
man, Gregory  Brandon,  who  was,  by  threats  and  the  promise  of  30/.  in 
half-crowns,  induced  to  strike  the  blow.  The  disguises  of  the  execu- 
tioners were  hideous,  and  must  have  been  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  firmness  of  the  royal  victim.  They  wore  coarse  woollen 
garbs  buttoned  close  to  the  body,  which  was  the  costume  of  butchers  ai 
that  era.  Hulet  added  a  long  grey  peruke,  and  a  black  mask,  with  a 
large  grey  beard  affixed  to  it.  Gregory  Brandon  wore  a  black  mask,  a 
black  peruke,  and  a  large  (lapped  black  hat,  looped  up  in  front.' 

A  horrible  butchery  was  meditated,  in  case  of  the  king^s  personal  re* 

'The  erasures  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  not  only  in  the  warrant  itselft  but  in 
bII  fac-siniiles. 

'Axtel's  Trial.  —  Dialogue,  with  Huncks  and  Axtel.  It  appears,  from  tb« 
recriminations  of  these  men,  that  the  kalberdiert  guard in^^  the  king  wera  ai> 
Mlonelf  or  majors  of  the  standing  army,  that  overawed  the  populace. 

'  Gitteo's  evidence,  Hulet's  trial,  State  Trials. 
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sistauce,  for  by  the  advice  of  Hugh  Peters,  staples  i^tre  driven  ihto  the 
door  to  fasten  him  down  to  the  scaffold. 

The  king,  meantime,  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  lettei 
from  his  son  Charles,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  a  special  messenger,  enclosing  a 
carte  blanche^  with,  his  signature  to  be  filled  up  at  pleasure.  In  this 
paper,  the  prince  bound  himself  to  any  terms,  if  his  royal  father's  life 
might  be  spared.  It  must  have  proved  a  cordial  to  the  king's  heart  to 
find  in  that  dire  hour,  how  far  family  affection  prevailed  over  ambition. 
The  king  carefully  burnt  the  carte  blanche^  lest  an  evil  use  might  br 
made  of  it,  and  did  not  attempt  to  bargain  for  his  life,  by  means  of  con- 
cessions  from  his  heir.' 

It  was  past  one  o'clock  before  the  grisly  attendants  and  apparatus  of 
the  scaffold  were  ready.  Hacker  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  kingV 
chamber.  Bishop  Juxon  and  Herbert  fell  on  their  knees.  "  Rise,  my 
old  friend,"  said  Charles,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  bishop,  and  he 
ordered  Herbert  to  open  the  door. 

Hacker  led  the  king  through  the  present  banqueting  hall,  at  the  fur* 
ther  end  of  which  a  window  had  been  taken  out,  and  a  passage  con- 
structed, which  led  to  the  scaffold  raised  in  the  street.  The  noble  bear- 
ing of  the  king,  as  he  stepped  on  the  scaffold,  his  beaming  eyes,  and 
high  expression,  were  noticed  by  all  who  saw  him.  He  looked  on  all 
sides  for  his  people,  but  dense  masses  of  soldiery  only  presented  them- 
selves far  and  near.  He  was  out  of  hearing  of  any  persons  but  Juxon 
and  Herbert,  save  those  who  were  interested  in  his  destruction.  The 
soldiers  preserved  a  dead  silence;  this  time  they  did  not  insult  him. 
The  distant  populace  wept,  and  occasionally  raised  mournful  cries  in 
blessings  and  prayers  for  him.  The  king  addressed  a  short  speech  to 
the  bishop  and  to  colonel  Tomlinson,  which  last  person  stood  near  the 
king,  and  yet  screened  from  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  in  the  entrance 
of  the  passage  which  led  into  the  banqueting  hall.* 

The  substance  of  the  speech  that  the  king  made,  was  to  point  out 
that  every  institution  of  the  original  constitution  of  England,  as  the 
church,  lords,  and  commons,  had  been  Subverted  with  the  sovereign 
power ;  that,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  reign  by  the  mere  despotism 
of  the  sword,  he  might  have  lived,  and  remained  king,  therefore  he  died 
a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.  He  added,  that  he 
died  a  Christian  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  rites  of  which  he  had 
just  participated. 

While  he  was  speaking,  some  one  touched  the  axe,  which  laid  enve- 
loped  in  black  crape  on  the  block.  The  king  turned  round  hastily,  and 
exclaimed, 

*  The  prince  sent  a  duplicate  of  the  same  paper  to  the  generals  of  the  army. 

'Tomlinson  and  Huncks^  %» lio  both  had  much  communication  with  the  king, 
Bcemed  exceedingly  anxious.  a»*»er  the  restoration,  that  those  should  be  punished 
who  had  treated  him  brutally.  (See  their  evidence.  Slate  Trials.)  Hu neks  was 
afterwards  mainly  int^lrumcntal  in  preventing  Cromwell  from  assuming  ibe 
»:rown.  (See  Axtel's  Trial.)  Their  conduct  could  not  proceed  from  a  tendency 
to  tmie-serving,  if  the  revenue  of  Cromwell's  administration  was  five  limn  mt 
^arffi  a$  that  of  CharUs  11.  Moreover,  he  ha<l  the  enormous  robberies  of  ahiiK^b 
Hnd  crown  lai  ds  at  the  disposal  of  his  despotic  junta. 
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^  Have  a  care  of  the  axe ;  if  the  edge  is  spoiled,  it  will  be  the  worse 
*>r  me  P'. 

The  execuiioner,  Gregory  Brandon,  drew  near  to  him,' and  kneeling 
oefore  him,  entreated  his  forgiveness. 

^NoP^  said  the  iiing,  ^^  1  forgive  no  subject  of  mine  who  comes  deli- 
berately to  shed  my  blood." 

Charles  had  probably  guessed  the  cause  of  the  delay  of  his  execu- 
tion, in  the  trepidation  of  the  executioner,  and  thought  that  if  the  man 
refused  to  perform  the  bloody  task,  there  might  arise  a  diversion  in  his 
favour,  in  that  case,  the  other  masked  ruffian,  serjea***  Hulet,  would. 
there  is  no  doubts  have  perpetrated  the  murder,  and  was  placed  there  for 
the  purpose,  lest  the  firmness  of  the  common  executioner  fiiiled  in  ac- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  king  spoke  as  became  his  duty  as  chief  magi« 
trate,  and  the  source  of  the  laws,  which  were  violated  in  his  murder.' 
The  wretched  Brandon  might  have  revenged  himself  by  mangling  his 
royal  victim  -,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
answer,  and  behaved  most  reverentially  to  him  on  the  scaffold.' 

The  king  put  up  his  flowing  hair  under  a  cap,  then  turning  to  the 
executioner,  asked,  ^  Is  any  of  my  hair  in  the  way  ?"  "  I  beg  your  ma- 
jesty to  push  it  more  under  your  cap,"  replied  the  man,  bowing.  The 
bishop  assisted  his  royal  master  to  do  so,  and  observed  to  him,  ^  There 
is  but  one  stage  more ;  which,  though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet 
a  very  short  one.  Consider,  it  will  carry  you  a  great  way,  even  from 
earth  to  heaven."  ^  1  go,"  replied  the  king,  ^^  from  a  corruptible  to  an 
incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  take  place." 

He  then  threw  off  his  cloak  and  George ;  the  latter  he  gave  to  Juxon, 
saying,  with  emphasis,  ^^  Remember !"  No  explanation  of  which  mys- 
terious injunction  has  ever  been  given. 

He  then  took  oflf  his  coat,  and  put  on  his  cloak ;  and,  pointing  to  the 
block,  said  to  the  executioner,  ^^  Place  it  so  that  it  will  not  shake."  ^  It 
is  firm,  sir,"  replied  the  man.  ^  1  shall  say  a  short  prayer,"  said  tlie 
king;  ^^and  when  I  hold  out  my  hands  thus — strike?" 

The  king  stood  in  profound  meditation,  said  a  few  words  to  himself, 
looked  upwards  on  the  heavens,  then  knelt,  and  laid  his  head  on  tho 
block,  in  about  a  minute,  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  his  head  was 
severed  at  one  blow. 

A  simultaneous  groan  of  agony  arose  from  the  assembled  multitude 
at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  blow  fell  on  the  neck  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  the  protest  of  an  outraged  people,  suffering  equally  with  their  mo- 
narch, under  military  tyranny ;  and  those  who  heard  that  cry  recalled  it 
with  horror  to  their  deaths.' 

*IliBtorical  Leuers,  Second  Series,  vol.  iv.,  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  wh^ 
proves  that  it  was  Gregory  Brandon  who  struck  the  blow.  His  learned  re 
tearches  agree  thoroughly  with  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Hulet,  the  othei 
masked  man.    State  Trials,  vol.  ii. 

*  It  is  a  fact,  that  Gregory  Brandon,  the  public  executioner,  pined  himself  tu 
death  for  want  of  the  forgiveness  he  craved,  and  died  eighteen  months  aAei. 
tnying,  *'  that  he  always  saw  the  king  as  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold  ;  and  cbaf 
withal,  devils  did  tear  him  on  his  deatli-bed."    (Sir  Henry  Ellis.     Historiml  L^* 
ten*,  vol.  iv.) 

'  Tliis  is  not  the  testimony  of  a  churchman,  but  of  the  worthv  and  conicienUuaf 
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When  the  king's  head  fell,  Hulet,  the  grey-beard  mask,  came  forward 
to  earn  his  bri)>e  and  subsequent  promotion.'  He  held  up  the  bitted ing 
head,  and  uttered,  **  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !"  A  deep  and  angry 
murmur  from  the  people  followed  the  announcement.  Two  troops  of 
horse,  advancing  in  different  directions,  dispersed  the  indignant  crowd 
The  royal  corpse  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  and,  followed  by  bishop  Juxon 
ind  Herbert,  was  carried  into  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where  Cromwell 
came  to  see  it.  He  considered  it  attentively,  and  taking  up  the  head,  to 
mdke  sure  thai  it  was  severed  from  the  body,  said,  ^^  This  was  a  well* 
co.nstituted  irame,  and  promised  long  life.'" 

Crowds  of  people  beset  the  place,  but  very  few  were  admitted  to 
nee  the  corpse  of  their  murdered  monarch,  over  which  colonel  Axtel, 
the  person  who  was  so  peculiarly  active  in  his  destruction,  kept  guard. 
%r  Purbeck  Temple,  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  by  making  great  inte- 
rest, was  admitted  to  see  the  remains  of  the  king.  As  the  coffin  was 
unclosed,  Axtel  said,  ^^  If  thou  thinkest  there  is  any  holiness  in  it,  look 
there."  "And  the  king,"  added  sir  Purbeck  Temple,  "  seemed  to  smile 
as  in  life."  • 

The  body  was  conveyed  to  St.  James's  palace  to  be  embalmed ;  here 
it  remained  till  Febiuary  7,  when  it  was  conveyed  for  interment  to 
Windsor,  followed  by  bishop  Juxon  and  the  attached  gentlemen  who 
had  attended  on  the  king  in  all  his  wanderings.  The  king  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  interred  by  his  father,  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  Cromwell  forbade  it,  having,  from  an  absurd  species  of  am- 
bition, reserved  that  place  for  himself.  He  answered,  "  that  opening  the 
vaults  at  Westminster  Abbey  would  prove  an  encouragement  to  super* 
■tition."     He  probably  dreaded  the  excitement  of  the  populace. 

When  the  royal  hearse,  with  its  poor  escort  of  four  mourning  'toaches, 
arrived  at  Windsor  castle,  the  coffin  was  placed  for  the  night  in  the 
king's  late  bed-chamber,  and  the  next  day  brought  down  into  tne  noble 
hall  of  St.  George.  Four  bearers  of  gentle  blood  belonging  to  the  king's 
late  household,  in  deep  mourning,  carried  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders ; 
the  pall  was  sustained  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
and  the  lords  Lindsay  and  Southampton.  The  most  profound  sorrow 
was  visible  in  their  countenances.  "  The  afternoon  had  been  clear  and 
bright  till  the  coffin  was  carried  out  of  the  hall,  when  snow  began  lo 
fall  so  fast  and  thick,  that  by  the  time  the  corpse  entered  the  west  end 
of  the  royal  chapel,  the  black  velvet  pall  was  entirely  white,  the  colonr 
of  innocency.  *  So  went  our  king  white  to  his  grave  !'  said  the  sorrow- 
ing servants  of  Charles  1."  * 

The  roundhead  Whichcoit,  then  governor  of  the  regal  seat  of  Wind- 
sor, rudely  interrupted  bishop  Juxon,  who,  with  open  book,  met  the 

oonconrormist,  Philip  Henry,  who  was  present,  and  heard  it.  He  was  fatlier  of 
Matthew  Henry,  the  pious  author  of  the  celebrated  Commentary  on  the  fiible. 

*  He  was  made  a  captain  in  colonel  Hewson's  regiment,  where  he  ever  wenl 
Iff  the  cognomen  of  Old  Greybeard,  in  allusion  to  his  disguise.     (Stute  Triald.) 

■Herbert's  Memoirs,  pp.  140-2.    Warwick's  Memoirs,  pp.  294-6.    Guizot. 

'  Ajctel's  Trial.     Evidence  of  colonel  Temple. 

'dee  papers  m  the  Appendix  of  Stanier  Clarke's  Life  of  Jaraea  II.,  vol  iU 
p  <7Sl 
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coffin  reverentially.  Whichcolt  prevented  him  from  rcarling  the  beau- 
liful  service  of  the  chcrch  of  England^,  as  profane  and  papisiical.  It  wasi 
found,  withal,  that  no  inscription  had  been  placed  on  the  royal  cofRn 
Oue  of  the  gentlemen  present  supplied  this  want  by  a  simple  but  effec- 
tual expedient :  a  band  of  sheet-lead  was  procured,  and  they  cut  out  of 
it,  with  penknives,  spaces  in  the  forms  of  large  letters,  so  that  the  words 

CHARLES    REX, 

1648, 

could  be  read.    The  leaden  band  was  then  lapped  round  the  coffin. 

Half  blinded  with  their  tears,  and  with  the  gloom  of  impending  night, 
thick  with  falling  snow,  the  faithful  friends  and  servants  of  Charles  I. 
lowered  his  coffin  among  that  portion  of  England's  royal  dead  who  re- 
pose at  Windsor,  and  left  him  there  without  either  singing  or  saying,  or 
even  the  power  of  ascertaining  the  precise  spot  where  he  was  laid.' 

The  mourning  people  of  Charles  f.  wrote  many  elegies  on  the  deep 

tragedy  of  his  death,  which  was  perpetrated  before  their  eyes,  and  in 

uifir  despite.    The  following  lines  preserve  some  forgotten  historical 

traits.'    They  were  evidently  written  at  the  moment,  aiid  are  valuable, 

because  they  identify  the  tradition  that  the  wife  of  Cromwell,  a  goon 

and  virtuous  matron,  shared  in  the  general  grief  for  the  murder  of  her 

king.     The  first  couplet  alludes  to  an  assertion  of  some  of  the  rebels  in 

their  treaties,  that  they  would  make  Charles  I.  the  most  glorious  monarch 

in  Christendom. 

"Tbey  made  him  glorious,— but  the  wriy 
They  marked   him  out  was  Golgotha. 
The   tears  of  our  new   Pilate's   wife* 
Ci<*cM   not  avail  to  save  his   life. 
I'hey  were  outbalanced  -  with  the  cry 
And   clamour  of  a — *Crucifv»' 

'  So  completely  had  the  republicans  succeeded  in  divestmg  the  chapel  of  St, 
George  of  every  vestige  of  its  origi/iul  appearance,  that  when  the  survivors  of 
that  sad,  silent  funeral  searched,  after  the  restoration,  for  the  nhuU  into  which 
the  royal  coffin  had  been  lowered,  ihere  were  no  land-marks  to  cuiite  tliem. 
Some  reminiscences  alone  remained,  thai  the  coffin  had  been  placed  near  one 
eaormoiisly  large  and  a  small  one,  supi)osed  to  be  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane 
beymour.  The  intention  was  to  bury  the  king  in  the  vault  of  Henry  VI.,  for 
wrhich  search  was  vainly  made. — Clarendon's  Life,  and  Herbert's  Memoirs. 

The  place  of  interment  of  Charles  I.  remained  a  mystery  long  after  the  time 
«rheii  Pope  wrote  the  celebrated  lines  in  his  Windsor  Forest: — 

"Make  sacred  Charles's  grave  for  ever  known, 
Obscure  the  spot,  and  uninscribed  the  stone." 

Many  absurd  tales  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  corpse  of  Charles  I.  were  CiV^ 
dilated  among  the  enemies  of  monarchy  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  These 
were  all  set  at  rest  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  vault  containing  his  re- 
mains, and  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  which  were  equally  foi- 
gotten.  King  George  IV.,  on  the  evening  of  the  funeral  of  his  aunt,  the  duchesi 
of  Brunswick,  1813,  went,  attended  by  sir  Henry  Halford  and  several  noblemen, 
and  assisted  personally  at  the  opening  of  Charles  I.*i  coffin,  when  the  corpse  wu 
tatisfactorily  recognir^ed. — Narrative,  by  sir  Henry  Halford. 

•4U01.  MS.— Sir  Thomas  Phillipps'  library. 

■This  alludes  to  Mrs.  Oliver  CromweU. 
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'iliose  sons  of  flragons  that  did  sit 

At  Westminster  Contrived  it, 

And  the  vile  purchased   crew  will  kave 

Their  sovereign   hurried   to  the   grave, 

Cause  from  that  coAclave  came  the  cry 

*It  was  expedient  he  should  die.* 

Him  tliey  delivered   to  the  hands 

Of  those  accursed   bloody  bands; 

To  make  his  sufferings  more  complete, 

He  suffered,  too,  without  the  gate.' 

The  king  is  dead !  the  kingdom *8  bearu  thus  eiy. 

Though  the  law  says  the   king  doth   never  die; 

But  laws  had  died  before  his  blood  was  spilt 

•  •  •  •  • 

Therefore,  as  he  uras  ready  to   lay  down 
His  "mortal   for  a  true  immortal  crown, 
This,  his  own  epitaph,  he  leA  behind, 
Which  men  and  angels  to  his  glory  sing — 
•The  people^s  martyr  and  the  people's  king.'"* 

The  trial,  death,  and  burial  of  Charles  I.  had  taken  place  before  iiw 
queen,  besieged  as  she  was  in  Paris,  could  receive  the  least  inteliigei 
of  these  awful  incidents. 


HENRIETTA  MARIA, 


QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  KINO  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Dreadful  suspense  of  queen  Henrieua  on  the  fate  of  Charles  I. — Manner  of  being 
apprized  of  his  death  —  Her  cxtieme  sufferings — Her  message  to  Anne  of 
Austria — Retirement — Mortifying  retreat  from  Paris — Guarded  by  Charles  II. 
—Her  regrets  at  his  departure  for  Scotland — Her  alarms  concerning  the  battle 
of  Worcester — Goes  to  meet  him  al  Rouen — Death  of  her  daughter  Elizabotu 
— Queen  educates  her  youngest  daughter  as  a  Roman  catholic-^Her  dower 
withheld  by  Cromwell  —  She  is  insulted  by  him  at  the  peace  with  France  — 
Her  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  restored  to  her — Her  residence  changed  tf 
the  Palais  Royal — Founds  Chaillot — Persecutes  her  son  Gloucester — Expnla 
him  from  her  home — Queen's  partialiiy  to  her  youngest  daughter — Her  moiti 
fication  at  her  first  ball — Queen  receives  the  news  of  CromwelTs  death — Het 
letter  on  the  subject — English  courtiers  come  to  propitiate  her — Sir  John 
Reresby's  description  of  her  court — His  gossip  concerning  her — Secret  visit  ol 
Charles  II.  to  the  queen — Restoration — The  queen  remains  in  France— Nego- 
tiates the  marriage  of  her  daugliter — Hears  of  the  contract  of  the  duke  of  York 

Witli  Anne  Hyde — Her  indignation — Goes  to  England  to  break  the  marriage. 

■  III 

^Holbein's  gate  of  Whitehall,  which  itood  just  below  the  Banqueting  Hocsse. 
*  Contemporary  Elegy  on  Charles  I.     Collection  of  sir  Thonina  Phillipps,  but 
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The  queen  remained  in  ignorance^  not  only  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, but  of  every  particular  relating  to  his  trial,  until  February  y. 
1648-9.'  She  was  beleaguered  in  the  Louvre,  in  double  circles  of  siege 
and  counter-siege.  That  portion  of  the  French  troops  still  loyal  to 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  her  son,  the  young  king,  besieged  the  insurgent 
city  of  Paris;  but  the  Frondeurs,  knowing  that  the  queen  of  England 
warmly  favoured  the  royal  party,  kept  strict  guard  and  watch  round  her 
residence,  in  order  to  prevent  any  communication  between  her  and  the 
court  at  St.  Germains.  Thus  was  all  intelligence  cut  off^  since  it  was 
not  without  the  greatest  personal  risk  that  any  agent  of  queen  Henrietta 
could  pass  both  circles. 

Nevertheless,  despite  of  siege  and  counter-siege,  rumour  had  carried 
the  portentous  tidings  to  the  lyouvre,  and  it  was  whispered,  only  too 
truly,  in  the  queen's  household ;  but  the  agonized  hope  to  which  Hen- 
rietta still  clung  was  so  pitiable,  that  no  one  would  mention  the  dreadful 
report,  which  had  not  yet  received  official  confirmation.  No  one  of  her 
household  dared  plunge  her  into  the  despair  they  dreaded,  without  being 
sure  that  the  fact  was  past  dispute.  Lord  Jermyn,  however,  thought  he 
could  prepare  her  for  the  worst,  by  inventing  a  rumour  that  the  king 
had  been  tried,  condemned,  and  even  led  to  execution  ;  but  that  his  sub- 
jects had  risen  en  masse^  torn  him  from  the  scaffold,  and  preserved  his 
life.  Unfortunately,  this  tale  raised  no  alarm,  but  rather  increased  the 
false  hopes  in  the  sanguine  mind  of  the  queen.  '^  She  knew,"  she  said, 
-^  how  dearly  the  king  was  beloved  by  many,  who  were  ready  still  to 
sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  his  service ;  and  she  was  sure,  now  the  crisis 
had  come,  that  the  great  body  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  was  really 
dear,  would  be  roused  into  activity  by  the  cruelty  of  his  persecutors, 
and  that  all  for  the  future  would  go  well.'"' 

While  this  terrible  suspense  continued,  James,  duke  of  York,  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Louvre.  ^^He  came  in  while  the  queen  was 
at  dinner,"  says  father  Cyprian,  ^^  knelt  down  and  asked  his  mother's 
blessing;  for  such  is  always  the  custom  of  English  children,  when  they 
have  been  absent  for  any  time  from  their  parents."  The  queen  received 
him  with  transports  of  joy ;  she  had,  some  lime  previously,  written  to 
Lini  to  expedite  his  arrival,  but  the  tumultuous  state  of  Paris  had  pre- 
vented his  journey.'  He  was  guided  to  the  arms  of  the  queen,  his  mo- 
ther, by  sir  John  Denham,  the  cavalier  poet.* 

*  France  reckoned  by  the  new  ?tyle,  Enjjland  by  the  old  style;  as  it  was  in 
England  considered,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  excefdingly  pnpii>tica? 
ki  reckon  by  the  new  style,  that  improvement  in  science  having  been  first 
adopted  by  the  court  of  Rome.  Hence,  according  to  the  present  computation, 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded  Feb.  8,  and  his  queen  did  not  hear  of  it  till  Feb.  18,— 
hov>'ever  the  time  be  reckoned,  the  news  did  not  reach  her  till  ten  days  alter  tbo 
event. 

•Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  iii.,  p.  163,  Maestricht  edition.  This  incident 
forms  a  most  valuable  introduction  to  the  grand  scene  of  the  queen's  recepfiou 
tf*he  fetal  truth,  which  we  herewith  translate  from  the  original  inedited  MS.  oi 
Pire  Gamache,  now  before  us.  It  must  be  remembered  that  both  madame  d« 
Motteville  and  the  Pere  Gamache  were  eye-witnesses  at  tlie  period,  and  were 
intimates  of  the  distressed  queen. 

*  Memoirs  of  James  IL,  written  by  himself.         *  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poeta 
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Greatly  exhilarated  by  the  arrival  of  her  favourite  son,  the  queen  tom 
on  the  morning  of  February  '/,'  with  the  determination  that  a  fresh  eflbrf 
should  be  made  to  obtain  tidings  of  her  husband  \  she  entreated  a  brave 
and  faithful  gentleman  of  her  household  to  proceed  to  St.  Gerroains  to 
ascertain  what  news  the  queen-regent  had  lately  received  from  London. 

The  messenger  accordingly  undertook  the  perilous  service  of  passing 
and  repassing  both  circles  of  besiegers,  and  set  off  for  St.  Germains-en- 
Laye,  where  the  court  of  France  was  then  resident.  Those  who  knew 
tfie  dreadful  secret,  anticipated  the  agonizing  scene  that  would  ensue  if 
the  messenger  ever  succeeded  in  making  his  way  back ;  and  after  Pere 
Gamache  had  said  grace  after  dinner,  lord  Jermyn  entreated  liim  not  to 
retire,  but  to  stay  to  offer  the  yet  unconscious  widow  all  the  consolation 
she  could  derive  from  the  ministers  of  lier  religion.  Oh,  the  dull  an- 
guish of  those  liours  of  suspense,  when  the  shadow  of  the  fatal  event 
was  casting  its  gloom  over  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  heart  of  her 
most  concerned  in  the  approaching  tidings  was  still  agitated  by  the 
"  sharp  pangs  of  hope !" 

The  actual  truth  had  been  communicated  to  the  Pere  Gamaohe,  who 
thus  had  nothing  to  distract  his  observation  from  the  effect  of  the  au- 
thentic tidings  on  the  mind  of  the  hapless  queen ;  but  what  words  can 
we  find  so  forcibly  to  delineate  this  climax  of  a  royal  tragedy,  tis  those 
of  him  who  drew  it  from  the  life  ?  '*At  this  grievous  intelligence,"  says 
the  Pere  Gamache,*  "  I  fell  my  whole  frame  shudder,  and  was  forced  to 
turn  aside  from  the  royal  circle,  where  conversation  went  on  for  an  hour 
on  divers  mailers,  without  any  subject  being  started  which  had  the  effect 
of  diverting  the  mind  of  the  queen  from  the  dire  inquietude  under  which 
it  was  secretly  oppressed.  At  last,  she  complained  piteously  of  the  tar- 
diness of  her  messenger,  and  said  ^  that  he  ought  to  have  returned  before 
with  his  tidings.'  Then  lord  Jermyn  spoke:  'The  gen ileman  despatched 
on  this  errand,'  he  said,  'is  known  to  be  so  faithful,  and  so  prompt  in 
executing  all  your  majesty's  commands,  that,  if  he  had  had  aught  hut 
very  disastrous  tidings,  he  would  have  been  in  your  presence  ere  this.' 

"  '  Whatever  they  may  be,'  replied  the  queen, '  I  see  that  you  know 
them  full  well.'  " 

^  '  1  do  indeed  know  somewhat,'  replied  lord  Jermyn.  Then  the 
queen,  dreadfully  alarmed,  entreated  him  to  speak  less  darkly,  and,  after 

*It  is  nc'jv  requisite,  when  any  great  precision  of  dates  is  desirable,  that  the 
nuinerals  should  be  thus  arranged,  which  shows  at  once  the  new  and  old  style, 
the  first  being  used  in  France,  the  last  in  England. 

*  Memoires,  par  ie  Pere  Ciprien  de  Garnape,  or  Gamache,  Predicateur  Capucin 
el  Missionnaire  en  Angleterre.  The  original  MS.  is  the  properly  of  Mr.  Colburn; 
and  the  author  has  been  favoured  with  the  loan  of  it,  for  study  at  leisure,  of 
which  the  above  (and  various  other  passages,  indispensable  to  the  persona!  bio- 
graphy of  Henrietta  Maria)  is  the  result.  As,  in  the  course  of  this  autograph 
history,  th*)  pere  writes  his  name  both  Gamage  and  Gamache,  we  have  an  idea 
that  he  adopted  tl|e  former  name  during  what  he  called  his  rniss'on  in  England, 
and  that  Gamache  was  his  family  or  French  name,  but  that  it  was  Anglicized 
into  Chiniage,  because  the  English  catholic  priests  excited  much  less  hatred  ui 
fiUifflanil  than  those  who  bore  foreign  names. 
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rriany  circnmTolutions  and  ainbi^ous  words,  he  at  length  explained  the 
horrid  truth  to  her,  who  never  expected  such  intelligence."  * 

Oh,  the  cruel  kindness  of  those  wiio  undertake  to  break  calamitous 
Udings  by  de^^rees?  And  yet  sudden  death  has  been  known  to  follow 
such  a  tale  too  bluntly  told,  and  indeed  the  communication,  as  it  waS) 
almost  stopped  the  springs  of  life,  when  the  widowed  queen  at  length 
was  brought  to  comprehend  her  loss. 

**  Sh«»  stood,''  continues  Pere  Garaache,  "  motionless  as  a  statue,  with- 
out words  and  without  tears.  A  great  philosopher  has  said  that  ordi- 
iiary  griefs  allow  the  heart  to  sigh  and  the  lips  to  murmur;  but  that 
extraordinary  afflictions,  terrible  and  fatal,  cast  the  soul  mto  stupor,  and, 
by  locking  up  the  senses*,  make  the  tongue  mute,  and  the  eyes  tearless." 
If  the  good  father  had  been,  like  Charles  I.,  himself  a  reader  of  Shaks- 
peare,  he  would  have  described  the  state  into  which  the  royal  widow 
was  plunged,  by  that  exquisite  quotation  :— 

"The  grief  that  cannot  speak, 
Wliispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 

"  To  all  our  exhortations  and  arguments,"  the  P^re  continuej,  "  our 
queen  was  deaf  and  insensible.  At  last,  awed  by  her  appalling  grief,  we 
ceased  talking,  and  stood  round  her  in  perturbed  silence,  some  sighing, 
some  weeping,  all  with  mournful  and  sympathizing  looks,  bent  on  her 
immovable  countenance.  So  we  continued  till  nightfall,  when  the  du- 
chess of  Vendome,*  whom  our  queen  tenderly  loved,  came  to  see  her. 
Weeping,  she  took  the  hand  of  the  royal  widow,  and  tenderly  kissed  it; 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  awakening  her  from  the  stupor  of  grief  into 
which  she  had  been  plunged  since  she  had  comprehended  the  dreadful 
death  of  her  husband.  She  was  able  to  sigh  and  weep,  and  soon  ex- 
pressed a  desire  lo  retire  from  the  world,  to  indulge  in  the  profound  sor- 
row she  suffered.  Her  little  daughter  was  with  her,  and  her  maternal 
love  found  it  hard  to  separate  from  her;  yet  she  longed  to  withdraw 
into  some  humble  abode,  where  she  might  weep  at  will.  At  last,  she 
resolved  to  retire,  with  a  few  of  her  ladies,  into  the  convent  of  the' Car- 
melites, Fauxbourg  St.  Jacques,®  in  Paris."  Before  Henrietta  went  to 
the  convent,  her  friend  madanie  de  Motteville  obtained  leave  to  see  her ; 
it  was  the  day  after  she  had  learned  the  fatal  tidings.  Madame  de  Mot- 
ttville's  friends  had  made  imprest  with  the  Frondeurs  to  permit  her  de- 
parture from  Paris,  to  join  her  royal  mistress,  the  queen-regent  of  France. 
She  was  anxious  to  know  if  the  afHicted  queen  of  England  had  any  mes- 
sage to  send  to  her  royal  relatives.  "  1  was,"  she  says,*  '*  admitted  to 
her  bedside,  where  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  she  gave  me  her  hand,  amidst 
a  thousand  sobs,  which  often  choked  her  speech.  She  commanded  me 
lo  tell  my  queen  the  slate  in  which  I  found  her;  that  king  Charles,  her 
lord,  whose  death  had  made  her  the  most  afflicted  woman  on  the  wide 

'  MS.  Gfomache,  section  92.  .• 

'Francoise  de  Lorraine,  her  sister-in-law,  l>eing  wife  to  her  half-brother  Csesar, 

duke  of  Vendome,  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  fair  Gabrielle.     This  la  Ijf 

died  aged  60,  in  1669. 

*  MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  section  93. 

*  Madame  de  Motterille,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 
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farth,')i&d  been  lost  because  none  of  those  in  whom  he  trusted  hltd  told 
him  the  truth ;  and  that  a  people,  when  irritated,  was  likc3  a  ferocious 
beast,  whose  rage  nothing  can  moderate,  as  the  king,  her  lord,  liad  just 
proved ;  and  that  she  prayed  God  that  the  queen-regent  n^iight  be  more 
fortunate  in  France,  than  she  and  king  Charles  had  been  in  England. 
But,  above  all,  she  counselled  her  to  hear  the  truth,  and  to  labour  to  dis- 
cover it;  for  she  believed  that  the  greatest  evil  that  could  befal  sove- 
reigns, was  to  rest  in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  which  ignorance  revi'rses 
thrones  and  destroys  empires.  That  if  I  was  really  faithful  to  my  queen, 
(Anne  of  Austria,)  I  should  tell  her  these  things,  and  speak  to  her  clearly 
on  the  state  of  her  affairs ;  and  she  finished  with  an  aflectionate  remem- 
braricc  1  was  to  make  to  my  queen,  in  her  name.^' 

^  Then  the  afflicted  queen  gave  me  some  orders  relative  to  the  interests 
of  the  young  king,  her  son,  (become  Charles  II.  through  the  lamentable 
death  of  his  father.)  She  entreated  that  he  might  be  recognised  as  such 
by  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and  that  her  second  son,  James,  duke 
of  York,  might  receive  the  same  entertainment  as  the  king,  his  brother, 
had  done  previously.  As  she  reiterated  these  requests,  she  wrung  my 
hand^and  said,  to  me,  with  a  burst  of  grief  and  tenderness,  *I  have  lost 
a  king,  a  husband,  and  a  friend,  whose  loss  I  can  never  sufficiently  ini^um, 
and  this  separation  must  render  the  rest  of  my  life  a  perpetual  torture  P 
I  avow  that  the  tears  and  words  of  this  afflicted  queen  touched  me 
deeply.  Besides  the  sympathy  I  felt  in  her  grief,  I  was  astonished  at 
the  words  she  commanded  me  to  repeat  to  my  queen,  and  the  calamities 
she  seemed  to  foresee  for  us ;  nor  did  1  ever  forget  the  discourse  of  this 
princess,  who,  enlightened  by  adversity,  seemed  to  presage  for  us  such 
disasters.  Heaven  averted  them  from  us,  but  we  merited  ihem  all  from 
the  justice  of  God." ' 

Thus  does  madame  de  Motteville  clearly  indicate  that  this  warning 
message,  which  was  duly  repealed  by  her,  from  the  mourning  queen  of 
England  in  the  depth  of  her  misery,  to  the  queen-regent  of  France,  had 
the  effect  of  delaying  that  awful  revolution  which,  in  these  our  latter 
days,  ravaged  France,  and  which  is  yet  rife  in  the  memory  of  many  of 
our  contemporaries  in  the  present  century. 

''  Often  did  queen  Henrietta  say  to  me  that  she  was  astonished  how 
she  ever  could  survive  the  loss  of  Charles,  when  she  so  well  knew  that 
life  could  contain,  after  this  calamity,  nothing  but  bitterness  for  her. 
*I  have  lost  a  crown,'  she  would  say, 'but  that  I  had  long  before  ceased 
to  regret;  it  is  the  husband  for  whom  I  grieve — good,  just,  wise,  vir- 
tuous, as  he  was,  most  worthy  of  my  love  and  that  of  his  subjects — the 
future  must  be  for  me  but  a  continual  succession  of  misery  and  afflic- 
tions!'"* It  had  been  well  if  those  historians,  who  choose  to  represent 
this  queen  as  indifferent  to  her  husband,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
the  testimony  of  this  witness  of  her  conduct,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  identified  how  worthy  the  virtuous  life  and  noble  sentiments  of  that 
witness  made  her  of  belief;  for,  without  the  least  democratic  bias^ 
madame  de  Motteville  moderately,  but  firmly,  indicates  tliat  there  were 
abuses  needful  to  be  reformed  in  the  government  both  of  France  hdJ 

^Madtadie  de  Motteville,  vol.  iii.  p.  168  "  Ibid.,  p.  164 
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Elni^land,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  the  sovereigns  of  either  croun- 
try  acquainting  themselves  with  facts  as  they  existed,  and  conscientiously 
learning  the  truth  of  all  that  was  going  on  under  their  government 
Most  faithfully,' as  a  true  friend  of  humanity,  has  she  preserved  the  testi- 
mony of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  uttered  in  the  agony  of  bereaved 
afllections,  ">  that  if  her  husband  and  herself  had  learned  the  truth  in 
time,  much  of  their  own  sufferings  and  those  of  tiieir  people  might  have 
been  averted." 

^  Queen  Henrietta,"  continues  her  friend," "  had  enlightened  and  noble 
sentiments ;  in  consequence  she  keenly  felt  all  that  she  had  lost  and  all 
sue  owed  to  the  memory  of  a  king  and  husband,  wIk>  had  so  tenderly 
loved  her,  who  had  given  her  his  entire  confidence,  and  had  always 
considered  her  above  all  persons.  He  had  shared  with  her  his  grandeur 
and  prosperity,  and  it  was  but  just,  as  she  said,  ^  that  she  should  take 
her  part  in  the  bitterness  of  his  adversity,  and  sorrow  for  him,  as  if  his 
death  had  taken  place  each  day  that  she  lived,  to  the  last  hour  of  hei 
life.'  In  fact,  she  wore  a  perpetual  widow's  mourning  for  him  on  her 
person  and  in  her  heart  This  lasting  sadness,  those  who  knew  her 
were  well  aware,  was  a  great  change  from  her  natural  disposition,  which 
was  gay,  gladsome,  and  apt  to  see  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  in 
a  bright  and  cheerful  light  From  that  hour  she  surnamed  herself 
La  malheureuse  reine?^ 

**  The  royal  widow  left  the  Louvre,  amidst  the  tears  and  sobs  of  her 
attendants,  for  her  temporary  retirement  with  the  Carmelite  nuns,  Faux- 
bourg  St  Jacques ;  her  last  words  were  to  commend  her  little  daughter, 
the  princess  Henrietta,  to  her  affectionate  governess,  the  countess  of 
Morton,  charging  her  to  take  care  of  her  manners  and  conduct,  while 
to  me  (Pere  Gamache)  she  left  the  instruction  of  this  royal  infant' 
Directly  she  entered  into  the  convent  she  gave  herself  up  to  prayer,  to 
mortification,  and  a  course  of  meditation  on  the  inscrutability  of  the 
Jecrees  of  God,  the  inconstancy  and  fragility  of  human  life,  and  of  the 
«iches,  grandeur,  and  honours  of  this  world.  Too  soon  was  she  roused 
^om  tht;  holy  calm  which  such  salutary  exercises  give  to  sorrow.  The 
%f]airs  of  the  king,  her  son,  and  of  her  own  family  and  household,  being 
4n  so  bad  a  state  that  they  demanded  her  utmost  care,  her  wisest  counsel 
and  even  active  exertions,  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  her,  to  urge  her  to 
leave  her  peaceful  retirement  with  the  nuns,  and  return  to  the  Louvre. 
At  that  time  her  son,  Charles  II.,  was  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  recog- 
nised as  king  by  the  states  of  Holland.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  young 
king  to  remain  there;  but  the  strong  military  despotism  of  Cromwell  * 
was  too  formidable  to  the  states  of  Holland  to  suffer  it  The  queen 
wrote  to  her  son  to  come  to  her;  he  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1649. 
The  mother  and  son  had  their  first  interview  at  St  Germains,  and  afti*r- 
wards  she  returned  with  him  to  her  abode  at  the  Louvre.''^ 

'  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  iii.  pp.  164,  165. 

•  MS. — Pere  Gamache,  section  93. 

•iiee  Toono's  Chronology,  from  July  19,  1648,  (when  the  royal  brothers  word 
w'ltn  their  fleet  off  Yarmouth,)  to  Sept.  11,  same  year,  when  the  prince,  frum 
his  fleet  ia  the  Downs,  eDdeavoured  to  make  some  terms  for  his  royal  father  with 
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Two  of  the  royal  children  remained  prisoners  in  England ;  one  ^f 
these  was  the  hapless  princess  Elizabeth,  the  other  the  little  duke  of 
Gloucester.  They  were  soon  after,  for  a  few  months,  consigned  to  the 
care  of  their  mother's  former  favourite,  the  treacherous  lady  Carlisle, 
who,  for  none  of  her  good  deeds,  had  been  favoured  by  parliament  with 
a  grant  of  3000/.  per  annum  for  their  maintenance,  but,  with  a  stric 
charge,  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  princely  distinction. 

We  now  and  then  gather  the  movements  of  Henrietta  from  the  narra* 
tive  of  her  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  It  is  well  known  thai 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  secretly  favoured  the  Fronde,  and  maintained 
a  species  of  factious  neutrality  between  the  queen-regent  and  the  Pari- 
sians; he  chose  to  be  the  arbiter  between  the  people  and  the  court 
Gaston  afBrmed  that  his  sister,  queen  Henrietta,  took  the  part  of  Anne 
of  Austria  against  the  Fronde.  He  strove  to  rid  himself  of  her  embar- 
rassing presence  in  Paris,  where  she  unwove  the  meshes  his  shallow 
ambition  was  spinning.  He  was,  however,  a  character  whose  affections 
always  ran  counter  to  his  policy;  he  was  angry  with  Henrietta,  but 
finally  forgave  her.  She  declared  that  both  loyalty  and  gratitude  obliged 
her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  court ;  but  that  her  advice  was  pacific, 
in  regard  to  the  people ;  we  have  the  evidence  of  madame  de  Motteviil? 
that  such  was  truly  the  case.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  made 
Charles  II.  feel  her  resentment  for  her  political  pique  with  his  mother : 
he  was  still  endeavouring  to  gain  her  hand.  One  day,  soon  after  the 
triumphant  return  of  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  from  Orleans,  where 
she  had  really  done  much  good  by  her  intrepid  decision  in  a  moment 
of  great  popular  excitement,  queen  Henrietta  addressed  these  remarkable 
words  to  her :  *'^  I  am  not  astonished  that  you  saved  Orleans  from  liie 
hands  of  its  enemies,  for  the  Pucelle  had,  in  the  old  times,  set  you  that 
example,  and,  like  the  Pucelle  of  Orleans,  you  began  the  matter  by 
chasing  the  English,  for  before  you  went  thither,  my  son  was  chasse  by 
you."  * 

**  I  paid  my  duty  to  her  as  my  aunt,"  adds  mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 
sier, *^  but  I  was  forced  to  be  less  frequent  in  my  visits  to  her,  for  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  dispute  perpetually  with  persons  that  one  ought  to 
respect." 

Although  Conde  and  the  heads  of  the  Fronde  held  the  queen  in  great 
estimation,  the  rabble  of  the  Frondeurs  pursued  her  with  insults,  when- 
ever she  appeared  beyond  the  gales  of  the  Louvre.  At  last  she  would 
go  out  no  more,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  siege,  sufiering  a  thousand 
privations,  with  a  patience  which  silenced  all  murmurs  among  her  house- 
hold, who  often  observed  that,  whilst  their  queen  seemed  so  satisfied, 
they  ought  not  to  complain.  Henrietta  found  herself,  however,  so  use- 
ful to  the  queen-regent,  that  she  would  not  quit  her  sojourn  at  the 
Louvre ;  though  alarmed  for  her  safely,  she  was  perpetually  entreated 

to  come  to  St.  Germains,  and  share  what  they  had  there.' 

-  — ~ 

tlie  parliament.     He  afterwards  retired  to  the  Hague,  whence  he  sent  the  cele 
liratcd  cartp-blanchc  for  his  lather's  life. 

*  M^moires  de  Montpensier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  144, 

*  Vie  de  Henriette  de  France.     (Bossoet.) 
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Once  or  twice,  Henrietta  went  to  St.  Germains  to  visit  the  i|ueen 
regent  and  the  young  king;  she  was,  however,  glad  to  take  the  escort 
of  her  fantastic  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  at  that  time  hero- 
ine of  the  Fronde,  who  conducted  her  to  the  gale  of  the  ch&teau  of  St. 
Germains.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
makes  a  great  merit  of  reconciling  her  father,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to 
queen  Henrietta. 

At  last  Henrietta  found  it  was  impossible  to  remain  longer  at  the  Lou- 
vre, and  retired  finally  to  St.  Germains.  Her  journey  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous one ;  the  people  menaced  her  as  she  went  through  Paris,  and  her 
creditors  threatened  to  arrest  her  coach.' 

This  scene,  which  was  perhaps' more  trying  to  the  generous  spirit  of 
Henrietta  than  ail  her  other  misfortunes,  is  confirmed  by  the  malignant 
exultation  of  the  roundhead  newspapers.  From  the  superabundance  of 
Bpite  in  the  republican  party  is  to  be  learned  the  fact  that  the  young 
king,  in  his  deep  mourning  for  his  murdered  sire,  rode  by  the  side  of 
his  mother^s  coach,  and  guarded  her  person  in  this  dangerous  transK^. 
The  enemies  of  the  royal  exiles  seemed  to  think  that  the  reproach  of 
poverty  would  make  all  the  world  view  a  circumstance  so  deeply  inte- 
resting with  the  scorn  they  did  themselves.' 

The  royal  children  of  France,  with  the  queen-regent,  came  to  Cnatou 
to  welcome  the  unfortunate  Henrietta  and  her  son,  after  their  perilous 
and  miserable  journey,'  and  they  conducted  her  to  her  apartments  in  the 
old  ch&teau  of  St.  Germains,  which  were,  in  all  probability,  the  same 
angle  looking  over  the  parterre  and  Place  des  Armes  of  St.  Germains, 
which  was  subsequently  more  celebrated  as  the  place  of  her  son  James 
Il.'s  last  exile.  The  melancholy  old  ch&ieau,  desolate  and  dc^graded  as 
it  is  at  present,  has  survived  the  gay  sunny  palace  of  recent  date,  built 
on  the  terrace  above  the  Seine,  by  Henri  Quatre,  and  looking  out  over 
the  pleasant  land  of  France.  Anne  of  Austria  would  not  live  in  the  old 
^im  castle,  because  it  affected  her  health ;  and  indeed  the  stone  trench 
surrounding  it,  which  was  at  that  time  full  of  water,  must  have  been 
injurious  to  queen  Henrietta,  who  often  suflered  from  pulmonary  ma- 
ladies. 

The  sojourn  of  queen  Henrietta  at  St.  Germains  proved,  however,  but 
m  temporary  visit  The  fury  of  the  civil  war  abated ;  her  mediation  be- 
came so  needful  with  Conde  and  Lorraine,  that  she  in  the  summei 
Telurned  to  Paris,  and  was  actually  there,  August  18,  1649,  when  Anne 
of  Austria  and  her  young  son,  Louis  XIV.,  made  their  grand  entry  into 
tlie  metropolis.*  After  giving  an  audience  of  forgiveness  to  the  princi 
pal  Frondeurs,  they  paid  a  stale  visit  of  condolence  to  queen  Henrietta 
on  the  death  of  her  husband.  These  royal  relatives,  when  they  had 
previously  met  at  St.  Germains,  had  found  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
melancholy  subject;  therefore,  nothing  was  mentioned  likely  to  agonize 
the  feelings  of  Henrietta.     ^^  The  young  king  of  England,"  observet 

*  Mademoiselle  tie  MoiiTpensicr's  Memoirs. 
■Evelyn's  Journal,  and  Merciirius  Politicus. 
•Mademoiselle  Montpensier's  Memoirs. 

*  Memoir  of  Henrietia  Maria,  1G73,  p.  45. 
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madame  de  Motteville,  "  was  there  in  his  deep  mourning  for  his  father, 
ii  was  his  first  formal  state  recognition  at  the  court  of  France.'^  Early 
in  September,  this  prince  resolved  to  set  out  for  the  isle  of  Jersey,  which 
still,  with  its  sister  islands,  acivnowled^ed  its  allegiance  to  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart.  From  thence  he  resolved  to  pass  to  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. The  queen  was  greatly  averse  to  this  scheme,  and  reproached  her 
son  and  sir  Edward  Hyde  (Clarendon)  with  neglect  of  her  advice.  At 
that  lime,  her  differences  had  not  arisen  to  any  great  height  with  Hyde; 
she  expressed  her  esteem  for  his  great  integrity  and  devoted  love  to  her 
late  husband,  and  said,  ^^  that  she  wished  he  would  always  be  near  the 
young  king,  because  he  would,  she  knew,  deal  plainly  and  honestly 
with  him,  and  advise  him  to  live  virtuously."  It  was  agreed  by  Charles 
II.'s  privy  council,  that  chancellor  Hyde  should  depart  on  an  embassy  to 
Spain,  to  supplicate  for  assistance  against  the  English  regicides.  Qiieen 
Henrietta  expressed  her  regret '  that  the  means  and  time  of  this  valuable 
minister  should  be  thus  wasted ;  she  said,  ^^  that  if  they  would  listen  to 
,her  advice,  she  could  tell  them  beforehand,  that  they  would  find  the 
court  of  Spain  cold  and  unwilling  to  render  any  assistance."  This  th6 
chancellor  owns  he  found,  by  experience,  was  exactly  the  case. 

The  queen  and  the  chancellor  seldom  agreed,  yet  she  always  ren* 
dered  Justice  to  his  uncompromising  sincerity.  One  day,  at  this  junc- 
ture, when  talking  of  her  affairs  among  her  ladies — a  dangerous  habit, 
which  she  never  left  off — her  majesty  expressed  some  resentment  to- 
wards a  person  who  had  been  influential  in  the  council  of  the  late  king, 
who  always  spoke  the  fairest  words  to  her,  and  courteously  promised 
compliance  with  all  her  wishes,  even  suggesting  to  her  to  ask  of  her 
husband  indulgences  she  had  never  thought  of  before.  Yet  she  found 
out,  soon  after,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  advised  the  king  pri- 
vately to  deny  her  the  very  same  favours.  Some  of  the  queen's  ladies 
had  a  great  curiosity  to  know  who  this  double-dealer  was,  but  the  queen 
persisted  in  concealing  his  name.  One  of  the  ladies  present  said,  ^^  thai 
she  hoped  it  was  not  chancellor  Hyde  ?"  '^  No,"  replied  her  majesty, 
^  be  sute  it  is  not  him,  for  he  never  uses  flattering  compliments  to  me; 
I  verily  believe  that  if,  by  my  conduct,  he  deemed  that  1  deserved  the 
most  infamous  name,  he  would  not  scruple  to  call  me  by  it."'  The 
lady  repeated  this  saying  to  the  chancellor,  who  was  much  pleased  with 
the  queen's  opinion  of  him. 

The  young  king,  notwithstanding  all  his  mother's  remonstrances,  per- 
sisted in  his  intention  of  venturing  into  his  lost  dominions  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Queen  Henrietta  was  alarmed ;  the  youth  of  her  son,  and  the 
desperate  state  of  their  party  in  England,  took  from  her  all  hopes  of 
success,  and  as  she  found  that  he  would  not  listen  to  her,  she  desired 
lord  Jermyn  to  represent  the  danger  to  him.  The  young  prince  replied, 
^  It  is  far  better  for  a  king  to  die  in  such  an  enterprise,  than  to  wear 
away  life  in  shameful  indolence  here."  The  high  resolve  and  daring 
S'Jventures   so  frequently  undertaken    by  Charles   11.,  before  he  was 

'  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  262. 
■Ibid.,  p.  263. 
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Iwenty,  form  remarkable  contrasts  to  4he  indolence  and  reckless  profli- 
gacy in  which  his  manly  years  were  wasted.* 

Charles  II.  went  to  Jersey  in  September,  1649,  with  his  brother 
James,  duke  of  York,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
loyal  channel  islands.  Scotland,  being  offended  at  Cromwell's  recent 
change  of  the  British  kingdoms  into  a  republic,  sent  deputies  to  nego- 
tiate with  Charles  II.,  who  received  and  conferred  with  them  at  Jersey; 
and  this  proved  the  commencement  of  tiis  temporary  recognition  in 
Scotland,  and  of  the  series  of  wild  and  daring  adventures  in  which  hu 
engaged,  from  his  landing  in  Scotland  till  his  escape  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people  were  desirous  that 
the  attempt  of  the  king  should  be  made  on  their  shores,  which  was 
doubtless  the  reason  why  Cromwell  visited  that  devoted  island  with  the 
fierce  scourges  of  fire,  confiscation,  and  the  exterminating  sword,  in  the 
year  of  blood,  1649;  a  visiuiiion  which  drew  from  a  noble  English  his- 
torian, albeit  never  too  sympathizing  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  appal- 
ling comment,  ^^that  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  miseries 
of  that  country  could  only  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Jews  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem."  A  foreboding  instinct  warned  the  royal 
mother  to  prevent  the  reckless  courage  of  her  young  son  from  leading 
him  among  these  scenes  of  horror.'  Queen  Henrietta  did  not  believe 
the  time  ripe  for  movement ;  but  she  advised  her  son,  if  he  ventured,  to 
bend  his  course  to  Scotland,  rather  than  to  Ireland. 

"They  parted  ;  but  it  lists  not  here  to  tell 
Aught  of  the  passionate  regrets  that  broke 
From  the  sad  prince,  or  periU  that  befel 
Him  in  his  wanderings,  nor  of  that  famed  oak 
In  the  deep  solitudes  of  Boscobel.*'  * 

The  health  of  the  queen  sunk  under  the  reiterated  trials  which 
marked  the  dreadful  year  of  1649.  She  went  to  the  balh  of  Bourbon 
the  same  autumn  that  she  parted  from  her  son.  On  her  way  thither,  she 
passed  through  Moulins,  the  retreat  of  her  friend,  the  duchess  of  Mont- 
morenci,  whose  calamitous  widowhood  bore  some  resemblance  to  her 
own.  This  illustrious  lady  was  nearly  related  to  Henrielta's  mother, 
being  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orsiiii.  She  had  dedicated  her  youth, 
her  beauty  I,  and  her  life  to  the  memory  of  her  lost  husband,  the  last 
duke  of  Montmorenci.  It  is  well  known  that  cardinal  Richelieu  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  despotism  on  the  ashes  of  that  hero.   The  widow 

'llie  friendship  of  madame  de  Motteville  for  the  mother  did  not  blind  her  to 
the  faults  of  the  son.  She  says,  "The  greatest  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity  did 
not  guide  their  lives  by  grander  principles  of  action  than  this  yoim^,  prince  felt 
and  expressed  at  liis  outset  in  life;  but,  unfortunately,  finding  all  his  struggles 
in  vain,  be  at  last  sunk  into  indifference,  bearing  all  the  evils  which  pertained 
to  hi 9  exile  and  poverty  with  careless  nonchalance,  and  snatching  all  the  plear 
ffures  that  were  attainable  without  considering  the  degradation  annexed  to  then:. 
At  last  it  came  to  pass  that  we  saw  this  prince  give  himself  up  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  lawless  passion,  and  pass  many  years  in  f'rance  and  elsewhere  in  thi 
utmost  sloth." 

'  MemoirB  of  Henrietta  Maria,  p.  46.  *  Poems  by  Agnes  Strickland. 
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of  Cliarles  f.  could  trace  the  commencement  of  her  sorrows  to  die 
malign  influence  of  that  same  stony-hearted  politician.  In  the  spirit  of 
sympathy,  the  queen  went  to  the  convent  of  ihe  Visitation,  at  Moulins, 
wnere,  in  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  the  widow  of  Montmorenci  kepi 
watch  over  the  urn  that  held  the  heart  of  her  murdered  husband,  al- 
ihough  that  true  heart  had  been  cold  in  death  for  many  a  long  year. 
The  widow  of  Montmorenci  was  as  popular  in  France  for  her  charily 
and  piety,  as  her  husband  had  been  for  his  valour  and  heroic  qualities. 
All  mourners  sought  the  duchess  de  Montmorenci  for  consolation.  No 
one  needed  it  more  than  the  royal  widow  of  Charles  I.  The  ilhistrtoas 
kinswomen  wept  together,  and  received  consolation  from  the  sympathy 
of  each  other.' 

Henrietta  Maria  had  given  over  her  son  for  lost,  af\er  the  battle  of 
Worcester;  the  particulars  of  his  return  are  thus  mentioned  by  her  flip- 
pant niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier : — ^^  All  the  world  went  to 
console  the  queen  of  England ;  but  this  only  augmented  her  grief,  for 
she  knew  not  if  her  son  were  a  prisoner  or  dead.  This  inquietude  lasted 
not  long*,  she  learned  that  he  was  at  Rouen,  and  would  soon  be  at 
Paris,  upon  which  she  went  to  meet  him.*  On  her  return,  I  thought  my 
personal  inquiries  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  therefore  I  went  without 
my  hair  being  dressed,  since  f  had  a  great  defluxion.  The  queen,  when 
slie  saw  me,  said,  ^  tliat  I  should  find  her  son  very  ridiculous,  since  he 
had,  to  save  liimself  in  disguise,  cut  his  hair  off^  and  had  assumed  an 
extraordinary  garb.'  At  that  moment  he  entered,  and  I  really  thought 
he  had  a  very  ^ue  figure,  and  1  saw  great  improvement  in  his  mien  since 
we  last  parted,  although  his  hair  was  short  and  his  moustaches  long, 
which,  indeed,  causes  a  great  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  most 
people." 

Lady  Fanshawe  was  at  the  court  of  the  exiled  queen  at  the  time  of 
the  return  of  her  son,  after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  two  years.  She 
says,  ^^  He  had  attamed  a  majestic  stature,  and  liad  grown  manly  and 
powerful  in  person,  coarse  in  features,  and  reckless  in  expression ;  aU 
his  rich  curls  had  been  cut  off  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  and  were  re- 
placed by  a  black  periwig."'  He  was  far  more  changed  in  character 
than  appearance ;  all  the  high  heroic  sentiments  derived  from  the  clas- 
sics, all  the  noble  romance  of  youth,  which  usually  brings  forth  grancV 
fruits  in  manhood,  were  obliterated  by  his  visit  to  his  native  land. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  found,  to  her  astonishment,  that  her 
mute  cousin  Charles  H.  had,  in  his  absence  from  France,  learned  to 
speak  Uie  French  tongue  with  the  utmost  volubility  •,  "  and  while,"  shw 
says,  '*  we  walked  together  in  the  great  gallery  which  connects  thn 
Louvre  with  the  Tuilleries,  he  gave  me  the  history  of  all  his  adventures 
and  escapes  in  Scotland  and  England,"  in  which,  to  her  French  imagina- 
tion, nothing  was  so  marvellous  ''^  as  that  the  Scotch  should  fancy  that  it 
was  a  crime  to  play  on  the  fiddle."  The  morning  after  this  promenadr, 
.|uecn  Henrietta  gravely  renewed  with  this  princess  the  subject  of  Ii6 

*  Lady  Fan&hawe's  Autobiography. 

•He  landed  at  Fescamp.  near  Havre,  October  22,  1651. 

*  I^dy  Pan^hawe's  Autobiographv 
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ton's  pasfcion.  She  said  to  her,  ^^  that  she  had  reproved  Charles,  but 
that  he  still  persisted  in  loving  her.'^  All  this  infinitely  flattered  the 
vanity  of  la  grande  mademoiselle^  but  touched  not  her  heart.  Charles 
was  too  cool  a  lover  to  please  her;  but  she  coquetted  %with  the  anxious 
mother,  and  paraded  her  hopes  of  being  the  empress  of  Germany,  or 
the  qufen  of  France.  Many  a  bitter  pang  did  this  heartless  woman  give 
the  fallen  queen  of  Great  Britain  by  her  own  account.  Sometimes  Hen- 
rietta would  observe  to  her,  ^^that  her  son,  once  the  heir  of  the  finest 
country  in  the  world,  was  now  considered  too  beggarly  and  pififul  to 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  rich  heiress  of  Dombes  and  Montpensier  ',^^ 
then  sighing,  the  unfortunate  Henrietta  would  narrate  all  the  wealth, 
state,  and  luxury  of  a  queen  in  England.  At  this  narration,  the  purse- 
proud  heiress  owns  that  she  deliberated  within  herself  whether  shr; 
should  make  a  merit  of  accepting  the  young  king  in  his  distress ;  *  but 
then  the  doubt  was,  whether  his  restoration  would  ever  take  place, 
which  doubt  finally  turned  the  scale  against  the  royal  exile.  The 
unfortunate  widow  of  Charles  I.  found  that  she  had  in  vain  administered 
food  to  the  vanity  of  her  niece,  who  liked  her  son  well  enough  to  be 
jealous  of  him,  but  not  well  enough  to  make  the  slightest  sacrifice  in 
his  behalf. 

The  contest  that  Charles  11.  had  maintained  for  his  hereditary  rights 
from  1649  to  1651,  caused  his  young  sister  and  brother,  who  still  re- 
mained prisoners  in  England,  tojbe  treated  with  additional  harshness  by 
tlieir  gaolers,  the  republicans.  Reports  arrived  at  the  queen's  court,  that 
Cromwell  talked  of  binding  her  little  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  ap- 
prentice to  a  shoemaker;  and  that  her  daughter,  ^^ that  young  budding 
beauty,"  the  princess  Elizabeth,  was  to  be  taught  the  trade  of  a  button- 
maker.  There  was  really  some  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
relative  to  the  maintenance  of  these  royal  orphans,  in  which  Cromwell 
said,  that  ^^  as  to  the  young  boy,  it  would  be  better  to  bind  him  to  a 
good  trade;"  but  the  nearest  approach  to  their  degradation  was,  that  the 
young  prince's  servants  were  directed  to  address  him  only  as  ^  Master 
Harry."  At  his  tender  years,  a  lop,  or  even  a  marble,  more  or  less,  jn 
of  more  consequence  than  a  title  or  a  dukedom.  But  the  young  princt 
was  neither  harmed  in  mind  nor  body  by  his  republican  gaolers.  The 
lair  young  princess  Elizabeth  was  unfortunately  of  an  age  when  the 
reverses  of  fortune  are  felt  as  keenly,  nay,  more  9o,  than  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.  Perhaps  her  death-wound  was  inflicted  by  the 
igony  she  sufifered  at  the  touching  interviews  with  her  father:  inter-' 
views  which  drew  tears  down  Cromwell's  iron  cheeks,  it  may  be  sup- 

'The  newspaper?  of  the  English  roundbea^ls  alitide  to  this  unprosperous  suit 
of  Charle?  to  the  daughter  of  Graston  duke  of  Orleans,  and  exult  sordidly  over 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  royal  family.  *'  The  Scots'  king  is  still  in  Paris,  bat 
now  on  his  remove.  What  shall  we  do  then?  Trail  a  pike  under  the  ydung 
Itdy  of  Orleans,  who  has  lately  raised  a  regiment.-  It  is  an  honour  too  great  fot 
the  late  majesty  of  Scotland.  His  confidants  have  snt  in  council;  and  it  is  al- 
lowed, by  his  mother,  that,  during  these  tumults  in  France,  it  is  neither  honoui* 
ible  nor  expedieut  for  bim  to  continue  in  Paris." — July  16,  16  S2,  Merouriias 
PtUitica^ 
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posed,  gave  mortal  pangs  to  the  tender  mind  of  the  young  bereared 
daughter. 

"  The  princess  was,"  says  Pere  Gamache,  "  of  a  high  and  courageous 
spirit,  and  possessed  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  grandeur  of  her  birth 
and  descent.  The  anguish  she  felt  at  her  father's  murder  was  still  far- 
ther aggravated,  when  she  was  forced  from  the  palace  of  St  James,  the 
place  of  her  birth,  and  carried  to  Carisbrooke  castle,  the  scene  o^  his 
saddest  imprisonment,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  to  die.  She  perpe- 
tually meditated  on  his  bitter  sufferings,  and  all  the  disasters  of  her  royal 
house,  till  she  fell  into  a  slow  but  fatal  fever.  When  she  found  herself 
ill,  she  resolutely  refused  to  take  medicine."  ^  Her  little  brother,  Master 
Harry,"  as  he  was  called,  was  her  only  companion.  She  expired  alone, 
sitting  in  her  apartment  at  Carisbrooke  castle,  her  fair  cheek  resting  on 
a  Bible,  which  was  (he  last  gift  of  her  murdered  father,  and  which  had 
been  her  only  consolation  in  the  last  sad  months  of  her  life.  Sir  Theo- 
dore Mayerne,  her  father's  faithful  physician,  came  to  prescribe  for  her, 
but  too  late ;  he  has  made  the  following  obituary  memorial  of  the  death 
of  this  princess,  saying,  ^^she  died  on  the  8th  of  September,  1650,  in  her 
prison  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  a  malignant  fever,  which  constantly  in- 
creased, despite  of  medicine  and  remedies."* 

"  The  queen,  h*er  mother,"  resumes  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,'  "  did  not 
learn  the  sad  death  of  the  young  princess  Elizabeth  without  shedding 
abundance  of  tears ;  but  the  grief  of  her  brothers,  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  king,  bore  testimony  to  the  fine  qualities  this  beautiful  princess  pos- 
sessed. All  the  royal  family  liad,  considering  her  great  talents  and  the 
charms  of  person,  reckoned  on  her  as  a  means  of  forming  some  high 
alliance,  which  would  better  their  fortunes."  Her  lot  was,  however, 
very  difierent;  she  was 

"Doomed,  in  her  opening  flower  of  life,  to  know 
All  a  true  Stuart's  heritage  of  woe.''^ 

The  young  Elizabeth's  melancholy  death  occurred  in  her  fifteenth 
year  She  was  buried  obscurely  at  Newport,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1650, 

The  queen  had  now  resided  upwards  of  six  years  in  France,  and  aT* 
her  habits  and  feelings  began  strongly  to  return  to  their  original  channel. 
A  certain  degree  of  liberality  and  political  wisdom,  which  the  strong 
pressure  of  calamity  had  forced  into  her  mind,  vanished  after  the  war  of 
the  Fronde  wa«  pacified.  The  first  step  she  took  in  utter  opposition  to 
her  duty  as  the  widow  of  Charles  I.,  and  queen-mother  of  the  royal 
family,  was  acting  on  her  resolution  of  educating  her  younger  children 
as  catholics.  With  this  view  she  placed  her  little  daughter  Henrietta 
under  the  tuition  of  the  capuchin,  whose  inedited  MS.  we  have  already 
ouoted. 

Pere  Cyprian  Gamache  was  one  of  those  men,  such  as  we  often  see 
among  Christian  clergyman,  of  various  denominations.  The  sincerity 
of  helief,  and  the  simplicity  of  heart  and  kindness  of  manner  of  the  old 

*MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  section  106. 

*  Mayerne's  ISphemerides.     MS.  Sloane,  2075. 

•  MS.  of  P^  Gamache,  106.  *  Poems  b/  A«net  SttidktaliA 
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iHar,  must  Lave  made  him  far  more  persuasive  to  the  qiieen^s  children 
and  houselioid,  who  were  of  church  of  England  principles,  than  his 
learning,  his  talents  as  an  author,  or  his  skill  as  a  controversialist  in  the 
subtleties  of  disputation.  The  picture  he  draws  of  the  royal  child,  who 
was  given  up  by  the  queen  entirely  to  his  tutelage,  is  a  pretty  simple 
sketch,  and  most  valuable  to  us  besides,  as  an  insight  into  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  banished  court  of  England,  with  which  the  Pere  Cyprian 
brings  us  closely  acquainted,  in  recording  his  hopes  and  fears  rega'*ding 
the  conversion  of  those  who  professed  the  principles  of  the  church,  of 
England. 

**  The  queen,"  says  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  *'  had,  during  the  life  of 
the  king  her  husband,  employed  every  effort,  in  her  letters,  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  her  royal  husband  to  bring  up  their  youngest  child  as  a 
catholic."  And  we  must  observe  that,  if  she  had  succeeded,  father 
Cyprian  would  most  certainly  have  had  infinite  pleasure  in  naming  the 
circumstance;  he,  however,  reconciled  the  queen  to  her  open  disobe- 
dience of  her  husband^s  last  injunctions,  by  pointing  out  to  her  that 
king  Charles,  with  many  other  professors  of  church  of  England  prin- 
ciples, allowed  rhat  a  good  person  of  the  Roman-catholic  faith  could  be 
saved,  it  is  hard  that  the  liberality  of  the  church  of  England  should  be 
turned  against  her  cause  by  controversialists;  but  this  is  neither  the  firs* 
nor  the  last  instance. 

*^  As  soon,  then,"  continues  Pere  Cyprian,  "  as  the  first  sparks  of  rea- 
son began  to  light  in  the  mind  of  the  precious  child,  the  queen  honoured 
me  with  the  command  to  instruct  her ;  and  her  majesty  took  the  trouble 
to  lead  her  herself  into  the  chapel  o[  the  Louvre,  where  I  was  teaching 
the  little  ones  of  poor  humble  folk  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
there  she  gave  a  noble  instance  of  humility,  by  placing  her  royal  daugh- 
ter below  them,  and  charging  her,  all  the  time  ]  catechised,  to  listen. 
Then  I  taught  her  in  her  turn,  even  as  the  most  simple  of  my  company, 
how  to  learn  to  seek  God,  who  made  us.  The  princess  profited  so  well 
by  these  humble  examples,  that,  as  she  went  out,  she  said  aloud,  ^  that 
she  would  always  come  to  hear  me  teach  those  little  children.'  " ' 

Pere  Cyprian  soon  after  began  to  give  the  princess  Henrietta  a  regular 
private  course  of  instruction,  in  which  he  mentions,  "that  he  conl.'nually 
pressed  on  her  mind  that  she  ought  to  consider  herself  eternally  indebteii 
to  the  troubles  of  her  royal  family,  for  the  opportunity  of  being  brougK* 
up  a  catholic."  The  countess  of  Morton,  who  still  continued  governess 
to  the  princess,  was  always  present  when  Pere  Cyprian  gave  the  little 
princess  her  religious  instruction ;  this  lady  had  been  brought  up  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  still  continued  in  its  principles. 
Father  Cyprian  had  an  extreme  desire  to  convert  the  countess.  One 
day  that  lady  said  to  her  charge,  '^  1  believe  father  Cyprian  intends  hi? 
catechism  as  much  for  nie  as  for  your  royal  highness."  This  casual 
remark  did  not  fall  unheeded  on  the  mind  of  her  loving  pupil,  who  in> 
mediately  confided  it  to  her  tutor,  and  he,  who  owns  that  lady  Morton 
had  accurately  divined  nis  intentions,  was  wonderfully  encouraged  ni 

>  MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  pp.  116.  117 
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his  hopes.  Soon  after,  the  queen  being  present  at  his  tuition,  the  lit'le 
[)rince8s,  at  the  end,  expressed  a  great  wish  that  every  one  believed  in 
her  religion. 

''  Since  you  have  so  much  zeal,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  wonder,  my 
daughter,  you  do  not  begin  by  trying  to  convert  your  governess.*' 

^^  Madame,"  replied  the  little  princess,  with  childish  earnestness,  ^  I 
am  doing  so  as  much  as  I  can." 

"And  how  do  you  set  about  it.?"  asked  the  queen. 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  princess,  in  her  infantine  innocence,  "  I  begin 
by  embracing  my  governess;  I  clasp  her  round  the  neck;  I  kiss  her  a 
great  many  times,  and  then  I  say,  ^  Do  be  converted,  madame  Morton ; 
be  a  catholic,  madame  Morton ;  father  Cyprian  says  you  must  be  a  catholic 
to  be  saved,  and  you  have  heard  him  as  well  as  me,  madame  Morion. 
Be  then  a  catholic,  ma  bonne  dame?  "  ' 

Between  the  entreaties  and  caresses  of  this  sweet  prattler,  whom  she 
loved  so  entirely,  and  the  persuasions"  of  Pere  Cyprian,  poor  lady  Mor- 
ton, who  was  no  great  theologian,  was  almost  coaxed  out  of  her  reli- 
gion. Nevertheless,  her  affections  only  were  engaged,  not  her  religious 
principles,  as  Pere  Cyprian  acknowledges  in  his  manuscript,  with  more 
anger  than  he  expresses  in  any  other  passage.^ 

The  political  horizon,  in  1652,  darkened  on  every  side  round  the 
house  of  Stuart.  A  strong  military  tiespotism  was  established  in  the 
British  islands  by  the  successful  general,  who  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  veteran  troops,  who  proved  victors  at  the  time  when  the  people 
were  utterly  worn  out  with  the  horrors  of  anarchical  strife.  Despotism, 
in  the  hands  of  a  military  man,  sufficiently  cruel  and  cunning,  is  always 
the  strongest  of  all  governments,  therefore  it  is  not  very  marvellous  that 
Cromwell  was  finally  able  to  dictate  a  peace  to  Anne  of  Austria,  u  ho 
was  not  the  strongest-minded  female  that  ever  governed  an  empire. 

During  the  course  of  these  long-pending  negotiations,  queen  Hen- 
rietta requested  cardinal  Mazarine,  in  her  name,  to  demand  the  annual 
payment  of  her  dower.  Cromwell  promptly  replied,  "  that  she  had 
never  been  recognised  as  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain  by  the  people, 
consequently,  she  had  no  right  to  this  dower."'     The  usurper  would 

•  MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  p.  119. 

•  Lady  Morton  had  promised  the  queen  and  her  beloved  charge,  that  she  would 
profess  their  faith ;  but  eravcd  leave  to  retire  to  England,  that  she  might  make 
an  etlbrt  toarraiige  her  affairs.  In  London  she  fell  ill  of  a  burning  fever,  which 
seems  to  have  been  fatal.  When  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  a  catholic  lady 
of  high  rank,  and  her  intimate  friend,  came  to  her,  and  said  aloud,  *'  Lad/  Mor- 
ton, you  say  nothing  of  religion;  are  you  not  a  catholic?"'  "No,"  replied  Lady 
Morton,  "I  am  not  and  I  never  will  be  one."  "Thus,*'  adds  Pere  Cyprian, 
**died  this  miserable  lady,  who  pretended  to  dispose  of  divine  grace  according 
ro  her  pleasure."  (MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  p.  118.)  This  passage  shows  ;hai 
the  countess  had  been  outwitted,  but  not  converted. 

•  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde.  This  historian  seems  lost  in  astonishment  at  thn 
rirc'imstance.  But  the  recognition  of  ilie  queen-consort,  either  at  her  own  or  al 
her  husband's  coronation,  was  a  mo^t  important  point  in  legalizing  her  claimi 
on  her  dower ;  and  it  appears  that  Henrietta  ha<l  carried  her  girlish  whims  M 
far,  as  to  renounce  the  solemn  recognition  procer>^ion  through  the  city,  as  well  at 
*hfi  crowning  aiul  uuctioa  as  queen.     The  corotiaiions  of  the  secood  wife  of  Ed 
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haTe,  doubtless,  found  some  oiher  excuse  to  deprive  the  helpless  queen 
of  her  maintenance,  if  her  own  act  and  deed,  in  her  inexperienced  girl* 
hood,  had  not  furnished  him  with  so  injurious  a  reply.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, that  Henrietta  refused  to  be  crowned  as  queen-consort,  be- 
cause her  religious  bigotry  would  not  permit  her  to  assist  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  this  refusal,  which  proved  the  first  step 
<o  the  misfortunes  of  her  husband,  obtained  for  her,  in  course  of  time, 
ihis  bitter  insult,  which  struck  at  her  character  as  a  woman,  as  well  as 
her  rank  as  queen,  and  had  probably  a  prospective  view  towards  the 
illegitimation  of  her  children. 

Henrietta  observed,  with  some  dignity,  to  Mazarine,  ^^  that  if  she  were 
not  considered  by  the  English  nation  as  the  wife  and  consort  of  their 
late  sovereign,  the  question  was,  what  had  she  been  ?  And  the  obvious 
answer,  that  a  daughter  of  France  could  liave  been  otherwise  than  a 
wife  of  the  king  of  England,  was  more  disgraceful  to  her  country  than 
to  herself;  and  if  the  king  of  France  could  submit  to  such  a  public 
stigma  on  his  royal  honour  in  a  treaty,  she  must  rest  satisfied,  being 
perfectly  content  herself,  with  the  constant  respect  paid  her  as  queen, 
by  her  husband  and  his  loyal  subjects.'^ ' 

Although  the  usurper  would  not  pay  queen  Henrietta's  dower,  he  re- 
turned to  her  the  young  duke  qf  Gloucester,  declaring  "  that  Henry 
Stuart,  third  son  of  the  late  Charles  I.,  had  leave  to  transport  himself 
beyond  seas." 

Charles  H.  was  about  to  be  driven  a  wanderer  from  his  mother's 
home  at  the  Louvre,  when  young  Gloucester  arrived  there.  Queen 
Henrietta  acknowledged  the  authority  of  her  eldest  son,  as  king  over 
her  children ;  she  therefore  requested  him  at  his  departure  to  leave  her 
youngest  son  with  her,  for  she  represented,  *^  that  he  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  prisoner  in  England,  without  learning  either  manly  exercises  or 
languages;  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  courtly  manners,  or  good  com- 
pany, till  he  came  to  Paris ;  and  that  it  was  not  right  to  lake  him  from 
a  city  where  he  had  the  best  opportunity  in  the  world  for  acquiring 
everything  of  the  kind."  The  queen  was  very  importunate,  and  the 
young  king  acknowledged  *^  that  her  reasons  were  good,  for  hs  had  no 
funds  to  educate  his  young  brother,  or  even  to  support  him,  according 
to  his  quality;  his  only  objection  was,  that  he  feared  that  Gloucester 
would  be  perverted  in  his  religion,"'  Queen  Henrietta  assured  him  that 
she  would  not  suffer  any  such  attempt  to  be  made ;  and  she  added,  ^*  mat 
the  queen-regent  of  France,  as  some  compensation  for  her  discourtesy  in 
iriving  him  away,  had  augmented  her  pension  at  the  rate  of  2000f.  per 
month,  "and  this,"  she  said,  '^  will  enable  me  to  maintain  Gloucester."^ 
King  Charles,  before  he  left  Paris,  made  his  mother  reiterate  her  pro- 
mise that  his  young  brother  should  not  be  brought  up  a  catholic,  and 
ihea  departed,  to  weftider  over  Europe,  wherever  his  evil  fortune  chose 

ward  I.,  and  the  last  four  wives  of  Henry  VIII.,  had,  it  is  true,  been  omitted,  bul 
mch  had  solemnly  taken  her  place  as  queen  at  the  royal  chapels,  at  the  celebia 
lion  of  divine  service,  which  Henrietta  had  never  dune. 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  v.  pp.  '250,  251. 

•Carte's  Life  of  Ormoode,  vol.  u.  pp.  149,  150.  *JUd 
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to  lead  him.  He  settled  his  head  quarters  at  Cologne,  where  a  hospi- 
table widow  received  him  into  her  house,  and  lodged  him  for  two  years 
gratis.' 

To  aggravate  her  misfortunes,  queen  Henrietta,  some  time  before,  had 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange; 
a  severe  loss  for  her  family,  as  it  threw  the  preponderance  of  power  in 
Holland  into  the  hands  of  the  republican  party  there,  the  sworn  friends 
vf  Cromwell.  The  death  of  Henry  Frederic,  the  father  of  her  son-in- 
law,  had  occurred  at  a  fatal  time  for  Charles  I.,  in  1647;  and  now  her 
daughter's  husband  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  the  small-pox,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two,  leaving  his  young  widow  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  and  in  a  dangerous  state  of  health,  being  ready  to  become  a  mo- 
ther. She  brought  forth  a  posthumous  son,  three  days  after  the  death 
of  her  husband.  This  boy,  the  first  grandchild  queen  Henrietta  had^ 
was  afterwards  William  111.,  the  elective  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Whilst  the  prince  of  Orange  lived,  queen  Henrietta  and  her  children 
had  always,  in  all  their  wanderings  and  distresses,  found  an  hospitable 
welcome  at  his  court;  now  she  saw  her  daughter  left  a  young  widow 
of  nineteen,  the  mother  of  a  fatherless  son,  with  an  inimical  party  to 
rontend  against  in  Holland,  which  was  supported  by  all  the  might  of 
Cromwell's  successful  despotism.  How  the  young  princess  of  Orange 
struggled  through  all  the  difficulties  that  environed  her,  and  reared  her 
son  without  seeing  him  wholly  deprived  of  his  father's  inheritance,  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  history.  The  princess  of  Orange  was  no 
longer  able  to  receive  her  brothers  openly  at  her  court,  the  burgomasters 
of  Holland  being  informed  by  Cromwell,  that  such  reception  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war  against  him.  Charles  II.  therefore  esta- 
blishv'd  his  abode  at  Cologne,  whence  he  frequently  visited  his  sister 
as  a  private  Individ ua\ 

A  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  queen  Henrietta  ai  this 
disastrous  epoch,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  change  of  her  confessor. 
Father  Phillipps  had  held  that  office  since  the  second  year  of  her  mar- 
riage; he  was  a  mild,  unambitious  man,  under  whose  influence  the  best 
points  of  her  character  had  appeared.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of 
her  family,  he  died  at  the  close  of  1652,  and  his  place  was  filled  by 
abbe  Montague,  a  diplomatic  priest,  who  was  naturalized  in  France,  and 
had  long  been  immersed  in  the  political  intrigues  of  that  court.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  Montague  was  brother  to  the  puritan,  lord  Kimbol- 
ton,'  who  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  revolutionizing  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war;  if  we  may  judge  by  results,  neither  the 
puritan  nor  the  priestly  brother  were  very  ardent  lovers  of  peace. 

The  same  restless  spirit  that  made  the  puritan  disturb  the  quiet  ot* 
Charles  I.'s  kingdom,  impelled  the  Jesuit  brother  to  break  the  harmony 
that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  unfortunate  sovereign's  family. 
The  first  fruits  of  abbe  Montague's  polemic  activity  was  to  suggest  to 

• 

*  Kvelyn's  Works. — Correspondence,  vo!.  iv. 

■Afterwards  the  earl  of  Manchester.  His  brother,  the  abbA,  called  lord  Wal- 
let Montaguef  was  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  when  attachd  to  an  cniba.««sy  its 
^""nmce. — Carte'^  Ormoiide,  and  Lvelyn  8  Journal. 
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he  queen  of  France,  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  catholic  religion  to 
peimit  the  church  of  England  service  to  be  celebrated  under  the  roof  of 
the  Louvre.  He  likewise  accused  queen  Henrietta  of  great  sin,  because 
elie  had  established  it  there^  for  she  tiad^  from  her  first  settlement  in  that 
palace,  set  apart  one  of  her  largest  saloons  for  that  purpose,  where  our 
church  ritual*  was  performed  with  great  reverence  by  Dr.  Cosins,  the 
exiled  bishop  of  Durham.  The  young  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  . 
were  both  at  that  time  zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  father, 
attended  its  service  regularly  when  they  were  in  Paris,  likewise  any 

Cersons  of  the  queen^s  household  who  belonged  to  the  church  of  Eng- 

Queen  Henrietta  at  first  was  grieved  at  the  intolerance  of  abb^  Mon- 
tague ;  she  expressed  to  her  ladies  how  much  the  loss  of  father  Phillipps  ' 
had  embarrassed  her,  and  said  with  displeasure,  ^^  that  it  was  abbe  Mon- 
tague, who  had  induced  her  sister-in-law  to  break  up  her  establishment 
at  the  Louvre,  and  transfer  her  residence  to  the  Palais -Royal.''  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  English  exiles,  for  the  queen-regent  then  held 
her  own  court  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  queen  Henrietta  lost  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  separate  dwelling.  The  queen-regent,  at  the  same  time, 
forbade  her  to  receive  her  son,  Charles  I].,  to  visit  the  Palais  Royal,  on 
account  of  political  expediency,  and  likewise  declared  that  no  religious 
worship,  excepting  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Roman-catholic  church, 
should  take  place  within  the  walls  of  her  palace. 

Thus  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  other  members  of  the  church  of 
England  attached  to  queen  Henrietta's  family,  were  deprived  of  all 
opportunities  of  worship,  excepting  at  the  chapel  of  sir  Richard  Browne,' 
for  this  gentleman  had  been  ambassador  from  Charles  I.,  and  still  re- 
tained the  residence  and  privileges  of  the  embassy  —  among  others,  a 
chapel.  Thither  the  duke  c)f  Gloucester  went  every  day,  as  he  walked 
borne  from  his  riding  and  fencing  academy;'  and  when  the  duke  of 
Tork  returned  from  his  campaigns,  he  likewise  attended  his  religious 
duties  of  the  church  of  England  at  the  same  chapel.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued for  some  months  after  Charles  II.  left  his  young  brother  under 
his  mother's  care;  her  confessor,  Montague,  viewed  the  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  Stuart  princes  at  divine  service  very  invidiously;  however, 
he  formed  his  plans  in  secret,  and  began  to  work  on  queen  Henrietta- 4 
mind  accordingly ;  the  fruits  of  his  machinations  appeared  in  due  time.* 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  abbe  Montague,  that  queen 
Henrietta  founded  the  convent  of  Chaillot  at  a  period  when  scarcely  a 
hope  remained  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  Afler  her  inde- 
pendent residence  at  the  Louvre  was  broken  up,  queen  Henrietta  yearned 
for  some  private  home,  where  she  could  pass  part  of  her  time  in  per- 
fect quiet,  without  being  subjected  to  the  slavery  of  living  in  public 
with  the  French  court.  Such  a  retreat  was  needful  for  her  health  and 
peace  of  mind,  and  we  scarcely  reckon  it  among  the  sins  of  bigotry 
for  it  vexed  no  person's  conscience,  and  provided  for  a  community  o 

'  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde. 

'Father-in-law  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn. 

■Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.,  p.  16a  «Iliid 
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harmless  and  charitable  women,  who  were  at  that  time  struggling  witk 


ilistress.* 


The  nuns  of  Port  Royal  oflered  their  house  when  queen  Henrietta 
wished  for  religious  retirement.  Whether  or  not  the  stigma  of  predes- 
tinarianism  (afterwards  called  Jansenism)  had  then  been  affixed  to  this 
community  by  abbe  Montague,  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  queen  declined 
the  ofier.  She  took  under  her  protection  a  very  poor  community  of  the 
Nuns  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary,  and  settled  them  in  a  house  which 
Catherine  de  Medicis  had  built  as  a  villa  on  the  bold  eminence  at  Chail* 
lot,  opposite  to  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Queen  Henrietta  purchased  this 
estate  of  the  heirs  of  marechal  de  Bassompierre,  to  whom  her  father  had 
granted  it,  but  the  foundation  was  at  first  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
At  last  she  obtained  for  her  nuns  the  protection  of  the  queen-regent  and 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  latter  expedited  the  letters-patent,  nnder 
the  appellation  of  the  foundation  of  the  queen  of  England.' 

Queen  Henrietta  chose  for  her  own  a})artments  those  whose  windows 
looked  without,  and  a  most  noble  view  they  must  have  commanded 
over  Paris ;  *^  her  reasons  were,"  she  said,  "  that  she  might  prevent  her 
ladies  from  having  access  to  the  seduded  portions  of  the  convent,  unless 
they  obtained  the  especial  leave  of  the  abbess,  lest  they  might  trouble 
the  calm  of  the  votaresses ;  as  for  herself,  she  usually  received  her  visits 
in  the  parlour  of  the  convent,  and  even  came  thither  to  consult  her  phy- 
sician.'" In  this  convent  was  educated  her  youngest  daughter.  Hen* 
rietia.  The  queen  used  to  tell  the  nuns,  that  on  their  prayers  and  good 
example  she  depended  for  the  conversion  of  the  rest  of  her  family. 

On  these  conversions  queen  Henrietta  had  now  entirely,  fixed  her 
heart.  Above  all  things,  she  wished  to  interrupt  the  attendance  of  the 
young  duke  of  Gloucester  at  the  church  of  England  chapel.  Her  chief 
counsellor,  abbe  Montague,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1654,  either  dis- 
covered, or  affected  to  discover,  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  required  a 
course  of  education  which  did  not  allow  him  so  much  freedom,  because 
he  had  formed  an  imprudent  intimacy  at  the  academies  of  exercise  with 
some  young,  wild  French  gallants,  who  were  like  to  mislead  his  youth.* 
This  was  by  no  means  an  unlikely  circumstance,  as  he  walked  to  and 
from  the  academies  like  any  other  day  scholar ;  but  it  appears  only  to 
have  been  urged  as  an  excuse  for  sendiug  Gloucester  to  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege, not  only  to  be  tamed,  but  to  be  cut  off  from  all  opportunities  of 
attending  worship  at  the  ambassador's  chapel.  The  idea  of  the  severity 
of  the  Jesuits'  plan  of  education  was  terrific  even  to  catholic  boys ;.  what 
it  was  to  young  Gloucester  may  be  imagined.  A  long  contest  ensned 
between  the  queen  and  her  son :  he  pleaded  his  religion,  and  positively 
refused  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  college ;  finding  that  he  was  resolute, 
she  compromised  the  matter,  not  much  to  his  satisfaction,  by  sending 
him  to  spend  the  month  of  November  with  her  confessor  Montagaet 
who  chose  to  retire,  at  the  season  of  advent,  to  his  benefice,  the  abbey 

'  Inedited  paper,  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  Pra.ice,  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris,  hy 
favour   if  M.  Guizot 

*The  letters-pateot  to  this  efiSsct  are  in  the  Archives  of  France,  Hotel  4m 
SoubiiM 
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»f  Pontoise.  At  first,  Mr.  Lorel,  the  young  duke's  tutor,  accompanied 
him,  but  tiie  queen  made  an  excuse  to  send  for  this  gentleman  to  Paris, 
and  Gloucester  was  left  alone  with  Montague  and  his  monks.'  Then 
the  abbe  confided  to  the  young  prince,  that  it  was  his  mother's  intention 
to  educate  him  for  a  cardinal ;  at  the  same  time  he  strenuously  repre- 
eented  to  him,  ^  that  as  his  sole  hopes  of  advancement  in  life  must  pro- 
ceed fi-om  the  royal  family  of  France,  who  were  willing  to  adopt  him  as 
•  son,  how  much  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  embrace  immediately  the 
catholic  religion,  on  various  points  of  which  he  offered  to  convince  him 
instantaneously  by  argument." 

If  young  Gloucester  had  even  been  a  catholic,  there  ia  no  doubt  but 
he  would  have  made  the  most  lively  resistance  to  a  religious  destination, 
Bs  it  was,  he  pleaded  vehemently  his  church-of-£ngland  creed,  and  the 
promise  his  royal  mother  had  made  to  the  king,  his  brother,  not  to  tam- 
per with  it,  adding,  ^^that  it  was  shameful  to  assail  him  with  controversy 
in  his  tutor's  absence,  who  could  and  would  answer  it.'' 

At  Gloucester's  earnest  request,  Mr.  Lovel  was  sent  back  to  Pontoise. 
The  queen  afterwards  permitted  him  to  bring  his  pupil  to  Paris,  where 
he  again  attended  the  service  of  the  church  of  England,  at  sir  Richard 
Browne's  chapel. 

Queen  Henrietta,  a  short  time  after,  had  a  stormy  interview  with 
Gloucester,  and  told  him  ^^  that  all  abbe  Montague  had  said  to  him  was 
by  her  directions;"  and  "that,  as  to  his  urging  against  her  her  promise 
to  the  king,  she  must  observe,  that  she  had  promised  not  to  force,  him 
in  his  belief,  but  she  had  not  said  that  she  would  not  show  him  the  right 
way  lo  heaven ;  she  had,  besides,  a  right  to  represent  to  him  how  very 
desperate  his  worldly  fortunes  were,  as  a  proiestant  in  France ;  but,  if 
he  would  embrace  the  catholic  faith  and  accept  a  cardinal's  hat,  she  could 
promise  him  unbounded  wealth  in  French  benefices."  It  was  scandalous 
of  the  queen  thus  to  tempt  her  young  son,  who,  in  return,  as  she  equi- 
vocated with  her  promise  made  to  his  king  and  brother,  solemnly  pleaded 
to  her  the  prpmise  that  his  murdered  father  had  exacted  from  him  in 
their  last  interview,  never  to  renounce  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England, 
which,  infant  as  he  then  was,  he  distinctly  remembered. 

Henrietta  hardened  her  heart  against  this  tender  appeal,  and  soon  after 
removed  her  son's  faithful  tutor,  Mr.  Lovel.  She  bade  Gloucester  "  pre- 
pare to  go  to  the  Jesuits'  College,  under  penalty  of  her  malediction  and 
utter  renunciation;"  but  before  ihe  day  that  the  queen  had  appointed  to 
remove  him  to  walls  which  he  deemed  a  prii<on,  she  received  a  letter  of 
remonstrance,  which  came  fiom  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  then  at  Cologne, 
reminding  her  of  her  promise,  and  forbidding  her  "to  enclose  his  subject 
and  brother  in  the  Jesuits'  College."^  He  likewise  wrote  to  his  exiled 
subjects  in  Paris,  to  do  all  their  poverty  could  permit  to  aid  his  brother, 
if  the  queen  proceeded  to  extremities.  Queen  Henrietta  testified  the 
utmost  anger  when  she  read  the  letter  from  the  young  king,  and  found 
by  it  that  Gloucester  had  appealed  against  her  authority. 

*Abb^  Montague  is  UsuaUy' called  in  history  a  Jesuit.     He  was  converted  hf 
llie  Jesuits,  but  seems  to  have  belonged  U>  one  of  tlie  regular  orders. 
•Life  pf  Ormonde,  roi.  ii.,  p.  166. 
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The  young  King's  opinion  of  these  proceedings  is  freely  expressed  in 
rtie  following  letter  to 'his  brother,  in  which  the  tenour  of  the  complain* 
that  Gloucester  wrote  to  him,  and  the  letter  that  queen  Henrietta  received 
from  him,  may  be  ascertained,  though  neither  are  forthcoming  :— 

Charles  II.  to  the  Dukb  of  Gloucestrr.' 

"  Cologne,  Nov,  10, 1654. 
»*  Dear  Brother, 

*'  I  have  received  yours  without  a  date,  in  which  you  tell  me  that  Mr.  Mori- 
toicue  has  endeavoured  to  pervert  you  IVom  your  religion.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
you  remember  very  well  the  commands  I  left  with  you,  at  my  going  away,  conk- 
perning  that  point.  I  am  confident  you  will  observe  them ;  yet  your  letters  that 
come  from  Paris  say,  that  if  is  the  queen's  purpose  to  do  all  she  can  to  change 
YouT  religion,  in  which  if  yOu  do  hearken  to  her,  or  to  anybody  else  in  that 
matter,  you  must  nevex  think  to  see  England  or  me  again ;  and  whatsoever  mis- 
chief shall  fall  on  me  or  my  affairs  from  this  time,  I  must  lay  ail  upon  yoa,  as 
being  the  only  cause  of  it  Tlierefore,  consider  well  what  it  is  to  be,  not  only 
the  cause  of  ruining  a  brother  who  loves  you  so  well,  but  also  of  your  king  and 
country.  Do  not  let  them  persuade  you,  either  by  force  or  fair  promises :  the 
first,  they  neither  dare  nor  will  use;  and  for  the  second,  as  soon  as  they  have 
perverted  you,  they  will  have  their  end,  and  then  they  will  care  no  more  for  you. 

"I  am  aiso  informed,  there  ib  a  purpose  to  put  you  into  the  Jesuits'  college, 
which  I  command  you,  on  the  •same  grounds,  never  to  consent  unto;  and  when- 
soever anybody  goes  to  dispute  w^itli  you  in  religion,  do  not  answer  them  at  all. 
For,  though  you  have  reason  on  your  side,  yet  they,  being  prepared,  will  have 
the  advantage  of  anybody  that  is  not  upon  the  same  familiarity  with  the  argu- 
ment as  they  are. 

'^  If  you  do  not  consider  what  I  say  unto  you,  remember  the  last  words  of 
your  dead  father,  which  were,  to  be  constant  to  your  religion,  and  never  to  lie 
shaken  in  it;  which,  if  you  do  Tiot  observe,  this  shall  be  the  last  time  you  will 
bear  from, 

"  Dear  brother, 

"  Your  most  afi'ectionate, 

*«  Charles  II." 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  the  royal  authority  of  her  eldest  son, 
resolved  not  to  give  up  her  intentions  without  trying  another  mode  of 
shaking  the  resolution  of  young  Gloucester.  One  day,  aftef  dinner,  she 
look  him  apart,  she  embraced  him,  she  kissed  him,  and,  with  all  the 
sweetness  possible,  lold  him  how  tender  an  affection  she  bore  to  him, 
and  how  much  it  grieved  her  that  love  itself  should  compel  her  to  pro- 
ceed with  seeming  severity.  ^^  You  are  weary,  my  child,"  she  continued, 
'of  being  entreated,  and,  truly,  I  am  weary  of  it  too;  but  I  will  shorten 
your  time  of  trial;  give  one  hearing  more  to  abbe  Montague;  scjuestei 
yourself  in  your  apartment,  without  entering  into  any  diversion  ;  medi- 
tate on  his  words,  and  then  either  send  or  bring  me  a  full  and  final 
answer." 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  before  this  conversation  commenced,  had 
))erceived  that  his  mother,  as  soon  as  she  had  risen  from  table,  meant  U 
have  a  private  conference  with  him,  and  fearful  lest  some  admission 
should  be  extorted  from  him  favouravde  to  her  views,  he  had  sent  young 
Griflln,  the  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  fetch  the  marquess  of 
Ormonde  to  his  assistance,  as  soon  as  he  could  come,  for  the  king,  hit 

*  Original  Letters,  Evelyn's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  142-3. 
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brother,  had  placed  him  under  this  nobleman's  protection,  m  regard  to 
his  religion.  When  the  queen  had  finished  all  her  entreaties  and  caresses, 
Gloucester  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  obedience  to  her  commands.  Abb^ 
Montague  came  directly  to  him,  and  commenced  a  long  course  of  argu- 
ments to  influence  his  determination,  and  then  urged  him  to  know  what 
answer  he  was  to  carry  to  her  majesty,  his  mother  ?  Gloucester  said, 
**  None :"  resolving  first  to  see  the  marquis  of  Ormonde.  "  Then,"  said 
Montague,  ^^  I  shall  return  in  an  hour,  and  carry  to  her  majesty  your 
answer."  At  that  moment  the  marquess  entered,  according  to  the  sum- 
mons sent  to  him  by  Griffin;  and  when  the  young  duke  found  himself 
supported  by  the  presence  and  testimony  of  his  father's  friend,  he  turned 
to  the  abb6  Montague,  and  said,  ^^  that  his  final  answer  to  his  mother 
was,  that  he  meant  to  continue  firm  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
£ngland."  The  abbe  answered  abrViptly,  "Then  it  is  her  majesty's 
command  that  you  see  her  face  no  more."  Gloucester  was  deeply 
agitated  at  this  message;  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  he  entreated 
^  that  he  might  be  permitted  a  last  interview  with  the  queen,  to  ask  her 
parting  blessing."  "  This,"  Montague  said,  "  he  was  empowered  to 
refuse." ' 

Gloucester  remained  in  despair;  his  brother^  the  duke  of  York,  came 
to  him,  and  with  great  tenderness  pitied  his  misfortune.  York  went  to 
his  royal  mother,  and  interceded  earnestly  for  his  brother,  but  in  vain. 
Henrietta  was  inexorable ;  she  violently  reproached  York,  and  declared 
*^  that  she  would  henceforth  signify  her  pleasure  to  neither  of  her  sons, 
except  by  the  medium  of  her  confessor,  Montague."  York  returned  to 
Gloucester's  apartments  in  the  Palais  Royal  with  this  message.  It  was 
Sunday  morning,  before  church  time.  The  conference  of  the  royal  bro- 
thers was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  abbe  Montague,  who  renewed 
the  4;ontroversy,  by  representing  to  Gloucester  the  destitution  in  which 
he  would  be  plunged  by  his  mother's  renunciation  :  he  advised  him  to 
Bpeak  to,  her  himself,  as  she  was  then  going  to  mass  at  her  convent  of 
Chaillot ;  he  added,  ^  that  the  queen  had  proposals  to  make  to  him 
which  would  quite  set'  his  heart  at  rest." 

^  1  fear,  sir,"  replied  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  "  my  mother's  proposa^fi 
will  not  have  that  effect,  for  my  heart  can  have  no  rest  but  in  the  fiae 
exercise  of  my  religion."  At  this  moment  the  queen  passed,  in  her  way 
to  her  coach;  the  young  duke  followed  her,  and  kneeling  in  her  way, 
asked  her  maternal  blessing ;  she  angrily  repulsed  him,  and  haughtily 
passed  on :  htt  remained  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Upon  wliich  the 
abbe  Montague,  who  was  watching  the  efiect  that  Henrietta's  harshness 
had  had  on  her  son,  stepped  up  to  him,  and,  in  a  tone  of  condolence,  asked 
him,  ^  What  her  majesty  had  said,  which  had  so  discomposed  him  '^ 
'*  What  I  may  thank  you  for, sir,"  replied  the  young  duke  sharply," anC 
't  is  but  reason  that  what  my  mother  has  just  said  to  me,  1  shotlii 
repeat  to  you  ;  be  sure  that  I  see  your  face  no  more." 

So  saying,  he  turned  indignantly  from  his  persecutor,  and,  as  it  wab 
then  time  for  morning  service,  he  went  immediately  to  sir  Richanl 

*  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.  p.  166 
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Browne's  chapel,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  hdA 
these  princes  comforted  themselves  by  attending  devoutly  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  persecuted  church  of  England.  When  Gloucester  returned  from 
divine  service,  he  went  to  his  apartments  as  usual,  little  thinking  the 
course  his  mother  had  taken.  He  found,  to  his  consternation,  that 
queen  Henrietta  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  dinner  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  he  must  have  starved  that  day,  if  lord  Hatton  had 
not  taken  him  home  to  his  table,  and  begged  him  to  accept  a  future 
lodging  at  his  house.  The  young  prince  was  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  to  accept  his  hospitality ;  for  he  generously  reminded  lord  Hatton 
that  it  might  occasion  Cromwell  to  sequester  his  estate  in  England, 
the  remnant  of  which  was,  as  yet,  spared  to  this  banished  cavalier.* 

When  Gloucester  left  the  Palais  Royal,  with  a  heavy  heart,  queen 
Henrietta  received  a  visit  from  her  sister-in-law,  the  queen  regent  of 
France,  who  was  eager  to  know  what  success  these  severe  measures, 
(which  they  had  previously  concerted  with  Montague,)  had  had  in 
inducing  submission.  At  the  desire  of  Queen  HenrietUi,  she  sent  the 
young  duke  of  Anjou,'  her  second  son,. to  seek  his  cousin,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  to  represent  to  him,  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  trouble  he 
would  incur  by  resisting  the  wills  of  both  queens.  Anjou  returned,  after 
a  long  search, and  said  that  no  one  l^new  whither  Gloucester  had  taken 
refuge,  after  he  found  that  his  apartments  were  dismantled  and  his  food 
cashiered.  The  queens,  at  length,  after  experiencing  some  alarm,  heard 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  with  lord  Hatton ;  thither  they  sent  the  marquia 
dn  Plessis,  to  persuade  him  into  submission,  but  the  sole  message  he 
could  induce  him  to  send  was,  ^^that  he  was  more  than  ever  attached  to 
Che  church  of  England,  however  fallen  and  distressed  she  might  be." 

That  night,  after  his  return  from  evening  prayers,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester stole  back  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  take  the  opportunity  of  bidding 
farewell*  to  his  sister,  the  princess  Henrietta,  before  their  mother  returned 
from  vespers  at  her  Chaillot  convent.  But  the  moment  the  young 
princess  heard  of  his  intention  to  resist  the  queen's  will,  and  to  leave 
her,  she  began  to  shriek  and  cry  aloud.  "Oh  me,  my  mother!  Oh  me, 
my  brother!  Oh,  my  mother,  what  shall  I  do  ?  ]  am  undone  for  ever.'''* 
The  duke  gathered  from  these  exclamations  that  she  was  in  mortal  ter* 
ror  of  the  queen's  displeaf^ure ;  he  therefore  left  her,  and  disconsolately 
sought  his  own  sleeping-room,  which  he  found  cold  and  dismantled, 
nith  the  sheets  taken  off  the  bed.^  While  poor  Gloucester  was  looking 
in  dismay  at  this  very  un-maternal  arrangement  for  his  night's  rest,  hia 
groom  entered  in  great  perplexity,  to  know  what  he  should  do  with  hie 
horses,  for  the  queen's  comptroller  was,  by  her  commands,  turning 
them  out  of  the  royal  stables.  The  duke  declared  a  new  place  could 
not  be  found  for  them  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  The  comptroller  said, 
^queen  Henrietta  would  discharge  him  before  morning,  if  they  remained 
daring  that  night."     Gloucester,  when  all   these  cares  regapding  hie 

*Cart©'»  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166-7. 

'Afterwards  duke  of  Orleans. — Carte's  Life  of  Oimonda 

f  The  Late  Troubles  in  England,  p.  437. 

*  Cane's  Life  of  Ormonde. 
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honcM,  his  denrants,  and  himself,  were  thrown  upon  his '  haiidB,  wm 
penniless,  and  just  fourteen. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  sold  the  last  jewel  he  pofl« 
Bessed,  which  was  the  George  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  to  provide  the 
persecuted  son  of  his  master  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  equally 
disgraceful  of  Henrietta  to  distress  her  husband's  faithful  and  impover- 
ished servants,  by  throwing  on  them  the  maintenance  of  her  son,  as  it 
was  to  persecute  him  for  his  integrity  in  preserving  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  his  father  in  his  tender  childhood.  This  was  decidedly  the 
worst  action  queen  Henrietta  ever  committed. 

This  religious  persecution,  carried  on  against  one  of  her  own  family, 
made  Henrietta  exceedingly  unpopular  among  the  faithful  servants  of 
Charles  I.  Religious  bigotry  was  active  in  the  miuds  of  both  parties, 
and  produced  its  usual  consequences,  a  venomous  political  hatred. 

The  queen  seems  to  have  taken  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  her  superior 
influence  in  the  land  of  their  mutual  banishment,  to  show  former  gnidges 
and  jealousies,  which  she  had  imbibed  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband, 
against  chancellor  Hyde,  Ormonde,  and  many  others,  among  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  church-of-England  royafists;  but,  it  must  be  owned, 
there  was  no  love  lost,  for  they  hated  her  most  bitterly.  Hyde  has  left 
curious  minutes  of  his  farewell  interview  with  the  queen,  when  he  de- 
parted from  Paris  to  join  her  son  at  Cologne,  in  the  autumn  of  1664. 
Previously,  the  queen  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  with  him,  but 
lord  Percy  intimated  to  him  her  permission  for  audience  of  leave.  When 
he  came  into  her  presence,  she  reproached  him  for  disrespect,  and  told 
him  ^  that  every  one  noticed  he  never  entered  her  presence,  though  he 
lodged  under  her  roof." 

The  chancellor  replied,  ^Hhat  she  had  mentioned  his  punishment,  and 
not  his  fault ;  that  it  was  true  he  wished  not  all  the  world  to  behold 
that  he  was  not  favoured  by  her  who  was  the  widow  of  his  late  bene- 
fiictor,  and  the  mother  of  his  present  king;  and  that,  as  she  enjoyed  the 
assistance  of  a  puissant  court,  and  he  had  not  in  his  power  to  aid  her 
with  the  smallest  service,  he  had  abstained  from  obtruding  himself  on 
her  presence, ^as  he  knew  he  was  unwelcome;  but  he  hoped  she  would 
not  now  dismiss  him^  without  naming  what  she  had  taken  amiss  in  his 
conduct." 

Queen  Henrietta  could  have  told  him  that  his  zeal  in  keeping  hci 
pons  steady  in  their  attachment  to  the  church  of  England  was  the  head 
and  front  of  his  offending.  But  though  she  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
their  compliance  with 'the  dominant  religion  of  Fratice  would  seem  at 
once  time-serving,  insincere,  and  ruinous  to  all  their  future  hopes  in 
England,  still  she  did  not  name  the  real  cause  o[  her  heart-burning 
igainst  her  husband's  old  friend.  She  said  some  passionate  words  re- 
jpecting  an  old  grudge,  ^^  that  he  had  lessened  formerly  her  credit  with 
her  husband,  but  that  she  should  be  glad  to  change  her  opinion  now." 
80,  carelessly  extending  her  hand  to  him,  and  turning  half  away  whil« 
be  knelt  and  kissed  it,  she  departed,  with  a  displeased  air,  into  her  bed- 
tbamber. 

The  duke  of  York  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  assist  his  young 
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brother;  indeed,  he  was  nearly  under  as  much  disgrace  as  Glouceslei 
with  his  mother  for  the  same  cause.'  This  prince  testified  as  ardent  an 
attachment  to  the  church  of  England^  while  oppressed  and  exiled,  as  he 
sliowed  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  decline  of  his  life.  No  repre- 
seiitations  of  interest,  made  by  his  mother,  could  induce  him  to  forsaka 
his  father's  faith.  Charles  11.  had  charged  him  to  watch  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  mother,  in  regard  to  the  religious  education  of  their 
young  brother.  He  wrote  to  him  thus:* — ^^  I  have  told  you  what  the 
queen  hath  promised  me,  concerning  our  brother  Harry,  in  point  of  reli- 
gion; and  I  have  given  him  charge  to  inform  you  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  upon  him,  in  which  case  you  will  take  the  best  care  you  can  to 
prevent  his  being  wrought  upon." 

AVhen  the  princess  of  Orange  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia  (who  then 
resided  under  the  protection  of  the  States  of  Holland)  heard  of  the  per^ 
secutions  which  young  Gloucester  was  enduring  from  his  mother,  oq 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  religion  of  which  they  were  both  tried 
and  sincere  votaries,  they  were  shocked  and  indignant,  and  urged  Charles 
II.  to  send  for  him  to  them.  The  admiraMe  queen  of  Bohemia  thus 
wrote  her  mind  to  sir  Edward  Nicholas  on  this  subject:' — ^l  was, 
Saturday  last,  with  my  best  niece  (the  princess  of  Orange)  at  Teiling, 
it  being  her  birth-day ;  I  assure  you  that  she  is  in  much  trouble  for  her 
dear  brother  Gloucester.  I  am  sorry  the  king  (Charles  If.)  has  so  much 
cause  for  grief;  I  beseech  God  that  he  may  speedily  remedy  it  I  be- 
lieve that  my  dear  nephew  Gloucester  has  a  good  resolution,  but  there 
is  no  trusting  to  one  of  his  tender  age.  I  confess  I  did  not  think  the 
queen,  his  mother,  would  have  proceeded  thus."  The  postscript  to  this 
letter  comprised  an  important  event,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  to  queen 
Henrietta,  and  this  was  the  arrival  of  Anne  Hyde,  at  the  Hague,  as  maid 
of  honour  to  the  princess  of  Orange.  The  princess  had  previously,  out 
of  gratitude  for  the  fidelity  of  chancellor  Hyde  to  her  unfortunate 
father,  given  him  a  house  of  hers  at  Breda,  rent-free,  without  which,  as 
he  declares,  he  must  have  wanted  shelter  for  his  children.  When  his 
eldest  daughter  was  about  fifteen,  the  princess,  who  was  very  fond  of 
her,  wished  to  relieve  the  chancellor  of  her  maintenance..  The  chan- 
cellor reminded  her  that  queen  Henrietta  would  be  oflended,  because  he 
knew  she  wished  to  recommend  a  young  lady  in  the  place  of  young 
mistress  Killigrew,  who  had  died  of  the  small-pox,  while  the  princes? 
of  Orange  was  slaying  at  the  Spa  with  the  king,  her  brother.  He  de- 
clared likewise,  ^^  that  her  royal  highnesses  favour  to  his  daughter  would 
draw  upon  him  a  further  access  of  the  displeasure  of  his  queen,  which 
already  heavily  oppressed  him,  and  that  her  royal  highness  would  ex- 
»)erience  her  share."  To  which  the  princess  of  Orange  very  properly 
replied,  **  I  have  always  paid  the  duty  to  the  queen,  my  mother,  which 
was  her  due,  but  1  am  mistress  of  my  own  family,  and  can  receive  what 
wrvants  I  please ;  nay,  1  should  wrong  my  mother  if  1  forbore  to  iio  m 
good  and  just  action  les:  her  majesty  should  be  offended  at  it     I  know 

'Autograph  Memoirs  of  James  II.  'Miscellanea  Aulica,  p.  108. 

*Tlie  queen  of  Bohemia  to  sir  E.  NicboIaB,  dated  Nov.  10,  1664. — ^Evelyn'i 
f^rre^pcndeuce,  &c.|  vol.  iv.  p.  152. 
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Ihat  sotiio  ill  offices  have  been  done  you  to  my  mother,  but  I  doubt  ifot 
that  in  due  time  she  will  discern  that  she  has  been  mistaken.'' 

Chancellor  Hyde  remained  greatly  averse  to  a  separation  from  hia 
daughter;  but  the  partiality  of  the  princess  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia 
to  the  young  lady  overbore  his  reluctance,  and  Anne  Hyde  was  finally 
established  at  the  Hague. 

Meantime,  queen  Henrietta  showed  some  repentance  for  her  cruelty 
•to  her  youngest  son;  but,  poor  as  they  were,  her  children  and  her  hus- 
band''s  family  preferred  taking  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  upon  them, 
to  trusting  his  religion  and  happiness  with  her.    . 

"*  By  tbU  post^'*  wrote  the  queea  of*  Bohemia,  **I  have  had  very  good  news  of 
Gloucester's  constancy  in  his  religion,  and  of  my  lord  of  Ormonde's  handsome 
carriage  in  that  bufiino.ss;  the  queen  saith,  *  she  will  press  him  no  further  in  it;' 
but  1  hope  the  king  (Charles  II.)  will  not  trust  to  her,  but  get  him  away.** 

This  suggestion  was  immediately  acted  upon ;  Charles  II.  wrote  for* 
mally  to  his  mother,  claiming  his  young  brother  as  his  subject.     Queen 
Henrietta  was  obliged  to  permit  him  to  dejiart,'  in  the  middle  of  Decern 
ber,  1654. 

Queen  Henrietta^  having  thus  driven  her  sons  from  her,  remained,  with 
her  young  daughter,  a  guest  in  the  Palais  Royal,  occupied  with  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  that  child's  future  destination.  She  had  ventured  to 
hope  that  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  would  be  captivated  in  due  time 
by  the  charms  of  her  daughter ;  and  the  queen-regent,  Anne  of  Austria, 
had  assured  her  '*  that  if  the  marriage  treaty  with  ^ler  brother's  daugh- 
ter, the  infanta  Maria  Theresa,  was  broken,  that  the  king,  her  son,  should 
espouse  the  young  princess  of  England ;"  but  sl^e  owned,  "  that  to  see 
hini  marry  her  Spanish  niece,  was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart."  Louis 
XIV.,  who  was  still  in  his  minority,  had  as  yet  seen  no  beauty  in  his 
young  English  cousin,  who  was  a  small  delicate  child,  and  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  showing  his  mothe*-  and  aunt,  that  if  any  accident  freed 
him  from  his  Spanish ^nc/'e,  it  was  the  last  of  his  thoughts  to  replace 
her  with  the  English  princess. 

'  There  is  a  letter  from  her  extant,  dated  on  that  day,  written  to  the  old  cava- 
lier, <»ir  Edward  Nicholas,  at  Coiognt*,  who  was  the  secretary  to  the  exiled  king. 
In  it  the  qneen  of  Br»hcmia  preferred  an  earnest  refpie.st  that  the  royal  boy  might 
be  permitted  to  visit  her  and  his  sifter  on  hia  way  to  Cologne.  "  I  long  to  hear,'* 
■he  says,  "that  mjr  sweet  nephew  Gloucester  is  at  Brussels.  My  niece  of  Orange 
bat  sent  Xick.  Armourer  to  meet  him  there.  I  have  written  by  him  to  Glouccs- 
ler,  that  if  ihe  king  would  permit  him  to  take  thi^  place  (the  Hague)  and  Tel- 
ling in  his  way  from  Brussels,  he  need  not  make  such  ha:ste  to  see  tlie  king,  who 
taw  him  lately,  but  it  is  much  longer  since  we  saw  him.-  I  am  sure  our  Hoghen 
Mogheni  will  take  no  notice  of  it,  if  they  be  not  aske<I  the  question,  as  .hey  were 
for  the  king's  cofning  to  Breda.''  The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  did  not  arrive 
at  Brussels  till  New  Year's  day.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  faithful  tuti/r,  Mr. 
Lovel.  He  visited  Teilin^,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  his  sister,  the  princesi 
of  Orange,  where  his  aunt  of  Bohemia  went  to  meet  him. 

This  young  prince  made  his  first  campaign  under  the  auspices  of  hia  brothe* 
James;  dake  of  York.  They  fought  in  the  Spanish  service  against  CromwelL 
who  attacked  the  Spanish  Netherlands  afterwards.  The  duke  of  York  records, 
when  describing  a  very  sharp  action, — *' The  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  all  tha/ 
Jay,  seconded  me,  and  behaved  as  bravely  as  any  of  his  ancestors."  Ho  wai 
tien  scaicely  sixteen      This  slight  digression  throws  some  light  en  the  perfect 
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One  evening,  in  the  spring  of  1655,  queen  Henrietta  and  her  daughiei 
ivere  invited  to  see  the  king  dance  at  a  ball,  which  Anne  of  Austria  gave 
in  her  private  apartments.  That  queen  had  been  ill  some  days,  and  ap- 
peared dressed  in  a  wrapping  robe,  and  the  cornette,  or  morning  cap  of 
that  era,  to  mark  that  she  was  an  invalid.  Her  guests  were  the  du- 
chesses and  ladies  of  her  household,  and  those  who  had  young  daughters 
brought  them  to  figure  in  the  grande  quadrille^  which  was  formed  for 
the  young  king.  The  party  was  rather  of  a  juvenile  character,  and  the 
dancers  were  from  the  age  of  the  princess  of  England,  who  was  about 
eleven,  to  the  age  of  Louis  XfV.,  who  was  just  sixteen. 

It  was  the  first  amusement  of  the  kind  in  which  the  princess  Hen- 
I'ietta  of  England  had  appeared,  and  etiquette  demanded  that  her  cousin, 
the  young  king  of  France,  should  dance  with  her.  He  was  then  dis- 
tractedly in  love  with  Marie  de  Mancini,  (niece  to  his  artful  prime- 
minister.  Mazarine,)  and  was  ready  to  share  his  crown  with  her.  Thia 
young  lady  not  being  present,  he  chose  to  dance  with  her  sister,  the 
duchess  de  Mercosur,  and,  despite  of  his  mother's  commands,  led  her 
out  as  his  partner  in  the  hranU  or  brawl,  the  national  ,dance  of  the  Eng- 
lish being  then  fashionable  in  France.  The  queen-regent  rose  abruptly 
from  her  chair  of  state,  where  she  was  sitting  by  queen  Henrietta,  and 
advancing  to  Louis*  XIV.,  took  the  niece  of  Mazarine  from  him,  and 
conmianded  him  to  lead  the  young  princess  of  England  to  the  dance. 
Queen  Henrietta,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  anger  of  her  sisler-in-Iaw  and 
4he  lowering  brow  of  her  nephew,  immediately  rose  and  joined  the 
group;  she  assured  the  king  ^^  that  her  daughter  would  not  dance,  she 
was  too  young,  besides  she  had  hurt  her  foot,  and  could  not  be  his 
partner."  These  polite  excuses  availed  not;  Anne  of  Austria  declared 
that  if  the  queen  of  England  sufilered  not  her  daughter  to  dance,  the  king 
should  have  no  partner  of  lower  rank.  The  result  was,  that  neither 
Louis  XIV.  nor  the  princess  Henrietta  joined  the.  dancers.  The  king 
was  in  disgrace  all  the  evening  with  his  mother,  who  reproached  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  he  answered,  sullenly,  ^^  that  he  did  not  like  little 
girls." ' 

The  queen  of  England  could  not  help  attributing  the  rudeness  of  the 
young  king  to  contempt  for  her  fallen  state.     She,  however,  experienced 

harmony  that  prevnilcd  among  the  children  of  Charles  I.,  and  their  attachment 
to.the  church  of  England  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  worldly  motive  to  in- 
duce them  to  adhere  to  it.  The  tender  friendship  that  subsisted  between  the 
queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  brdther's  children,  although  rival  interests  rendered 
their  de:«cendants  foes,  is  likewisce  an  historical  fact,  fully  proved  by  her  corre- 
tpondence,  from  which  the  above  quotations  have  been  made.  She  felt  all  tlieir 
wrongs  and  sufferings  as  keenly,  or  more  so,  than  her  own ;  she  loved  and  che> 
rishcd  their  friends,  and  hated  their  foes,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  her  nature. 
Elizabeth  detested  Christine  of  Sweden,  and  utterly -refused  introduction  to  her, 
on  account  of  the  abuse  that  fantastic  personage  levelled  at  Charles  I.,  "•  her  most 
ilear  brother,"  and  the  sycophantic  homage  she  offered  to  Cromwell.  **  Mure," 
wrote  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  at  this  juncture,  "Cromwell  is  the  beast  in  the 
Revelations,  whom  aU  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  worship.  I  wish  him  a  iik« 
Mild,  and  speedily.' — Letters  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Evelyn  Collection. 
*  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  v.  pp.  185,  186. 
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A  Still  .iiore  serious  mortification  when  the  princess  Marguerite,  the 
daughter  of  her  sister,  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  arrived  at  the  court  €^ 
France,  literally  as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Louis  XIV.  This  tawny 
princess  tre«ied  her  aunt  and  the  fair,  delicate,  English  princess,  her 
daughter,  with  the  supercilious  condescension  that  some  rich  heiresses 
use  towarrls  i>oor  relations.' 

For  nearly  two  years  a  coldness  had  been  kept  up  between  qneen 
Henrietta  and  her  sons^  who  were  inclined  to  view  her  exclusive  fond- 
ness for  their  young  catholic  sister  with  something  like  angry  jealousy, 
when  the  princess  of  Orange  paid  her  a  visit  in  hopes  of  reconciling  all 
diflerences.  1 'he  queen*  was  delighted  to  see  her  eldest  daughter ;  but 
the  moment  she  beheld  her,  the  mania  of  conversion  returned.  She  car* 
ried  her  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  who  beset  the  poor  princess  with  their 
pious  entreaties;  father  Cyprian  added  his  theological  arguments;  but 
all  in  vaip  the  princess  of  Orange  persisted  in  remaining  true  to  the 
church  of  England.' 

It  was  at  this  vi^it  that  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  accompanied  his 
sister  at  the  end  of  his  campaign  as  her  escort  to  Paris,  fell  in  love  with 
Annie  Hyde,  of  wrom  he  thus  speaks  in  his  memoirs: — ^^^ Besides  her 
person,  she  had  aU  the  qualities  proper  to  inflame  a  heart  less  apt  to.  take 
fire  than  his;^'  and  she  brought  his  passion  to  such  a  height,  that,  between 
the  time  he  first  saw  her  and  the  winter  before  the  king^s  restoration,  he 
resolved  to  m8r**v  none  but  her,  and  promised  her  to  do  it.  The  king, 
to  whom  he  cootided  his  passion,  refused  his  consent,  and  dissuaded  his 
brother  from  the  marriage,  which. made  him  conceal  it  for  several  months.' 

Time  and  death,  meanwhile,  were  silently  effecting  a  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  England ;  but  the  decease  of  her  great 
enemy,  Cromwell,  at  first  raised  no  hopes  in  the  mind  of  the  widowed 
queen,  for  the  restoration  of  her  son.  It  is  a  curious  point  to  be  able  to 
unveil  her  actual  feelings  at  this  crisis,  by  means  of  the  following  letter,^ 
written  to  a  person  in  whom  she  so  thoroughly  confided  as  madame  de 
Sf otteville.  It  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  that  lady,  congratulating  her 
on  the  removal  oPiier  persecutor. 

Queen   Hekrirtta  Mabia  to  Madami   r*   Motteyilli. 

•*You  might  accuse  me  with  ren-on  of  showing  littlt  *on»Ibility  to  the  kir:dne*fl 
of  my  frienii«»  if  I  did  not  inform  you  that  I  only  received  your  .eiter  tlii«  «»rn 
iDg,  though  dated  on  Sunday.  I  thougiit  you  would  hear  with  joy  the  nevrs  oi 
the  death  uf  that  scHeraX;  but  I  own  to  you,  whether  it  be  that  my  heart  it  90 
Wrapped  in  melancholy,  that  it  is  incapable  of  it,  or  that  J  really  see  not,  as  yet, 
Eoy  great  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  us,  but  1  feel  no  very  great  satisfaction; 

^Madarhe  de  Motteville,  vol.  v.  pp.  185,  186. 

*MS.  of  P^re  Cyprian,  who  admits,  when  discussing  this  visit,  that  queen  HeQ 
rietta  bad  secretly  endeavoured  to  turn  her  daughter  Mary  from  the  church  of 
Bng-and  in  her  girlhood. 

•Autograph  Life  of  James  II.,  edited  by  Macpherson,  pp.  15 — 21. 

^Madams  de  Motteville,  vol.  v.,  p.  276.  'lliis  letter  is  headed,  "Copy  of  a 
letter  Df  Henriette  Marie,  queen  of  England,  written  throughout  with  her  own 
hand,  to  madame  de  Motteville,  this  Wednesday,  September  18,  K)58,  N.  S.'* 
The  death  of  Cromwell  had  occurred  September  13,  N.  S.,  September  3,  Old 
Iqrle. 
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the  mo9t  I  have  is,  seeing  the  hopes  of  all  my  fViends.  I  beg  yoti  will  tb«n< 
tnadame  dn  Plessis  and  mademoiselle  de  Belnave  very  warmly.  I  should  »m 
indeed  rejoiced  to  make  the  fourth  in  your  company.  I  would  dwell  long  «ia 
the  tried  friendship  of  all  of  you  for  me;  but  in  truth  there  is  more  in  my  heart 
than  can  be  expressed,  and  my  actions  shall  make  you  see  it  on  all  occasions. 
I  entreat  you  to  believe,  or  you  will  wrong  me,  thai  I  am,  from  the  depth  of  my 
.•«oul,  your  friend.  Hen eiktts  Mabik  R." 

The  hopes  of  better  times,  which  had  appeared  so  indistinct  to  the 
mind  of  the  widow  of  Charles  ].,  were  gradually  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months,  when  the  appearance  of  certain  English  tiuio- 
servers,  who  flocked  to  her  court,  and  endeavoured  to  forestal  her  favour, 
proved  the  unerring  symptoms  of  approaching  prosperity.  From  the 
journal  of  one  of  these  fair-weather  friends  may  be  gathered  the  follow- 
ing  intelligence:  "After  the  death  of  Cromwell,"  says  sir  John  Reresby, 
"  I  endeavoured  to  be  known  in  the  queen-mother's  court  which  she 
kept  then  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Her  majesty,  at  that  time,  I  ad  none  of 
her  children  with  her,  but  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria;  and  as  few  of 
the  English  n^de  their  court  to  her,  I  was  the  better  received.  I  spoke 
French,  and  danced  pretty  well,  and  the  young  princess,  then  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  behaved  to  me  with  all  the  civil  freedom  that  might 
be ;  she  danced  with  me,  played  on  the  harpsichord  to  me  in  her  cham- 
ber, suffered  me  to  wait  on  her  as  she  walked  in  the  garden,  and  some- 
times to  toss  her  in  a  swing  between  two  great  trees,  and,  in  fine,  to  be 
present  at  all  her  innocent  diversions.' 

"  The  queen  had  a  great  afl'ection  for  England,  though  she  had  met 
with  such  severity  of  usage  there.  Before  the  great  men  and  ladies  of 
France,  she  discoursed  much  in  praise  of  the  people  and  coimtry^-of 
their  courage,  their  generosity,  and  good  nature;  and  she  would  excuse 
the  rebellion,  as  being  brought  about  by  some  desperate  enthusiasts, 
rather  than  proceeding  from  the  temper  of  the  nation.  To  give  a  little 
instance  of  her  care  in  regard  to  our  countrymen,  I  happened  one  day  to 
carry  an  English  gentleman  to  court,  and  he,  willing  to  be  very  gay,  had 
got  him  a  garniture  of  rich  red  and  yellow  ribbons  to  his  suit;  and  the 
queen,  observing  the  absurd  efiect,  called  to  me,  and  advised  me  to  tell 
my  friend  to  mend  his  taste  a  little  as  to  his  choice  of  ribbons,  for  the 
two  colours  he  had  joined  were  ridiculous  in  France,  and  would  make 
people  laugh  at  him." 

"  I  had  three  cousins  in  an  English  convent,  in  France,  one  of  them 
an  ancient  lady,  since  abbess  of  the  house.  Thither  the  queen  wa« 
wont  to  retire  for  some  days,  and  this  lady  told  me  that  lord  Jermyn  had 
the  queen  greatly  in  awe  of  him,  and  indeed  it  was  obvious  that  he  had 
•jncommon  interest  with  her  and  her  concerns ;  but  that  he  was  married 
to  her  or  had  children  by  her,  as  some  have  reported,  I  did  not  then 
believe,  though  the  thing  was  certainly  so."  Pepys  mentions  the  same 
gossip  story,  and  speaks  of  a  daugliter  that  the  queen  had  by  lord 
JcTniyn. 

An  assertion  has  likewise  been  made  in  print,  to  the  following  efilec!, 

'  Sir  John  Heresby's  Memoirs,  p.  4.     Swinging  was  still  a  fashionable  diversicNB 
iQ  th9  time  of  Addison.     See  the  Spectator. 
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by  an  anonymous  writer :  "  I  myself  have  often  heard  Mr.  R.  Osborne, 
then  at  Paris,  with  the  exiled  king,  affirm  that  he  saw  lord  Jermyn  atiw 
q^ieen  Henrietta  solemnly  married  together.'^  Who  I  myself  may  be, 
by  name,  it  would  not  be  easy  at  present  to  discover;  he  is  tlie  anony- 
nnous  author  of  a  most  atrocious  libel,  published  in  1690,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  surpassing  all  the  other  personal  slanders  on  the 
Stuart  sovereigns,  a  difficult  task,  but  he  has  cerUiinly  accomplished  it.' 

So  little  did  the  government  of  France  expect  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  that  cardinal  Mazarine,  fearful  of  incurring  the 
eiirnity  of  Cromwell's  successor,  would  not  permit  Charles  II.  to  stay 
more  than  a  few  days  with  queen  Henrietta,  when  he  was  on  his  road 
froin  Fontarabia.  Both  the  queen  and  her  son  earnestly  petitioned  .that 
tie  might  be  permitted-  to  stay  longer  with  her,  she  being  then  at  her 
country-seat,  at  Colombes*,'  nevertheless,  Mazarine  insisted  on  his 
departure  from  France.  Charles  left  his  mothei  unwillingly,  as  he  had 
many  consultations  to  hold  with  her,  respecting  the  important  change- 
in  English  afiairs,  and  to  the  regret  of  both,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Brussels. 

Reresby,  who  was  rather  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  public 
iiiitid  in  England  than  the  French  prime  minister,  remained  a  close 
attendant  on  queen  Henrietta's  court,  and  was  actually  there  when  the 
news  of  the  Restoration  arrived.  He  affirms  that  the  queen  expressed 
extravagant  joy  ;  and  that  the  whole  French  and  English  court  might 
rejoice  with  her,  she  gave  a  magnificent  ball,  to  which  every  courtier 
of  note,  belonging  to  either  country,  was  invited,  and  all  the  English 
gentlemen  of  whatsoever  politics  they  might  be,  were  guests ;  among 
others,  sir  John  Reresby,  was  commanded  by  the  queen  to  dance  with 
the  cardinal's  niece,  the  beautiful  Hortense  Mancini.  ^*  There  was  a 
much  greater  resort  at  this  time  to  our  queen's  court,"  pursues  Reresby, 
^  than  to  those  of  the  two  French  queens,  for  her  good  humour  and  wit, 
and  the  great  beauty  of  the  young  princess,  her  daughter,  made  it  more 
attractive  than  th^  solemn  Spanish  etiquette  observed  in  the  others.  .1 
had  more  honours  from  our  queen  and  her  daughter,  while  I  staid  at 
Paris,  than  I  deserved."  That  certainly  was  true,  since  the  only  return 
he  ni^de  for  their  hospitality,  was  to  promulgate  a  slander,  for  which 
Dot  the  slightest  evidence  can  be  discovered. 

In  private,  the  joy  of  queen  Henrietta  assumed  a  devout  character:  it 
appears  that  she  was  at  the  Palais  Royal  when  the  news  arrived  ind 
hastened  from  her  abode  to  her  nuns  at  Chaillot  the  moment  she  heard 
of  it^  to  glad  them  with  the  good  tidings.  Here  she  remained  till'  hei 
son,  Charles  II.,  paid  her  a  flying  visit,  incognito,  to  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  her  on  the  subject.  The  mother  and  son  dined 
together  in  the  refectory  of  the  Chaillot  convent,  and  were  waited  on  ai 
table  by  the  nuns.  In  the  evening  the  queen  assisted  at  a  solemn  8er« 
vice  in  the  chapel,  in  which  the  whole  choir  sung,  and  prayers  were 

*  Secret  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  with  a  True  Poi 
traictare  of  William  Henry  of  Nassau. 
^Memoirs  of  James  IL,  written  by  himself. 
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offered  for  Ihe  benedictions  of  Heaven  on  the  royal  family  of  Eng. 
land.' 

The  queen  resumed,  from  this  time,  all  her  former  activity  of  mind ; 
and  to  assist  her  son  in  his  restoration,  she  exerted  herself  to  obtain  for 
him  a  loan,  or  present,  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  from  the  duchess  of 
Savoy,  her  sister,  and  she  renewed  every  ancient  tie  and  alliance  in  his 
favour. 

The  delirious  joy  of  the  Restoration,  May  29, 1660,  was  not  witnessed 
by  her,  a  circumstance  which  called  forth  the  following  apostrophe  from 
her  poet  and  secretary,  the  celebrated  Cowley,  in  his  ode  on  the  return 
tnd  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

"Where's  now  the  royal  mother — where? 
Tp  take  her  mighty  share 
In  this  inspiring  sight, 
And  with  the  part  she  takes,  to  add  to  the  delight  1 

'      Ah,  why  art  thou  not  here  ? 

Thou  always  best,  and  now  the  happiest  queen ! 

To  see  our  joy,  and  with  new  joy  be  seen. 
How  well  thy  different  virtues  thee  become, 
Daughter  of  triumphs,  queen  of  martyrdom  !" 

Her  delay  seenis  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  negotiation  she  had 
in  hand,  in  regard  to  her  daughter's  marriage  with  her  nephew  Philippe, 
who,  by  the  death  of  her  brother  Gaston,  in  the  autumn  of  1659,  had 
lately  become  duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  for  the 
union  of  his  eldest  brother,  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa, 
Orleans  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  his  beautiful  cousin.  It  is  said 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  likewise  sensibly  touched  by  her  charms,  when  it 
was  too  late.  A  marriage  between  one  or  other  of  her  royal  nephews, 
with  her  daughter,  was  the  aim  of  Henrietta,  from  the  time  she  deter* 
mined  to  bring  her  up  a  catholic.  Even  so  unworldly  a  person  as  Pere 
Cyprian  was  fully  aware  of  the  policy  of  tlie  queen  of  England  in  this 
matter.  His  manuscripts  contain  a  graphic  portrait  of  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land. He  says :  "  Now,  I  will  continue  the  history  di  my  petite  pnn- 
cesse.  It  was  well  known  how  entirely  she  was  beloved  by  the  queen 
her  mother.  Indeed  it  often  happens,  that  parents  love  most  tenderly 
their  youngest  children,  witness  the  affection  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  for 
Joseph  and  Benjamin.  Of  all  her  children,  certainly  the  queen  cherished 
la  petite  princesnt  the  most,  though  she  had  for  the  whole  the  true  affec- 
tion of  a  mother.''  It  must  be  owned,  with  due  deference  to  the  Pere 
Cyprian  Gamache,  that  she  had  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  showing  it^ 
to  those  who  persisted  in  attending  the  service  of  the  church  of  England. 

"  La  petite  princesse^^^  continues  the  father,  '^  was  of  a  rare. beauty,  oi 
a  sweet  temper,  and  a  noble  spirit,  and  applied  herself  to  all  the  exercises 
fitting  to  her  royal  degree.  She  excelled  the  most  skilful  in  dances,  in 
musical  instruments,  and  all  similar  accomplishments;  the  elegance  of 
her  person,  her  port  sweetly  majestic,  and  all  her  movements  so  justly 
and  tastefully  regulated,  called  forth  the  praises  of  every  one  who  beheld 
her.  Above  all,  her  aunt,  madatne  Christine,  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  en- 
ried  the  queen,  her  mother,  la  petite  princesse.     Supposing  that  she  w— 

Unedited  MS.  at  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Secret  Archives  of  France. 
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to  be  brouj^ht  up  as  a  protestaat,  like  her  brothers  and  sisters,  her  aunt 
of  Savoy  expressed  a  wish  to  take  her  for  her  own,  and  bring  her  up  in 
the  religion  that  she  thought  would  make  her  graces  of  mind  equal  those 
of  her  person.'' 

As  this  sister  of  queen  Henrietta  had  disgraced  her  regency  by  a  fierce 
persecution  of  the  Vaudois — that  infamous  persecution,  which  called 
forth  the  glorious  sonnet  of  Milton,  commencing — 

"  Avenge,  O  Lord  1  thy  martyrd  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,'^ 

it  was  better  that  la  petite  princesse  was  educated  under  the  mild  tuition 
of  her  loving  tutor,  father  Cyprian. 

The  peaceable  re-establishment  of  king  Charles  II.  in  his  kingdoms, 
without  war,  without  contest,  and  without  a  sword  being  drawn,  occur- 
red at  the  time  when  the  princess,  his  sister,  had  gained  the  perfection 
of  her  beauty.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
Louis  XIV.,  proposed  to  marry  her,  and  demanded  her  of  the  q\ieen  her 
mother.' 

This  afl^ir  came  to  a  conclusion,  when  Charles  11.  had  been  settled  in 
his  kingdom  about  five  months;  queen  Henrietta  knew  there  was  the 
important  point  of  the  portion  of  the  young  princess  to  settle  with  the 
English,  parliament.  She  therefore  resolved  to  go  to  England  with  her 
daughter,  to  conclude  the  negotiation,  and  take  possession  at  the  same 
time  of  her  own  long  withheld  dowry.  She  hoped  likewise  to  break 
the  marriage  of  her  second  son  James,  with  Mrs.  Anne  Hyde,  of  vvhich 
she  had  heard  some  rumours,  with  rage  and  disgjist.  She  need  not  have 
been  so  very  indignant,  if  it  is  true  that  she  had  undertaken  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  the  niece  of  cardinal  Mazarine  with  her  son, 
Charles  IL,^  for  Mazarine  and  his  family  had  sprung  from  the  very 
lowest  classes  in  their  native  country,  while  the  ancestors  of  Anne  Hyde 
belonged  to  a  rank  of  English  country  gentry,  the  noblles  minores^  as 
they  are  very  truly  called  in  the  Issue  Rolls,  from  among  whom  the 
proudest  of  her  son's  royal  ancestors  had  not  disdained  to  choose 
queens.  Perhaps  her  chief  inducement  to  negotiate  this  degrading  mar- 
riage was,  that  she  meant  to  divert  the  cardinal  from  shaking  her  son^s 
newly-settled  throne  by  his  intrigues.  However,  Charles  11.  positively 
refused  the  alliance,  and  death  removed  Mazarine  a  few  weeks  aftei 
queen  Henrietta  had  undertaken  this  commission. 

Queen  Henrietta  was  never  again  to  behold  the  son  with  whom  bhc 
had  parted  with  such  wrath,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  church 
of  England.  The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  had  accompanied  his  bro- 
thers at  the  Restoration,  and  had  been  received  with  great  regard,  oii 
account  of  his  firmness  to  his  religious  principles.  He  fell  ill  with  the 
small-pox,  in  September,  and  died  on  the  22(1  of  that  month,  ^^  notwith- 
standing repctited  bleedings,"  as  the  public  papers  of  the  day  a^hrm. 

The  queen's  grief  for  the  death  of  her  youngest  son  was  interrupted 
by  the  unwelcome  confirmation  of  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York 
with  Anne  Hyde.    Nothing  couhi  exceed  her  exasperation  at  this  event; 

■ 

^MS.  of  Pere  Gaii)m;i)e.  *Matiame  de  Motieville,  vol.  vi. 
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't  was  not  allayed  by  the  letters  she  received  from  her  eldest  daughter, 
the  princess  of  Orange,  who  had  arrived  in  England  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  whole  discovery,  and  was  warm  in  the  expression  of  her  rage  at  the 
idea  of  her  maid  becoming  her  sister-in-law.  The  queen  expedited  hei 
journey  to  England,  in  hopes  of  rending  asunder  ties  which  she  resolved 
should  not  be  permanent ;  she  immediately  wrote  a  very  severe  letter  to 
her  son  James,  reproaching  him  '^  for  having  such  low  thoughts  as  to 
wish  to  marry  such  a  woman."  The  duke  of  York  showed  his  mother's 
letter  to  his  beloved,  and  assured  her  he  would  not  be  moved  by  it  to 
her  injury.  To  king  Charles  II.  the  queen  wrote,  ^^  that  she  was  on  her 
way  to  England,  to  prevent,  with  her  authority,  so  great  a  stain  and  dis- 
honour to  the  crown ;"  and,  among  other  passionate  expressions,  she 
added,  ^^  that  her  purpose  was  to  complain  to  the  parliament  against  the 
lord-chancellor,  and  to  urge  that  the  highest  remedies  were  to  be  applied 
for  the  prevention  of  so  great  a  mischief." ' 

Meantime  envy  and  scandal  had  been  busy  with  their  usual  work ;  a 
knot  of  profligate  courtiers,  stimulated  by  the  hopes  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  the  queen-mother  and  the  princess  of  Orange,  had  invented 
9o  many  atrocious  slanders  on  the  character  of  the  wife  of  the  duke  of 
Fork,  that  no  man  of.  honour  could  liave  retained  an  attachment  to  her, 
while  they  persisted  in  their  testimony. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Uneen  arrives  at  Calais  —  Meets  her  son,  the  duke  of  York — Kates  him  for  his 
marriage — Embarks  with  him  on  board  his  fleet — Lands  at  Dover^Faiiaticism 
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—Queen's  arrangements  of  revenue  and  household — Her  portraits  as  a  widow 
—Embarkation  at  Portsmouth  —  Dangers  and  adventures  —  Forced  to  land 
again — Illness  of  her  daughter — Arrival  in  France — >Iarriage  of  her  daughter 
with  Orleans' — Queen  grieved  by  her  imprudence — Queen  returns  to  Englauil 
—Her  residence  at  Somerset  House,  &rC.  —  (Conduct  in  England  —  Declining 
Hsaltp  —  Returns  to  France  —  Residence  at  Colombe  —  Grief  at  the  war  with 
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/  '  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  L  p.  384. 
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ifiouTtiing  throughout  England  and  France — Grief  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans-^ 
Elegiac  verses  to  the  memory  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

Full  of  wrath  at  the  imprudence  of  her  second  son's  marriage  with 
ATX  English  gentlewoman,  the  queen-mother  arrived  at  Calais,  to  embark 
with  her  beautiful  darling,  the  princess  Henrietta,  for  those  shores  from 
which  she  had  so  long  been  banished.  Her  son,  the  duke  of  Tork^ 
against  whom  her  rage  flamed  so  high,  arrived  at  Calais  the  same  day, 
Oct.  f-f,  1660,  to  escort  her,  as  lord  high  admiral,  to  England,  for  which 
purpose  a  fleet  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British  navy  waited  under  his 
command.  ■ 

Directly  queen  Henrietta  saw  her  son,  her  passion  gave  vent  to  a  tor- 
rent  of  reproaches  on  the  subject  of  his  engagement  with  Anne  Hyde. 
Thi  wrong  which  the  duke  imagined  had  been  done  to  his  disinterested 
love  was  then  burning  at  his  heart,  and  he  replied  to  his  royal  mother, 
^  that  he  asked  her  pardon  for  having  placed  his  affections  so  low ;  that 
he  had  been  punished  by  the  un worthiness  of  the  object,  of  which  he 
had  received  such  evidence,  that  he  would  never  again  see  her,  nor  could 
he  own  as  his  wife,  a  woman  who  had  been  so  basely  false  to  him.'" ' 
The  queen  expressed  herself  well  satisfied  with  this  resolution,  and 
nothing  now  prevented  her  from  enjoying  the  scene  of  her  embarkation 
which  took  place  with  the  utmost  splendour,  as  a  grand  marine  festival 

"All  those  mighty  vessels  were  hung,  from  the  topsails  to  the  decks, 
with  the  gayest  flags,  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  trees,''  says  P^re  Ga- 
mache,  who  is  the  only  historian  of  this  embarkation ;  ^^  the  masts  of 
•  that  great  fleet  seemed  to  rise  thickly  as  a  forest.  Their  cannon  began 
to  discharge,  one  ship  after  another,  when  her  majesty's  embarkation 
commenced,  and,  in  truth,  for  half  an  hour,  a  most  marvellous  noise 
they  made,  which  was  distinctly  heard  from  Calais  to  Dover.  But 
never,  surely,  was  there  seen  so  profound  a  calm  at  sea;  the  ocean  re- 
mained waveless  as  a  looking-glass;  not  a  sail,  not  even  a  flag,  stirred 
or  waved,  and  those  majestic  ships  laid  motionless  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Thus  the  English  fleet,  with  her  majesty  on  board,  continued  a 
day  and  night,  which  we  had  to  pass  on  the  sea.  The  duke  of  York 
had  fortunately  provided  a  sumptuous  banquet  on  board,  not  only  for 
his  mother  and  sister,  but  for  all  their  retinue ;  and  thus  was  that  great 
hunger  appeased,  which  so  long  a  sojourn  on  a  calm  sea  naturally  pro- 
voked. This  regale  was  at  the  expense  of  our  grand  admiral,  the  duke 
of  York;  and  when  he  remembered  that  we  had  to  fast,  because,  by  our 
calendar,  it  was  the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  he  came  to  us  kindly,'  and  said, 
^  1  hear  that  you  must  not  eat  meat  to-day.  I  doubt  you  will  be  incon- 
venienced, for  all  my  people  are  huguenots,  who  have  made  no  provi- 
sion of  fish  for  such  an  exigence,  but  1  believe  there  is  some  sturgeoa 
for  the  queen,  part  of  which  1  will  send  to  your  table.' "  At  that  time, 
James,  duke  of  York,  was  a  very  zealous  member  of  the  church  of 
England ;  he  had  forgotten  that  his  mother  could  not  partake  of  his 
banquet  on  fast  days  any  more  than  her  ecclesiastics. 

*Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

*MS.  of  P^re  Gnmache,  p.  120.     OcL  20th,  by  New  Style;  Oct  19th,  by  Old 
kyio,  ibllowed  in  England. 
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^^The  passage  from  Calais  to  Dover  \^  usually  made,  in  a  faTourablfl 
wind,  in  three  hours,"  continues  Pere  Gamache;  "it  was  accomplished 
with  difficulty,  in  this  singular  calm,  in  two  days.  About  three  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  fleet  drew  near  Dover,  and  his  majesty,  Charles  11^ 
came  on  board  to  welcome  his  royaJ  mother.  These  illustrious  per- 
sonages landed  at  vesper  time,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  joy  from 
the  people  that  it  was  possible  to  show.  The  king  had  prepared  a  feast 
for  his  royal  mother  and  his  sister,  at  Dover  castle,  with  the  utmost 
inagniiicence.  At  this  supper  were  assembled  every  member  of  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  to  welcome  queen  Henrietta;  her  beloved  daugh- 
ter, the  princess  of  Orange,  was  there ;  and  with  them  sat  down  to  table^ 
Charles  JJ.,  James,  duke  of  York,  the  princess  Henrietta,  and  prince  Ru- 
pert. Some  of  these  royal  personages  were  protestants,  and  others 
catholics:  it  was  necessary  to  say  grace  according  to  their  separate 
faiths.  The  king's  chaplain  began,  and  blessed  the  viands  according  to 
the  protestant  fashion.  Immediately  after,  I  made  a  catholic  benedic- 
tion, saying,  in  a  solemn  and  elevated  voice,  ^  Benedic  Domine  nos  et 
hac  tua  dnna  qua  tua  largitale,  Sumus  sumpturi  per  Christum  Domi^ 
nam  nostrum.'* '  Then,  extending  my  arms,  I  made  a  great  sign  of  the 
cross  over  the  table  which  was  served,  the  king  and  my  queen,  and  all 
the  princesses  and  princes  standing  while  I  made  my  benediction. 
Around  stood  as  spectators  the  townsmen  of  Dover,  being  puritans,  in- 
dependents, and  trembleurs^  (quakers,  we  presume,)  all  sworn  enemies 
to  the  ceremonies  of  our  church,  especially  to  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
they  tesiified  great  astonishment  at  the  liberty  1  took  in  making  it  thai 
publicly  at  the  table  of  their  protestant  king." 

The  whole  population  of  Dover,  it  seems,  had  come  to  see  the  royai 
supper ;  and  as  the  phre  says  they  were  chiefly  dissenters,  assuredly  no- 
thing could  be  more  mischievous  or  ill  judged  than  this  parade  of  cere- 
monies, against  which  the  religious  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the 
English  people  were  opposed.  The  man  was  perfectly  impracticable, 
being  thoroughly  unworldly,  and  only  ambitious  of  martyrdom.  He 
had,  in  his  former  residence  in  England,  sought  with  great  zeal  an  op- 
portunity of  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  some  roundhead  trooper  or 
other,  at  the  queen's  chapel,  in  Somerset  House,  where  he  persisted  in 
performing  the  Romati-catholic  rites  after  the  rebellion  had  broken  out; 
and  he  returned  to  England  full  of  the  same  spirit.  At  the  same  time« 
he  seems  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  great  injury  he  was  doing  io  the 
queen-mother,  and  the  lately  restored  royal  family.  He  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  astonishment  of  the  people,  when,,  next  morning,  he  and  his 
coadjutors  said  high  mass  before  queen  Henrietta,  in  the  great  hall  of 
Dover  castle. 

King  Charles  brought  his  mother  from  Gravesend  by  water  to  White- 
hall, Nov.  2.  The  river  from  Lambeth  to  the  city  was  so  thronged  with 
boats,  that  no  person  could  make  way  among  them.  Pepys,  who  laid 
out  s.xpence  for  a  sculler  to  row  up  to  the  royal  barges,  was  disap- 
pointed, and  observes,  iii  a  pet,  ^^  that  there  were  but  three  bonfires  ia 

The  Latin  is  thus  written  in  the  MS. 
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the  city  to  weloome  her,  and  it  was  believed  that  her  coming  did  not 
please  any  one."  The  very  next  day  after  the  queen^s  arrival  at  White- 
hall, she  held  a  great  levee,  and  many  of  the  nobility  came  to  kiss  her 
liand ;  the  privy  council  waited  on  her  in  a  body,  and  congratulated  her 
on  her  return  to  England.  The  lord-chancellor  Clarendon,  was  obliged, 
by  the  etiquette  of  his  official  situation,  to  appear  at  their  head.  Not* 
withstanding  the  indignation  that  the  queen  cherished  against  his  daugh- 
ter, and  which  she  had  declared  in  France  shoiild  prevent  her  fromeveu 
speaking  to  him,  she  did  not  receive  him  less  graciously  than  his  com- 
panions. 

The  unfortunate  Anne  Hyde  brought  into  the  world,  some  days  after- 
wards, a  living  son,  which  the  duke  of  York  would,  a  few  weeks  before, 
have  been  proud  to  own  as  his  heir,  but  at  this  time  his  sister,  and  hi« 
firiend  sir  Charles  Berkeley,  had  so  completely  poisoned  his  mind  with 
the  doubts  of  his  wife^s  6delity,  that  he  remained  in  a  state  of  miserable 
uncertainty.' 

Although  queen  Henrietta  manifested  lively  indignation  whenever  the 
remembrance  of  Anne  Hyde  occurred  to  her,  yet  she  must  be  acquitted 
of  the  great  wickedness  of  suborning  false  witnesses  against  her,  of 
which  crime  t^e  princess  of  Orange,  who  still  remained  in  England,  was 
by  no  means  clear.  But  the  dialogue  that  Clarendon  himself  records  an 
passing  between  the  duke  of  York  and  his  royal  mother  at  the  embarka- 
tion, proves  that  these  iniquities  had  been  practised  before  the  return  ot 
the  latter,  and  that  she  was  then  equally  a  stranger  to  the  scandals  on 
Anne  Hyde,  and  the  effect  produced  by  them  on  the  mind  of  her  son. 

The  thoughts  of  Henrietta  soon  were  forced  back  to  those  heavy  sor- 
rows which  prove  how  little  the  world  is,  with  all  the  vain  distinctions 
and  pomps  thereof,  to  a  heart  which  has  once  been  truly  given  to  an 
object  loved  and  lost.  The  transient  triumph  of  her  entrance  into  a 
metropolis  which  she  had  quitted  so  disastrously,  was  succeeded  by  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  sorrow,  to  which  she  abandoned  herself,  as  if  in  a 
long  lasting  fit  of  despair.  She  shut  herself  up  for  hours  alone,  and 
when  her  ladies  craved  admittance,  it  was  found  that  she  had  been  weep- 
ing bitterly.*  '^  The  sight  of  the  apartments  where  she  passed  her  happy 
wedded  life  with  Charles  1.  she  declared  agonized  her;  the  vicinity  to 
the  scene  of  his  death  wrung  her  heart  She  could  not  bear  to  look  on 
that  Westminster  Hall  where  he  was  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  nor  thni 
palace  of  their  former  pleasures,  the  Banqueting  House,  before  whi'**! 
his  blood  was  shed*  She  sunk  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  the 
worst  was,  that  the  relief  of  change  of  place  could  not  be  afforded  het, 
for  there  were  neither  funds  or  time  to  restore  her  dower  palace  of  So 
merset  House,  which  was  utterly  dilapidated.  ^  Ruins  and  desolation,^ 
she  said,  ^  are  around  and  about  me.'  A  thousand  sorrowful  thoughts 
beset  her;  she  wept,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  called  herself  the  deso 
Inte  widow  of  Charles,  la  reine  malheurettse.*  All  the  ladies  and  officers 
of  her  household  hoped  that  her  stay  would  not  be  long  in  England.'' 

'  Life  of  (Uarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

'  Vie  de  l^enriettA  de  France,  appended  to  tlie  Oraison  de  Bossuet 

'  Ibid.  *  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprian  Garaaohe 
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WhOe  the  queen-mother  remained  in  this  unhappy  state,  the  duke  «j| 
York,  her  favourite  son,  was  ill  and  wretched,  with  his  heart  yearning 
towards  his  wife  and  son.  Although  he  was  quite  ready  to  defy  his 
mother  and  sister,  who  were  so  furiously  set  against  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  he  was  strangely  perplexed  by  the  declara- 
tioji  of  sir  Charles  Berkeley,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  who  affirmed  that 
both  the  mother  and  child  pertained  to  him,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
marry  the  one  and  own  the  other.  The  unfortunate  Anne  protested  that 
her  hand,  her  heart,  and  her  infant,  belonged  to  her  princely  husband, 
and  took  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  this  effect,  before  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  the  duchess  of  Ormonde,  while  she  was  in  a  dangerous 
state  between  life  and  death.  The  king,  who  seems  to  have  acted  with 
unusual  respectability  on  this  occasion,  took  the  part  of  his  distressed 
sister-in-law,  whom  he  declared  he  believed  to  be  greatly  wronged.  In 
this  state  was  the  court  of  England,  when  the  Christmas  of  1660  drew 
near,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  palace  with  all  the  ancient  festi- 
vities  of  merry  England.' 

The  Christmas  of  1660  was  no  season  of  rejoicing  for  the  queen- 
mother.  The  royal  vault,  which  had  so  recently  been  unclosed  to  re- 
ceive young  Gloucester,  again  yawned  for  another  of  the  royal  family 
before  the  year  was  completed.  The  princess  of  Orange  was  smitten 
with  the  small-pox  on  the  18  th  of  December.     The  fatal  practice  of 

*"  Christmas,"  says  Pere  Cyprian,  "  was  always  observed  in  this  country,  e^pe- 
cially  at  the  king's  palaces,  with  greater  pomp  tlian  in  any  otlier  realm  in  Eu- 
rope." Among  other  ancient  ceremonies  now  forgotten,  he  mentions  a  pretty 
one,  in  which  a  branch  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  which  usually  flowers  oa 
Christmas-eve,  used  to  be  brought  up  in  procession,  and  presented  in  great  pomp 
lo  the  king  and  queen  of  England  on  Christmas  morning.  P^re  Gamachc,  in 
mentioning  this  ceremony,  says,  this  blossoming  thorn  was  much  venerated  by  the 
English,  because,  in  their  traditions,  they  say,  that  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
brought  to  Glastonbury  a  thorn  out  of  our  Lord^s  crown,  and  planting  it  in  the 
earth,  it  bourgeoned,  and  blossomed,  and  yearly  produced  blossoms  to  decorate 
the  altar  on  Christmas-eve  mass — 

**That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear.'* 

WomDSWORTH. 

The  Pere  seems  to  enjoy  very  much  the  following  anecdote  of  Charles  I^ 
*hough  it  was  against  the  catholics: — ^  Well,"  said  the  king, extending  his  hand, 
one  Christmas-day,  to  take  the  flowering  branch  of  Glastonbury  thorn,  **  this  is  a 
miracle,  is  it  ?"  ♦*  Yes,  your  majesty,"  replied  the  officer  who  presented  it,  **  a 
miracle  peculiar  to  Kngland,  and  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  catho- 
lics here."  "  How  so,"  said  the  king,  "when  this  miracle  opposes  itself  to  the 
pope  ?"  (Every  one  looked  astonished  in  the  roynl  circle,  papist  and  protestant.) 
**  You  bring  me  this  miraculous  branch  on  Christmas-day,  old  style.  Does  it 
always  observe  the  old  style,  by  which  we  English  celebrate  its  nativity,  in  its 
time  of  flowering?"  asked  the  king.  **Always,"  replied  tlie  venerators  of  the 
miracle.  **Then,"  said  king  Charles,  "the  pope  and  your  miracle  difler  not  a 
little,  for  he  always  celebrates  Christmas-day  ten  days  earlier  by  the  calendar  of 
new  style,  which  has  been  ordained  at  Rome  by  papal  orders  for  nearly  a  oeo- 
fury.*'  This  dialogue  probably  put  an  end  to  this  old  custom,  which,  setting  all 
jdea  of  miracle  aside,  was  a  picturesque  one,  for  a  flowering  branch  on 
mas-day  is  a  pieasaig  gift,  whether  in  a  court  or  a  oottaffa. 
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bleeding  repeatedly,  while  the  eruption  was  appearing,  was  then  th% 
favourite  medical  treatment,  and  was  the  true  cause  why  that  horrid  dis^ 
ease  was  generally  fatal  whenever  it  attacked  persons  of  rank  at  this 
era.  The  struggle  both  with  the  disease  and  the  doctor  was  too  much 
for  most  constitutions,  and  the  patient  usually  succumbed.  The  queon, 
when  she  found  that  the  princess  of  Orange  was  attacked  with  the 
small-pox,  hurried  away  her  beautiful  darling  Henrietta,  and  enclosed 
herself  with  her  in  the  palace  of  St.  James.' 

How  the  queen  could  bear  to  leave  the  faithful  daughter  to  expire 
alonc«  whose  life  had  been  a  constant  scene  of  se^-sacritlce  for  the  sup- 
port  and  benefit  of  her  exiled  and  impoverished  family,  seems  strange; 
but  so  it  was.  All  the  maternal  aflections  of  queen  Henrietta  were 
centred  in  her  adoration  for  her  youngest  child,  from  the  moment  that 
she  resolved  to  educate  her  as  a*  Roman-catholic. 

When  the  princess  of  Orange  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  thought 
smote  her  conscience  that  Anne  Hyde  had  been  foully  slandered,  whether 
with  hei  consent  is  a  point  that  Clarendon  leaves  doubtful.  But  he 
expressh  says,  that  from  what  passed  at  the  death-bed  of  this  princess, 
the  innoz-ence  of  his  daughter  became  apparent.  The  princess  expired' 
on  Christmas-eve,  and  was  buried  at  midnight,  on  the  29th  of  December. 
Her  funeral  procession  was  by  torch-light  from  Somerset  House  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  she  was  laid  in  the  Stuart  vault,  by  the  side 
of  her  beloved  brother  Gloucester. 

Grief  and  disappointment  had  thrown  the  duke  of  York  on  a  sick 
E>ed,  when  sir  Charles  Berkeley  came  to  him,  and  avowed  that  all  he 
had  said  against  Anne  Hyde  was  false-witness,  and  ^^  that  he  had  been 
prompted  to  it  by  the  belief  that  it  would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  his  royal 
highness  if  he  married  a  private  gentlewoman,  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  her  to  have  a  husband  of  her  own  rank ;  but  as 
he  found  that  his  dear  master  was  so  heart-wounded  by  the  slander,  he 
came  to  confess  the  truth  and  ask  his  pardon."  That  the  death-bed 
confession  of  the  princess  led  to  this  avowal  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
probably  Berkeley  heard  of  it  before  the  duke  of  York,  and  owned  his 
guilt  before  it  was  proved  to  his  confusion.  The  duke  of  York  felt  his 
heart  suddenly  relieved  from  its  heavy  load  by  this  acknowledgment; 
he  forgave  the  culprit,  who  had  been  heretofore  his  dearest  friend  and 
comrade  in  arms,  and  immediately  wrote  to  his  injured  wife  ''^  to  keep 
up  her  spirits,  for  Providence  had'cleared  her  aspersed  fame ;  and  above 
all  things  to  have  a  care  of  his  boy,  and  that  he  should  come  and  see 
them  both  very  shortly."'  It  is  probable  that  Berkeley  had  formed  a 
passion  for  Anne  Hyde  as  well  as  his  master,  and  wished  to  gain  htr 
on  any  terms. 

The  duk«3  and  duchess  of  York,  though  reconciled  to  each  other, 
remained  under  the  malediction  and  interdict  of  their  royal  mother,  9 
circumstance  which  was  in  those  days  still  considered  inauspicious  foi 
an  outset  in  married  life.     The  duke  of  York  was  very  desirous  iha 

*  Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1672,  pp.  67-59.     MS.  of  Fere  Gamache,  p.  12J 
•nd  Evelyn's  Diary. 
'Memoirs  of  James  II.  *Lifo  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 
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queen  Henrietta  should  forgive  ihem,  and  receive  his  much-tried  wife  ai 
ner  daughter.  The  time  was  short  •,  the  queen  was  departing  for  France 
early  in  the  month  of  January,  and  her  demeanour  was  as  yet  so 
implacable,  that  when  king  Charles  gave  some  leading  hints  on  the  pro* 
priety  of  doing  justice  to  the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  her  majesty 
aflirnied,  in  her  passion,  ^^  If  that  woman  enters  Whitehall  by  one  door, 
1  shall  leave  it  by  another.''  She  was  furious  when  she  heard  that  the 
duke  of  York  had  visited  his  wife  and  infant;  she  would  not  speak  to 
him  or  see  him  willingly ;  when  he  came  with  the  king,  she  dared  not 
refuse  him  entrance,  but  forbore  to  take  the  least  notice  of  him.' 

There  is  no  satisiaftory  reason  for  the  queen's  sudden  change  given 
by  Clarendon,  who  best  knew  all  the  motives  that  actuated  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  at  this  juncture.  He  mentions  that  abbe  Montague  and 
the  earl  of  St.  Albans  waited  on  him  one  after  the  other,  and  assured 
him  that  the  queen  was  ready  to  forgive  and  receive  his  daughter,  on 
account  of  a  message  she  had  received  to  that  efiect  from  cardinal 
Mazarine,  who  wished  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  Tet,  as 
Clarendon  truly  says,  ^^  he  could  not  comprehend  from  what  fountain 
the  good-will  of  the  cardinal  proceeded,  who  had  never  before  been 
propitious  to  him."  The  whole  reconciliation  evidently  sprung  from 
the  death-bed  remorse  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  for  the  queen's  change 
of  mind  and  purpose  suddenly  took  place  between  the  day  of  her  death  and 
of  her  burial.  The  queen  had  in  all  probability  been  told  how  differently 
her  daughter  had  thought  of  the  matter  on  her  death-bed,  but  did  not 
wish  that  ihe  name  of  the  princess  should  be  called  in  question  concern- 
ing the  disgraceful  calumny,  but  rather  gave  her  forgiveness  the  semblance 
'  of  a  matter  of  di])lomacy. 

The  queen's  recognition  of  the  daughter  of  Clarendon  was  observed 
on  New  Year's  day  as  a  public  festival.  It  was  but  two  days  after  the 
burial  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  the  mourning  for  her  was  general, 
when  the  duke  of  York  brought  his  duchess*  from  her  father's  residence, 
Worcester  House,  Strand,  in  slate  to  Whitehall,  where  the  royal  family 
were  to  dine  together  in  public.  ^^As  the  queen  passed  to  dinner,  the 
duchess  of  York  knelt  to  her;  her  majesty  raised  her,  kis:ied  her,  and 
placed  her  at  table."' 

Such  is  the  brief  notice  that  father  Cyprian  takes  of  this  scene.  He 
is  far  more  intent  on  describing  an  odd  adventure,  that  took  place  at  the 
same  time,  relative  to  his  own  small  ceremonials,  than  dwelling  on  the 
feelings  of  the  duchess  of  York.  Nevertheless,  we  learn  from  him  ^  that 
the  royal  family  of  Stuart  usually  dined  in  public,"  it  may  be  supposd 
io  the  same  manner  customary  to  the  royal  family  of  France  before  the 
revolution  of  1790.  At  the  New  Year's  festival  there  sat  down  to  table 
with  the  king,  his  mother,  and  his  sister  Henrietta,  the  duke  of  York, 
the  newly  forgiven  duchess,  prince  Rupert,  and  prince  Edward,  sons  to 
the  queen  of  Bohemia.  Queen  Henrietta  never  would  eat  her  dinnei 
without  her  chaplain,  father  Cyprian,  said  a  Latin  grace,  and  the  king 

'  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  138.  'Pepys'  Diary,  vol.  L  p.  16S. 

^  MS  of  Pere  Cyprian  Gaaiache. 
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of  course,  ordered  his  chaplain  to  say  grace  according  to  the  form  of  the 
church  of  England.  There  was  a  regular  contest  which  of  them  should 
begin  first.  "  On  this  occasion,"  observes  father  Cyprian,  "  the  crowds 
were  so  vast,  that  both  J  and  the  church  of  England  minister  were  strug- 
gling with  the  press  of  people  who  came  to  see  tlie  royal  family  dine, 
so  that  the  minister  fell  down,  and  could  not  reach  the  royal  table ;  but 
I  gained  it,  and  said  the  grace,  and  the  king  had  begun  his  dinner  some 
time  before  the  minister  could  approach.  When  he  did  so,  all  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  who  stood  behind  the  royal  chair  set  up  a  loud  laugh, 
•nd  shouted  ^  that  the  king^s  chaplain  and  the  queen's  priest  had  run  a 
race  to  say  grace,  but  the  chaplain  was  floored  (lerrasse)^  and  the  priest 
had  won.' "  ^  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  disorderly  manners  of  the  Eng- 
lish courtiers  just  after  the  Restoration. 

In  the  afternoon,  queen  Henrietta  gave  an  audience  of  farewell  in  her 
bed-chamber,  at  Whitehall,  to  the  ladies  of  her  court,  previously  to  her 
departure  for  France.  The  duke  of  York  led  in  his  duchess,  and  pre- 
sented her  to  his  mother,  "  who,"  says  Clarendon,  "  received  her  with 
the  same  grace  as  if  she  had  approved  the  marriage  from  the  beginning, 
and  very  kindly  made  her  sit  down  by  her."'  Thus  tlie  queen,  who 
had  so  lately  pui-sued  her  daughter-in-law  with  scorn  and  malediction, 
in  a  few  days  associated  her  with  the  reception  of  her  court.  When  lord 
Clarendon  etitered,  the  queen  rose  from  her  chair ;  and  as  he  had  kept 
proudly  aloof  from  her  majesty  since  she  had  taken  off  her  interdict 
from  his  daughter's  marriage,  the  scene  was  likely  to  prove  too  interesting 
for  so  many  witnesses,  and  at  a  sign  from  her  majesty  all  her  ladies  retired. 

The  queen  then  said  to  Clarendon,  with  a  serene  and  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, ^  that  if  she  had  spoken  anything  in  her  passion  which  he  hatJ 
taken  ill,  besought  to  impute  it  to  the  great  provocation  she  had  received,'* 
for  ^she  owned  she  had  been  deeply  offended  with  her  son  the  duke  of 
Tork,  and  ceitainly  had  iiad  no  inclination  to  consent  to  his  marriage; 
but  as  she  had  been  informed  by  the  king  that  this  alliance  had  not  been 
contrived  by  him  (the  chancellor),  and  that  he  was  as  much  ofiended 
with  it  as  was  worthy  of  him ;  and  as  his  fidelity  to  her  late  husband 
was  very  eminent,  and  that  he  had  served  her  son  not  only  with  as 
much  fidelity,  but  with  extraordinary  success — And,  therefore,"  pursued 
queen  Henrietta,  **do  ]  receive  your  daughter  as  my  daughter,  and  will 
heartily  forgive  the  duke  and  her ;  and  I  am  resolved  ever  after  to  live 
with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother  towards  them.  And  I  am  resolved  to 
make  a  friendship  with  you  myself,  and  I  shall  expect  from  you  all  the 
good  offices  which  my  kindness  will  deserve." 

Lord  Clarendon  replied  by  praising  "  the  mercy  and  clemency  of  her 
majesty  in  departing  so  soon  from  needful  severity,  and  in  pardoning  a 
crime  which  was  unpardonable,"  and  assured  her,  ^^  tliat  she  would  have 
forgotten  her  own  honour  and  station  if  she  had  been  less  ofifcnded ;  that, 
as  for  himself,  he  should  always  depend  on  her  protection  as  his  most 
gracious  mistress,  and  would  pay  all  obedience  to  her  commands." 

The  queen  then  put  into  lord  Clarendon's  hand  a  paper,  in  which  sho 
pointed  out  to  him  some  things  which  concerned  her  service  and  in* 

*  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprian  GaniacUe.  *  Life  uf  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  403 
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terest,  and  requested  him  to  despatch  them ;  and  the  evening  drawing 
on,'  and  many  ladies  filling  the  outer  apartments,  all  anxious  for  an 
Biidience,  lord  Clarendon  took  his  leave,  by  kneeling  and  kissing  her 
majesty's  hand.' 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  marriages 
that  ever  took  place  in  England,  from  which  afterwards  sprung  two 
queen-regnants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  queen  Mary  JI.  and  queen 
Anne,  grand-daughters  to  Henrietta  Maria.  The  duke  and  duchess  of 
York  had  several  sons,  but  out  of  a  numerous  family  two  daughters 
only  reached  maturity.  Charles  11.  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  suffer- 
ing this  marriage  to  receive  his  royal  sanction.  But  what  could  the 
king  do  ?  The  church  and  people  of  England  still  held  the  marriage 
vow  in  the  deepest  reverence,  as  irrevocable." 

The  queen  had  hastened  her  arrival  in  England  in  order  to  break  this 
marriage,  which  she  finally  sanctioned,  and  now  she  only  tarried  till 
parliament  had  secured  the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  Henrietta, 
and  her  own  dower,  which  was  finally  accomplished  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1660-1.  Most  of  her  dower  lands  had  been  shared  among 
the  regicides.  Okey,  Walton,  Scroop,  Norton,  Pride,  Whalley,  Ed* 
wards,  and  Tichbourne,  Lambert,  and  B]acl[well  had  not  done  their 
bloody  work  for  nought,  and  were  found  in  patriotic  possession  of  large 
portions  of  the  queen's  dower.  In  many  instances,  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  wrest  possession  from  those  who  held  the  dower  lands, 
and  in  all  the  property  was  greatly  wasted  and  injured.  Therefore  par- 
liament granted  her  majesty,  in  compensation,  3U,000Z.  per  annum,  and 
the  king  added  a  pension  of  30,000/.  more  from  the  exchequer.  As  it 
was  contrary  to  tlie  ancient  customs  of  the  country  for  a  queen  dowager 
to  be  an  absentee,  being  expected  to  spend  her  dower  income  in  the 
country,  her  majesty  promised  to  return  and  live  in  England,  after  slie 
had  superintended  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Henrietta  to  the  duke  of 

'  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  pp.  40'-2,  4U3.  * 

■The  venerable  law  of  England  acknowledged  the  sanctity  of  the  vow  of  wed 
lock  without  any  respect  of  persons;  ami  when  parliament  illegitimatized  the 
children  of  a  similar  marriage  to  that  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Anne  Hyde,  a 
revolution  was  the  consequence;  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  daughters  of  Edward 
IV.  was,  in  fact,  decided  by  the  bloody  battle  of  Bosworth.  Nor  did  Henry  VHI. 
renture  on  his  bigamies  till  he  had  enslaved  his  people.  Instances  were  very 
are  in  which  an  English  parliament  had  ventured  to  put  asunder  thoso  whom 
God  had  joined  together;  and  the  marriage  vow  of  an  English  prince  or  peer 
was  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  peasant.  If  a  prince  married  agiiinst  the  leave  of  hit 
sovereign,  be  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  personal  restraint  and  punishment, 
but  not  10  divorce. 

As  the  duke  of  York  remained  constant  to  the  wife  he  had  chosen,  all  thatth« 
king  could  do  was  to  imprison  and  torment  him ;  but  a  friendship  subsided  be< 
iween  the  royal  brethren.  Besides,  the  marriage  could  not  be  broken  wiihoul 
degradation  to  the  royal  pedigree,  by  invalidating  the  marriages  of  Katharine  of 
V^alois  with  Owen  Tudor,  and  E«lward  IV.  with  Elizabeth  Woodville,  both  of 
which  the  church  and  people  had  maintained  against  all  opposing  acts  of  par* 
lininent  All  these  reasons,  added  to  the  affection  there  was  between  the  royal 
jrothert*,  caused  Charles  II.  to.  acknowledge  his  sister-in-law  as  duchess  of  York 
MorfH)ver,  at  that  time  Charles  II.  had  grace  enough  left  to  feel  veneration  aod 
f  ra*\iud<9  tii  hei  fatneri  the  loyal  earl  of  Clarendon. 
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Orleans. .  She  gave  orders  and  plans  for  the  repairs  of  her  dower  palacef 
of  Somerset  House  and  Greenwich.  She  likewise  settled  her  court  and 
household  ifter  the  following  plan.  Her  lord  chamberlain  and  steward 
of  her  rev(  nue  was  Henry  lord  Jerniyn,  lately  created  earl  of  St.  Albans. 
The  gossips  of  the  court  now  resumed  (he  story  that  she  was  secretly 
married  '  to  him  :  of  this  we  cannot  gather  a  particle  of  evidence.  The 
only  proof  offered  in  support  of  this  assertion  is  not  a  very  complimen- 
tary one  to  matrimony ;  it  is,  that  the  queen  often  looked  pale,  and 
seemed  alarmed  when  he  entered  the  room  where  she  was.'  Sir  John 
Reresby  gathered  this  intelligence  from  his  cousins,  the  nuns,  who,  not 
being  very  conversant  in  matrimonial  afikirs,  supposed,  perhaps,  that 
this  was  the  usual  efiect  of  the  presence  of  a  lady^s  lord  and  master. 
But  we  have  shown  that  lord  Jermyn  had,  from  a  very  early  period  of 
her  life,  been  the  queen's  confidential  servant  at  the  head  of  her  court, 
and  was,  by  his  office,  obliged  to  communicate  whatsoever  had  befallen. 
How  direful  his  tidings  had  sometimes  been,  these  pages  have  related. 
Jt  b  no  marvel,  then,  considering  how  full  of  disasters  her  career  had 
been,  that  her  poor  cheek  sometimes  blanched  at  his  entrance.  In  his 
hands,  likewise,  all  her  funds  were  placed ;  he  had  the  management  of 
her  expenditure,  and  she  had  suffered  sufficiently,  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
distress,  to  cause  uneasiness  of  mind,  when  she  apprehended  that  lie 
entered  her  presence  to  discuss  harassing  money  matters. 

Lord  Jermyn,  by  his  new  title  of  St.  Albans,  still  continued  the  prime 
minister  of  her  court  and  revenue.  Her  vice-chamberlain  was  a  French- 
man, M.  Vautelet,  whose  salary  was  200/.  The  celebrated  sir  Keuelm 
Digby  was  her  chancellor;  he  was  a  Roman  catholic,  much  given  to  a 
fantastical  belief  in  spirits  and  astrology.  The  queen's  master  of  horse 
was  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  count  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  a 
Roman  catholic.  Her  secretary  was  sir  John  Winter;  the  poet  Cowley 
was  her  private  secretary,  employed  in  the  decyphering  of  her  corre^ 
spondence.'  From  Cowley's  complaining  letters,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  had  been  cruelly  and  ungratefully  neglected  by  the  queen 
Such  was  not  the  case ;  she  granted  him  lands  for  life,  as  soon  as  she 
obtained  possession  of  any  part  of  her  dower-domains.  She  gave  him 
that  which  would  have  enriched  him,  but  he  died  not  long  after  the 
Restoration. 

The  comptroller  of  the  queen's  household  was  sir  Thomas  Bond 
She  had  four  gentlemen  ushers,  or  ushers  of  the  privy  chamber,  at  130/ 
per  annum  each,  and  diet ;  four  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  each  ai 
60/.  salary,  and  diet;  four  pages  and  eight  grooms  of  her  great  presence 
chamber.  She  had  two  cup-bearers,  two  carvers,  and  two  gentlemen 
ushers  of  the  great  presence  chamber;  each  had  120/.  salary,  and  ^  bouche 
of  the  court"  at  the  same  table.^ 

The  chief  lady  of  Henrietta's  bed-chamber  was  the  dowager  duchesf 

*We  have  been  *hvoured  by  a  communication  from  the  noble  family  who  ar« 
the  collateral  representatives  of  lord  Jerrnyn.  They  possess  some  of  his  lettan 
Vat  not  one  which  gives  the  least  authenticity  to  this  report 

'Sir  John  Reresby 's  Memoirs. 

*  Jfem^s  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1672,  p.  63. 
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of  Rid  inomf,  a  beautiful  young  widow,  the  eldest  daughter  of  ibc 
mighty  favourite  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  and  sister  of  the  dissolute  and 
witty  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingliam. 

This  lady  belonged  to  the  church  of  England ;  in  conversation  sbr 
agreed  with  father  Cyprian  on  so  many  points,  that  he  had  the  most 
lively  hopes  of  her  conversion ;  but,  to  the  great  vexation  of  his  spirit, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  coax  her  into  a  profession  of  the  Roman 
catholij:;  creed. 

Lady  Newport  was  the  next  lady  of  the  bed-chamber;  there  were 
four  ladies  of  the  privy  chamber,  each  having  a  salary  of  150/.  per 
tniium  *,  there  were  eight  bed-chamber  women.  Lady  Saundersoo  waa 
the  queen's  laundress;  this  lady  was  a  trusted  servant  of  the  royal 
family ;  to  her  care  Charles  I.  had  consigned  his  George  and  personal 
jewels  the  day  of  his  execution.* 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  queen  Henrietta  was  re-instated  in 
her  palace.  If  she  had  been  ruled  by  wisdom  and  right  judgment,  she 
would  have  kept  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  her  religion  as 
much  as  possible  from  collision  witli  the  furious  prejudices  of  the  secta- 
rians, instead  of  irritating  them  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  ceremonies, 
which  were  obnoxious  to  them.  But,  instead  of  this  moderation,  even 
father  Cyprian,  the  meekest  of  the  party,  boasts  of  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  to  the  vexation  of  the  sectarians  of  Dover ;  and  if  he,  whose 
private  memoirs  bespeak  him,  in  general,  a  mild  philanthropist,  indulged 
in  this  species  of  warfare,  how,  may  we  ask,  did  the  fierce  abbe  Montague 
conduct  himself,  who  had  already  urged  the  queen  to  so  much  intolerant 
cruelty  towards  young  Gloucester?  No  doubt  the  catholic  establishment 
of  the  queen-mother  in  England  was  as  injurious  to  the  popularity  of 
her  newly  restored  family  as  it  had  been  to  the  cause  of  her  husband 
when  she  was  queen-consort.  She  had  her  lord  almoner,  (abbe  Mon* 
tague,)  brother  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  his  salary  being  700Z.  per 
annum.  The  queen's  confessor,  father  Lambert,  a  French  gentleman, 
had  a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum.  Her  clerk  of  the  closet,  who  was  as* 
sistant  to  her  confessor,  had  200/.  per  annum,  and  a  lay  brother  received 
a  salary  of  40/.  Her  convent  of  capuchins  adjoined  the  chapel  at  Somer- 
set House,  and  consisted  of  a  warden,  called  a  father  guardian^  seven 
priests,  the  elder  of  whom  was  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  and  two  laj 
brothers ;  this  convent  cost  the  queen  500/.  per  annum.  The  capuchinf 
undertook  the  service  of  the  chapel  daily,  and  preached  sermons  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  and  during  Lent." 

^  In  the  depths  of  her  distress,  at  the  blockade  of  Paris,  queen  Henri-' 
etta  had  sold  not  only  her  jewels,  to  supply  her  famishing  household, 
but  even  the  altar-plate  of  her  chapel ;  she  had  not  hitherto  been  able  u* 
afford  to  replace  them.  But  when  she  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Eng- 
land, at  the  Restoration,  the  duchess  d'Aiguilon,  niece  of  cardinal  Riche* 
lieu,  presented  the  altar-plate,  left  by  that  minister,  to  queen  Henrietta: 
it  was  very  rich,  brilliant,  and  magnificent,  and  was  used  at  the  catbolia 
eliapel  in  Somerset  House."  * 

Memoirs  of  Ht  arietta  Maria,  1672.  '  MS.  of  P^re  Cypnan 
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The  qnccn  had  a  guard  of  gentlemen-at-arms,  very  splendidly  dressed, 
all  men  of  family.  They  wore  black  velvet  cassocks,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  with  a  gold  embroidered  badge ;  they  carried  halberts,  and 
^waited  in  lines  when  her  majesty  went  to  her  sedan,  or  into  her  chapel, 
or  when  she  passed  lo  her  meals.  When  she  went  out  in  a  coach,  they 
rode,  gallantly  mounted,  each  with  carbines  slung  to  their  waist,  on  each 
side  of  her  carriage,  which  was  usually  drawn  by  six  horses.  These 
guards  always  wore  their  hats,  whether  they  were  on  duty  in  th<« 
paldce,  or  without  doors.     The  earl  of  St.  Albans  was  their  captain.* 

The  chief  equerry  of  the  queen  was  sir  Edward  Wingfield,  who  go- 
▼eroed  the  stable,  and  had  under  his  care  four-and-twenty  horses  and 
four  coaches.  There  ivere,  in  the  queen's  establishment,  twelve  footmen, 
twelve  bargemen  in  her  liveries,  four  pages  of  the  back  stairs,  and  seve- 
ral officers  of  her  pantry,  ewry,  cellar,  and  buttery.  She  appointed  a 
master  of  the  buck  hounds,  a  master  of  the  bows,  of  the  queen's  games, 
and  of  her  chapel  of  miisic'  Such  was  the  establishment  of  a  queen 
dowager  within  the  last  two  centuries. 

Although  the  household  of  queen  Henrietta  was  thus  magnificently 
arranged,  she  had  long  given  up  all  splendour  of  dress.  She  never  \eh 
off  the  sable  garb  she  wore  for  king  Charles,  and  her  pictures  represent 
her  in  widow's  weeds.  The  plainness  of  her  attire,  after  she  returned 
to  England,  is  noted  by  that  quaint  oddity,  Pepys,  in  terms  of  disparage- 
ment and  disappointment,  when  he  describes  a  visit  to  Whitehall,  to  gazo 
on  the  royal  family.  '*  Mr.  Fox  came  in  presently,  and  did  take  my 
Vfife  and  I  to  the  queen's  presence  chamber,  where  he  got  my  wife 
placed  behind  the  queen's  chair,  and  the  two  princesses  came  in  to  din- 
ner. The  queen  is  a  very  little  plain^  old  woman,  and  nothing  more  in 
her  presence  or  garb  than  in  any  ordinary  woman." 

Several  portraits  are  extant  of  the  once  lovely  daughter  of  Henri  Qua- 
tre,  in  the  plain  black  dress  with  the  widow's  veil,  which  she  wore  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  There  is  one  painting,  at  chateau  d'Eu,  in 
this  mourning,  which  represents  her  with  her  beauty  scarcely  faded. 
Even  under  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell,  engravings  were  published  of  the 
royal  widow  in  her  weeds.  One  of  these  is  a  good  likeness,  represent- 
ing her  in  the  black  veil  with  its  triangular  frontlet,  a  straight  white  cape, 
but  one  jewel  formed  in  a  cross,  and  a  black  dress;  it  is  the  frontispiece 
of  a  cookery-book,  a  great  curiosity,  called  the  ^'  Queen's  Closet  Broke 
Open."  The  publisher  has  fearlessly  put  his  name  and  address.  Much 
praise  is  bestowed  on  the  widowed  queen's  virtues  and  skill  in  medicine 
and  cookery,  which  were  more  likely  to  interest  in  her  favour  the  mid* 
die  classes  of  England  than  commendations  on  her  courage  and  mag- 

•  Life  of  Henrietta  aMaria,  167 1. 

■Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  pp.  62-67. 

•Fepys'  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p  160.  By  the  word  plain,  he  means  unpretending. 
He  adds,  "The  princess  Henrietta  is  very  pretty,  but  much  below  my  expecta 
tion ;  and  ber  dressing  herself  with  her  hair  frizzed  short  up  to  her  ears,  did 
make  her  seem  so  much  the  less  to  me.  My  wife  standing  near  her,  with  tw« 
or  three  biack  patches  on,  and  well  dressed,  did  seem  to  me  much  baudsonir* 
ibaa  the:' 
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nanimily,  especially  as  on  the  title-page  it  is  affirmed  that  some  of  the 
recipes  had  been  honoured  by  her  majesty's  own  personal  practice  in 
her  leisure  hours — when  tliese  occurred,  ihe  author,  who  pretends  to  be 
one  of  her  household,  does  not  say,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
the  assertion  is  an  audacious  bookseller's  puff.  Several  possets  and 
plague-waters  are  in  the  work,  sanctioned  by  the  queen's  name,  and 
many  strange  and  barbarous  compounds  quoted  as  her  favourite  dishes. 

There  is  anoiher  portrait  of  Henrietta  completely  in  sable  weeds,  with 
merely  a  small  fold  of  white  lawn  round  the  throat;  her  hair  is  in  full 
ringlets,  but  wholly  enveloped  in  crape. 

As  soon  as  her  reconciliation  with  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  was 
effected,  qneen  Henrietta,  in  mortal  terror  lest  the  small-pox  should  de- 
stroy the  life  or  beauty  of  her  only  remaining  daughter,  hurried  tha* 
darlnig  of  her  heart  from  the  infected  metropolis  to  Hampton  Court. 
She  wiiited  there  till  parliament  had  settled  on  the  princess  Henrietta  a 
marriage  portion  of  40,000  jacobuses,  accompanied  with  a  gift  of  20,000Z. 
as  an  outfit.  The  king  attended  his  royal  mother  and  sister  to  Porlti- 
mouth,  where  they  embarked  in  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  (the  London,) 
January  9,  1660-1.'     A  train  of  disasters  as  usual  attended  her  voyage. 

The  queen  sailed  from  Portsmouth  the  following  day ;  the  princess 
Henrietta  was  very  ill,  which  was  attributed  to  sea-sickness;  but  the 
next  day  a  violent  eruption  appeared,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
small-pox,  and  the  queen  recalled,  in  agony,  how  lately  she  had  lost 
two  of  her  children  with  the  same  malady.  The  princess  grew  worse 
every  moment  and  the  queen  insisted  on  returning  to  Portsmouth.  Hei 
terrors  rrTarding  her  child's  illness  were  soon  varied  by  apprehension 
of  lv/si"g  her  by  drowning,  for  the  pilot,  or  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who 
commanded  the  London,  ran  the  vessel  on  the  Horse-sand,  near  Ports- 
mouth, where  she  grounded.  The  queen  positively  refused  to  leave  the 
ship  till  she  saw  what  turn  the  illness  of  the  princess  would  take.  The 
physicians  soon  after  declared  that  the  princess  might  land,  for  her  ill« 
ness  was  not  the  small-pox,  but  a  bad  attack  of  measles.  During  th^ 
recovery  of  the  princess,  the  queen  remained  with  her  at  Portsmouth.* 

Pere  Cyprian  was  in  the  queen's  suite,  and  ought  to  have  given  the 
best  account  of  all  these  adveniurps,  but  the  whole  soul  and  intellect  of 
the  father  was  intent  upon  a  conversion  at  Portsmouth;  it  seemed  in 
his  eyes  of  more  consequence  than  the  safety  of  the  London,  her  ma- 
jesty, his  royal  pupil,  the  admiral,  the  crew,  and  passengers,  including 
himself  He  had  almost  persuaded  the  clergyman  of  one  of  the  churches 
at  Portsmouth  to  declare  himself  a  catholic,  and  to  forsake  his  wife  ana 
family,  assuring  him  ^^  that  the  queen  would  allow  him,  as  a  proselyte 
to  her  faith,  a  handsome  pension."^  Nothing  could  be  more  mischiev- 
ously mad  than  for  her  to  do  any  such  thing,  or  even  for  it  to  be  talked 
of,  or  hinted  at,  that  she  was  likely  or  willing  to  do  so.  Jt  is  an  in« 
(itance  which  illustrates  the  causes  of  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  queen 
Henrietta  in  England.    However,  the  proselyte  altered  his  mind,  and  the 

*  Pp|)y«   Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

*Pepys'  Diary,  Mademoiselle  de  Motteville,  and  MS.  of  Fere  GanMi:*he. 

^  Mb  of  Pere  Cyprian  Gaihachei  p.  124. 
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queen  was  not  tempted  to  commit  so  notorious  a  wrong,  as  to  pension 
a  renegade  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  out  of  the  dower  she 
ruceived  from  the  country. 

The  queen  was  forced  to  abide  at  Portsmouth  a  fortnight,  before  she 
could  re-embark  without  danger  of  injuring  the  princess.  Il  was  the 
26th  of  January  before  they  sailed ;  and  this  time  they  accomplished  the 
voyage  very  happily,  and  soon  arrived  at  Havre.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  queen  to  pass  through  Rouen ;  but  the  governor  sent  word,  on 
Iheir  approach,  that  the  sinali-pox  was  raging  there  like  a  pest,  and  that 
many  persons  died  of  that  disease  daily.  At  first  the  queen  was  disposed 
to  think  that  the  governor  sent  this  message  to  spare  himself  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  entertaining  royal  guests ;  but,  on  inquiry,  ane  found  it 
was  a  salutary  warning  which  probably  had  saved  the  life  of  the  daughter 
who  was  so  precious  to  her.  The  queen  therefore  took  her  route  to^ 
wards  Pontoise,  but,  on  the  road,  the  duke  of  Longueville,  governor  of 
Normandy,  met  her  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  horse,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  Norman  nobility.  He  escorted  her  majesty  to  a  ch&teau 
of  his  own,  at  some  distance  from  the  infected  city  of  Rouen,  and  there 
he  entertained  her  most  splendidly.  The  times  were  changed  since  thia 
prince  and  his  party  of  the  Fronde'  had  besieged  Henrietta  in  the  Louvre, 
and  caused  her,  and  the  very  princess  who  accompanied  her,  to  su^r 
cold  and  hunger. 

Queen  Henrietta  held  a  grand  court  at  the  ch&teau  de  Longueville, 
'where  were  presented  to  her  many  of  the  Norman  nobles  and  their 
ladies.  The  president  of  Rouen  craved  an  audience,  and  made  her  a 
▼ery  eloquent  harangue,  '•  to  which,"  says  Pere  Gamache,  "  her  majesty 
listened  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  having  a  ready  wit. and  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  she  made  him  a  prompt  and  judicious  answer,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  recommended  to  his  attention  some  differences  be- 
tween the  civil  authorities  and  the  capuchins  of  his  province.**'  Of 
course,  if  such  was  the  theme  of  her  majesty's  discourse,  it  would  appear 
to  possess  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  to  the  mind  of  father  Cyprian.  It 
will,  however,  be  owned  that  the  power  of  answering  gracefully  and 
promptly  to  an  address,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualifications  a  royal 
personage  can  possess. 

The  president  of  Rouen  having  promised  her  majesty  his  favourable 
attention  to  her  proteges,  the  capuchins,  she  was  conducted  to  her  coach 
with  great  state;  the  duke  of  Longueville, and  the  cavaliers  of  the  haiUe 
noblesse  of  Normandy,  rode  by  her  carriage  a  day's  journey  on  the  way 
to  Ponroise.  Here  she  had  consented  to  accept  of  tiie  hospitality  of  hf;r 
lord  almoner,  Montague,  who  was  abbot  of  Pontoise.  The  queen  wa5 
astonished  at  the  grandeur  with  which  her  almoner  performed  his  hos- 
pitalities; neither  she  nor  her  retinue  could  sufficiently  admire  his  platei 
his  pictures,  his  jewels,  his  hangings,  and  the  fine  banquet  spread  for 
them.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  queen  Henrietta  and  her  daughter  were 
not  the  only  royal  guests  expected.  A  mighty  flourish  oi  trumpets, 
kettle-drums,  and  cymbals  was  heard,  and,  soon  after,  Louis  XIV.  and 

'  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  p.  125. 
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bis  queen,  Marie  Therese,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  alighted  at  the  ak 
bey,  and  came  to  welcome  queen  Henrietta  and  the  princess.* 

^^  The  king  and  queen  of  France  remained  conversing  alone  with  hei 
majesty  the  queen  of  England  till  evening,"  adds  Pere  Cyprian,  ^^  and  at 
to  Monsieur,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he^ieemed  himself  in  paradise  when 
he  saw  our  princess  Henrietta,'  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  whom  he 
considered  as  his  future  spouse.  He  had  suffered  much  from  grief  and 
apprehension  during  her  absence.  He  ha()  been  troubled  with  insomno- 
lences,  agitations  of  the  heart,  and  the  greatest  anguish  when  her  life 
was  in  danger."  It  would  seem,  whether  to  test  his  aflection,  or  from 
some  other  reason  not  explained,  that  the  unfortunate  lover  had  beea 
kept  in  suspense,  and  was  not  informed  that  his  princess  accompanied 
her  mother.  Father  Cyprian  describes  his  demeanour  as  if  he  were  very 
desperately  enamoured  indeed.  ^^  He  stood  at  first  with  his  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  princess  Henrietta,  as  if  he  knew  not  how  to  believe  that  lie 
saw  her,  and  expected  her  to  vanish  from  his  sight.  At  last  he  recovered 
himself,  kissed  her,  and  spoke  to  her;  and,  after  some  time,  he  begged 
to  learn  from  her  own  lips  all  the  particulars  of  her  voyage,  and  he 
listened  with  great  pleasure  and  rapt  attention  to  all  her  adventures.'*'* 
And  we  must  say  that  we  are  (and  so,  no  doubt,  are  all  our  readers) 
excessively  angry  with  father  Cyprian  that  he  did  not  journalize  these 
adventures  of  his  royal  patronesses,  instead  of  unsettling  the  creed  of 
the  Portsmouth  clergyman. 

The  queen  received  the  pope's  breve  of  dispensation  to  authorize  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  and  her  nephew,  Orleans,  towards  the  end  of 
Lent.  The  recent  deaths  in  her  family  made  the  queen  desire  that  the 
nuptials  should  be  quietly  performed  at  her  own  private  chapel  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  The  marriage  took  place,  March  31,  1661,  with  as  little 
pomp  as  was  consistent  with  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  guests  who 
assisted  at  the  ceremony;  these  were  Louis  XIV.,  his  consort,  and  royal 
mother.  The  great  Conde  was  likewise  queen  Henrietta's  guest  on  this 
occasion.  To  her  deep  sorrow,  she  found  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a 
few  days  after  his  marriage,  insisted  on  withdrawing  his  bride  to  his 
own  residence — first  to  the  Tuilleries,  and  then  to  Fontainbleau.  *^^This 
thing  was  only  just,  and  according  to  the  law  of  God,"  observes  father 
Cyprian;  ^^nevertheless  the  separation  which  tore  asunder  this  royal 
mother  and  daughter  was  attended  with  more  anguish  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  warrant.  The  princess  had,  in  a  manner,  been  brought  up  in 
her  mother's  bosom,  and  the  adversity  they  had  encountered  together 
had  made  them  inexpressibly  dear  to  each  other.  But  there  was  more 
anxiety  at  the  heart  of  the  mother  than  arose  from  mere  parting." 

When  her  daughter  departed  with  the  royal  family  to  pass  the  summet 
at  Fontainbleau,  queen  Henrietta  retired  to  her  favourite  chdteau  of 
Colombe,  situated  on  the  river  Seine,  a  few  miles  from  Paris. 

Madame  de  Motteville  gives  the  reason  of  the  grief  with  which  queen 
Henrietta  parted  from  her  daughter.  Without  doing  or  even  thinking 
of  evil,  the  young  duchess  of  Orleans  plunged  giddily  into  the  /ortex 

*  MS  o''  Pdre  Gamacbe,  p.  125.  •  Ibid.  >  IbitL  p    ia«. 
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oC  dissiiAtion  that  the  court  of  Louis  XfV.  presented ;  she  was  sei^n  Bh 
he  leader  of  every  masque,  at  every  bail,  at  every  hunting  partv,  and 
especially  at  some  nightly  promenades,  which  gave  great  displeasure  to 
the  two  queens  of  France.  In  a  little  time  both  her  health  and  her 
refipectability  were  somewhat  injured  by  this  thoughtless  career.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  her  adoring  husband,  in  whom  the  mischief  had  origi- 
nated, by  withdrawing  her  from  the  care  of  her  mother  before  she  was 
of  age  to  understand  how  to  guide  her  course,  now  manifested  great 
uneasiness  at  her  conduct.' 

Alarmed  at  these  sinister  reports,  queen  Henrietta  begged  madame  de 
Motteville  to  keep  a  watch  over  her  daughter,  and  on  this  matter  that 
lady  says,  ^  By  a  letter  that  I  received  from  the  queen  of  England,  het 
uneasiness  was  perceptible  as  to  what  passed  at  Fontainbleau,  and  that 
the  queen-mother  (of  France)  was  ill  satisfied  at  the  conduct  of  madame 
d'Orieans.  I  have  taken  care  of  all  the  letters  that  this  great  queen  did 
me  the  honour  to  write  to  me,  which  are  all  marked  with  the  goodness 
and  beauty  of  her  mind.  Queen  Henrietta^  it  is  true,  was  so  long 
habituated  to  speak  English,  that  her  French  diction  was  a  little  vitiai3d, 
but  her  kindness  and  good  sense  are  always  intelligible.*" 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  Madame  de  Mottetiij.e.' 

'*!  believe,  tlial  in  your  soul  you  say,  'as  to  this  queen  of  England,  she  bas 
iwrbolly  forgotten  me.'  That  is  not  the  case.  M.  de  Montague*  will  tell  )ou, 
liow  often  and  affectionate  ty  I  have  thought  of  you.  Bnt,  as  to  your  letters,  I 
hare  to  avow  idleness;  at  the  same  time,  1  acknowledge  that  I  was  wrong  not 
to  have  expressed  to  you  the  satisfaction  I  had  at  the  receipt  of  your  two  letiers; 
«nd,  if  you  have  leisure,  I  ask  the  continuation,  having  seen  yesterday  ladies  who 
came  direct  from  Fontainbleau,  who  tell  me  that  you  are  always  engaged  near 
the  queen,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  access  to  you. 

**1  feared  as  much  from  not  receiving  any  letters  by  them,  as  by  the  matter 
of  which  they  hint 

"  If  yon  have  plenty  of  news  where  you  are,  there  is  complete  silence  here ; 
silence  is  certainly  proper  to  remember  one's  friends  in.  I  am  persuaded  you 
reckon  yourself  among  the  number,  and  can  be  assured  that  you  will  thus 
continue. 

**  You  have  with  you  another  little  self  of  mine,*  who  is  strongly  your  friend, 
I  assure  you.     Continue  so  to  both ;  tliat  is  enough  to  say  to  you  from 

**  Henriette  Marii^** 
[This  was  written  from  Colombe,  apparently  early  in  June,  1661  ] 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  however,  the  queen-mother  of  France 
Anne  of  Austria,  sent  for  the  abbe  Montague,  and  for  Jermyn,  earl  of 
St.  Albans,  and  complained  to  them  very  harshly  on  the  subject  of  theii 
young  princess.     She  bade  them  tell  their  queen  of  England  that  she 
ought  to  keep  no  measures  when  reproving  her. 

**The  queen  of  England,"  pursues  madame  de  Mottville,  **  led  a  sweet 
and  easy  life  at  Colombe;  she  sought  for  nothing  but  peace,  and  now 
declared  that,  knowing  the  good  disposition  in  the  soul  of  her  Henrietta, 


'Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  vi.  p.  62.  'Ibid.,  pp.  63,  64. 

*The  queen's  grand  almoner  the  abb^  lord  Walter  Montague 
*  Ker  daughter,  the  young  duchess  of  Orleans.     The  expression  is  V7u$  ovm 
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she  did  not  expect  any  ill  from  her  actions,  for  she  believed  theni 
exempt  from  any  intention  of  evil."  Certainly,  in  this  matter,  the  folly 
rested  with  vhose  who  placed  an  inexperienced  child  of  sixteen  in  ac 
diflicuL  a  station ;  the  queen  had  been  very  unwilling  to  give  up  thi 
guidance  of  her  daughter,  and  worse  results  might  have  taken  place. 

Queen  Henrietta  was  always  honoured  and  beloved  in  her  own  country. 
In  the  midst  of  her  adversities,  she  had  possessed  great  influence  in  France; 
she  did  not  lose  it  of  course  when  her  fortunes  improved ;  she  was 
invited  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  infant  dauphin,  the  eldest  child  of  Loiiia 
XIV.  and  Maria  Therese  of  Spain.  The  dauphin  being  born  on  All- 
Saints'-Day,  the  1st  of  November,  she  gave  him  at  the  font  the  quaint 
addition  of  Toussaint  to  the  name  of  Louis.  In  the  spring  of  1662,  the 
queen  received  a  long  visit  at  Colombe  from  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Orleans ;  from  thence  they  accompanied  her,  on  her  way  to  England,  as 
far  as  Beauvais.  There  was  a  doleful  parting  here  between  the  queen 
and  her  daughter,  for  they  both  believed  that  her  future  residence  would 
be  life-long  in  England.  Queen  Henrietta  proceeded  to  Calais,  and  the 
young  duchess  of  Orleans  returned  sorrowfully  to  Paris. 

England,  with  all  its  sad  reminiscences  and  religious  enmity,  did  not 
hold  out  a  very  inviting  futurity  to  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  Tet  she 
redeemed  her  promise  of  returning  thither,  July  28,  1662.  She  did  not 
make  the  voyage  without  danger  of  her  life  from  a  violent  storm.  Her 
son,  Charles  11.,  whose  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Braganza  had  lately 
taken  place,  with  his  bride,  received  and  welcomed  her  at  Greenwich 
palace.  As  the  repairs  of  Somerset  House  were  not  yet  completed, 
queen  Henrietta  took  up  her  abode  in  the  old  palace  of  Greenwich,'  then 
greatly  dilapidated.  She  was  the  last  royal  occupant  it  ever  received. 
The  king  sent  for  his  mother  from  Greenwich,  to  join  in  the  grand 
waier  procession  which  took  place  when  his  bride  came  in  her  bar^e 
down  the  Thames,  from  Hampton  Court,  to  take  possession  of  her 
state-palace  of  Whitehall. 

Catharine  of  Braganza  was  a  daughler-in-law  whose  religion  suited 
queen  Henrietta  only  too  welK  consequently  she  lived  in  peace  with  her. 
The  duchess  of  York,  her  other  daughter-in-law,  was  treated  by  her 
with  amity;  she  had  lost  her  grandson  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  but  his 
loss  she  found  replaced  by  the  birth  of  a  very  lovely  grand-daughter, 
Mary,  afterwards  elective  queen-regnant  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  queen  Henrietta  took  possession  of  her 
palace  of  Somerset  House,  to  which  she  had  made  very  splendid  addi 
tions  and  restorations.     On  this  circumstance  her  former  poet,  Waller, 
igain  brought  his  adulation  to  the  feet  of  the  queen.   His  verses,  though 
inferior  to  his  earlier  poems,  are  full  of  historical  allusions. 

**  Great  queen,  who  docb  our  island  bless 
With  princes  and  with  palaces, 
Peace  from  this  realm  and  you  were  gone, 
four  bowers  were  in  the  storm  o'erUirown. 
But  true  to  England  in  your  love. 
As  birds  are  to  their  wonted  grove, 

'  Pepjrsi  Yol.  i.  p.  990. 
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Though  by  nule  hands  their  nests  are  spoil ea, 
There  the  next  spring  again  they  build, 
Accusing  some  malignant  star, 
Not  Britain,  for  that  fatal  war." 

A  tradition  is  extant  that  the  queen,  inheriting  the  practical  taste  fo( 
architecture^  which  had  caused  her  molher  Marie  de  Medicis  to  design 
with  her  own  hand  the  Luxemburgh  palace,  had  made  original  drawing! 
of  all  the  buildinors  she  added  to  Somerset  House. 

o 

Her  majesty ^s  chamber  and  closet  at* Somerset  House  were  considered 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  furniture  and  pictures.  The  great 
stone  staircase  led  down  into  the  garden  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
The  echo  on  this  stair,  if  a  voice  sang  three  notes,  made  many  repeti- 
tions, and  then  sounded  them  all  together  in  concert.'  This  melodioui 
echo  was  well  adapted  to  the  frequent  concerts  with  which  this  musical 
queen  made  the  Somerset  Ffouse  palace  resound.  Henrietta  had  there 
a  beautiful  gallery,  which  she  had  ornamented  in  the  finest  taste ;  and 
Evelyn  mentions,  with  admiration,  the  grace  of  her  manner  when  she 
crossed  it  to  meet  and  thank  him  for  a  copy  of  one  of  his  works  which 
he  had  presented  to  her. 

Quei.n  Henrietta  kept  within  her  income;  she  paid  all  her  accounts 
weekly ;  she  had  no  debts.  She  had,  as  her  contemporary  biographer 
quaintly  expresses  it,  ^^a  large  reputation  for  justice.'^  Every  quarter 
she  dispersed  the  overplus  of  her  revenue  among  the  poor,  bountifully 
bestowing,  without  consideration  of  diflference  of  faith,  her  favourite 
charity — releasing  debtors  confined  for  small  sums,  or  for  non-payment 
of  fees;  likewise  sending  relief  to  those  who  were  enduring  great  hard- 
ships in  prison.  And  prisons  in  that  era  were  noxious  with  dirt  and 
pestilence. 

The  health  of  queen  Henrietta  began  visibly  to  give  way  while  in 
England ;  the  fogs  of  London  had  always  affected  her  chest,  yet  she 
confined  her  residence  chiefly  to  London,  on  account  of  her  religious 
establishment.  Woodstock,  where  she  had  had  a  chapel  and  residence 
for  her  ecclesiastics,  had  been  desolated  by  the  republicans,  perhaps  on 
that  account.  Fallier  Cyprian  thus  meniions  her  in  the  spring  of  1664  :' 
^God  had  given  to  her  generous  spirit  a  body  very  frail  and  delicate; 
the  dreadful  scenes  she  had  passed  through  in  life  had  exalted  her  cou- 
rage and  refined  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  but  att  the  same  time  had 
•apped  and  undermined  her  constitution.  The  last  time  she  returned  to 
England,  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  made  her,  who  had  so  lon^ 
respired  the  cl^ar  air  of  France,  cough  extremely.  One  year,  two  years, 
three  years,  rckled  away,  while  she  patiently  endured  ihese  sufferings, 
before  she  began  to  bethink  herself  of  remedies ;  at  last,  she.  remem- 
bered  that  the  waters  of  Bourbon  had  always  restored  her  to  health,  bui 
she  was  most  unwilling  to  leave  London,  lest  her  chapel  should  be 
closed  against  the  catholic  congregation  who  usually  assembled  there 
under  her  protection.  She  had  a  conference  with  her  son  king  Charles ; 
the  told  him  ^  that  she  should  recover  if  she  went  for  a  time  to  breathe 
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het  nali»e  air,  ana  sepk  lieallh  ai  the  Bourbon  baihs,  and  she  would  do 
-  Fo  if  lie  would  noi  close  her  chapel  against  his  cathulic  subjecisj  bui 
if  it  waa  closed  for  one  day  on  account  of  her  departure,  alie  would 
stay  Bnd  live  as  long  as  it  pleased  God,  and  then  die  ui  the  post  of 
duly.'  Charles  II.  granted  her  request,  but  infinitely  bewailed  ihe  neces- 
Bily  of  Ilia  separaiion  from  hia  dear  and  virluoua  mother,  Wlien  ^lie 
had  obtained  tiiis  permission,  she  prepared  to  depart,  and  oriiered  nie, 
falher  Cyprian,  to  attend  her  bk  chaplain,  and  to  choose  annther  of  my 
frateTiiity  to  ae^sial  me.  I  chose  the  reverend  lather  Malttijen  of  Auxerrc, 
who  had  had  the  honour  of  preaching  before  her  for  two  Lents  in  Lon- 
don to  general  eatisfaciinn ;  in  fact,  he  was  her  preacher  after  she  went 
to  France,  and  as  long  as  she  lived.  A  litde  before  this  great  princess 
lell  London,  she  bade  me  call  together  all, our  fraternity,  that  they  might 
learn  her  wishes  from  her  own  mouth." 

"As  God  had  given  her  a  mind  prompt  and  acute,  with  great  facility 
of  utterance,  she  made  off-hand  a  very  fine  speech,  in  which  she  told 
ihem  "  that  she  hoped  by  God's  grace  that  her  absence  would  not  be 
long;  that  her  chapel  was,  meantime,  to  he  open  lo  English  cuiholica 
■a  well  as  French ;  that  she  look  with  her  Pere  CypriaJi  and  Ptre  .Mat- 
thieu,  but  the  rest  of  her  reltgievx  were  to  stay  in  England ;  and  she 
charged  them,  as  they  would  answer  hereafter,  lo  make  the  best  use  of 
their  lime  in  aiding  llie  catholics  with  the  rites  of  their  religion.^' 

Q,ueen  Henrietta  left  l-ondon,  June  24ih,  1605,  accompanied  by  the 
king,  queen  Catherine,  and  most  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  their  house- 
hold, "  who  sailed  with  her  fifteen  leagues,"  says  father  Cvpriau  ;  thai 
is,  the  court  attended  her  lo  the  buoy  at  the  Nore:  her  smi,  the  duke 
of  York,  escorted  her  to  Calais.  He  was  then  the  hero  of  the  day, 
having  just  returned  triumphant  from  a  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet. 

From  Calais  queen  Henrietta  look  her  way  direct  to  her  chStean  of 
Colonibe,  where  the  king  and  the  queen  of  France  came  lo  welcome 
her  with  the  gieaiest  warmth.  Her  beloved  daughleri  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  was  not  with  ihe  royal  family.  "She  was  ill,  and  in  danger 
of  her  life.  Some  person,  out  of  malice,  had  informed  her  that  her 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had  been  beaten  in  his  navnl  engagement;' 
«nd,  pierced  lo  ihe  heart  at  the  stain  on  her  family  honour,  the  young 
duchess  fell  into  convulsions,  was  preuialuri-ly  confineil,  tind  lost  her 
infap*.  Queen  Henrietta  hastened  to  her,  and  soon  convinced  her  ihai 
her  b. other  James  had  gained  the  greatest  naval  victory  ever  known 
having  beat  the  Dutch  invaders  back  to  their  coasl,  destroyed  many  of 
their  ships,  and  taken  twenty  of  ihem."  The  queen,  after  seeing  her 
daughter  out  of  danger,  departed  for  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  which  had 
hitherto  always  proved  successful  in  curing  her  maladies. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  she  arrived  in  France,  before  the  plague  in- 
ereased  so  terrifically  in  London,  that  the  week  aAer  her  departure  be- 
tween 4000  and  6U0I)  persons  died  of  it.  In  some  alarm  h'si  the  pesti- 
lence should  infect  her  palace  of  Somerset  House,  and  spri.'id  by  reasoa 
of  the  closely  packed  crowds   thai   flocked   to  her   chapel   .lere,  shl 

'Madnme  de  MoUeville,  p.  330. 
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wrolc  to  her  capuchins  to  have  the  chapel  close,'  but  they  returned  an 
earnest  supplication  to  her,  begging  her  not  to  impede  their  duty.  At 
this  appeal  the  queen  overcame  her  fears  of  infection,  and  moreover 
disbursed  vast  sums  in  charity,  by  the  hands  of  her  capuchins,  to  all&* 
▼iaie  the  appalling  miseries  with  which  the  poor  of  London  were 
afHicted  at  that  season  of  horror.'  Two  of  the  queen's  capuchins  fell 
▼ictims  to  their  exertions ;''  father  Cyprian,  unfortunately  for  us,  leaves 
€>#  journalizing  the  proceedings  of  his  royal  patroness,  to  give  memoirs 
of  their  lives,  and  eulogize  their  labours  in  the  plague-smitten  metro- 
polis. 

**The  qneen,"  he  resumes,  ^^  passed  the  autumn  very  peacefully  at  her 
eliAteau  of  Colombe,  and  the  winter  in  the  magnificent  hotel  de  la  Bali* 
niire^  which  Louis  XIV.  had  given  her  for  her  lesidence  in  Paris.'' 

The  war  in  which  £ngland  was  engaged  against  Prance,  allied  with 
Holland,  gave  queen  Henrietta  the  utmost  uneasiness,  and  with  her  con 
6dant,  Jermyn,  earl  of  St.  Albans,  who  was  resident  ambassador  from 
England,  she  laboured  incessantly  to  avert  it.  She  often  had  interviews 
of  mediation  with  her  nephew,  Louis  XIV.;  this  is  apparent  from  the 
despatches  of  lord  Hollis,  an  envoy  from  England  at  this  period.' 

**  J  was  yesterday,"  says  lord  Hollis,  in  a  letter  to  Clarendon,  "  at 
Colombe,  to  take  my  leave  of  the  queen-mother.  The  king  of  France 
(Louis  XIV.)  came  to  Colombe  whilst  I  was  in  her  presence;  at  last  he 
thought  proper  to  notice  me,  and  gave  me  a  little  salute  with  his  head, 
and  truly,  my  lord,  I  answered  him  with  just  such  another,  because  I 
know  his  ambassadors  in  England  are  welcomed  in  difierent  style." 

The  great  Conde  was  likewise  the  visitor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  at  her 
country  palace  of  Colombe ;  for  the  high-spirited  ambassador— who,  as 
the  representative  of  England,  nodded  to  the  king  of  France  as  uncere- 
moniously as  France  nodded  to  him  —  continues,  ^^1  did  before  him 
(Lr>uis  XIV.)  entertain  myself  all  the  while  with  the  prince  de  Conde, 
who  is  very  a^ectionate  in  all  that  concerns  his  majesty-— but  this  by 
the  way.  Soon  after,  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen-mother  went 
alone  ikto  her  bed-chamber,  and  our  princess  madaine  (the  young 
duchess  of  Orleans)  went  in  after  they  had  been  there  at  least  an  hour. 
When  the  king  of  France  went  away,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  queen- 
mother  afterwards,  ami  took  the  boldness  to  ask  her  ^  how  she  found 
things.'  She  said,  ^They  had  been  all  the  time  within  talking  over 
these  businesses  of  Holland,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  told  her  he  had  ii)%de 
king  Charles  some  propositions,  which  were  very  fair  ones,  which,  if  he 
refused,  he  must  take  part  with  the  Hollanders.'^ 

^  I  asked  the  queen-mother  ^  if  she  knew  what  these  propositions 
were  ?'  She  said  ^  she  did  not.'  But  it  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the 
king  kept  tliem  from  her.  Perhaps  he  did  not,  but  she  did  not  think  fit 
to  acquaint  me  with  them."  ^  The  next  morning,  though  pouring  with 
wet,"  resumes  lord  Hollis,  *^  the  queen-mother  set  off  towards  the  baths 
of  Bourbon.     Her  health  at  that  period  began  to  decline;  it  was  aggra- 

'MS.  Gamacho,  p.  157. 

'MS  of  Pere  Oamache,  p.  l^O;  likewise  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  167? 
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Tated  by  her  sorrow  regarding  the  approaching  war.'  One  day  she  said 
to  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  who  had  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  diplo- 
matic mission  in  London,  to  undertake  a  naval  command,  ^  I  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  you,  now  you  are  fighting  against  the  English.'  "* 

Charles  II.  took  pleasure  in  speaking  of  his  mother  by  the  familial 
name  he  called  her  in  his  infancy.  Fie  mentions  her  thus  in  one  of  hia 
letters  to  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  March  22d,  1669,  saying, 
that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mercer,  by  whom  she  had  sent  letters  and 
presents,  had  ventured  from  Havre  to  England  in  an  open  shallop,  and 
was  drowned  in  the  passage.  ^^  I  hear  mam  sent  me  a  present  by  liim, 
which  I  believe  brought  him  the  ill-luck,  so  she  ought  in  conscience  to 
be  at  the  charges  of  praying  for  his  soul,  for  His  her  bad  fortune  has 
caused  the  poor  man's  disaster.'"  This  letter,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  constant  stormy  weather  that  always  attended  his  mother's  voyngeSj 
was  written  but  a  few  days  before  her  health  assumed  alarming  symp- 
toms. 

''  Our  queen,"  says  father  Cyprian,  "  was  not  destined  to  see  the  end 
of  the  year  1669.  Ever  since  her  return  from  her  last  sojourn  in  Lon- 
don, she  had  laboured  under  complicated  maladies,  which  caused  hei 
perpetual  insomnolence,  and  intense  suffering.  From  time  to  time  the 
baths  of  Bourbon  softened  these  pains,  but  could  not  cure  them.  Their 
paroxysms  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  defied  relief.  Tet  the 
queen  did  not  give  way  to  sadness,  she  exhaled  not  her  internal  agonies 
by  plaints,  by  tears,  or  bad  temper,  like  ordinary  women.  With  the 
blood  of  the  great  Henry  she  had  inherited  his  high  courage,  excepting 
when  sometimes  the  sharp  pains  she  endured  became  apparent  on  her 
fine  features ;  but  she  often  said  ^  that  piteous  complainings  did  no  good 
in  illness,'  and  ^  she  did  not  wish  to  imitate  ladies  and  damsels  who 
cried,  and  wept,  and  lamented  for  a  little  pain  in  the  head,  or  a  cut  fin- 
ger.' Her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  her  husband, 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  her  health,  and  were  unremitting  in  their 
attendance  on  her  person.  At  their  united  entreaty,  she  permitted  the 
most  able  medical  men  in  France  to  hold  a  consultation  on  her  case;  and 
M.  Valot,  the  first  physician  of  Louis  XIV.,  M.  Espoit,  first  physician  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  M.  Julien,  to  the  duchess,  all  met  at  the  cha- 
teau of  Colombe,  where  M.  D'Aquin,  physician  to  our  queen,  intro- 
duced them  into  the  chamber  of  her  majesty.  She  explained  to  them 
her  symptoms  with  great  clearness,  and  desired  her  physician  in  ordi 
nary  ^  to  tell  them  the  remedies  he  nad  applied  for  the  shooting  pains 
which  deprived  her  *df  rest.'  Then  M.  Valot  said, '  that,  by  the  grace. 
of  God,  nothing  very  serious  ailed  her;  that  her  malady  was  incon- 
venient, but  not  dangerous;  and  that  to  the  prescription  of  M.  D'Aquin 
he  should  add  but  three  grains,  which  would  give  her  majesty  sleep, 
and  cure  her  disorder.' 

^^  When  the  queen  heard  him  talk  of  grains,  she  immediately  suf:pected 
that  he  meant  to  prescribe  opium,  and  she  said,  positively,  that  shf 

*  Lt'tter  of  Uollis.  "Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  ▼!. 
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would  not  take  them,  ^  for  she  knew  by  experience  how  u/^xious  it  wai 
to  her,  and  how  ill  it  made  her ;  besides,  her  famous  ph/sician  in  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Mayeriie,  had  warned  her  against  taking  any  great  dose  of  the 
kind.'." 

Her  repugrnance  was,  however,  overruled  by  the  united  arguments  of 
M.  Valot  and  his  medical  brethren,  all  but  the  physician  of  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  on  whom  the  opinion  of  Mayerne  made  some  impression; 
nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  fatal  consultation  was,  that  the  queen  wa« 
to  take  the  grains  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night.' 

^  la  the  intermediate  time  she  went  to  supper  as  usual,  for  she  wav 
by  no  means  co  ifined  to  her  bed,  or  even  to  her  chamber,  though  much 
troubled  with  a  pulmonary  complaint  and  harassing  cough.  She  was, 
however,  better  than  usual  that  day ;  she  conversed  pleasantly,  and  eveo 
laughed  several  times  at  supper,  which  she  ate  with  more  appetite  than 
usual.  When  she  went  to  bed  she  immediately  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep.'' 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  wake  a  patient  for  the  purpose  of 
admini.stering  a  sleeping  potion,  yet  such  was  the  case ;  '^  the  lady  who 
slept  in  her  majesty's  chamber  roused  her  at  the  hour  indicated,  and 
gave  her  the  prescription.  A  few  minutes  after  the  queen  again  sunk  to 
fleep,  and  her  attendant  leff  herfor  repose,  with  the  intention  of  awaken- 
ing her  by  day-break,  to  give  her  a  draught,  as  directed  by  Dr.  Valot'" 

^  Accordingly,  the  lady  approached  her  bed-side  in  the  morning,  and 
asked  her  majesty^  ^  how  she  had  passed  the  night?'  There  was  no  re- 
ply. She  spoke  again,  louder;  still  no  answer.  Alarmed,  she  touched 
the  queen,  she  moved  not;  she  shook  her,  and  made  violent  efforts  to 
rouse  her,  but  in  vain,  for  she  never  awoke  in  this  world.  The  afirighted 
lady  leant  dowi\  to  her  royal  mistress,  and  fancied  she  heard  low  mur- 
murs, sighs,  and  a  laboured  respiration,  upon  which  she  flew  to  rouse 
the  vafet  de  chambre^  to  seek  for  medical  and  spiritual  aid,  to  fetch 
priests  and  physicians."  '*  We  came  first,"  continues  the  sorrowful 
father  Cyprian  ;^  *^  the  doctors  soon  followed  ;  they  felt  her  pulse,  and 
asked  her  many  questions  regarding  her  state ;  and  we  spoke  to  her  of 
contrition  for  sin,  of  the  love  of  God,  and  confidence  in  his  mercy,  and 
we  entreated  her  to  make  some  sign  that  she  heard  us;  but  alas'  a 
mortal  silence  was  our  only  reply." 

^^The  physicians  afiirmed  that  she  still  breathed,  and  was  even  sen* 
sible,  but  that  a  dull  vapour,  mounting  to  the  brain,  prevented  all  speech, 
tliat  it  would  soon  dissipate,  and  that  she  would  manifest  consciousness, 
•nd  speak.  I  believed  them  at  first,"  continues  the  Pere ;  ^^  but  seeing 
that  her  awful  quietude  still  continued,  I  sent  in  haste  for  monsieur  le 
cure  of  Colombe,  and  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  being  performed, 
she  received  the  host  without  any  difficulty,  or  the  least  convulsion  of 

'In  her  memoir,  appended  to  fiossuet^s  funeral  sermon,  it  is  asserted,  thiit  the 
queoo  took  the  •^piiim  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  was  found  dying  by  hei  lady- 
ill-waiting  at  e  3ven  at  night,  and  expired  at  midnight.     This  is  scarcely  con 
tistent  witli  Pdre  Cyprian's  account  of  the  supper;  his  narrative  is  regular  ami 
eircumBtantial,  being  an  eye-witness. 

'  MS.  of  Pdre  G  imache,  p.  167.  '  Ibid.,  p.  '68.  *  Ibid. 
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countenance,  and  soon  after  her  slight  respiration  ceased,  and  she 
dered  her  soul  to  God,  tindisturbed  by  a  struggle." ' 

"  A  gentleman  of  her  majesty's  household  immediately  rode  at  fiery 
bpeed  from  Colombe  to  St.  Ger mains,  to  carry  these  fatal  and  most  un- 
expected tidings  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  immediately  accompanied 
him  back,  hoping  to  have  seen  our  queen  alive."  After  the  duke  had 
given  the  necessary  orders,  he  hurried  to  his  own  palace  of  Sl  Cioud« 
where  his  duchess  was,  to  break  to  her  and  his  daughter  the  fatal 
tidings."*  "  My  pen  fails  to  describe,"  says  Pere  Cyprian,  **  the  violent 
grief  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  for  a  mother  so  loving,  and  so  beloved.** 
And  then  the  affectionate  old  priest  proceeds  to  give  the  following  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased :  ^^  This  great  queen  was  indeed  universally  re- 
gretted, for  she  had  established  a  real  empir^  over  all  hearts ;  her  cheer- 
ful temper,  her  gay  and  witty  conversation,  which  enlivened  all  aroand 
her  to  her  last  hours;  her  graceful  familiarity,  and  all  these  winning 
qtialities,  joined  to  a  sincere  piety,  rendered  her  delightful  to  every  one. 
The  king  of  France  regarded  her,  not  only  as  his  dear  aunt,  whom  be 
had  known  from  infancy,  but  as  a  real  bond  of  peace  between  his  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain ;  and  her  son-in-law,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, convinced  of  her  rare  prudence  and  sagacity,  consulted  her  on 
every  affair  of  moment,  and  gave  her  his  most  intimate  confidence,  as  if 
she  had  been  his  real  mother."* 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  been  domesticated  with  Hen- 
rietta for  twenty-nine  years :  it  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  madame  de 
Motteville,  her  other  friend,  li  would  seem,  that  her  character  waa 
peculiarly  agreeable  and  estimable  in  private  life.  No  opposition,  or 
irritation,  regarding  her  religion,  ever  occurring  in  her  own  country, 
there  was  nought  to  interrupt  the  serenity  of  her  temper,  therefore  her 
life  flowed  on  brightly  to  the  last.  Many  persons  who  abhor  Henrietta 
Maria,  from  the  part  she  took  in  the  civil  war,  may  condemn  the  praises 
bestowed  by  her  French  contemporaries,  as  partial  and  flattering.  Par- 
tial they  certainly  are,  for  they  were  written  by  intimate  friends,  whose 
love  continued  after  her  death ;  Haltering  they  cannot  be,  for  madame  de 
Motteville'*s  memoirs,  which  give  such  lively  delineations  of  her  cha- 
racter, were  never  printed  till  her  relatives  of  the  third  generation  had 
passed  away  from  this  world.  Flattery  may  be  administered  by  me- 
moirs in  these  times,  when  works  are  printed  before  the  ink  of  the 
manuscript  is  dry ;  but  when  authors  wrote  them  literally  for  the  fourth 
generation,  why  should  they  flatter  ^  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ?"^  As 
f'or  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  his  manuscript  has  never  been  printed,  nor 
'io<>w  if  seem  that  any  eyes  but  these  now  guiding  the  pen,  have  scanned 
the  aiM.ient  yellow  pages  which  dwell  on  the  death  and  character  of  his 
beloved  patroness. 

*  MS.  of  Pere  Gainaehe,  p.  108. 

•  Memoirs  o'  Henrieiw  Maria,  1671,  p.  9a         .  •  Ibid.,  p.  169. 
Tli«;ro  are  passage;  ;n  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Motteville  wherein  site 

fpeaks,  with  such  severity  of  moral  justice,  of  the  oondun  of  Louis  XIV.,  tbai 
Ha  would  have  consigned  her  to  the  Bastille,  had  he  kno  jva  that  such  ■  iwii  n 
Kiipt  existed. 
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riic  cause  of  the  death  of  Henrietta  Maria  is  mentioned  by  mademoi- 
selle de  Monipenstec,  her  niece.  She  says,  in  her  usual  flippant  style, 
*^  she  could  not  sleep,  the  doctors  gave  her  a  pill  to  cure  her  wakeful- 
ness, which  it  did  so  effectually  that  she  never  woke  again.'' 

What  would  father  Cyprian  have  said,  could  he  have  seen  this  unfeel- 
ing witticism  of  la  grande  mademoiselle^  as  she  was  called,  on  the  death 
of  her  own  aunt  ?  Truly,  he  would  have  been  as  severe  as  he  was  on 
the  first  physician  of  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  all  but  calls  a  murderer. 
lie  declares,  that  Dr.  Valot  excused  himself  to  his  king,  by  assuring  him 
^  it  was  the  disease  of  the  chest,  and  not  his  over-dose  of  narcotic,  that 
killed  (jueen  Henrietta ;"  but  the  indignant  father  continues,  that  ^^  though 
Valot  retained  his  post  at  court,  yet  a  very  few  months  afterwards,  he 
himself  fell  into  a  serious  malady,  which  his  grains  could  not  cure,  and 
whi'*h  soon  took  from  him  his  place  and  his  life  together.  But  all  the 
time  he  lived,  the  people  of  the  defunct  queen's  household  cried  out 
Rgain&t  him,  as  the  murderer,  in  fact,  if  not  in  intent,  of  their  royal 
mistress."  * 

Meantime,  a  swift  courier  brought  to  the  royal  brothers  in  England 
ihe  yews  that  their  queen -mother  had  expired  on  Tuesday  morning, 
August  31st,  New  Style,  1609,  at  her  castle  of  Colombe,  situate  four 
leagues  from  Paris.  Charles  II.  and  thedukeofYork  received  the  news 
with  great  grief;  they  immediately  left  their  hunting  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  retired  to  Hampton  Court,  where  they  continued  till  all  the  mourn- 
ing ceremonial  was  completed  at  Whitehall.' 

The  same  day  that  queen  Henrietta  Maria  died,  her  corpse  remained 
as  if  she  slept  in  her  bed,  and  all  persons  were  admitted  to  see  it  there. 
The  next  day  her  body  was  embalmed,  and  laid  in  state  in  the  hall  of 
Colombe. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night,  the  whole  household  at  Colombe, 
headed  by  the  grand  almoner  Montague,  went  in  procession  from  the 
chateau,  bearing  the  heart  of  their  deceased  queen  to  her  convent  at 
Chaillou  It  was  received  with  solenm  ceremonial  by  the  abbess  and 
her  nuns.  A  manuscript,  till  now  inedited,  in  the. archives  of  France, 
gives  the  follow^ing  account  of  the  respect  with  which  the  ladies  of  the 
Visitation  received  the  heart  of  their  foundress.^  It  is  written  by  one 
of  the  nuns. 

^  It  had  ever  been  the  intention  of  her  majesty  to  come  to  us,  when 
her  declining  health  warned  her  that  she  must  shortly  endure  the  sliarp- 
ness  of  death,  which  site  did  not  wish  should  surprise  her  in  the  routine 
of  worldly  existence ;  but  God  willed  it  otherwise,  having  permitted  a 
remedy,  which  it  was  hoped  would  cure  her,  to  cut  short  her  life,  in  her 
6l8t  year.  Divine  Providence  had  spared  her  the  long  agonies  of  a  lin- 
gering death,  of  which  she  had  a  natural  fear.  She  had  not  the  time  tu 
mark  her  intentions  towards  us  by  her  last  will ;  she  had  intendetl  to 

^M^moires  de  Montpensier,  vol.  v.  p.  218. 
'MS.  of  PAre  Cyprian,  p.  lOy. 
*  Memoirs  of  Hnnrieiia  Maria,  1()71,  p.  90. 

'  MS.  at  the  Hdiei  de  Soubisc,  becret  Archives  of  France,  by  favour  cf  it 
Oui»n 
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make  our  church  the  depository  of  her  royal  heart  and  body  likewise 
she  likewise  intended  to  demise  to  us  certain  goods   for  our  benefii 
Nevertheless, although  her  sudden  death  had  prevented  (hese  intentions^ 
she  had  previously,  on  many  occasions,  proved  a  most  beneficent  foun 
dress,  and  had  deserved  our  grateful  remembrance  at  a  time  when  we 
were  in  a  very  destitute  state. 

"  Although  we  possess  not  the  body,  we  have  what  we  esteem  very 
precious ;  this  is,  the  heart  of  this  great  queen.  At  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  this  dear  heart  was  delivered  to  us  by  M.  Montague,  accompanied 
by  tiie  whole  household  of  her  majesty.  Our  sisterhood  received  it  in 
its  urn,  at  the  gate  of  our  cloister,  and  bore  it  in  procession  to  our  church, 
which  was  hung  with  black ;  these  hangings  were  encircled  by  three 
bands  of  hlack  velvet  charged  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  defunct 
queen.  The  Miserere  was  chaunted  by  the  full  choir ;  a  platform  of 
:hree  steps  was  raised,^ on  which  was  placed  a  credance^  to  receive  the 
royal  heart  of  our  beloved  foundress.  Round  this  were  placed  wax 
lights.  Monsieur  le  grande  almoner  said  the  prayers,  to  which  we  all 
responded  ;  then  he  addressed  himself  to  our  very  honoured  mother 
and  superior,  Anne  Marie  Caulin,  in  these  terms : — 

" '  My  mother,  behold  here  the  heart  of  the  princess  Henrietta  Marie, 
of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  mother  of 
Charles  11.,  at  present  reigning  in  England,  aunt  to  Louis  XIV.  All 
these  temporal  grandeurs  were  not  equal  to  the  virtues  of  her  soul,  ou 
which  1  need  not  dwell  in  particular,  because  you  knew  her  so  welL 
The  aflection  that  this  great  queen  always  cheris^ied  for  you  has  caused 
you  to  be  chosen  as  the  guardians  of  this  precious  deposit,  which  I  am 
certain  you  will  carefully  retain,  and  will  not  cease  your  prayers  foi  the 
repose  of  her  soul.' ' 

'"  To  this  our  good  mother  made  reply  : — 

^^  ^  With  my  mind  absorbed  in  grief,  I  render  the  very  humble  thunks 
of  our  convent  to  the  king,  and  to  Monsieur  and  Madame,  for  having 
confided  to  us  so  valued  a  treasure,  which  alone  can  console  us  for  the 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  this  great  queen.  We  will  never 
remit  our  prayers  for  her  repose,  as  the  sole  means  we  have  of  showing 
our  gratitude  to  her.' 

"After  every  one  had  withdrawn,  we  said  the  prayers  for  the  dead) 
and  when  we  had  sprinkled  holy  water  we  retired." 

The  corpse  of  Henrietta  was  likewise  carried,  for  lying  in  state,  from 
Colombe  to  the  convent  at  Chaillot.'  Her  coffin  was  placed  on  % 
mourning-car,  attended  by  her  lord  almoner  Montague  and  the  duchess 
of  Richmond,  her  principal  English  lady  of  honour,  and  by  madame  du 
Plessis,  her  principal  French  lady.  The  guards,  already  described,  fol- 
lowed and  preceded  the  royal  corpse,  which  was  likewise  attended  by 
the  coaches  of  the  queen  o(  France  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  with  ail 
Jie  officers  of  their  household.   The  body  was  thus  escorted  toChaillot, 

—       -  -■  -  ■  —  -»  ■» 

• 

'Inedited  MS.  in  the  Hdtel  de  Soubise,  now  edited  and  translated   by  thi 
author  from  the  original,  by  favour  of  M.  Guizot. 
*MS.  of  Pirr  Gainache,  p.  169. 
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ftnd  was  received  with  much  tender  reverence  by  the  nuns,  to  whom 

she  had  been  the  benefactress. 

iier  heart  was,  on  the  1 0th  of  September,  placed  in  a  silver  vessel, 

whereon  was  written   her  name  and   titles  in  Latin,  to  the  following 

efiect: — 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen   of  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

daughter  to  the  French  king  Henry  IV.,  the  Victorious;  wife  of  Charles 
I.,  the  Martyr;  and  mother  of  the  restored  king,  Charles  IF. 

The  funeral  look  place  on  the  12th  of  September;  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture of  queen  Henrietta  was  with  her  royal  ancestors  at  the  magnificent 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  The  procession  commenced  from 
Chaillot,  an  hour  afier  dark;  all  the  guards  of  the  deceased  queen 
carried  torches,  and  a  hundred  pages,  sent  by  the  queen  of  France,  bore 
each  a  lighted  flambeau.  The  niece  of  the  deceased  qneen,  mademoi- 
selle de  Montpensier,  followed  as  chief  mourner,  assisted  by  the  duchess 
of  Guise.  All  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  royal  houseiiold  at 
Colombe  followed,  in  the  deepest  mourning.  The  monks  and  ciiapter 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  carrying  lighted  tapers,  received  the  royal 
rorpse  at  their  door,  and  when  it  was  consigned  to  them,  the  grand 
almoner,  Montague,  made  them  an  oration  in  Latin,  which  was  answered 
by  the  prior.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  was  hung  with  black,  and  fully 
illuminated  for  the  funeral  service. 

No  monument  or  tablet  exists,  to  the  memory  of  the  queen,  at  St. 
Denis,  that  we  could  discover,  when  ^e  visited  the  royal  tombs  in  the 
crypt  of  that  magnificent  structure,  tnis  lust  summer,  1844.  When  the 
bones  of  her  ancestors  were  exhumed  by  the  French  republicans,  robbed 
of  their  leaden  coffins,  and  flung  into  a  common  trench,  behind  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  the  remains  of  Henrietta  Maria  doubtless  shared  the 
same  fate. 

Forty  days  after  the  death  of  queen  Henrietta,  a  still  grander  service 
was  performed  to  her  memory,  to  soothe  the  grief  of  her  favourite 
daughter,  Henrietta  of  England,  duchess  of  Orleans,  by  her  grateful  nuns 
of  Chaillot.  The  princess  came  with  her  husband  to  this  ceremony, 
which  was  far  more  distinguished  by  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet  than  by 
all  the  funeral  pomps  that  Rome  could  devise.  All  the  choir  of  the 
chapel  at  Chaillot  was  hung  with  black,  and  in  the  midst  was  a  platform 
of  four  steps,  and  a  bier  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall ;  at  the  corners, 
worked  in  gold,  were  queen  Henrietta's  armorial  bearings,  and  laid 
thereon,  under  a  stately  canopy,  was  a  wax  effigy  exactly  resembling  her.' 
The  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans  having  taken  their  places,  Montague, 
the  almoner  of  her  late  majesty,  officiated  at  the  service,  and  then  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Bossuet,  who  proceeded  to  deliver  that  grand  his- 
torical oration  on  the  varied  scenes  of  Henrietta's  life,  which  at  once 
gave  him  the  reputation  he  has  since  maintained  as  the  first  orator  of 
modem  times.  Much  of  this  sermon  would  be  displeasing  to  any  one 
bat  a  Roman  catholic  ;  but  the  genius  of  Bossuet  is  more  talked  of  m 

'Inedited  MS.,  written  by  a  nun  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Secret  Arcbivris  o  h^clcI- 
wma  given  by  favuur  of  M.  Guizot. 
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England  than  known,  which  must  plead  our  excuse  for  the  following 
attempt  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  view  taken  by  this  great  man, 
of  the  historical  events  of  the  life  of  his  royal  countrywoman. 

**  Nine  voyages,"'  said  Bossuet,  »*  were  undertaken  by  our  great  Henrietta  in 
the  course  of  her  life.  The  English  rebels,  it  is  well  known,  had  seized  the 
arsenals  and  magazines  of  the  king,  her  husband.  He  had  soldiers,  but  not 
wherewithal  to  arm  them.  She  abandoned  her  pleasures  and  her  palaces  for 
tho  sake  of  her  lord,  and  not  only  parted  from  hei  'ewels.  but  even  cared  not  lor 
her  life.  She  put  to  sea  in  the  midst  of  February,  regardless  of  waves  and  lem- 
posts,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  conducting  to  Holland  her  eldest  daughter, 
V  ho  had  espoused  the  prince  of  Orange.  Her  real  object  was  to  engage  the 
states  of  Holland  in  the  interests  of  the  king.  She  gained  them,  gained  tlieiz 
officers,  and  obtained  supplies,  and  artillery,  and  ammunition.  The  storms  of 
winter  had  not  prevented  her  from  embarking  on  this  errand ;  the  storms  of 
winter  did  not  hinder  her  return  to  the  king  when  she  had  gained  her  object. 
Her  homeward  voyage  was,  however,  beset  with  difficulties  and  accidents.  The 
dreadful  tempest  which  tost  her  fleet  for  ten  days  is  beyond  my  power  to' de> 
scribe.  The  mariners,  at  length,  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  stood  aghasL 
Some  threw  themselves  in  the  sea,  preferring  instant  death  to  further  toils.  Tho 
queen,  nevertheless,  remained  intrepid  ;  and  the  higher  the  waves  raged,  the 
more  she  reassured  every  one  around  her  by  her  firmness;  and,  to  avert  from 
their  minds  the  fatal  ideas  of  death  which  presented  itself  on  all  sides,  she  said, 
*'  Queens  have  never  been  drowned.'  Alas,  she  was  reserved  to  sufl'er  a  fata 
still  more  extraordinary !  She  saw  vessels  perish  around  her,  but  the  admiral's 
ship  in  which  she  was  embarked,  was  sustained  by  the  hand  of  Him  who  rules 
over  the  mighty  deep,  and  who  can  bridle  its  insurgent  billows.  The  vessel 
was  thrown  back  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  every  one  was  astonished  at  her 
signal  deliverance. 

"'Those  who  escape  from  shipwreck,'  says  an  ancient  author, "are  sure  to 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  sea;  nay,  they  can  never  again  abide  the  sight  of 
it.'  Yet,  with  astonishing  perseverance,  the  queen,  in  ttie  short  space  of  eleven 
days,  again  committed  herself  to  the  mercy  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  utmost  rigour 
of  winter  She  was  impelled  to  this  extraordinary  exertion  by  her  earnest 
desire  of  beholding  her  husband  once  more,  and  leading  to  him  the  succours  she 
bad  obtained.  She  gathered  together  the  tran.«ports  which  had  escaped  the 
tempest,  and  finally  landed  on  the  coast  of  England.  Scarcely  had  she  touched 
the  shore,  wl^en  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  thundered  on  the  house  where 
she  rested  after  the  fatigues  of  her  voyage,  and  shattered  it  with  their  balls. 
Yet  she  retained  her  intrepidity  in  the  midst  of  this  frightful  peril;  and  her 
clemency  did  not  fail  when  the  author  of  this  black  attempt  fell  in  her  power. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  destined  to  the  executioner;  butsh9 
pardoned  him  his  crime  against  her,  dooming  him  solely  to  the  punishment  of  his 
conscience,  and  the  shame  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  a  princess,  lu«)  kindl 
and  merciful  to  take  his,  even  after  such  provocation." 

This  incident  is  only  found  in  this  oration  and  in  the  preceding 
memoir  of  Henrietta,  where  it  is  more  circumstantially  related ;  it  is  in 
close  accordance  with  the  character  and  disposition  of  Henri  Quatre,  her 
glorious  father,  whom  our  Henrietta  closely  resembled,  as  her  country- 
men declared,  in  person  as  well  as  disposition.  The  narrow  bigotry  in 
which  she  was  reared  marred  the  popularity  which  must  infallibly  have 
attended  this  fine  disposition,  always  so  attractive  in  England.  The 
prejiulices  of  the  people  were  offended,  at  every  turn,  with  a  thousand 
troul>lesome  teasing  ritual  observances,  which  they,  with  equal  bigotry, 
were  brought  to  look  upon  as  enormous  crimes  \  thus  Henrietta's  viriuef 
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ind  grand  actions  were  either  viewed  invidiously,  or  passed  over  in 
silence ;  the  church  of  England  historians,  although  agreeing  as  to  reli- 
gion in  so  many  main  points  with  the  essentials  of  her  faith,  could  not 
forgive  the  troubles  her  attachment  to  tiie  church  of  Rome  had  brought 
on  their  king  and  party,  therefoie  they  are  equally  her  enemies  with  the 
puritans,  and  their  narratives  are  more  prejudicial  to  her  because  the 
truth  is  expected  ffom  them.  The  French  historians  alone  preserve  the 
facts  that  redound  to  her  credit. 

B(  ssuet  rapidly  traces  her  progress  to  the  midland  counties,  and  the 
eiCicts  that  her  heroism  had  on  the  people : 

^  It  was  into  her  hands  that  the  governor  of  Scarborough  rendered  that  port 
witli  its  impregnable  castle.  The  two  Hothains,  fatlier  and  son,  who  had  given 
the  first  example  of  perfidy,  in  refusing  to  the  king  in  person  admittance  to  his 
port  and  arsenal  of  Hull,  now  chose  the  queen  for  their  mediatrix,  and  prepared 
10  surrender  to  the  king  that  place,  together  with  that  of  Beverley,  but  they  wore 
prevented,  and  decapitated  by  their  own  party,  fur  God  punished  their  discbe- 
dience  by  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  whom  they  had  served  so  signally. 

**Our  great  Henrietta  marched,  as  a  general,  at  the  head  of  her  royal  army. 
She  thus  traversed  triumphantly  the  provinces  hitherto  entirely  held  by  the 
rebels.  She  besieged  a  considerable  town  which  obstructed  her  march.  She 
conquered,  sbe  pardoned;  and  finally  met  her  monarch  on  the  ground  where  he 
bad  previously  gained  his  signal  victory  over  the  earl  of  Essex.  One  hour  aAer 
the  reunion  of  tins  happy  pair,  they  received  the  tidings  of  another  victory 
gained  by  the  king's  party  over  the  rebels.  All  seemed  to  prosper  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Henrietta;  and  had  her  advice  been  taken,  and  had  the  king  marched 
direct  to  London  instead  of  dividing  his  forces,  and  wasting  their  time  and  dis- 
sipating their  strength  at  the  unsuccessful  sieges  of  Hull  and  Gloucester,  that 
rainpaign  had  seen  the  end  of  the  war.  On  that  pivot  the  fortune  of  the  royal 
cause  turned.  Front  that  fatal  moment  all  was  disaster  and  decade?ice.  The 
queen's  situation  obliged  her  to  retire  from  Oxford,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
rebels.  The  royal  pair  bade  each  other  an  adieu,  sad  enough,  although  neither 
8uppo>ed  it  was  to  prove  their  last.  Her  majesty  retired  to  Exeter.  There  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter;  but,  in  less  than  twelve  days,  she  was  forced  to  leave 
the  infant  princess,  and  seek  refuge  in  France." 

We  must  remember  that  it  was  before  this  princess,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  that  Bossuet  was  speaking  ihe  words  we  here  are  quoting,  and, 
when  he  arrived  at  this  passage,  he  broke  into  one  of  those  impassioned 
bursts  of  eloquence  which  stamped  his  fame  as  an  orator  for  ever.  And 
here  we  depict  a  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  past;  an  address  of  the 
kind,  in  the  present  times,  to  a  royal  mourner  at  the  funeral  sermon  of 
her  parent,  would  entrench'  on  modern  reserves  and  etiquettes  most 
strangely.  Society  was  not  then  civilized  into  that  conventional  smooth- 
ness which  is  ruffled  by  such  bold  bursts  of  original  genius;  and  there- 
fore avoids  or  suppresses  them.  The  eflect  must  have  been  grand,  when 
Bossuet  diverged  from  his  oration  on  the  dead  mother,  thus  lo  address 
ihe  daughter : — 

'  Princess,  whose  destiny  is  so  great  and  glorious,  are  you,  then,  in  your  first 
davrn  of  being  rendered  a  captive  to  the  enemies  of  your  royal  house  ?  O  F.ter- 
nal  1  watch  over  her!  Holy  angels,  rank  around  her  cradle  your  invisible  squa J- 
rons,  for  she  is  destined  to  our  valiant  Philippe,  of  nil  the  princes  of  Fran^n 
most  worthy  of  her,  as  she  is  most  worthy  of  him.  Gentlemen  of  France,  G«x! 
did,  in  truth,  protect  her !  Lady  Morton,  two  years  afterwards,  drew  this  prcciout 
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infant  from  the  hands  of  t^ie  rebels.  Unconscious  of  her  captivity,  but  feeUo| 
her  high  birth  loo  powerfully  to  submit  to  conceal  it,  the  royal  child  refused  ti 
own  any  name  or  rank  but  her  own,  and  persisted  that  she  was  no  other  than 
the  princess.'  At  last,  she  was  brought  to  the  arms  of  her  mother,  to  console 
her  for  all  her  sorrows,  and  finally  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  a  greal 
prince.  But  I  am  diverging  from  the  course  of  my  history.  I  havo  already  said 
that  the  queen  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  kingdom  of  England :  in  fact,  hei 
vessel  leA  port  in  the  full  view  of  the  ships  of  the  rebels;  they  pursued  h«$r,  and 
came  so  near,  that  she  actually  heard  the  cries  of  the  seamen,  and  could  disiia 
guish  their  insolent  menaces.  Oh !  how  different  from  her  Urst  voyage  on  iha 
same  sea,  when  she  went  to  take  posses^iion  of  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  the  waters  heave  under  her,  and  submit  their 
proud  waves  to  her,  the  ocean-queen.  Now  chased,  pursued  by  her  implacable 
enemies,  one  moment  lost,  die  next  saved,  fortune  changing  its  aspect  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  having  no  support  but  God  and  her  own  indomitable  courage, 
—she  at  last  arrived  at  Brest,  and  there  was  suflered  to  respire  awhile  from  her 
troubles. 

"God  left  no  resource  to  her  royal  husband ;  the  Scotch,  though  faithful  guardi 
to  our  monarchs,'  betrayed  their  own,  and  sold  him  to  the  parliamenu  The  par- 
liament, feeling  the  evils  of  military  de:>potism,  would  dismi;is  the  army,  but  the 
army,  declaring  itself  independent,  expelled  ilie  parliament  by  violence.  Tha 
king  was,  in  these  commotions,  led  from  captivity  to  captivity;  his  queen  in  vain 
moved  France,  Holland,  and  even  Poland  and  the  distant  north,  to  his  rescue^ 
she  reanimated  the  Scotch,'  and  found  the  means  of  arming  30,000  of  them  in 
bis  behalf.  She  concocted  an  enterprise  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  for  his  de- 
liverance, the  success  of  which  proinisedj  at  lea^t,  to  be  complete.  She  really 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  her  dear  children  from  captivity,  and  confessed  that, 
among  her  mortal  sorrows,  she  felt  on  this  occasion  she  was  capable  of  joy.  If 
she  could  do  no  more,  she  at  least  consoled  her  royal  lord  perpetually  by  her 
letters.  He  wrote  to  her  from  his  prison  tliat  she  alone  supported  his  mind,  and 
tliat  he  could  submit  to  all  degradations,  when  he  remembered  that  she  belonged 
to  him,  and  was  unalienably  his  own.  0  wife!  O  mother!  O  queen!  incompa- 
rable and  deserving  a  better  fortune. 

**  After  all  her  struggles,  there  was  nothing  IcA  but  to  resign  herself  to  the  ine- 
vitable; yet,  like  some  grand  column,  she  stood  firm  amidst  the  ruins  around 
her.  But  who  can  express  her  just  grief,  who  can  recount  her  sorrows?  No, 
gentlemen  of  France,  my  wonls  cannot  paint  them ;  the  prophet  who  sat  alone 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  can  alone  lament  as  she  lamented.  Truly  niij^ht 
she  say  with  Jeremiah,  *  Behold,  Lord,  my  affliction ;  my  enemies  fortify  them- 
selves, and  my  children  are  lost.  The  cruel  one  has  put  his  sacrilegious  band 
on  all  that  is  most  dear  to- me.  Royalty  is  profaned,  princes  are  trodden  under 
foot.     Leave  me  to  weep  bitterly,  for  I  cannot  be  cimforted.'^ 

**  Charles,"  says  Bossnet,  *  was  just,  temperate,  magnanimous,  well-informed 
regarding  his  aii'airs  and  the  science  of  governing.  Never  prince  was  more 
capable  of  rendering  royalty  not  only  respected,  but  amiable  and  dear  to  a 
people.  He  could  be  reproached  with  nothing  but  with  too  great  a  degree  of 
clemency.  This  illustrious  defect  of  Charles  was  likewise  tliat  of  Caesar  him- 
self; but  those  who  expected  to  see  the  English  monarch  succumb  under  tha 
w«»ighi  of  misfortune,  were  astonished  when  they  experienced  his  valour  in 
i^attle  and  his  strength  of  intellect  in  council.  Pursued  to  the  utmost  by  the  im- 
placable malignity  of  his  enemies,  betrayed  by  his  own  people,  he  never  lost 
himself.     The  resuii  of  the  contest  might  be  against  him ;  his  foes  found  that, 

'This  passage  confirms  the  narrative  of  P^re  Cyprian  Oamache, quoted  p.  106 
•Here  he  alludes  to  the  Scottish  guards  of  the  kin^;  of  France. 
'  Bossuet  here  alludes  to  the  campaign  of  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose. 
*The  Latin  text  is  in  the  margin,  but  Bossuet  has  drawn  his  aixMatioos 
Ivaimh  aud  Lamecb,  as  well  as  from  Jeremiah. 
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ftftlionKh  tbey  might  crush  him,  they  could  ni^ver  bend  him.  A  pang  selset  m0 
wrlien  I  contemplate  that  great  heart  in  its  la<>t  trials.  But,  assuredly,  he  showed 
himself  not  less  a  king  when  facing  his  rebels  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  on  the 
scaflbid  in  Whitehall,  than  when  he  confronted  them  at  the  head  of  his  armies; 
they  saw  him  august  and  majestic  in  that  wofui  time  as  when  he  was  in  th< 
midst  of  his  court.  Great  queen,  well  do  I  know  that  I  fulfil  the  most  tendei 
wishes  of  your  lieart,  wheu  I  celebrate  your  monarch — that  heart  which  nevei 
beat  but  for  him  ;  is  it  not  ready  to  vibrate,  the  sgh  cold  in  the  dust,  and  to  stii 
■t  the  sound  of  tlie  name  of  a  spouse  so  dear,  though  veiled  under  the  mortuary 
paiir 

The  hearers  of  Bossuet  could  nol  have  believed  the  story  of  Hen- 
rietta's second  marriage,  or  surely  they  would  have  blamed  him  for  thil 
passage,  instead  of  praising  him  to  the  skies. 

At  this  point  of  his  oration,  Bossuet  addressed  himself  to  the  nuns  of 

Chaillot,  who  were  assisting  at  the  funeral  of  their  benefactress : 

**But  after  she  had  listened  to  your  consolations,  holy  maidens,  you,  her  ipes* 
timable  friends — for  so  in  life  she  often  called  you — after  you  liad  led  her  to  sigh 
before  the  altar  of  her  only  Protector — then,  then,  she  could  confide  to  you  the 
consolations  she  received  from  on  high,  and  you  can  recount  her  Cliristian  pro- 
gress, for  you  have  been  faithful  witnesses.  How  marjy  times  has  she  returned 
Bhainks  to  Qod — For  what?  my  hearers,  ask  you.  for  having  restored  her  soni 
No,  but  for  having  rendered  her  la  reine  malheureuae.  Ah  !  I  regret  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  the  place  where  I  speak.  My  voice  ought  to  resound  to  the  ends 
of  the  wide  earth.  I  M'ould  make  every  ear  to  hear  that  her  griefs  had  made 
her  learned  in  the  science  of  salvation  and  the  efficacy  of  the  cross,  when  all 
Christendom  were  united  in  sympathy  for  her  unexampled  sorrows." 

After  this  ceremony,  the  duke  of  Orleans  placed  the  abbe  Montague, 
grand  almoner  of  his  deceased  aunt,  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ei^tablishment,  in  his  household.  The  duchess  of  Orleans  received  her 
mother's  aged  friend,  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  as  her  almoner;  but  the 
Old  man  did  not  long  survive  his  patroness — his  well-known  characters 
soon  cease  from  the  yellow  pages  of  his  journal,  and  another  hand  Uikes 
the  pen. 

The  continuator  of  the  manuscript  observes,  when  describing  the 
l^neral  mourning  ordered  through  France  by  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  death 
of  his  aunt, — "  Our  country  did  not  merely  recognise  the  decease  of  a 
queen  of  England,  in  the  loss  of  ihis  princess,  but  that  of  the  last  sur- 
viving child  of  her  great  Henry,  as  a  daughter  of  France — sweet,  familiar, 
obliging,  and  doing  good  to  all  around  her,  and  manifesting  those  great 
qualities  which  win  all  hearts.  Our  king  ordered  all  the  riles  of  her 
interment  and  obsequies  at  St.  Denis  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  the  expenses  were  discharjjed  at  his  cost." 

There  is  a  manuscript'  among  the  archives  of  France,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  partly  quoted,  when  they  occurred  in  chronological 
onler.  It  was  evidendv  written  under  the  direction  of. the  abbess  o^ 
Chaillot,  for  the  assistance  of  Bossuet,  when  he  composed  his  funeral  om 
tion.  He  has  availed  himself  of  its  contents  in  many  passages  which  h« 
knew  would  be  edifying  to  his  auditory,  but  which  we  omit,  as  displeas- 
ing not  only  to  the  reformed  church,  but  to  English  readers  in  general 
fhe  composition  is  simple  and  innocent^-the  French  spelled  in  an  ilLt^ 

'  ir^dited  paper  in  the  Hotel  Soubise,  marked  in  pencil,  K  i;toi. 
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rate  manner;  nevertheless,  it  preserves  a  few  anecdotes  of  interest  whicU 
are  illustrative  of  the  private  character  of  the  queen. 

^^Slie  founded  our  convent,  in  July,  1551,  at  a  time  when  she  was 
under  a  very  heavy  pressure  of  grief.  Her  hushand^s  murder  had  pre- 
viously caused  her  deep  and  enduring  sorrow ;  at  first,  she  was  over^ 
whelmed  with  despair.  By  degrees  her  mind  returned  to  God,  but  she 
could  not  resign  herself  to  his  will  till  she  had  many-  times  offered  up 
I  his  orison — 

"^Lord  God,  thou  hast  permitted  it  —  therefore  will  I  submit  myself 
with  all  my  strength !'  Conversing  with  us  in  her  most  private  hours, 
she  declared  that  she  had  found  tiiis  aspiration  eilicaci6us  in  producing 
resignation  even  on  occasions  the  most  excruciating.  'And  lliese,'  she 
added  mournfully,  came  very  frequently,  *  for  since  the  last  twenty  years 
I  have  not  passed  one  day,  but  what  has  brought  much  trouble.' 

'*  She  once  told  our  very  honoured  mother,  the  abbess  de  la  Fayette, 
speaking  of  the  health  of  her  soul, '  that  she  oflen  relumed  thanks  to 
God,  that  as  he  had  called  her  to  the  state  of  royalty,  that  he  had  made 
her  a  Christian,  and  consequently  an  unfortunate  queen,  for,'  she  added, 
^  that  queens  in  a  stale  of  prosperity  are  too  much  tempted  to  forget  his 
ordinances.' "  Here  we  trace  one  of  the  most  striking  perorations  of 
Boss  net's  discourse. 

Among  the  practical  virtues  of  Henrietta,  the  good  nun  very  properly 
recognises  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  welfare  of  her  domestics,  and  the 
pains  she  took  to  reconcile  any  differences  that  arose  among  them ;  the 
frequent  consultations  she  held,  if  any  unhappiness  or  ill  fortune  befel 
them.  "Any  other  queen  who  was  less  sweet  tempered,"  says  another 
fragment  MS.  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  "  would  have  been  wholly  de- 
serted' wh*^n  shf-  was  \educ**d  to  such  distresjs  at  »he  time  of  ihe  Fronde; 
tut  thr*  privations-  that  her  lowest  servants  endured  before  they  quilted 
her  for  a  short  time  in  search  of  food,  were  astonishing.  ''Our  dear 
queen,"  ihey  said,  '*  shares  them  with  us,  and  what  is  enough  for  her  is 
so  for  us."  From  which  we  gather  that  the  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre 
inherited  that  true  heroism  which  led  her  to  reject  all  indulgences  which 
she  could  noi  share  with  her  suffering  household.  "  If  they  had  fire, 
she  warmed  her  shivering  limbs;  if  they  had  none,  she  went  without; 
if  they  had  food,  she  broke  her  fast;  if  they  had  none,  she  .starved  with 
them."  "Consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  marked  her  conduct," 
resumes  her  friend  the  abbess ;  "  she  never  took  advantage  of  her  power, 
as  our  foundress,  to  fill  our  quiet  cloisters  with  noisy  and  irreverent  per- 
sons of  her  court;  when  she  came,  she  only  brought  one  of  her  ladies 
and  two  or  three  quiet  female  servants ;  so  particular  was  she  in  pre- 
ventmg  unhallowed  intrusion,  that,  one  day,  when  she  came  to  see  us, 
and  she  was  too  ill  to  walk,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  from  her 
coach,  she  sent  in  first,  to  know  if  we  had  any  objection  to  permit  her 
oearers  to  enter  our  court." 

The.se  little  trails  prove  that  queen  Henrietta  had  the  manners  in  pri- 
vate life  of  a  perfect  gentlewoman. 

''  W'*  have  since  said  mass,  in  remembrance  of  her  majesty,"  conti- 
nuee  the  manuscript,  ^on  the  10th  of  every  month,  which  we  shall 
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continue  all  round  the  year;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death,  we 
devote  to  her  memory  ail  possible  marks  of  our  respectful  gratitude."' 

Henrietta  died  intestate,  but  thanks  to  the  careful  liquidation  of  her 
expenditure  every  week,  she  was  not  in  debt.  Her  nephew,  Louis  XIV^ 
according  to  a  law  of  France  then  in  force,  was  heir  to  all  her  effects  as 
an  intestate  person.  Against  this  proceeding  Charles  II.  remonstrated, 
by  the  agency  of  sir  Leoline  Jenkin,  doctor  of  laws.  A  document 
among  the  archives  of  France'  states  that,  November  6,  1669 — 

**The  king  of  France  gave  permission  to  the  ambassador  from  England,  to  abb^ 
Montague,  to  count  Arenberg,  equerry  to  llie  deceased  queen,  and  to  le  docltuf 
JirnqmHy  to  enter  liato  the  abbey  of  the  Visitation  of  Chaillot  when  it  pleaded 
Uiem,  to  mak^  an  inventory  of  the  effects  that  queen  Henrietta  had  lefl  there." 

An  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  her  reserved  apartments  in  the  con- 
vent is  exiant ;  it  is  simple  and  homelv. 

The  abbess  of  the  convent  delivered  a  wrougrht  siiver  casket,  which 
tne  queen  had  left  in  her  care,  to  abb^  Montague,  who  took  possession 
of  it  for  Charles  Jf.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  visitors  retuined  again, 
and  presented  to  the  convent,  in  the  name  of  that  king,  the  furniture 
which  belonged  to  his  mother. 

At  the  importunity  of  his  sister  Henrietta  he  bestowed  a  more  solid 
reward  on  the  community  of  Chaillot  for  their  attention  to  his  mother's 
remains.  There  is  written  the  following  memorandum,  on  a  little  yel- 
low scrap  of  paper,  torn  off  some  printed  circular  of  a  sermon,  preadied 
in  n>70,  and  pinned  on  the  nun's  manuscript  we  have  recently  quoted  } 
^  When  Henrietta  duchess  or  Orleans,  went  to  visit  her  brother  in  Eng- 
land, his  majesty,  Charles  H.,  gave  her  for  us  2000  gold  Jacobuses, 
worth  26,000  francs,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  chapel  to  put  therein 
ih<  precious  heart  of  ojr  beloved  queen.  Of  this  sum,  we  have  re- 
ceived tiaif  May  our  Lord  recompense  those  who  have  done  this,  and 
give  repose  to  our  illustrious  queen  and  founder:  '  Dieu  soil  benit!'" 

The  king  of  France  sent  the  count  de  St.  Aignan,  first  gentleman  of 
his  bed-chambtfr,  to  condole  with  Charles  H.  on  the  death  of  his  mo 
liiff.  A  general  mourning  was  ordered  for  her  throughout  England 
and  the  people  vied  with  each  other  in  lentifying  respect  to  her  memory.* 
This  court  mourning  must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  length,  lor, 
according  to  a  pasj«age  in  the  memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensici, 
Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  on  her  return  from  England,  six  months 
afterwards,  expressed  her  satisfaction  to  that  princess,  ^^  at  the  respect 
paid  by  the  English  to  the  memory  of  the  late  queen  her  mother,  for 
she  found  the  people  as  well  as  the  whole  court  in  the  deepest  mourn* 

**  This  visit,"  continued  Mademoiselle,  "  renewed  the  grief  of  my 
cousin  the  duchess  of  Orleans  for  her  mother,  she  felt  her  loss  severely 
•t  this  particular  time;  since  she  always  had  relied  on  queen  Henrietta 
to  reconcile  her  with  her  husband,  as  she  usually  lived  on  uneasy  terms 

'  Hotel  de  Soubise,  by  favour  of  M.  Guizot 
'  Inedited  paper,  Hotel  de  Soubise,  mariied  K,  1351. 
Con  inuatiQn  of  the  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  p.  172. 
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wKli  him.  Whenever  she  spoke  of  her  mother,  after  iier  return  U> 
France,  she  was  ready  to  weep,  and  had  some  trouble  to  restrain  liet 
tears;  more  than  once  I  saw  them  ready  to  fall.^'  This  was  but  a  few 
days  before  the  sudden  death  of  the  beautiful  Henrietta,  duchess  of 
Orleans ;  she  only  survived  a  few  months  the  parent,  whose  loss  sht 
still  mourned,  and  whose  maternal  friendship  she  so  much  needed.  She 
died  June  15,  1670.  The  story  that  she  was  poisoned  is  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  easily  eradicated.  Her  cousin.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpen* 
sier,  declares  "  that  she  died  of  cholera  morbus." 

Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  the  only  daughter  who  survived 
queen  Henrietta  out  of  live.  Of  her  three  sons,  Charles  H.  and  Jamet 
duke  of  York  only  were  alive  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Sbe  was  mo- 
ther to  two  monarchs  of  Great  Britain,  and  grandmother  to  three,  to  t 
queen  of  Spain,  and  a  dauphiness  of  France. 

Verses  and  elegies,  both  Latin  and  English,  were  written  in  such  pro- 
fusion to  the  memory  of  queen  Henrietta,  that  a  large  volume  migbl 
be  filled  with  them.  The  best  of  these  elegiac  tributes,  is  the  fel- 
low ing  : — 

**  Great  queen  of  cares  and  crosses,  tossed  and  hurled 
Through  all  the  changes  of  a  guilry  world, 
A  queen  to  kings  and  emperors  allied, 
Great  Henry's  daughter,  and  blest  Charles's  bride  1 
Yet  did  the  envious  thistle  interpose 
*Twixt  her  French  lilies  and  our  English  rose! 
Blest  queen,  thy  mind  maintained  su  calm  a  state 
As  crowned  thee  sovereign  of  thyself  and  fate : 
Angels  now  sing  to  thee  their  airs  divine, 
And  join  in  an  applause  as  vast  as  thine, 
Who  claimed  the  garland  by  the  matchless  life, 
Of  a  clear  mother  and  a  faultless  wife; 
And  having  gained  it,  meekly,  now  layest  down 
An  earthly  diadem  for  a  heavenly  crown; 
And  you,  dear  queen,  one  grateful  subject  leave. 
Who,  what  he  owed  your  life,  has  paid  your  gravel  '* 

>  Ramains  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1673,  pp.  l\hu  iU)* 
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The  duchess  of  Modena's  determination — Reluctant  consent  of  the  princess 
— ^Bishop  of  Modena  refuses  to  solemnize  the  marriage — An  English  priest 
agrees  to  officiate — The  espousals  celebrated — The  earl  of  Peterborough  mar- 
ries the  princess  as  the  proxy  of  the  duke  of  York — Honours  paid  to  him  in 
that  capacity — Tlie  bridal  dinner  and  ball — Public  rejoicings  at  Modena  for 
the  marriage  of  their  princess — The  duke  of  York  receives  the  news  and  an- 
nounces  it  to  his  brother's  court 

Tbb  pencil  of  Lely  has  rendered  every  one  familiar  with  the  lao- 
I'Lifihing  dark  eyes,  classic  features,  and  graceful  form,  of  the  Italian  con- 
sort of  James  II.;  that  painter  was  never  weary  of  multiplying  portraits 
^f  a  princess  who  completely  realized  his  beau  ideal  of  female  loveli- 
ness, and  who  so  well  became  the  rich  and  picturesque  costume  which 
his  exquisite  taste  had  rendered  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  court  of  thr- 
second  Charles.  She  appears  to  no  less  advantage,  however,  when  de 
picted  by  him  in  the  character  of  Innocence,  without  a  single  ornament 
to  enhance  her  natural  charms,  such  as  she  was  when  she  came  to  Eng- 
land in  the  early  ripeness  of  sweet  fifteen,  as  the  reluctant  bride  of  the 
duke  t      Vork. 

We  itnr.'gnise  her,  in  her  youthful  matron  dignity,  among  ^  the  ^  lighir 
o-love'  beauties,^'  in  the  Hampton  Court  gallery,  but  distinguished  from 
Ihem  by  the  vestal-like  expression  of  her  face.    Her  portraits,  at  a  more 
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tdranced  period  of  life,  as  queen  of  England,  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  art  Every  one  of  these  transcrip* 
of  the  royal  beauty,  tells  its  progressive  tale  of  melancholy  interest,  to 
the  few  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  events  of  her  life.  Little, 
however,  is  now  remembered  in  England  of  this  queen,  beyond  the  bare 
outline  &cts,  that  she  was  a  princess  of  Modena,  the  consort  of  a  de- 
throned and  most  unpopular  sovereign,  and  the  mother  of  the  disin- 
herited prince  to  whom  the  world  applied  the  contemptuous  epitliet  of 
**  the  Pretender." 

The  conjugal  tenderness  of  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  of  Eleanor  of  Caf- 
tile,  and  of  Philippa, is  deservedly  appreciated;  the  maternal  devotion  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  patience  of  the  long-sufiering  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon,  have  received  their  due  meed  of  praise,  for  they  have  become  mat- 
ter of  history ;  but  the  history  of  Mary  of  Modena,  for  obvious  reasons, 
has  never  been  given  to  the  world.  Bold,  indeed,  would  have  been  any 
writer  of  the  last  century,  who  should  have  ventured  to  call  attention  to 
the  virtues  and  the  sufierings  of  the  faithful  consort  of  the  last  and  most 
unfortunate  of  the  Stuart  kings. 

Among  the  princesses,  who  have  worn  the  crown  matrimonial  of 
England,  many  have  been  bom  in  a  more  elevated  rank  than  Mary  Be- 
atrice of  Modena;  but  few  could  boast  of  a  more  illustrious  descent 
than  she  claimed  as  the  daughter  of  the  house  of  Este.  That  fiimily,  so 
famous  in  the  page  of  history,  derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Este, 
near  the  Euganean  hills,  between  Verona  and  Padua;  and  surely  no 
name  is  associated  with  nobler  themes  of  interest,  than  the  line  of 
heroes,  of  whom  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Dante  have  sung :  more  than  once 
did  they  repel  the  progress  of  the  ferocious  hordes  of  barbarians,  who 
came  prepared  to  ravage  the  fair  fields  of  Italy.  Forestus  of  Elste,  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  was,  in  the  year  452, 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  relieve  Aquiliea.  He 
met,  and  put  to  flight,  16,000  of  Attila's  terrible  Huns,  and  he  continued 
to  defy  and  hold  the  mighty  barbarian  at  bay,  till,  by  the  treachery  cf 
some  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where,  it  is  be- 
lieved, he  was  slain  by  Attila's  own  hand.  His  son  Acarinus,  more 
than  equalled  his  father's  fame,  and  with  better  fortune  maintained  the 
freedom  of  his  country  for  a  much  longer  period,  till  he  too  sealed  his 
iwtriotism  with  his  blood.' 

Poetry  and  romance  have  perhaps  scattered  their  (lowers  among  the 
traditionary  glories  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  line,  but  tliuse  garlands 
were  the  votive  offerings  of  the  grateful  chroniclers  and  immortal  bards 
nf  Italy,  who,  in  every  age  from  remote  antiquity,  found  their  noblest 
patrons  in  the  chivalric  and  munificent  princes  of  the  house  of  Este. 
No  family  in  Europe  has,  indeed,  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  by  liberal  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

Our  sovereign  lady  queen  Victoria  is  the  representative  of  the  elder 
branch  of  this  illustrious  stock,  which  in  the  year  1000,  divided  into 
two  distinct  bouses,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  the  reigning 

*  History  of  the  Houm  of  Ssti,  dedicated  to  Mary  Beatrice,  duchefi  of  York. 
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prince  Azo,  marquess  of  Tuscany  and  Liguria,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
wealthy  Bavarian  family  of  Wolf  or  Guelph,  when  the  eldest  of  his  two 
sons,  by  this  alliance,  took  the  name  and  estates  of  his  German  mother; 
the  younger  b(*canie  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Este  in  Italy,  and 
his  descendants  reigned  over  the  united  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Modena. 
Alphojso  II.  dying  in  the  year  1598,  without  issue,  bequeathed  his  do- 
minions  to  his  kinsman,  Caesar  d'Este,  but  pope  Clement  VIIL,  under 
the  pretence  that  Ferrara  was  a  fief  of  the  papal  empire,  seized  on  that 
territory*  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions.' 

After  the  loss  of  this  fairest  jewel  in  the  ducal  bonnet,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Italian  line  of  Est^  was  only  recognised  in  Europe  as  duke 
of  Modena.  This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Tuscany  and 
Lucca,  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  on  the  east  by  Bologna 
and  the  papal  dominions,  and  on  the  west  by  Parma;  it  is  about  fifty- 
six  English  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-six  in  breadth.^  It  is  a  fair  and 
fruitful  district,  abounding  in  corn  and  wine.  The  duke,  though  a  vas- 
sal of  the  German icrempire,  is  absolute  in  his  own  dominions. 

The  father  of  Mary  Beatrice,  was  Alphonso  d'Eiste  duke  of  Modena, 
son  of  Francisco  the  Great  and  Maria  Farnese.  Her  mother,  Laura 
Martinozzi,  claimed  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  Roman  lady,  being 
the  daughter  of  Count  Ilieronimo  Martinozzi  da  Fano,  a  Roman  noble- 
man of  ancient  family,  and  Margaret,  fourth  sister  of  the  famous  minis- 
ter of  France,  cardinal  Mazarine.  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanora  d'Este  was 
the  first  fruit  of  this  marriage ;  she  was  a  seven  months^  child,  born  pre- 
maturely in  the  ducal  palace,  October  5th,  16&8.'  The  name  of  Bea- 
trice was  given  her  in  honour  of  St.  Beatrice,  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Este,  whose  spiritual  patroness  she  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be..  Ac- 
cording to  the  legendary  superstitions  of  Modena,  this  royal  saint  was 
accustomed  to  knock  at  the  palace  gate  three  days  before  the  death  of 
every  member  of  the  ducal  family.*  A  runaway  knock  from  some  mis- 
chief-loving urchin  may  probably  have  frightened  more  than  one  of  the 
princely  race  of  Esie  out  of  several  years  of  life,  from  having  been  con- 
strued into  one  of  the  ominous  warnings  of  fioly  St.  Beatrice. 

The  city  of  Modena  claims  the  honour  of  the  birth  of  Tasso,  of  Cor- 
reggio,  and  of  the  imperial  general  Montecuculi.  A  daughter  of  that 
house  was  educated  with  the  young  Mary  Beatrice,  and  remained 
through  life  unalterably  attached  to  her  fortunes  through  good  and 
ill. 

''Tlie  father  of  Mar}  Beatrice,"  says  a  contemporary  historian.* 
^  was  a  prince  who  would  have  been  without  doubt  an  ornament  among 
the  sovereigns  of  his  age,  if  hard  fortune  had  not  fettered  his  talents  in 

'  History  of  the  House  of  Est^. 

•The  city  of  Modena  was  the  ancient  3ft»/ina  of  the  Romans,  so  much  extolled 
liy  the  ancient  writers  for  its  wealth  and  grandeur  before  the  injuries  it  received 
while  Decius  Brutus  was  besieged  there  by  Marc  Antony.  During  the  long  and 
obstinate  defence  of  tlie  place,  carrier  pigeons  were  used  by  the  consul  Hcrtius, 
to  convey  intelligence;  and  to  this  day  there  is  a  famous  breed  of  pigeons  in 
Modena,  trained  to  convey  letters. — Keyler. 

*  Let]  Teatro  Britaniiica.  *  Encyclopsdia  Britannicau  I  ^^ 
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ttie  cruel  chains  of  the  gout,  which  circiimscribecl  his  reign  to  tout  yeftn 
of  continued  pain,  during  which  ^  his  greatest  connolation^  as  he  himselt 
•fHrmed^  ^  was  that  of  having  married  a  lady  who  appeared  borti  to 
bring  comfort  to  his  afflictions.'  " ' 

It  was^  indeed,  fortunate  for  duke  Alphonso,  that  he  had  chosen  a 
consort  from  a  rank  not  too  much  elevated,  to  prevent  her  from  being 
skilled  in  one  of  the  most  vah^abie  attributes  of  woman  in  domestic  life 
—the  sweet  and  tender  office  of  a  nurse.  The  duchess  Laura  manifested 
BO  much  compassion  and  afleciionaie  consideration  for  her  suifering  lord 
that  he  never  heard  from  her  lips  a  word  that  could  lead  him  to  suppose 
that  she  was  displeased  at  being  the  wife  of  a  prince  who  was  generally 
ronfined  to  his  bed.  Worn  out  with  the  acuieness  of  his  agonizing  ma- 
lady, he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age^  leaving  his  two  infant  children, 
Francis  II.,  his  successor,  and  Mary  Beatrice,  the  subject  of  the  present 
biography,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  duchess^  on  whom  he  conferred 
the  regency  of  Modena,  during  the  long  minority  of  his  ihfant  successor^i 
Francisco,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  Mary  Beatrice. 

Prince  Kinaldo  d'Este,  afterwards  cardinal  d'Este,  the  younger  brother 
of  Alphonso,  was  appointed  as  the  'state  guardian  of  the  children;  and 
associated  with  the  widowed  duchess  in  the  care  of  their  education  ;  but 
all  the  power  was  in  her  hands.*  The  princely  orphans  were  early 
trained  to  habits  of  virtue  and  religion  by  their  mother ;  so  fearful  was 
she  of  injuring  their  characters  by  pernicious  indulgence,  that  she  rather 
erred  on  the  opposite  side,  by  exercising  too  stern  a  rule  of  discipline 
in  their  tender  infancy.  She  loved  them  passionately,  but  she  never  ex« 
cused  their  faults.  Both  were  delicate  in  constitution,  but  she  never 
allowed  them  to  relax  their  studies  or  the  fasts  enjoined  by  the  chiirch 
of  which  they  were  members  on  that  account.  The  little  princess  had 
an  insuperable  aversion  to  soupe  maigre^  but  her  mother,  who  was 
always  present  when  the  children  took  their  meals,  compelled  her  to  eat 
it,  notwithstanding  her  reluctance  and  her  tears.* 

Mary  Beatrice,  from  whose  lips  these  little  traits  of  her  childhood 
were  recorded  after  she  was  herself  a  parent,  was  wont  to  say,  "  that  the 
duchess  her  mother,  considered  this  severity  as  her  duly,  but  for  her 
own  part  she  would  not  imitate  it,  for  on  fast  days,  when  she  was  com- 
pelled to  eat  of  the  maigre^  she  always  left  the  table  in  tears,  and  she 
wished  not  for  her  children  to  regard  any  observance  connected  with 
their  religion  in  so  painful  a  light,  but  rather  to  perfonn  those  little 
sacrifices  of  inclination,  as  voluntary  acts  of  obedience."* 

Her  mother  forbade  sweetmeats  and  cakes  to  be  given  to  her  and  the 
little  duke  her  brother,  lest  such  indulgences  should  create  a  propensity 
to  glutton);  but  that  these  orders  were  frequently  broken  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  Mary  Beatrice,  when  discussing  this  matter,  also  in  after* 

'  Leii  Tcatro  Brilannjca. 

*  Iiiedited  Meinoriaia  of  Mary  Beatrice  d  Est^,  in  the  Secret  ^rchwe^  au  Rs^ff^ 
Mine  de  France. 

Mbid 
MS.  Memorials  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  by  a  nun  of  Chaillot,  in  tbis  Aichirei 
■n  Royaume  de  i^rance. 
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jreare,  said^  ^^  I  recommended  my  son  and  daughter  not  to  eat  sweet* 
meats  and  cakes,  but  I  did  not  forbid  them,  well  knowing  that  these 
thingA  would  then  have  beeen  given  them  by  stealth,  which  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  prevent;  and  this  would  have  accustomed  them  to 
early  habits  of  concealment  and  petty  artifice,  perhaps  of  falsehood.'^ ' 

The  duchess  of  Modena  discouraged  every  symptom  of  weakness  and 
pusillanimity  in  her  children,  considering  such  propensities  very  dero- 
gatory to  persons  who  are  born  to  move  in  an  elevated  station.  Those 
who  conduct  the  education  of  princes,  can  never  place  too  much  impor- 
tance on  rendering  them,  hubitually,  insensible  to  fear.  Intrepidity  and 
self-f)os8ession  in  seasons  of  periU  are  alwavK  expected  from  royalty. 
The  greatest  regnal  talents,  and  the  most  exalted  virtue,  will  not  atone 
lo  the  multitude  for  the  absence  of  physical  courage  in  a  king  or  queen. 
When  Mary  Beatrice  was  a  little  child,  she  was  frightened  at  the  chim- 
ney sweepers  who  came  to  draw  the  chimney  of  her  nursery;  her 
mother  made  them  come  quite  close  to  her«  to  convince  her  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm.'  The  young  duke  was  compelled  to  study  so  Iiard, 
that  it  was  represented  to  the  duchess-regent,  that  his  health  was  injured 
by  such  close  application,  and  that  his  delicate  constitution  required 
more  recreation  and  relaxation.  Her  reply  was  that  of  a  Roman  mo- 
ther— ^  Better  that  I  should  have  no  son  than  a  son  without  wit  and 
merit!"* 

One  day^  when  the  little  princess  was  repeating  her  daily  devotional 
exercise,  she  missed  one  of  the  verses  in  the  Benedicite,  and  as  she 
continued  to  do  so  every  time  she  was  made  to  repeat  that  psalm,  the 
dachess  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ears.^  Their  uncle.  Prince  Rinaldo 
d'Este,  asked  the  two  children  whether  they  liked  best  to  command  or 
to  obey  r  the  young  duke  said  boldly,  ^  he  should  like  best  to  com- 
mand ;''  tlie  princess  replied  meekly,  ^^  that  she  liked  better  to  obey.'* 
Their  uncle  told  them,  ^  it  was  well  that  each  preferred  doing  thai 
nrhich  was  most  suitable  to  their  respective  vocations  *,"  alluding  to  the 
duke's  position  as  a  reigning  prince,  and  probably  not  anticipating,  for 
Mary  Beatrice^,  a  loftier  destiny  than  wedding  one  of  the  nobles  of  his 
court  [fer  own  desire  was  to  embrace  a  religious  life.  Her  governess, 
to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached,  quitted  her  when  she  was  only 
nine  years  old,  to  enter  a  convent.  Mary  bewailed  her  loss  with  bitter 
tears,  till  she  was  sent  to  the  same  convent  to  finish  her  education.  She 
found  herself  much  happier  under  the  guidance  of  the  Carmelite  sisters, 
than  she  had  been  in  the  ducal  palace,  where  nothing  less  than  absolute 
perfection  was  expected  by  her  mother,  in  everything  she  said  and  di<l. 
n*here  is,  withal,  in  the  heart  of  every  young  female  of  sensibility,  a 
natural  craving  for  that  sympathy  and  affectionate  intercourse,  which 
ought  ever  to  subsist  between  a  mother  and  her  daughter.  The  duchesb 
of  Modena  loved  her  children  devotedly,  but  she  never  caressed  them, 

'  MS.  Memorial  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  by  a  nun  of  Chaiiloti  in  the  Archives 
fell  Royaume  de  France. 

*  Ibid.  •  IlMd 

*  Inadited  Memorials,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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or  treated  them  with  those  endearments  which  tender  parents  delight  to 
lavish  on  their  o&pring.* 

Mary  Beatrice  often  spoke  in  after-years,  of  the  stern  discipline  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected  in  childhood,  with  the  obserration,  ^  thai 
she  liked  not  to  keep  her  children  at  so  awful  a  distance  from  hei^as  she 
had  been  kept  by  her  mother,  as  she  wished  her  daughter  to  regard  her 
as  a  friend  and  companion,  one  to  whom  she  could  confide  every  thought 
of  her  heart.''  The  spirit  of  maternal  wisdom  shone  far  more  beuig- 
nantly  in  Mary  d'Este,  than  in  her  mother,  who  had  been  elevated  froio 
private  life. 

The  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  convent ;  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  reading,  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  that  was  excited 
among  the  cloistered  votaresses  by  dwelling  on  the  lives  of  female  saints 
and  royal  virgins,  who  consecrated  themselves  in  the  morning  flower  of 
life,  to  the  service  of  God,  had  the  natural  efiect  of  imbuing  her  youth- 
ful mind  with  mysticism  and  spiritual  romance.  There  was  an  aunt  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  scarcely  fifteen  years  older  than  herself,  in  the  same  con- 
vent, to  whom  she  was  very  tenderly  attached.  This  princess,  who 
was  her  father's  youngest  sister  by  a  second  marriage,  was  preparing 
herself  to  take  the  veil,  and  Mary  Beatrice  was  desirous  of  professing 
herself  at  the  same  time.  Very  rarely,  however,  does  it  happen,  that  a 
princess  is  privileged  to  choose  her  own  path  in  life ;  the  death  of  Anne 
Hyde  duchess  of  York,  proved  the  leading  cause  of  linking  the  destiny 
of  this  young  innocent  recluse,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  veils  and 
rosaries,  with  that  of  the  most  ill-fated  prince  of  the  luckless  house  of 
Stuart,  James  duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  second  king  of  Great  Britain 
of  that  name. 

The  youthful  career  of  this  prince,  though  by  no  means  so  familiar 
to  the  general  reader  as  that  of  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  is  scarcely  less 
replete  with  events  and  situations  of  stirring  interest.'  He  was  born  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  October  14,  1633,  at  midnight.  When  only  nine 
years  old,  he  marched  by  his  royal  father's  side  in  the  front  of  the  line 
at  EkJgehill,  and  stood  the  opening  volley  of  the  rebels'  cannon  as  boldly 
as  aqy  gentleman  there.  He  was  not  thirteen  when  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentary  forces  at  the  surrender  of  Oxford  in  June, 
1646.  The  next  day,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  commander  of  the  rebel 
trmy,  came  with  the  other  leaders  to  pay  him  a  visit.  CromwelU  who 
was  among  them,  thought  proper  to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand ;  and  thii 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  was  the  only  person  by  whom  this  mark 
of  homage  was  ofilered  to  the  captive  prince.  James  was  conducted  to 
London  under  a  strong  guard. 

Within  four  miles  of  the  metropolis,  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  committed  to  his  custody.     All  his  old  attached 

servants  were  then  dismissed  by  the  order  of  parliament,  not  even 
■  • 

^  Inedited  Memorials,  Archives  au  Royaume  do  France. 

*  As  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  compress  these  within  the  limits  of  the  fom 
fniges  that  could  be  devoted  to  a  closely  abridged  summary  of  the  leading  evenli 
of  his  life,  before  he  became  the  husband  of  Mary  of  Modena,  1  Imve  decided  oa 
publishing  a  separate  volume,  to  be  entitled  *'The  Early  Days  of  Janie^  II.** 
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ezeeptin^  a  little  dwai-f,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  retain;  ader  this  preliminary,  he  was  conducted  to  Su 
Jameses  Palace,  where  he  found  his  sister,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and 
his  little  brother  Gloucester.  His  adventures  while  a  prisoner  in  his 
natal  palace,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  effected  his  escape  to  Holland^ 
are  like  the  progressive  scenes  in  a  stirring  drama. 

While  in  France,  James  withstood  the  attempts  of  his  mother,  to 
compel  him  to  forsake  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  with 
unswerving  firmness.  In  the  year  1652,  he  offered  to  serve  as  a  rMun- 
leer  in  the  royalist  army,  under  the  banner  of  Turenne,  during  the  .^ivil 
war  in  France  which  succeeded  the  outbreak  of  the  Fronde.  It  vn» 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  three  hundred  pi»« 
toles  for  his  outfit 

James  fought  by  the  side  of  Turenne  on  the  terrible  day  of  the  barri* 
cades  de  St.  Antoine,  and  was  exposed  to  great  peril  in  the  assault.'  On 
this  and  other  occasions  of  peculiar  danger,  the  princely  volunteer  gave 
proofs  of  such  daring  intrepidity  and  coolness,  that  his  illustrious  com* 
mander  was  wont  to  say,  ^^  That  if  any  man  in  the  world  were  bom 
without  fear,  it  was  the  duke  of  York.''  His  keen  sight  and  quick 
powers  of  observation  were  of  signal  service  to  Turenne,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  him  ^  his  eyes  ;^'  and  so  high  an  opinion  did  that  expe- 
rienced chief  form  of  his  military  talents,  that  one  day,  pointing  to  him 
with  his  finger,  he  said  to  the  other  officers  of  his  staff,  ^  That  young 
prince  will  one  day  make  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age."  A 
bond  of  more  powerful  interest  than  the  friendships  of  this  world  united 
the  princely  volunteer  and  his  accomplished  master  xw  the  art  of  war,— 
they  were  of  the  same  religion.  Tureime  and  the  duke  of  York  were 
perhaps  the  only  protestants  of  high  rank  in  the  royalist  army.  History 
would  probably  have  told  a  fairer  tale  of  both,  if  they  had  adhered  to 
their  early  opinions. 

James  was  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  he  commenced  his  Second 
campaign  as  a  lieutenant-general ;  he  was  the  youngest  officer  of  that 
rank  in  the  French  service,  and  the  most  distinguished.  His  great  talent 
was  as  an  engineer. 

At  the  siege  of  Mousson,  where  he  was  at  work  with  his  company  in 
the  ditch  of  the  envelope,  under  the  great  tower,  a  storm  blew  away 
their  blinds,  and  lff\  them  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  on  the  ramparis. 
*^  Yet  all  of  us,''  says  he,  ^^  were  so  busily  employed  picking  our  way, 
the  ditch  being  full  of  dirt  and  water,  that  not  one  single  man  observeij 
that  the  blind  was  ruined,  and  we  consequently  in  open  view,  till  we 
were  gotten  half  our  way,  and  then  one  of  our  company  proposed  that 
we  should  return,  to  which  I  well  remember  1  would  not  consent,  urging 
that  since  we  were  got  so  far  onward,  the  danger  was  equal ;  so  we 
continued  going  on,  but  in  all  the  way  we  were  thus  exposed,  noi  one 
shot  was  fired  at  us,  at  which  we  were  much  surprised.  After  the  town 
surrendered,  the  governor  informed  us,  that  being  himself  on  the  wall,  ana 
knowing  me  by  my  star,  he  forbade  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  company.  " 

James's  History  of  his  Campaigns.  '  Journal  of  James  U 
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A  very  fine  three-quarter  length  original  portrait  of  this  prince,  in  the 
royal  gallery  at  Versailles,  represents  him  such  as  he  was  at  that  time« 
tnd  certainly  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  young  cayalierh 
of  the  age.  He  is  dressed  in  the  light,  graceful  armour  of  the  period, 
with  a  Vandyke  falling  collar,  bareheaded,  and  his  fine  forehead  is  seen 
to  great  advantage  with  the  natural  adornment  of  rich  flowing  ringleia 
of  beautiful  chestnut  hair,  a  little  dishevelled,  as  if  blown  by  the  wind, 
instead  of  the  formal  disguising  periwig  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
his  more  mature  portraits  ^and  medals.  In  the  Versailles  portrait  James 
is  in  the  first  glory  of  manhood,  full  of  spirit  and  grace  :  his  features,  at 
that  time  uninjured  by  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  are  bold,  but  retain 
the  softness  of  youth  ',  the  eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  expressive,  the  lips 
full  and  red,  and  the  natural  fairness  of  his  complexion  embrowned  with 
a  warm  healthful  tint.  This  portrait  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  his 
daughter  Mary  at  the  same  period  of  life. 

When  the  royal  English  brothers  were,  in  1655,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  between  Mazarine  and  CromwelK  excluded  by  name  from  France, 
James  resigned  his  command,  having  served  four  hard  campaigns  under 
Turenne.  He  was  offered  the  post  of  captain-general  in  the  army  in 
Piedmont,  o[  which  the  duke  of  Modena,  the  grandfather  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice, was  the  generalissimo,  but  his  brother  Charles  forbade  him  to 
accept  it.  It  was  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Charles,  that  James 
reluctantly  entered  the  Spanish  service,  in  which  he  also  distinguisheo 
himself,  especially  in  the  dreadful  battle  among  the  sand-hills  befoM 
Dunkirk,  where  he  and  his  British  brigade  of  exiled  cavaliers  wer« 
opposed  to  the  Cromwellian  English  troops.' 

**  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  tlien  comes  the  tug  of  war." 

James  performed  prodigies  of  unavailing  valour  that  day ;  and  finally 
at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  two  regiments  he 
commanded,  cut  his  way  through  the  French  battalions  to  the  village  ot 
Zudcote.*  How  incredible  would  it  have  appeared  to  those  who  fought 
under  the  banner  of  the  princely  knight-errant,  and  witnessed  his  fearless 
exposure  of  his  person  on  so  many  occasions,  that  day,  as  well  as  during 
his  four  campaigns  under  Turenne,  if  any  one  had  predicted  that  the  in- 
justice of  a  faction  in  his  own  country  would  ever  succeed  in  throwing 
a  stigma  on  his  courage !  The  ardent  love  which  he  bore  to  his  native 
land,  and  the  lingering  hope  entertained  by  liim  that  he  might  one  day 
be  able*to  devote  his  talents  to  her  service,  prevented  James  from  accept- 
ing the  brilliant  offers  that  were  made  to  him  by  the  court  of  Spain  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1660.  These  hopes  were  soon  after- 
wards realized,  when  England  called  home  her  banished  princes  at  the 
Restoration,  and  he  shared  in  the  rapturous  welcome  with  which  all 
ranks  of  people  united  in  hailing  the  public  entrance  of  his  royal  bro- 
ther into  London  on  the  29th  of  May. 

James's  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde^  was  unfortunate  in  every  respect 

'Journal  of  James's  Campaigns.  'Life  of  James  H. 

•The  perticulars  of  James's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Clarendon  bavt 
lie«'n  related  in  the  memoir  of  his  rojral  mother,  Heii/ietta  Maria. — Lives  o(  th« 
Queens  of  Bngland,  roU  viii.,  pp.  165 — 174 
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It  had  the  effect  of  involving  him  in  the  unpopularity  of  twr  father,  Gla« 
rendon,  and  of  entailing  upon  him  the  enmity  of  Buckingham)  Bristol. 
Shafteshury,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  who,  fancying  that  James  would 
one  day  avenge  his  father-in-law's  injuries  on  them,  were  unremitting  in 
their  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  the  royal  succession.  Clarendon  appears 
perfectly  satisfied  wiih  James's  conduct  to  his  daughter,  and  always 
•peaks  of  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  as  a  contrast 
to  tiie  conjugal  hifelicity  of  the  king  and  queen.  James  was  an  unfaith- 
ful, but  not  an  unkind  husband,  and  the  duchess  was  too  wise  to  weary 
him  with  jealousy.  How  merrily  they  lived  may  be  inferred  from  some 
ittie  circumstances  recorded  by  Pepys,  who  notices  in  his  diary,  "-  that 
Le  came  one  day  into  a  room  at  Whitehall,  whence  the  chairs  and  tables 
bad  been  removed,  and  surprised  Ih^  duke  of  York  sitting  with  his  duchesa 
and  her  ladies  on  the  hearth-riig,  playing  at  the  old  Christmas  game,  ^  1 
love  my  love  with  an  A,'  &c.,  with  great  glee  and  spirit.'"  "^ 

While  James  occupied  the  post  of  lord  admiral  of  England,  his  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  not  only  on  every  branch  of  naval  science,  but  in  ihe 
foundation  and  encouragement  of  colonies  in  three  different  quarters  of 
the  globe — namely,  in  Hindostan,  at  Ltnig  Island  in  America,  which  was 
called  in  honour  of  him  New  York,  and  others  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
These  all  became  sources  of  wealth  and  national  prosperity  to  England. 
I'he  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  excited.  They  had  hitherto  endeavoured 
Ut  exclude  the  British  merchants  from  the  trade  both  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  to  usurp  to  themselves  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas.  They  committed  aggressions  on  the  infant  colonies  founded  by 
the  duke  of  York,  and  he  prevailed  on  his  broilier  to  allow  him  to  do 
battle  with  them  in  person  on  the  seas.  Uis  skill  and  valour  achieved 
the  most  signal  triumph  over  the  fleets  of  Holland  that  had  ever  been 
atuiined  by  those  of  England.  This  memorable  battle  was  fought  on 
the  3d  of  June,  1665,  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  the  brilliant  success 
was  considered  mamly  attributable  to  the  adoption  of  the  naval  signals 
and  the  line  of  battle  at  sea,  which  had  been  discovered  by  the  naval 
genius  of  the  duke  of  York.  Eighteen  great  sliips  of  the  Dutch  were 
taken  or  burnt,  and  but  one  ship  lost  of  the  British  navy  The  chief 
slaughter  was  on  board  the  duke's  own  ship,  especially  around  his  per- 
son, for  the  friends  he  loved  best  were  slain  by  his  side,  and  he  was 
covered  with  their  blood.  These  were  lord  Musketry  and  Charles  Berke* 
ley  (lord  Falmouth).  They  were  well  avenged,  for  James  instantly  or- 
dered all  his  guns  to  fire  into  the  hull  of  Opdam.  the  Dutch  admiraPs 
ship.  At  the  third  shot,  she  blew  up.  The  parliament  voted  James  a 
present  of  j^60,000,  as  a  testimonial  for  the  great  service  he  had  per- 
formed. 

The  maternal  anxiety  of  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta,  on  account  of 
the  peril  to  which  the  duke  of  York  had  been  exposed  in  the  late  fight, 

'  This  childish  game  merely  conbistd  in  a  series  of  droll  a  Hi  le  rations,  as,  l  love 
my  love  with  an  ji^  because  he  is  amiable ;  I  hate  him  wiili  an  .^,  because  ne  ii 
avaricious;  he  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Angel,  and  treated  me  with  a^-ples 
ftu  nai^e  is  Alfred  Arnold,  and  he  lives  at  Aldborough.    The  next  pTSon  lakmr 
Ifao  letter  £,  and  all  in  turn  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 
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wrung  from  Charles  a  promise  that  he  should  not  go  into  battle  again. 
The  nation  united  in  this  feeling,  for  James  was  then  the  idol  of  hit 
country.  If  his  earnest  representations  had  been  heeded  by  Charles  and 
his  shorusighted  ministers,  the  insult  that  was  offered  to  England  by  the 
Dutch  aggression  on  the  ships  at  Chatham  in  the  year  1667,  would 
never  have  taken  place.* 

The  events  of  the  next  five  years,  cast  a  blight  over  the  rest  of  James's 
life.  All  his  cliildren  died  but  the  two  daughters  who  were  subsequently 
to  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  His  wife,  Anne  Hyde, 
on  her  death-bed,  declared  herself  a  Roman  catholic,  and  he  soon  after 
withdrew  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  nor 
could  any  representations  of  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct,  or  his  royid 
brother's  entreaties,  induce  him  to  appear  again  in  the  chapel  royal.  It, 
is  a  remarkable  but  well-authenticated  fact,  that  about  this  time  he  be- 
1rame  honourably  attached  to  a  lady  who  was  a  firm  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  Sjsanna  Armine,  the  widow  of  sir  Henry  Bellasis, 
whom  he  was  most  anxious  to  marry,  altliough  she  had  not  only  resisted 
all  his  attempts  to  convert  her  to  his  new  creeds  but  was  even  supposed 
to  have  shaken  some  of  his  recently  imbibed  opinions  by  the  force  of 
her  arguments.  Lady  Bellasis  was  by  no  means  beautiful ;  her  great 
charm  consisted  in  her  fine  understanding  and  captivating  manners.  James, 
who  was  aware  that  his  attentions  might  be  misconstrued  by  the  world, 
gave  her  a  written  promise  of  marriage^  lest  her  reputation  should  sufler 
from  the  frequency  of  his  visits  ;*  few  alliances,  however,  could  have 
been  less  suitable  for  the  heir  of  the  realm,  than  this,  for  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  heir  of  a  catholic  house,  and  her  late  husband  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel  while  in  a  state  of  inebriation. 

When  the  king  heard  of  his  brother's  romantic  attachment  to  this  lady, 
he  was  extremely  provoked,  and  after  expostulating  roughly  with  him 
on  the  subject,  told  him  ^^  it  was  intolerable  that  he  should  think  of 
playing  the  fool  again  at  his  age,''  in  allusion  to  his  impolitic  marriage 
with  Anne  Hyde.  James,  like  a  true  lover,  thought  no  sacrifice  too 
great  to  make  to  the  wonoan  whom  he  esteemed  for  her  virtues,  and 
adored  for  her  mental  endowments,  rather  than  for  her  external  graces, 
and  would  not  give  her  up.  Lady  Bellasis  proved  herself  worthy  of  the 
attachment  she  had  inspired,  for  when  she  found  that  the  interests  of  the 
duke  x>f  York  were  likely  to  suffer  on  account  of  his  engagement  with 
her,  she  voluntarily  resigned  him,  conditioning  only  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  retain  a  copy  of  his  solemn  promise  of  marriage  properly 

*  The  poverty  of  the  crown  led  to  paltry  expedients  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ments. Tlie  large  ships  were  laid  up.  James  veliomently  protested  against  the 
.neasure,  as  an  abandonment  of  the  soverei|;nty  of  the  seas;  and  he  predicted 
•iiat  the  Dutch  would  insult  the  coast  and  plunder  the  maritime  counties.  Hit 
ohjections  were  overruled ;  the  distresses  caused  by  the  plajfue  an<l  the  fire,  pr». 
vpnte<l  the  merchants  from  lending  money  to  the  government  to  pay  die  seamen  f 
wages ;  the  crown  was  paralysed  by  a  tlebt  of  900,000/.,  and  for  want  of  natural 
•upplies,  the  measure  deprecated  by  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown 
adopted.     T.-.e  result  left  a  stain  on  the  annals  of  Charles  II.*8  govemnaent. 

'  Count  ILu  nil  ton  i  Burnet;  Jaiuesov. 
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ftttestcd.'     This  she  owed  to  her  reputation,  having  no  mind  to  be  classed 
with  Arabella  Churchill,  or  any  other  court  mistress. 

King  Charles,  perceiving  that  his  brother's  desire  of  domestic  happi 
ness  would  lead    him   into  a  second   marriage,  incompatible  with  hiii 
position  as  the  heir  of  the  crown,  engaged  him  in  a  matrimonial  treaty 
with  the  archduchess  of  Inspruck,  although  as  a  catholic  princess  tha 
•dea  of  such  an  alliance  for  the  duke  of  York  was  highly  unpopular. 

Immediately  after  James's  second  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleets  at  Sole 
bcYV,  and  while  the  royal  admiral  was  yet  on  the  sea,  came  the  news 
fr«m  sir  Bernani  Giiscoigiie,  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  that  the 
treaty  of  marriage  with  the  archduchess  of  Inspruck  was  concluded,  and 
nothing  more  was  required  than  for  his  royal  highness  to  send  an  aui- 
bftssador  extraordinary,  to  marry  her  as  his  proxy,  and  bring  her  home. 
James  made  choice  of  his  faithful  friend  and  servant.  Henry  Mordaunt^ 
earl  of  Peterborough.  That  gallant  old  cavalier  has  left  a  copious  and 
very  amusing  account  of  liis  proceedings,  and  the  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities with  which  he  found  himself  beset  in  the  execution  of  his  deli- 
cate commission,  of  obtaining  a  second  consort  for  his  royal  friend,  the 
heir-presumptive  of  the  realm.^ 

^  The  earl  of  Peterborough  did  at  that  time  attend  the  duke  in  his 
own  ship;  he  had  Wen  with  him  the  whole  expedition,  and  was  par- 
ticularly participant  in  oil  the  honours  and  hazards  of  that  bloody  battle 
(of  Solebay),  wherein  the  noble  earl  of  Sandwich  lost  his  life,  and  so 
many  brave  gentlemen  of  either  party.  And  from  this  fleet  it  was  he 
commanded  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  repair  to  the  king  and  entreat 
his  orders  to  the  ministers  for  preparing  monies,  instructions,  and  instru- 
ments, that  might  enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  in  order  to 
bring  home  the  princes.s.'' 

So  many  intrigues,  however,  crossed  the  appointment  at  home,  that  it 
was  not  till  March,  1073,  that  ihe  earl  of  Peterborough  was  allowed  to 
embark  with  his  suite  on  this  errand.  He  was  entrusted  with  jewels 
from  his  royal  highnesses  cabinet,  to  the  value  of  20,000/.,  intended  as 
a  present  for  the  princess.  Th^**-  jewels  were  worn  by  a  difi^rent  bride 
fn>m  her  for  whom  they  were  de>tined  by  the  sailor  prince,  when  he 
selected  them. 

The  empress  of  Germany  had  fallen  sick  in  the  mean  time,  and  evea 
before  she  breathed  her  last,  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  determined  to  marry 

*  Jameson. 

*In  the  f^enealogiea  of  the  Moritannt  family,  written  by  himself:  a  book  of 
which  four-and-twenty  copies  only  were  printed  for  private  nso.  Of  these,  the 
only  one  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  is  in  the  Herald's  College.  Throu^i  the 
tourtesy  of  sir  Charles  G  Young,  ^rarter  king  of  arms,  1  have  been  enabled  to 
father  from  this  precious  tome  much  valuable  information  reiatins;  to  the  second 
marriage  of  James  II.,  then  duke  of  York,  with  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanora  d'Esi^ 
of  Modena,  which,  together  with  the  minute,  but  still  more  interesting  anecdocei 
that  were  recorded  from  her  own  verbal  communications  to  the  nunsof  Chaillot, 
from  the  inedited  fragments  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France,  enables  me 
to  bring  the  fullest  particulars  of  this  royal  wooing  and  wedding,  which  nave 
never  appeared  in  any  history,  but  are  from  sources,  the  a*.ithenticity  of  nrbjco 
'•niiot  be  impugned. 
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the  affianced  consort  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  she  decided  on  accepting 
him.  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  succeeded  in  discovering  this  arrangemeDl 
in  time  to  prevent  the  further  mortification  of  the  arrival  of  the  duke's 
proxy  at  Vienna.  The  faithless  archduchess  had  intimated,  by  way  of 
consoling  James,  that  the  emperor  had  an  unmarried  sister  whom  he 
might  perhaps  be  induced  to  bestow  in  marriage  on  his  royal  highness.' 
James  took  no  notice  of  this  hint,  but  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  to  choose  a  wife  for  him  from  four  other  princesses  who 
dad  been  proposed  to  him,  and  that  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see 
or  become  acquainted  with  either  of  these  ladies  himself,  he  entreated 
his  lordship  to  use  his  utmost  diligence  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them,  or  at 
least  of  their  pictures ;  with  a  full  and  impartial  account  of  their  man- 
ners and  dispositions.' 

The  first  on  the  list  was  the  duchess  of  Guise,  a  widow,  and  cousin- 
german  to  the  duke  of  York,  being  the  youngest  daughter  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  second  marriage.  She  was 
most  particularly  fevoured,  and  recommended  by  the  court  of  France. 
The  next  was  the  subject  of  the  present  biography,  the  young  princess 
of  Modena,  only  sister  to  the  duke  of  that  country.  It  is  said  by  Charles 
the  Second^s  historiographer,  Gregorio  Leti,  that  this  princess  was  first 
mentioned  by  the  queen,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  as  a  suitable  consort 
for  her  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  York ;  but  other  writers  of  the  same 
period  declare,  that  she  was  proposed  by  Louis  XIV.  as  his  adopted 
daughter.  The  extreme  admiration  of  both  Charles  and  James  for  the 
person  of  her  beautiful  cousin,  Hortense  Mancini,  whom  she  greatly 
resembled,  might  have  had  some  influence  in  directing  attention  to  her. 
Tiie  third  lady  in  Jameses  list,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  calls  Mademoi- 
selle de  Rais' — probably  some  very  great  heiress,  for  her  name  is  neither 
allied  with  royal  nor  historical  associations.  The  fourth  was  the  prin- 
cess Mary  Anne  of  Wiriemburg. 

All  this  being  perfectly  new  to  the  public,  demands  a  few  additional 
pages  descriptive  of  the  rival  claims  of  the  quartelle ;  for  certainly,  since 
the  sultan-like  requisitions  of  Henry  ^111.  to  Francis  I.  and  his  ambas- 
sadors for  a  princess  worthy  of  the  honour  of  becoming  his  fourth  con- 
sort, no  chapter  of  royal  wife-hunting  has  been  half  so  rich.  No  chance 
was  there  of  the  shrewd  old  cavalier  whom  the  duke  of  York  had 
entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  his  life, 
making  a  blunder  in  the  choice  of  the  lady  ;  so  excellent  a  judge  was  he 
of  beauty,  and  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  commis- 
sion he  had  undertaken,  '*This  was  a  great  trust,"  says  he,  "  to  the 
performance  whereof,  were  requisite  both  honour  and  discretion.  The 
first,  to  render  unconsidered  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  proposed 
to  bias  the  person  trusted,  against  the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  his 
master;  and  the  latter  to  find  out  and  judge  what  might  be  most  expe« 
Jient  and  agreeable  to  his  true  humour  and  circumstances." 

^Of  the  ladies  named  by  the  duke  of  York,  the  first  and  the  last** 


*  Letters  ui  the  earl  of  Arlington  and  sir  Bernard  CJascoigne. 

'  Mordaunt  Genealogies.  *  Perhaps  a  princess  of  the  house  df  Rauaa 
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Mmcly.  ihf  duchess  of  Guise  and  the  Wirtemherg  princess,  boih  residtv 
ai  Paris — the  duchess  of  Guise  ai  her  own  house,  the  princess  at  a  con- 
vent in  Paris,  wfiere  she  was  a  boarder.  The  duchess  of  Guise  the  ear 
saw  at  court,  but  was  convinced  that  the  duke  could  have  no  inclination 
for  her, as  she  was  low  and  ill-shaped;  and  thougli  she  had  much  repu- 
tation for  innocence  and  virtue,  her  constitution  was  too  feeble  for  there 
to  be  much  probability  of  her  bringing  ihe  duke  heirs,  which  he  knew 
to  be  ihe  chief  object  of  his  wishing  to  enter  into  a  second  marriage* 
All  the  favour  of  France,  therefore,  which  the  earl  might  have  won  by 
permitting  this  alliance,  would  not  tempt  him  to  recommend  anything 
that  appeared  contrary  to  the  trust  which  the  duke  had  reposed  in 

The  princess  of  Modena  the  earl  could  not  see,  as  she  was  in  her  own 
country ;  but,  by  means  of  Mr.  Conn,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Conti  palace,  where  he  saw  her  picture,  which  had  been 
recently  painted  in  Italy  and  sent  thither;  the  princess  de  Conti,'  being 
nearly  related  to  her.  The  sight  of  this  portrait  seems  to  have  almost 
turned  the  head  of  our  discreet  envoy,  and  must  be  described  in  his  own 
eloquent  words. 

^  It  bore  the  appearance  of  a  young  creature  about  fourteen  years  of 
tge ;  but  such  a  light  of  beauty — such  characters  of  ingenuity  and  good- 
ness— as  it  surprised  the  earl,  and  fixed  upon  his  fancy,  that  he  had 
found  his  mistress  and  the  fortune  of  England.' 

^^  An  ill  picture,"  which  his  excellency  goes  on  to  say,  "he  saw  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Rais,'^  the  third  lady  in  the  duke  of  York's  catalogue, 
was  not,  of  course,  calculated  to  ei&ce  the  impression  which  had  been 
made  on  his  imagination,  by  this  living  representation  of  the  fair  young 
Howe"  of  fiste ;  in  fa'*t,  it  nlacer'  the  lady  Hi  such  dip  *ount,  tha'  he  did 
lot  c  «nsid  r  it  vorth  his  v  hile  'o  ma^e  an  /  furt  ler  in  {uiries  abt  jt  her. 
His  whole  thoughts  were' turned  upon  the  princess  of  Modena;  and,  in 
order  to  gain  some  information  touching  her  character,  he  employed  his 
friend,  Mr.  Conn,  to  arrange  such  a  meeting  and  introduction  as  might 
appear  accidental,  with  the  Abbe  Riccini,  a  person  who  was  employed 
in  negotiating  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Estc,  in  Paris.  This  inter- 
view took  place  in  the  cloisters  of  the  great  Charter-house,  in  Paris. 
After  the  usual  compliments  had  passed,  the  three  diplomatists  led  the 
discourse  from  the  indifferent  topics  with  which  they  began  their  con- 
rersation,  to  the  afiairs  of  England ,  the  duke  of  York  being  a  widower, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  marrying  again.  Then  they  discussed  the  vari- 
ous princesses  that  the  world  judged  proper  for  so  illustrious  a  match, 
and  the  earl  took  occasion  to  inquire  ^^  what  children  there  were  in  the 
house  of  Este  ?"  "  Only  two,"  replied  Riccini ;  "  a  son,  who  is  the 
-eigning  duke,  as  yet  a  minor,  and  a  daughter  of  about  fourteen  years 
if  age."  After  enlarging  on  the  many  excellences  of  this  princess,  put 
furs  the  earl,  ^  he  endeavoured  to  render  them  useless  to  us,  by  saying, 
tiiat  the  duchess,  her  mother,  but  more  strongly  her  own  inclinations. 

m^~-      ■  ■      ^  ^m^   ■■■  11       ^  ■  ■■  I  ■■■■I  ■  ■    ■  ■      11  ■  w    p  i^^— ^— ^— ^i»^-^      ■    ■  -      " 

'  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 

*TUi8  lady  was  also  a  Mancini,  sister  to  the  duchess  of  Modena *8  mothei. 

*  Earl  of  Peterborough's  Mnrdaurt  Genealogies. 
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did  design  her  for  a  religious  life,  and  that  she  seemed  resolved  not  m 
marry.'  " ' 

This  intimation,  which  the  trusty  envoy  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
convey  to  the  duke,  at  the  same  lime  that  he  informed  him  of  her  great 
beauty  and  the  high  character  which,  from  all  quarters,  he  had  received 
of  the  young  princess,  appeared  for  the  present  to  put  all  hopes  of  ob- 
tiiining  her  out  of  the  question.  Then  the  duke  directed  him  to  obtain 
access  to  the  princess  Mary  Anne  of  VVirtemberg,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  a  brother  of  the  reigning  duke.  Her  father  had  been  slain  in  the 
wars,  and  her  mother  having  retired  into  Flanders,  she  remained,  under 
the  protection  of  the  crown  of  France,  in  a  convent  in  Paris,  in  company 
with  several  ladies  of  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  great  services  her 
late  father  had  performed  for  France,  it  was  supposed  that,  next  to  the 
duchess  of  Guise  and  the  young  princess  of  Modena,  she  stood  the  best 
chance  of  being  recommended  by  that  court  as  a  consort  for  the  duke 
of  York. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  father  Gilbert  Talbot,  an  English  eccle- 
siastic of  high  rank,  and  an  acquaintance  of  her  confessor,  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  obtained  an  introduction  to  this  lady,  who  was  persuaded 
to  receive  a  visit  from  him  at  the  grate  of  a  parlour,  according  to  the 
usual  etiquette  of  convents.  Notwithstanding  the  vivid  impression 
which  the  pictured  charms  of  the  young  lovely  d^Elst^  had  made  on  the 
old  cavalier,  he  gives  a  highly  favourable  report  of  the  princess  Mary 
Anne  of  Wirtemburg, 

"  She  was,"  says  he,  '*  of  middle  stature,  fair  complexion,  with  brown 
hair;  the  figure  of  her  face  turned  very  agreeably,  her  eyes  grey,  hei 
looks  grave  but  sweet,  and  in  her  person  she  had  the  motions  of  a  per^ 
son  of  quality  and  well  bred  ;  but,  above  all,  she  had  the  appearance  of  a 
maid  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  heaitliful  constitution,  likely  to 
bring  strong  children,  such  as  might  live  and 'prosper.  Although  there 
was  much  modesty  in  her  behaviour,  yet  she  was  not  scarce  of  her  dis- 
course, and  spoke  well  and  pertinently  to  everything."  In  short,  our 
prudent  ambassador,  believing  that,  excepting  the  princess  of  Modena,  he 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  anything  more  suitable  for  the  ])ersonal 
object  of  his  mission  than  this  lady,  began  to  inquire  what  fortune 
might  be  expected  with  her;  but  although  some  persons,  inclined  for 
her,  did  give  out  that,  one  way  or  other,  fifty  or  three-score  thousand 
pounds  might  be  expected,  he  could  not  find  any  reasonable  ground  on 
which  to  build  such  an  assurance. 

Wisely  considering,  however,  that  money  ought  not  to  be  regarded  a« 
a  matter  of  the  slightest  importance  in  a  marriage,  where  so  much  de» 
pended  on  the  qualifications  of  the  lady,  he  made  such  representationtf 
to  the  duke,  that  his  royal  highness,  being  well  satisfied  with  the  reports 
that  he  had  heard  from  other  quarters  of  this  princess,  charged  him  to 
proceed  in  his  visit/*  to  her,  and  even  to  give  hopes  to  her  friends  that  he 
plight  soon  be  authorized  to  demand  her  in  marriage.  The  earl  obey* 
id.  and  found  every  day  fresh  contentments  in  the  conversation  of  th^ 

'  Th~  earl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 
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princess ;  hui  ail  of  a  sudden  a  change  of  purpose  took  place  in  he 
matrimonial  "lews  of  the  duke  of  York,  or  ratlier  in  the  policy  of  king 
Charles  and  his  cabinet;  for  orders  came  to  the  earl  by  express,  direct-  • 
ing  him  to  leave  Paris  privately,  with  as  little  company  as  possible,  and 
proceed  incognito  to  Dusseldorf,  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Newburgh, 
and  there  try  to  get  a  sight  of  the  princess,  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  duke  as  a  princess  the  fittest  of  any  for 
his  alliance.'  The  duke  of  York  took  the  precaution  of  privately  charg- 
ing his  friend,  to  give  him  a  faithful  character  of  this  new  candidate  for 
h  3r  hand,  in  all  particulars,  telling  him  ^  that  if  he  did  not  feel  satisfied 
that  she  was  in  person,  mind,  and  manners,  calculated  to  make  him 
happy,  he  should  have  immediate  oniers  to  return  and  bring  home  the 
princess  of  Wirtemberg." 

The  earl,  who  was  nothing  but  duty  and  faithfulness  to  the  duke, 
obeyed  his  new  orders  with  all  diligence.  He  took  post,  accompanied 
only  by  signor  Varasani,  his  gentleman  of  the  horse,  and  one  that  served 
him  in  his  chamber,  and  arrived  in  three  days  at  Metz,  whence  he  came 
oy  water  to  C«)logne.  There,  when  he  was  walking  about  in  the  street, 
nc  was  recognised  by  Sir  John  Williamson,  one  of  the  English  resident 
ministers,  who  greatly  offended  his  secretiveness^  by  alighting  from  hia 
coach,  and  complimenting  him  in  the  street,  of  which  unseasonable  re- 
spect his  lordship  delivered  himself,  by  desiring  ^^  that  he  would  forbear 
it  any  further;"  and,  though  he  privately  visited  both  hini  and  his  col- 
league, Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  he  did  not  communicate  his  business  to  them  : 
business  of  which  they  were,  doubtless,  to  the  full  as  well  aware  as 
himself 

At  the  inn,  our  cautious  envoy,  whose  proceedings  are  too  amusing  <o 
be  omitted,  told  the  host ''  he  wanted  to  see  the  city  and  court  of  Dus- 
seldorf," and  got  him  to' provide  him  with  a  guide  well  acquainted  with 
the  place,  embarked  with  his  companion  Varasani  and  two  servants,  one 
morning,  in  an  ordinary  boat  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at 
the  gates  of  Dusseldorf.  There  being  examined,  and  giving  out  that 
they  were  strangers,  brought  by  curiosity  to  see  the  place,  they  were 
admitted,  and  conducted  by  a  soldier  to  an  inn.  They  next  sent  their 
guide  to  inquire  the  method  of  approaching  the  palace  and  the  prince, 
and  were  informed,  "  that  there  would  be  a  greater  opportunity  that  day 
than  u^ual ;  for  the  prince  and  court  were  to  be  present  at  an  auiiversary 
ontest  among  the  citizens,  and  other  persons  of  that  place,  which  could 
s.ionest  shoot  down  the  papejay^'^  or  parrot  (a  thing  made  in  similitude 
Iff  such  a  bird),  from  a  very  high  pole,  which  was  to  be  performed  with 
iiuch  ceremony,  and  the  victor  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  addrt.«s." 
But  before  the  commencement  of  this  spectacle,  the  prince  was  to  be  en- 
ertained  with  very  rare  music  at  afternoon  service  in  the  Jesuits'  church, 
at  which  also  the  duchess  and  the  princess  were  lo  be  present;  and  the 
guide  added  that  he  could  conduct  him  to  a  station  proper  for  obtaining 
a  view  of  them.     This  was  readily  accepted  by  his  lordship,  who,  wltb 


*The  earl  of  Peierborough,  in  the  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 
'The  reader  will  remember  the  fJlie  of  ilie  popinjay  in  0 
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his  companion,  was  placed  in  a  fair  passage  of  the  cloister,  through  which 
the  prince  and  his  court  were  to  pass.  After  some  expectation,  the  duke 
arrived,  preceded  hy  the  state  and  ceremony  befitting  his  rank.  He  led 
his  consort  by  the  hand  ;  the  princess  followed,  and  a  considerable  train  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  well  dressed  and  in  goodly  order;  but  the  princess 
was  not  well  lo  be  discerned,  by  reason  of  the  hoods  that  were  over  her 
face.  Passing  after  into  the  body  of  the  church,  the  earl  had  a  farther 
view  into  the  gallery  above,  where  the  duke  sat  to  hear  the  service.  The 
oflice  and  music  being  ended,  the  court  retired  in  the  same  order  as  it 
entered ;  and  all  went  to  see  the  shooting,  except  the  earl,  who  did  not 
desire  to  appear  publicly  abroad. 

Meantime,  the  guide,  having  acquainted  some  under-officer  of  the  court 
that  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  train  of  the  English  ambassador  at 
Cologne,  were  come  to  see  that  town,  and  were  desirous  to  have  a  sight 
of  the  court,  and  to  do  reverence  to  the  duke,  was  told  that  he  might 
bring  them.  Under  his  conduct  they  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where 
they  were  met  by  a  gentleman  of  the  inner  court,  who  led  them  up  into 
a  large  room,  where,  after  some  attendance,  they  were  led  into  another, 
where  the  prince  came  to  them.'  Mysterious  as  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
\hought  himself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  his  business  was 
shrewdly  suspected  in  that  court,  otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  ob- 
tained access  to  the  sovereign's  presence,  without  letters,  passport,  or, 
in  fact,  the  slightest  warrant  of  his  respectability. 

The  duke  of  Newburgh  received  his  lordship's  compliments  with 
much  courtesy,  and  of  himself  began  to  ask  questions  about  the  jour^ 
ney,  the  English  ambassadors,  and  proceedings  of  the  treaty  of  Co- 
logne ;  and  afterwards  insensibly  turned  the  conversation  on  the  court 
of  England  and  the  royal  family.  He  inquired  about  the  duke  of  York 
and  his  marriage;  and  asked  where  was  Monsieur  de  Peterborough,  and 
if  he  continued  at  Paris  after  the  treaty  of  Inspruck  ?  Discreet  answers 
having  been  returned  by  lord  Peterborough  to  all  these  queries,  the  duke 
went  on  to  say  ^^  that  he  heard  the  duke  of  York  was  like  to  be  married 
to  an  English  lady ;''  to  which  the  earl  replied,  ^'  that  he  had  heard  of 
no  such  thing."  At  last  he  took  his  leave  with  much  civility.  After  his 
departure,  Peterborough  and  his  friend  asked  the  gentleman  by  whom 
they  had  been  presented  to  the  duke,  ^^  if  they  might  not  have  the  fur- 
ther favour  of  seeing  the  duchess  and  the  young  princess."  He  said, 
^  he  would  inquire,"  and  left  them ;  and  after  some  stay,  returned  lo  lei 
them  know  they  would  be  admitted.  He  then  ushered  them  into  ar 
upper  room,  where  they  found  the  duchess  of  Newburgh  and  the  princess^ 
her  eldest  daughter,  in  evident  expectation  of  their  visit.  The  earl  made 
his  compliments,  with  the  greatest  possible  respect,  to  which  her  high 
ness  in  her  own  tongue  made  all  suitable  returns ;  but  said,  '^  that,  not 
being  versed  m  the  French  language,  she  desired  her  daughter  the  princesc 
might  interpret  between  them."  On  which  the  princess,  nothing  loth,  tif 
it  should  appear,  approached  and  helped  to  carry  on  the  conversatioOf 
vith  intention,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  her  cajmcity  in  that  language 

Moidaiuic  GsneaJo^ias. 
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TLey  all,  by  that  time,  as  he  had  reason  afterwards  to  believe,  suspect* 
ing  him  to  be  some  other  person,  and  having  more  design  in  this  littl« 
voyage  than  was  pretended.' 

From  this  hint,  it  should  appear,  that  the  naval  envoy  of  the  duke  of 
Tork  was  mistaken  for  the  royal  admiral  himself,  going  about  the  worla 
in  disguise  to  choose  a  second  consort  for  himself;  the  romantic  circnm 
stances  attending  his  first  marriage,  and  secondly,  his  disinterested  at 
tachment  to  lady  Bellasis,  indicating  that  he  was  not  likely  to  enter  int4 
a  cold  state  alliance  with  a  stranger.  James  acted  much  more  wisely 
however^  in  trusting  to  the  good  taste  and  sound  sense  of  his  trusty 
friend,  than  if  he  had  relied  on  his  own  judgment,  since  no  man  was 
more  easy  to  be  deceived  than  himself. 

The  princess  of  Newburgh  was  supposed  to  be  about  eighteen  yeara 
of  age,  o(  middle  stature ;  she  had  very  light  hair,  and  was  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fair  complexion.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  light  bluish  grey,  the  turn 
of  her  face  more  round  than  oval ;  that  part  of  her  neck  which  his  lord> 
ship  could  see,  was  whitt  as  snow ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  inclined 
to  be  fat.  In  discourse,  she  interpreted  readily  her  mother's  sense  to 
him,  and  spake  her  own  aptly  enough ;  ^^  but  there  did  not  appear  that 
great  genius  for  business  and  conversation  for  which,''  observes  our 
noble  author,  ^^  she  has  been  praised,  since  she  was  called  to  sit  on  the 
greatest  throne  in  Europe."' 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  took  his  leave  of  the  duchess  and  her  daugh'* 
ter,  with  all  the  respect  due.  to  ladies  of  their  quality.  At  his  de(>arture, 
he  found  himself  attended  much  more  by  gentlemen,  and  with  greater 
respect,  than  at  his  arrival ;  and  he  was  pressed  to  stay  supper  by  the 
ciiief  officers  of  the  house,  even  to  a  degree  of  importunity.  The  punc- 
tilious  caution  with  which  his  lordship  avoided  committing  himself,  by 
accepting  the  slightest  hospitality  from  the  duke  of  Newburgh,  proves 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  fat,  fkir  fraulein^  his  daughter,  by  any  means 
worthy  of  the  preferment  of  becoming  duchess  of  York. 

After  he  had,  with  some  trouble,  backed- o»t  of  all  the  civilities  that 
were  pressed  upon  him,  and  withdrawn  to  his  inn,  where  he  made  an 
^ill  supper,"'  there  came  to  call  upon  him,  under  pretence  of  a  visit 
from  a  countryman,  a  young  gentleman,  one  Hamilton,  who  wore  a  gold 
key  by  his  side,  and  was  said  to  be  of  the  duke's  bedchamber,  and  much 
in  his  favour.  This  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  every  way  to  try  what  he 
could  get  out  of  the  carl*,  and  by  his  discourse,  his  lordship  perceived 
that  he  had  puzzled  the  court,  and  that  his  declining  to  receive  furthef 
attentions,  made  them  suspect  that  he  was  dissatisfied.  The  earl,  find- 
ing himself  rather  in  a  dilemma,  was  impatient  to  be  gono,  and  having 

*  Moniauni  Genealogies. 

*The  name  of  tiiis  princess  ^as  K]eanor  Maf^daien.  She  married  James*! 
former  rival,  tlie  emperor  Leopold  I.,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  the  beau- 
tiful archduchess  of  Inspruck,  in  1076.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor* 
Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.  Tlie  great  enmity  of  the  imperial  family  to  James 
may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  this  princess,  and  the  offence  she  took 
pt  the  earl  of  Peterborough  coming  to  look  at  her  for  his  master,  and  then  man 
big  no  proposal  for  her  band. 

*  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 
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ft  wagon  ready,  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  that  country  then,  he 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  the  next  morning  to  Cologne,  whence  he  wrote 
by  express  to  England,  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  court  ofDusseldorC 
In  answer,  he  received  immediate  orders  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  assured  he  should  meet  directions  to  marry  and  bring  home  the 
princess  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtembcrg. 

The  earl  obeyed  with  much  satisfaction,  esteeming  this,  next  to  th^ 
Modenese  alliance,  the  most  suitable  of  any  that  had  been  proposed;  so 
with  all  tlie  haste  he  could,  and  not  doubting  of  the  performance  of  what 
he  had  been  assured,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  alighting  at  the  moniis- 
tery  where  the  princess  Mary  Anne  lived,  he  acquainted  her  with  the 
news  of  the  preferment,  which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  awaited 
her.  The  princess  had  not  self-command  enough  to  conceal  her  joy 
on  this  occasion ;  "  and,"  pursues  his  excellency,  "  she  was  not  to  be 
blamed,  considering  the  provision  it  would  have  been  for  an  orpluui 
maid  to  marry  a  prince  so  great,  both  in  the  circumstances  of  fortune 
and  merit."* 

The  result  should  be  a  warning  to  all  diplomatists  engaged  in  the 
delicate  and  responsible  business  of  royal  marriages,  not  to  advance  a 
single  step  beyond  the  precise  warrantry  of  their  instructions ;  brief  as 
had  been  the  interval  between  the  letters  the  earl  had  received  at  Cologne, 
and  his  arrival  at  Paris,  a  total  change  of  purpose  had  taken  place  in  the 
secret  councils  of  the  British  court ;  and  the  luckless  envoy  found  that 
he  had  committed  an  irretrievable  blunder,  by  his  communication  to  the 
princess;  for  the  orders  that  awaited  him  at  his  own  house  were,  not 
to  marry  and  bring  her  home,  as  the  consort  of  the  duke  of  York,  but 
to  break  of!*  all  negotiations  for  her  hand.  His  consternation  and  vexa- 
tion may  be  imagined,  especially  as  this  sudden  and  provoking  caprice 
proceeded  not  from  any  fickleness  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  York,  but 
from  the  impertinent  interference  of  that  restless  intriguante,  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  whose  insolence  led  her  to  aspire  at  nothing  less  than 
marrying  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  British  crown  to  a  bride  of  her 
selecting.  The  lady  whom  she  had  chosen  for  him  was  the  daughter 
of  the  due  d^Eibieuf,  a  cadet  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine ;  her  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Mareschal  Turenne — a  connexion  to  which  his  royal 
Irighness  would  have  had  no  objection,  because  of  his  affection  to  his 
old  commander,  had  the  lady  been  of  a  suitable  age;  but  when  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  came  to  see  her,  after  king  Charles  had  consented  to 
the  marriage,  lie  found  that  she  was  a  little  girl  under  thirteen,  and  sc 
very  childish  for  that  age,  that  he  would  not  for  a  moment  encourage 
the  idea  of  bringing  home  a  bride  of  her  fashion  for  his  royal  friend.* 
The  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  however,  who  thought  to  carry  her  point 
in  time,  if  she  could  only  succeed  in  breaking  off  the  promising  nego* 
tiation  with  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemberg,  continued,  by  means  €  her 
emissaries,  so  to  disparage  that  princess  that  the  duke  was  induced  ta 
give  her  up. 

Much  ado  was  there  to  pacify  the  poor  princess  on  so  great  a  Ol^- 

*  Mordaunt  Genealogies.  •  Earl  of  Peierboroiu?h,  lu  iMordaunt  Gene«lo§ie» 
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Appointment;  especially  as  there  were  those  to  whom  she  seemed  a 
rival,  who  forbore  not  to  rejoice,  if  not  to  insult  her,  on  this  change  of 
fortune.  As  for  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  he  frankly  confessed  that  he 
durst  not  see  her  again.'  In  fact,  after  having  committed  himself  by 
his  premature  communication,  he  felt  to  the  full  as  deeply  mortified  as 
herself. 

An  effort  ^d  been  made  by  the  British  resident  at  Paris,  by  sending 
an  express  to  meet  him  on  the  road  with  news  of  this  change,  to  preven 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  from  committing  himself,  by  complimenting  the 
princess  of  Wirtemberg  on  the  imaginary  preferment  that  his  first  letters 
had  given  him  reason  to  believe  awaited  her;  but  the  messenger,  having 
taken  a  difi^rent  route,  missed  him.  Mortified  and  annoyed  as  the  earl 
was  with  the  capricious  conduct  of  his  own  court,  he  was  in  a  manner 
consoled  when  he  found  that  he  was  required  by  his  majesty  to  proceed 
with  all  speed  to  Modena,  to  demand,  according  to  the  proper  forms, 
the  original  of  that  beautiful  portrait  which  had  never  ceased  to  haunt 
his  imagination  since  he  first  got  a  stealthy  view  of  it  in  the  Conti 
palace. 

It  IS  a  little  amusing  that  king  Charles,  in  his  instructions  to  ^  Our 
right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin,  Henry,  earl  of  Peterborough, 
our  ambassador  extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Modena,^'  commences  with 
Doiicitig  ^  the  failure  of  the  occasion"  on  which  he  had  been  appointed 
ambassador-extraonlinary  at  the  court  of  Vienna — ^^  viz.,  for  efi^cting  a 
marriage  between  our  most  dear  brother,  James,  duke  of  York,  and  the 
young  archduchess  of  Inspmck,"  but  passes  over  in  silence  the  other 
l&ve  ladies-^viz.,  the  duchess  of  Guise,  Mesdemoiselles  Kais  and  d^El- 
bcBuf,  and  the  princesses  of  Newburgh  and  Wirtemberg,  whose  conjugal 
qualifications  his  excellency  had  subsequently  been  employed  to  report 
for  his  royal  highness's  consideration,  arid  proceeds  with  laudable  brevity 
to  the  object  of  his  present  mission,  in  these  words : — 

**  Our  said  dear  brother  desiring  us  much  to  consent  to  bis  marriage  with  the 
young  prin  :eiis  of  Modena,  Mary  d'Est^,  sister  to  the  present  duke  of  Modena, 
we  have  ii  ought  fit  hereby  to  enjoin  and  direct  you  to  make  what  convenient 
•peed  you  possibly  can  to  the  court  of  the  said  prince,  and  introducing  yourself 
^ere  by  your  letters  of  credence,  which  we  herewith  send  you,  to  an  audience 
of  the  du  ihess-regent,  after  the  performance  of  such  compliments  to  her  on  oar 
pari,  as  w  dl  best  occur  to  you  on  the  subject,  open  unto  her  our  brother's  earnest 
det^ire  to  espouse  the  young  princess,  her  daughter,''*  &c.  &m. 

A  pddte  hint  on  the  subject  of  the  young  lady's  portion  is  delicately 
introdL^ed  in  his  majesty's  statement : — 

*Th«t  our  said  dearest  brother  seems  to  be  willing  to  settle  a  jointure  of  fifteen 
tfaousajd  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money  of  England,  and  even  to  enlrrg^ 
liiaisr  if  farther  therein,  if  the  value  of  her  portion  (hitherto  nr  C£rtaiz..y  kouwb 
U  Of;  shall  require  a  better." 

The  time  for  the  payment  of  the  portion,  and  all  arrangements  con- 

'  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 

*  **  Official  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  for  the  marriage  treaty  of 
lames,  duke  of  Tork,  and  Mary  of  Modena." — Appendix  of  Mordaunt  C9en^» 
■ogies. 
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nected  with  it,  are  in  this  document  referred  to  the  friendly  arbitratioo 
of  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XIV.  :— 

**  These  capitulations  being  tiius  finished,  proceeds  his  majesty,  you  shall  pro- 
ceed to  espouse  the  princess  in  our  brother's  name,  according  to  tlie  deputation 
and  proxy  he  will  send  you  to  that  effect,  and  when  that  ceremony  is  over  adjust 
with  the  duchess-regent,  or  her  ministers,  the  manner  of  bringing  the  jrouog 
princess  hither,  which  we  suspect,  for  the  avoiding  of  many  troublesome  and 
chargeable  ceremonies,  she  will  choose  to  be  incognita." 

A  very  adroit  method  this  of  intimating  to  the  princess  the  plan  it  was 
intended  she  siTouId  adopt  in  her  bridal  progress.  A  prudential  clause 
follows,  requiring  that  the  expenses  of  the  bride's  journey,  as  fiir  a« 
Paris  or  Calais,  should  be  defrayed  by  her  own  court. 

The  document  concludes  with  this  observation :— > 

**Now,  although  it  be  unusual  to  send  extraordinary  ambassadors  to  a  single 
prince  of  Italy  of  that  sphere,  yet  we  have  condescended  to  do  it,  to  honour  our 
most  dear  brother's  choice  of  this  princess  for  his  wife,  but  that  on  the  otlier  side 
our  own  dignity  may  not  suffer  thereby,  you  must  be  careful  to  stipulate  and 
adjust  the  manner  of  your  appearance  there,  to  the  full  extent  of  such  ceremo- 
nies as  have  been  given  to  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain,  who  have  ever 
appeared  there." 

These  instructions,  signed  by  king  Charles,  and  countersigned  by  the 
earl  of  Arlington,  are  dated  July  31,1 673.  The  same  express  brought 
a  similar  document,  only  somewhat  amplified,  from  the  duke  of  York, 
directing  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  after  delivering  the  king's  credential 
letters  and  his  own  to  the  duke  and  duchess-regent  of  Modena,  to  pro- 
fess to  them  his  earnest  desire  of  marrying  the  young  princess,  and  the 
great  afiection  he  had  conceived  for  her  person  and  virtues,  repeating 
what  has  been  mentioned  in  the  king's  letter  touching  her  portion,  and 
the  jointure  of  15,000/.  that  he  was  willing  to  settle  on  her,  in  case  she 
should  survive  him,  and  his  willingness  to  augment  it  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  her  portion  : — 

**  When  you  shall  have  contracted  the  princess  in  my  name,*'  continues  the 
duke,  **  you  are  to  present  to  her  as  a  token  of  my  esteem,  such  part  of  my  jewels 
in  your  custody  as  you  shall  judge  convenient,  and  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
performing  the  solemnity  of  the  marriage  you  shall  present  her  with  the  remain- 
der of  my  said  jewels,  as  a  further  pledge  of  my  alfections  and  of  my  satis&cv 
tion  of  what  you  have  done  for  me."  ^ 

The  expediency  of  the  princess  travelling  incognita  is  also  repeated 
by  the  duke,  and  he  especially  recommends  his  trusty  proxy  to  adopt 
the  same  plan  for  himself  on  his  way  to  Modena,  trking  with  him  only 
such  servants  as  were  absolutely  necessary. 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  instrument,  James  announced  his 
mtended  nuptials  in  the  following  laconic  seaman-like  epistle  to  his 
cousin,  prince  Rupert,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the 
British  fleet : — 

"  St  James's,  Aug.  3,  1673.* 

■*  I  have  received  yours  by  Dowcett,  and,  by  the  account  he  gave  of  what 
|ittssed  when  you  were  neare  the  Schonvelt,  see  plainly  de  Ruyter  will  hardly 

'  Printed  for  Lord  Peterborongh  in  the  appendix  to  the  Mordaunt  Genealogiei 
'  MS.  Lansdowne,  1*236,  article  99.  fol.  160. 
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out  to  fight  you.  I  have  also  seen  yours  to  Ld.  Arlington,  from  whom  yoa 
will  receive  his  majesty's  pleasure,  so  that  there  remains  nothing  more  for  me  to 
lay  but  tliat  now  my  marriage  ts  agreed  on  with  the  yonge  princess  of  Modena, 
and  to  wish  you  faire  weather  and  good  successe  if  you  undertake  anything. 

..      .   **.Jamii. 
"For  my  deare  cousen, 
"  Prince  Rupert,"* 

Like  most  men,  who  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  choose  a  wife 
from  among  the  fairest,  the  noblesl,  and  the  wealthiest  ladies  on  earth, 
James,  who  had  hitherto  heen  emharrassed  with  the  agreeable  perplexity 
of  selecting  for  his  consort  her  who  should  be  esteemed  the  most  unex* 
ceptionable  of  all  the  princesses  who  had  been  offered  to  his  considera 
tion,  fancied  that  after  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  on  that  point,  no 
further  difliculty  could  be  apprehended — at  least,  not  on  the  part  of  the 
lady  to  whom  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was 
offered  with  his  hand.  His  plenipotentiary  very  soon  had  occasion  to 
undeceive  him  in  this  notion.  The  wooing  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Mo- 
dena,  which  these  pages  for  the  first  time  unfold  to  the  world,'  is  indeed 
a  curious  chapter  in  the  personal  history  of  royalty,  demonstrating  thai 
princesses— ay,  and  very  youthful  ones — occasionally  endeavour  to 
exert  a  will  of  their  owu^  and  that  ladies  sometimes  prefer  a  maiden  life 
of  tranquil  happiness  to  the  cares  and  trials  of  the  conjugal  state,  even 
when  it  ofiers  the  glittering  perspective  of  a  crown. 

James  urged  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  use  all  possible  diligence  to 
fliarr}'  and  bring  home  his  Italian  bride,  before  the  approaching  session 
of  pailiament^  being  well  aware  that  atiempts  would  be  made  to  prevent 
his  union  with  a  Ronian-caiholic  princess.     The  earl  then  receiving 
wings  from  the  commands  and  interests  of  his  master,  set  off  post  for 
Lyons  incognito.     He  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  three  days,  fancying, 
from   the  care  he  had  taken  to  send  ins  eiiuipage  and  baggage  away, 
ander  the  care  of  his  ofhcers,  that  he  should  be  entirely  unknown;  but 
scarcely  had  he  entered  his  inn  to  repose  and  refresh  himself  a  little, 
when  the  waiter  brought  him  word  there  were  two  gentlemen  below, 
who  desired  admittance  to  speak  with  him  on  the  part  of  the  duchess 
of  Modena.     He  could  not  possibly  refuse  to  see  them,  and  they  de- 
livered a  letter  to  him,  signed  by  one  Nardi,  who  styled  himself  a  sec- 
retary, acquainting  his  excellency,^  ^^  that  the  duchess  of  Modena  had 
beard  of  his  intention  to  come  into  these  parts  to  treat  of  a  marriage 
with  the  young  piincess,  but  knowing  her  daughter's  inclinations  to  be 
entirely  against  any  obligations  of  that  kind,  and  that  she  was  perfectly 
settled  in  the  resolution  to  take  upon  her  a  religious  life,  she  thought  it 
reasonable  to  give  him  timely  information  thereof,  that  the  king,  hi^ 
master,  and  his  lordship  might  avoid  committing  themselves  by  pur 
suing  a  design  which,  though  very  honourable  and  advantageous  to  hei 
daughter  and  the  house  of  Este,  was  yet  impracticable,  and  could  nevei 
be  brought  about.'' 

*  From  the  inedited  Narrative  of  the  earl  of  Peterborongh,  and  the  MS.  Motno 
rials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume,  related  by  herself  to  Ibt 
nans  of  Chaiilot.  «» 

*  Lord  Peterborough,  in  the  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 
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The  surprise  of  the  incognito  ambassador,  on  finding  his  secret  had 
already  transpired,  was  extreme.  However,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
appear  greatly  amazed  at  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  to  disown  to  the 
bearers  any  concern  in  the  matter,  or  having  any  orders  to  proceed  in 
the  business  they  did  surmise.  He  told  them  further,  "  that  he  was  a 
private  traveller,  who  came  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  and  his  desire 
of  seeing  Italy,  so  there  was  no  occasion  for  her  highness  or  any  others 
to  concern  themselves  in  his  motions." 

The  gentlemen  having  departed,  the  earl  immediately  gave  an  account 
of  this  strange  incident  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  Then,  re- 
flecting that  this  mairiage,  after  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  engage  the 
duke  of  York  in  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  either  the  duchess  of  Guise, 
mademoiselle  d'Elboeuf,  or  the  princesses  of  Newburgh  or  Wirtemberg, 
had  been  strenuously  recommended  by  the  king  of  France,  he  determined 
to  proceed  to  Turin,  and  confer  with  the  French  ambassador  there,  who 
was  supposed  to  direct  the  affairs  of  haly,  on  the  subject,  and  hear  from 
him  what  probability  there  was  of  ultimate  success  if  he  persevered  in 
the  pursuit.  When  he  came  to  have  a  private  conference  with  that  min- 
ister, he  found  that  he  had  received  no  orders  from  France  to  interfere*, 
but  to  his  infinite  surprise  he  had  had  a  letter  from  the  duchess  of  Mr- 
dena,  wherein  she  prayed  him — "  that  if  his  lordship  came  to  1  jrin, 
and  did  confer  or  advise  with  him  on  that  matter,  he  would  signify  to 
him  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  it,  which  had  before  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  which  his  lordship  had  received  at  Lyons  from 
Nardi."  "This  second  appearance  of  an  adverse  proceeding  much  dis- 
couraged the  earl,  who  was  in  great  doubt  whether  he  should  make  any 
further  advances,  but  the  French  ambassador,  who  believed  the  king, 
his  master,  to  be  much  concerned  in  bringing  it  about,  advised  him  to 
have  a  little  patience,  and  that,  continuing  the  pretence  of  a  casual  tra- 
veller, he  should  advance  his  journey  down  the  Po  to  an  agreeable  city, 
called  Plaisance  (Placentia),  where  he  might  remain  and  amuse  himself 
till  he  had  further  orders."' 

The  earl  took  his  advice,  and  repairing  to  Placentia,  lodged  himself 
there  as  conveniently  as  he  could,  under  the  character  of  a  private  tra- 
veller. But  with  all  this  caution,  his  person  and  movements  were  per- 
fectly known  ;  and  the  second  or  third  morning  after  his  arrival,  the  ser- 
vants informed  him  that  there  was  a  gentleman  desired  the  favour  of 
admittance  to  him,  who  came  from  the  duchess  of  Modena.  This  gen- 
tleman proved  no  other  than  Nardi  himself,  the  writer  of  the  mysterious 
letters  for  preventing  the  offer  of  the  duke  of  York  being  formally  made 
to  the  young  princess.*  He  had  the  appearance  of  an  ingenious  man, 
who  spoke  well,  and  was  practised  in  all  Italian  civilities.  His  errand 
was  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  duchess  herself,  wherein  she  wrote, 
^  that  having  heard  of  his  journey  in  these  parts,  she  thought  it  incura- 
bent  on  her,  before  a  great  king  and  his  minister  should  expose  them- 
nelves  by  demanding  that  which  could  not  be  accomplished,  to  manifest 

*  Karl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Mordaunt  Genealogies.  *  Ibid, 
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liw  reasons.  She  then  recapitulated  the  substance  of  Nardi's  previous 
letter  to  him,  and  the  French  ambassador,  but  added  in  conclusion,  that 
there  were  other  princesses  in  her  family  besides  her  daughter,  to  one 
of  whom,  if  the  duke  his  master  thought  iit,  it  was  possible  that  he 
might  be  admitted  to  address  himself,  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  his  lord- 
ship would  come  and  divert  himself  in  her  court,  she  should  esteem  it 
an  honour  to  receive  him,  and  he  should  be  very  welcome."  The  earl 
of  Peterborough,  who  was  anything  but  flattered  at  the  anxiety  of  the 
duchess,  to  forestal  with  a  refusal,  an  offer  which  he,  at  any  rate,  had 
given  her  no  reason  to  believe  would  be  made,  drily  apologized  to  her 
highness  ^  for  the  trouble  which  his  coming  into  those  parts  seemed  to 
cause  her,  and  thanked  her  for  the  honour  she  did  him,  for  which,  how- 
ever, he  assured  her  there  was  no  cause,  seeing  he  was  but  a  private 
traveller,  without  design  or  orders  to  disquiet  any  persons  with  pretences 
that  were  not  a<;reeable  to  them."  * 

If  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  really  been  averse  to  having  the  heir 
of  a  mighty  realm  for  her  son-in-law,  she  would  not  have  taken  the 
pains  she  did  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  matrimonial  agent  of  the  duke 
of  York.  She  had  been  accurately  informed  of  the  predilection  enter- 
tained in  favour  of  her  daughter,  and  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, took  occasion  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  young  princess. 
Mary  Beatrice  wanted  rather  better  than  two  months  of  completing  her 
fifteenth  year*,  she  was  tall  and  womanly  in  figure,  but  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  her  charms.  For  her  acquirements,  she  read  and  wrote  Latin 
and  French ;  she  possessed  some  taste  in  painting,  and  was  a  pro^cient 
in  music,  which  she  passionately  loved ;  but  of  those  royal  sciences, 
history  and  geography,  which  ought  to  form  the  most  important  part 
of  the  education  of  princes,  she  knew  so  little,  that  when  her  mother 
announced  to  her  that  she  was  songfit  in  marriage  by  the  duke  of  York, 
she  asked,  with  great  simplicity,  ^^  who  the  duke  of  York  was  ?"  Her 
mother  told  her,  ^^  thai  he  was  the  brother  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
heir-presumptive  to  that  realm ;"  but  the  princess  was  not  a  whit  the 
wiser  for  this  information.  "  She  had  been  so  innocently  bred,"  observes 
James,  in  his  journal,  ^^  that  she  did  not  know  of  such  a  place  as  Eng- 
land, nor  such  a  person  as  the  duke  of  York." 

When  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  sufficiently  enlightened  the  igno- 
rance of  the  fair  young  devotee  on  the  subject,  by  making  her  fully 
aeq*iaiuted  with  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  prospects  that  awaited  her, 
not  concealing  the  fact  that  the  duke  of  York  w^  in  his  fortietn  year, 
Mary  Beatrice  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping,  and  implored  hrr 
aunt  to  marry  this  royal  suitor  instead  of  her,  observing  with  some  nai- 
vete, "  that  the  age  of  the  elder  princess  of  Modena,  who  was  thirty 
years  old,  was  more  suitable  to  tiiat  of  a  bridegroom  of  forty  than  her 
own,  as  she  was  only  in  her  fifteenth  year."  Mary  Beatrice  was  assured 
ID  reply,  "  that  the  fancied  objection  of  too  great  juvenility  in  a  girl  of 
Her  age,  would  be  very  soon  obviated  by  time,  while  every  day  woaU 
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rentier  a  lady  of  thirty  less  agreeable  to  a  prinqe  like  the  duke  oi 
York." ' 

This  reasoning,  however  cogent,  did  not  reconcile  the  youthful  beauty 
to  the  idea  of  being  consigned  to  a  consort  five-and-.lwenty  years  her 
senior;  she  wept,  and  protested  her  determination  to  profess  herself  a 
nnn ;  and  continued  to  urge  the  propriety  of  bestowing  her  aunt  on  iho 
duke  of  York  instead  of  herself,  so  perseveringly,  that  at  last  she  con- 
vinced some  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  court  of  Modena  that 
she  was  right.  These  were  her  uncle  Rinaldo  d'Est^,  who,  like  the 
princess  her  aunt,  was  the  offspring  of  her  grandfather's  second  marriage 
with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Parma,  and  the  padre  Garimbert,  her 
mother  the  duchess-regent's  confessor,  and  in  reality  her  prime  minister 
This  ecclesiastic  had  been  born  a  subject  of  Parma,  and  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  obliging  that  family  by  promoting  the*  interests  of  their 
kinswoman.^ 

Garimbert,  who  is  called  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  a  cunning  Jesuit, 
was  suspected  by  those  cf  tlie  cabinet  who  wished  to  promote  the  mar- 
riage of  the  duke  of  York  with  Mary  Beatrice,  of  encouraging  her  in  her 
determined  negation  of  that  alliance. 

The  effects  of  this  under-current  had  appeared  in  the  duchess  being 
wrought  upon  by  her  spiritual  director,  first,  to  plead  her  daughter's 
predilection  for  the  vocation  of  a  nun,  in  order  to  deter  the  envoy  of  the 
duke  of  York  from  addressing  his  master's  suit  to  her;  and  in  themext 
place,  to  suggest  his  transferring  it  to  the  elder  princess.  In  order  to 
favour  this  change  of  persons,  sufficient  interest  had  been  made  with  the 
ruling  powers  in  the  court  of  France  to  induce  tliem  to  use  their  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  aunt  instead  of  the  niece.  In  the  mean  time,  an 
express  was  sent  from  England  to  apprise  the  earl  of  Peterborough  that 
the  king  of  France  had  despatched  the  marquis  of  Dangeau,  with  orders 
CO  assist  in  concluding  the  matrimonial  alliance  between  England  and 
Aiodena,  but  that  it  was  suspected  that  instead  of  the  young  princess, 
from  whom  it  was  supposed  all  the  difficulty  arose,  it  was  intended  to 
substitute  an  aunt  of  hers,  who  in  all  manner  of  circumstances  was  infe- 
rior to  her,  and  for  divers  considerations  unsuitable  for  the  duke  of 
York.  ^^  This  .sudden  change  in  the  aflair  greatly  mortified  the  earl, 
whose  head  turned  round  under  this  variety  of  circumstances."* 

A  few  days  after,  came  Nardi  again,  with  more  compliments  from 
he  duchess,  and  open  declarations  "  of  the  pleasure  it  wpuld  give  her 
and  her  court,  if  the  honour,  which  it  was  supposed  was  intended  for 
her  daughter,  could  be  transferred  to  another  princess  in  the  family,'* 
The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  determined,  if  he  could  not  hare 
the  youngest  and  fairest,  he  would  take  neither,  stood  to  his  first  p'-e* 
tence,  "  That  he  came  to  Italy  for  his  own  pleasure ;  that  he  ha  1  c 
orders  on  the  subject  her  highness  mentioned ;  and  that  his  sojourn  m 
that  neighbourhood  was  only  caused  by  a  little  indisposition;  and  con* 
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eluded  with  his  duty  and  humble  thanks  to  the  duchess  for  the  hoiioaf 
•^le  did  him." 

A  fresh  express  from  England  informed  the  earl  of  the  approach  of  the 
niarquis  of  Dangeau,  empowered  by  the  king  of  France  to  use  his  utmost 
influence  to  obtain  the  young  Mary  Beatrice  for  the  duke  of  York,  and 
none  other;  and  if  his  mediation  failed,  then  he  was  to  return  to  Paris 
without  further  delay.  A  week  after  this,  the  marquis  arrived,  and 
uodertook  to  reason  with  the  duchess  on  the  subject,  having  formerly 
had  some  acquaintance  with  her,  when,  as  one  of  cardinal  Mazarine's 
nieces, she  resided  in  France.  He  was  a  elerer,  eloquent  man,  well  versed 
in  the  arts  of  courts,  and  so  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  princes  of  E«8te 
their  true  interests  in  obliging  the  king,  his  master,  and  contracting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  powerful  alliance  of  England,  that  all  the  court  and 
council  were  persuaded,  with  the  single  exception  of  father  Garimbert, 
V'ho  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  the  young  princess  in  her  aversion, 
and  to  dissuade  the  duchess  from  yielding  her  consent.  However,  the 
advantage  of  the  connexion  having  been  once  clearly  represented  to  the 
duchess,  all  objections  were  presently  overruled.  The  marquis  of  Dan-< 
geau  then  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  that  he  might  now  advanci 
to  Modena,  where  his  addresses  would  be  honourably  received.  T'jt 
duchess  also  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  and  gave  htm  a  most  respect  «il 
invitation  to  her  court,  assuring  him  that  the  only  difficulty  that  now 
remained,  was  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  for  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage  of  a  catholic  princess  with  a  prince  not  openly  declared 
of  that  religion.* 

The  duke  of  York  had  afforded  sufficient  proof  of  his  devotion  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  power,  his  influence  in  the 
state,  together  with  the  vast  income  which  he  had  hitherto  derived  from 
the  high  offices  he  held,  rather  than  do  violence  to  his  conscience,  by 
taking  the  test  which  had  been  devised  by  the  republican  party  in  par- 
liament to  deprive  the  country  of  his  services.  Yet,  as  he  had  made  no 
public  profession  of  reconciliation  to  tfie  church  of  Rome,  the  pope  took 
the  present  opportunity  of  giving  him  every  annoyance. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough,  suspecting  that  the  marriage  might  be  pre- 
vented by  an  opposition  to  it  from  such  a  quarter,  would  not  make  a 
public  entrance  into  Modena  in  the  first  instance,  but,  preserving  his  in- 
cognito, travelled  thither  as  a  private  person.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town,  however,  he  was  met  by  Nardi,  the  under-secretary  of  state,  with 
a  coach  and  six,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  palace  of  one  of  the  chief 
nobles,  brother  to  the  bishop  of  Modena,  of  which  he  was  put  in  poe* 
session  in  the  name  of  the  duchess  of  Modena.  Here,  finding  he  was  to 
be  splendidly  lodged  and  entertained  at  her  highnesses  expense,  he  pro- 
tested  against  it,  as  being  contrary  to  his  desire  of  keeping  up  his  incog- 
nito ;  but  Nardi  told  him  that  although  the  duchess,  in  compliance  with 
his  request,  omitted  offering  him  in  public  the  respect  that  was  his  due^ 
she  was  not  tied  from  serving  him  her  own  way  in  all  things  necessary 
fi»r  hi^  comfort  and  accommodation. 
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The  abb^  Dangeau,  the  marquis's  brother,  having  been  despatched  to 
Rome  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage,  witk 
the  pope  and  his  favourite  nephew,  cardinal  Altieri,  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough was  in  the  mean  time  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  duchesa 
of  Modena.  He  was  brought  in  a  private  coach  to  the  palace  by  Nardi, 
who,  by  a  back  way,  introduced  him  into  an  apartment,  where  he  found 
the  duchess  standing  with  her  back  to  a  table.  The  earl  approached  het 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  sovereign  princess  in  her  own  house.  She 
received  him  with  much  courtesy;  and  chairs  being  set,  his  lordship 
entered  at  once  upon  the  true  cause  of  his  coming,  observing,  ^  that  ho 
was  surprised  at  finding  a  difficulty  in  a  thing  which  the  world  judged 
to  be  so  advantageous  to  all  parties.^' ' 

The  duchess  excused  herself  by  pleading  the  aversion  her  daughter 
had  to  a  married  life,  and  the  great  desire  she  had  to  be  a  nun.  She 
said,  likewise,  that  the  princess  was  young,  and  not  of  a  strong  consti- 
tution ;  and  that,  ^  besides,  the  Italian  princes,  depending  much  on  the 
reputation  of  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion,  there  would  be  difficultiep  in 
obtaining  a  dispensation  for  an  alliance  with  a  prince  who  was  r.ot  uw 
clared  of  the  same  church,  let  the  opinion  of  his  true  faith  be  what  i 
would."  To  all  those  objections  the  earl  replied  in  such  a  manner  aft 
induced  the  duchess  to  declare  that  he  had  appeased  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties of  her  own  thoughts.  She  added,  ^  that  if  the  abbe  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  dispensation,  she  knew  not  but  they  might  proceed  to  a 
happy j:onclusion."  This  first  conversation  ended  with  the  earPs  re- 
questing to  be  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  young  princess,  whose  po9> 
session  he  had  so  long  thought  necessary  for  his  master's  happiness; 
and  the  duchess  having  promised  it  for  the  next  evening,  he  retired  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  he  arrived.' 

The  next  day  his  excellency  received  advice  from  the  abbe  Dangeau, 
that  great  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  French  ambassador,  and  also 
by  cardinal  Barberini,  and  all  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  house  of  Este 
at  Rome,  to  obtain  the  dispensation,  but  that  the  pope  was  very  averse 
to  it,  and  his  governing  nephew,  cardinal  Altieri,  was  violently  opposed 
to  it.  Various  pretences  were  alleged  in  excuse  of  this  unfriendly  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  the  true  cause  was  the  jealousy  of  the  papal  government 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Este ;  lest  through  an  alliance^ 
powerful  as  that  of  England,  the  duke  of  Modena  should  be  enabled  to 
contest  the  fair  duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  the  lands  of  which  the  princess  of 
Este  had  been  wrongfully  deprived  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Roman  see, 
in  which  case  it  was  possible  he  might  be  disposed  to  use  other  means 
than  prayers  and  tears  to  recover  his  own,  even  from  the  successors  of 
8t  Peter.' 

Our  stout  old  cavalier  was  not  a  roan  to  be  lightly  discouraged ;  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  bringing  home  the  fairest  bride  in  Christendom  for 
his  royal  friend.  His  spirit  rose  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
obstacle  that  was  likely  to  be  opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  iiH 
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purpose;  and  determining,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  sudden 
conclusion,  he  renewed  his  request  o(  being  permitted  to  see  the  princess 
that  evening.  Be  was  conducted  to  the  palace  at  the  hour  appointed, 
introduced  into  the  duchess's  apartment  as  before,  and  found  the  young 
princess  with  her  mother. 

^*The  princess  Mary  of  Este,''  says  he,  "appeared  to  be,  at  this  time, 
about  fourteen  years  of  age ;  she  was  tall  and  admirably  shaped ;  her 
complexion  was  of  the  last  degree  of  fairness ;  her  hair  black  as  jet,  so 
were  her  eyebrows  and  her  eyes,  but  the  latter  so  full  of  light  and  s\veet« 
Dess  as  they  did  dazzle  and  charm,  too.  There  seemed  given  unto  them 
by  nature,  sovereign  power  —  power  to  kill  and  power  to  save  ;  and  in 
the  whole  turn  of  her  face,  which  was  of  the  most  graceful  oval,  there 
were  all  the  features,  all  the  beauty,  and  all  that  could  be  great  and 
charming  in  any  human  creature." ' 

The  earl  approached  her  with  the  respect  he  thought  due  to  his  futuro 
mistress ;  and  having  made  her  the  proper  compliments,  "  he  asked  her 
pardon  if  he  were  the  means  of  disturbing  her  tranquillity,  and  in  some 
sort  crossing  her  inclinations;  but  first,  from  the  sight  of  her  picture, 
and  now  still  more  so  from  the  view  of  herself,  he' was  convinced  it  was 
the  only  means  of  making  happy  a  prince  whose  love,  when  she  came 
to  know  him,  would  make  ample  amends  to  her  for  anything  that  she 
might  now  regard  as  a  grievance."  * 

She  answered  with  a  little  fierceness,  "  that  she  was  obliged  to  the 
King  of  England  and  the  duke  of  York  for  their  good  opinion ;  but  she 
could  not  but  wonder  why  from  so  many  princesses  of  more  merit,  who 
would  esteem  that  honour,  and  be  ready  to  embrace  it,  they  should  per- 
sist in  endeavouring  to  force  the  inclination  of  one  who  had  vowed  Ker- 
self,  as  much  as  was  in  her  power,  to  another  sort  of  life,  out  of  which 
she  never  could  think  she  should  be  happy;  and  she  desired  his  excel- 
lency," even,  as  he  fancied,  wiiii  tears  in  her  eyes,  '•  if  he  had  an  influ- 
ence with  his  master,  to  oblige  her  by  en<leavouring  to  avert  any  fur- 
ther persecution  of  a  maid,  who  had  an  invincible  aversion  to  marriage. 
Princesses  there  were  enow,"  she  said,  "  in  Italy,  and  even  in  that  house, 
who  would  not  be  unworthy  of  so  great  an  honour,  and  who,  from  thr? 
esteem  they  might  have  thereof,  would  deserve  it  much  better  than  she 
could  do."' 

However  piqued  the  carl  might  be  at  the  lofty  disdain  with  which  tin* 
youthful  beauty  received  his  compliments,  and  her  earnest  endeavours  to 
defend  herself  from  the  unwelcome  alliance  lo  which  he  was  wooing  her, 
he  was  too  able  a  diplomatist  to  take  any  notice  of  her  pointed  hint« 
that  his  master's  addresses  would  be  mpre  agreeable  and  suitable  to  her 
aunt  than  to  herself.  In  reply  to  all  her  passionate  rhetoric  on  the  pro- 
priety of  his  allowing  her  to  fidfil  that  vocation  to  which  it  was  her 
desire  to  devote  herself,  his  excellency  told  her,  "  that  he  begged  hci 
pardon  if  he  could  not  obey  her;  he  might  have  been  induced  to  do  so 
before  he  saw  her,  but  now  it  was  impossible,  since  he  could  not  belie vf 

*  Mordannt  Genealogies. 
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that  she  was  made  for  other  end  than  to  give  princes  to  the  world,  wht 
should  adorn  it  with  characters  of  high  virtue  and  merit;  that  his  coun« 
try  had  need  of  such,  and  he  would  now  hazard  the  offending  her  by 
persisting  in  his  demand ;  since  if  he  did  incur  her  displeasure  by  it,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  making  her  one  of  the  happiest  princesses  in  the 
world.''  The  earl  complains  that,  for  all  he  could  say,  the  princess  ap- 
peared dissatisfied  at  his  persistance.  Well  she  might,  when  the  plaio 
meaning  of  his  flattering  speech  simply  amounted  to  this,  that  since  she 
suited  the  object  of  his  mission,  it  mattered  little  whether  she  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  being  torn  from  her  own  sunny  clime,  and  the  sweet 
familiar  friends  of  her  childhood,  to  be  transplanted  to  a  land  of  slniiv 
gors.  and  consigned  to  an  unknown  husband  five-and- twenty  years  oldei 
than  herself;  whose  name  she  had  never  heard  till  she  was  require  I  to 
plight  her  vows  of  conjugal  love  and  obedience  to  him ;  and  that  even 
the  alternative  of  a  convent  and  a  veil  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  hex 
Who  can  wonder  that  a  young  high-spirited  girl,  under  fifteen,  broke 
tli rough  the  conventional  restraints  whereby  princesses  are  taught  from 
their  cradles  to  control  their  feelings,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  the  dreaded 
doom  that  awaited  her,  by  telling  the  ambassador  her  mind  with  the  pas- 
sionate and  tearful  vehemence  of  a  child  of  nature.  Having  done  this, 
she  marntained  an  obstinate  silence,  and  retired  with  the  duchess  her 
mother. 

The  next  day,  the  ambassador  made  a  formal  complaint  of  her  high- 
nesses behaviour  to  Nardi;  and  expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  that,  hav 
ing  been  kept  on  under  pretence  of  *^  Dangeau's"  negotiation  for  the  dis- 
pensation, a  much  greater  difficulty  appeared  in  the  aversion  so  openly 
expressed  by  the  princess,  of  whose  consent  he  now  utterly  despaired.' 

Nardi  told  him  he  need  not  be  under  the  least  concern  on  that  account, 
since  the  ladies  of  Italy,  when  it  came  to  be  in  earnest,  were  accustomed 
to  have  no  will  but  that  of  their  friends ;  and  if  her  mother  were  satisfied, 
she  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  much  more  difHcult  matter  than  that. 

The  earl  then  reminded  the  minister  tliat  time  pressed,  the  meeting  of 
parliament  drew  near,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  an  im- 
mediate conclusion  or  to  depart.  The  duchess,  on  being  informed  jf 
this,  sent  him  word,  the  next  day,  that  she  had  greater  hopes  of  the 
princess's  concurrence,  who  had,  she  said,  been  urged  by  the  duke  her 
brother,  and  all  about  her,  to  consent;  so  that  she  trusted,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  dispensation,  he  would  be  satisfied,  hi  the  mean  time,  the  treaty 
proceeded  about  the  portion,  which  was  to  be  fourscore  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  at  several  times,  with  conditions  for  jointure,  maintenance,  and 
other  matters;  and  upon  those  things  which  are  the  rocks  and  shoals  on 
which  other  marriages  generally  split,  there  was  no  disagreement.  James 
notices  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  young  princess  to  accept  his  hand, 
which  he  merely  imputes  to  her  desire  of  devoting  herself  to  a  religious 
life.  --  She  had  at  any  time,"  says  he,  ^'  a  great  inclination  to  be  a  nun, 
DMumuch  that  the  duchess,  her  mother,  was  obliged  to  §^et  the  pope  to 

^  Ttarl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 
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write  to  her,  and  persuade  her  to  comply  with  her  wish,  as  uoflt  eon- 
diicive  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  puhltc  good.'' ' 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  assertion  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  his  royal  highnesses  representative,  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, gives  of  the  unfriendly  conduct  of  the  pope  in  this  afliiir : — 
^  But  now  at  last  came  from  Rome  the  abhot  Dangeau,  without  the  dis- 
pensation, which  he  could  not  by  any  means  obtain,  by  reason  thai 
the  cardinal  Altieri  was  inflexible,  and  threats  of  excommunicatibn  were 
issued  against  any  that  should  undertake  to  perform  or  celebrate  the 
marriage.     Thereupon,"  pursues  his  excellency,  "  we  were  all  upon 
fears  of  a  total  rupture.   The  duchess  heirself,  a  zealous,  if  not  a  bigoted 
woman,  was  in  great  pain  about  the  part  that  might  seem  ofiensive  to  his 
holiness,  or  neglective  of  his  authority;  and  the  princess  took  occasion 
from  hence  to  support  her  unwillingness.     But,  in  truth,  the  cardinal 
Barberini,  on  whom  ihc  duchess  had  great  dependence,  and  all  the  other 
adherents  and  relations  of  the  house  of  Este,  being  every  day  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  fionour  and  interest  they  were  like  to  find  ia 
this  alliance,  were  scandalized  at  the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  popt 
and  his  nephew,  and  did  frankly  advise  the  duchess  of  Modena  to  con- 
clude the  marriage  at  once ;  it  being  lf#s  difficult  to  obtain  forgivenesa 
for  it  after  it  was  done,  than  permission  for  doing  it.'' ' 

The  next  great  difficulty  was,  to  find  a  priest  who  would  in  that 
country  venture  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  espousals  in  defiance 
of  the  interdict  of  the  pope.  The  bishop  of  Rf  odena,  who  was  applied 
to,  positively  refused  ;  but,  at  last,  a  poor  English  Jacobite,  named  White, 
who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  and  upon  whom  the  terror  of  excommuni- 
cation did  not  so  much  prevail,  undertook  to  do  it.  The  princess,  then, 
at  last,  gave  herself  up  to  the  will  of  her  friends ;  a  day  was  appointed 
for  the  solemnity,  and  the  earl  had  liberty  to  visit  her  highness  in  her 
own  apartment.'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  excellency  did  not 
enrich  his  curious  and  arousing  history  of  this  marriage,  with  a  few 
particulars  of  his  state  visit  to  the  reluctant  bride-elect,  and  of  her  re- 
ception of  him,  and  the  costly  offering  of  jewels,  which  he  was  then 
empowered  to  present  to  her,  as  a  love  token,  from  her  future  lord.  It 
was  not,  as  she  herself  afterwards  declared,  without  floods  of  tears  that 
she  yielded  to  her  mother's  commands,  which  she  had  never  before  ven- 
tured to  dispute.^ 

When  a  reluctant  assent  had  been  thus  wrung,  by  maternal  authority, 
from  poor  Mary  Beatrice,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  assumed  his  official 
character  of  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  king  of  England  to  that 
court;  and  procurator  and  proxy  for  his  royal  highness  James  dake  o^ 
York  and  Albany''8  marriage  with  the  princess,  sister  to  the  duke. 

Instead,  however,  of  making  a  public  entrance  into  Modena,  which  in 
ronsequence  of  hiving  left  his  servants  and  equipage  at  Lyons,  the  evd 
uas  not  prepared  to  do,  he  was  brought  in  the  most  honourable  manm^ 

•Life,  from  Stuart  Papers. 
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to  his  tint  public  audience  of  the  duchess-regent  and  the  reigning  duke 
her  son,  by  the  prince  Rinaldo  of  Est^,  the  uncle  of  the  duke,  and  all 
that  were  great  and  noble  in  that  court.  ^^  And,  indeed,'^  continues  the 
?arl,  **  the  ceremony,  attendance,  state  guards,  and  other  appurtenances, 
were  in  that  order  and  magnificence  as  might  have  become  a  prince  of  far 
greater  revenues  and  territories ;  and  herein  all  the  marks  of  sovereignty 
did  appear,  which  are  usual  with  princes  who  are  dependent  but  of  God." 
He  delivered  his  credentials  in  the  usual  form  to  their  highnesses ;  and 
after  having  made  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion,  retired  as  he  came ; 
only,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  his  coach,  he  was  led  into  a  very 
noble  apartment  which  was  appropriated  to  his  use,  in  quality  of  his 
office  as  ambassador  extraordinary  for  the  marriage ;  and  there  he  was 
entertained  with  the  greatest  plenty  and  niagnificence,  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  that  generous  princess,  the  duchess  of  Modena.' 

The  marriage  treaty  was  speedily  completed.  Some  authors  have 
asserted  that  the  portion  was  furnished  by  Louis  XIV.,  but  it  appears 
that  he  merely  advanced  some  part  of  it  as  a  loan,  of  which  he  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  extort  a  forcible  repayment  from  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  when  there  was  a  political  disagreement  between  them  a  few  years 
afterwards.  Mary  Beatrice  was  always  treated  by  Louis  XIV.  as  his 
adopted  daughter:  probably  from  the . remembrance  of  early  friendship 
with  her  mother,  who,  as  the  niece  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  his  childhood. 

Ail  the  preliminaries  for  the  marriage  being  now  arranged,  and  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  pressing  for  his  departure,  the  day  for  the  solemni- 
zation of  the  nuptial  contract  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of  September.  The 
noble  proxy  having  prepared  his  equipage  and  habit  suitable  for  the  oc- 
casion, he  was  fetched  from  his  lodgings  at  about  eleven  oMock  on 
that  morning,  by  the  duke  of  Modena  in  person,  accompanibd  by  prince 
Rinaldo,  and  all  the  noblest  cavaliers  of  the  court ;  and  conducted  to  a 
chamber  near  the  chapel,  where  he  reposed  himself,  till  so  much  of  the 
service  was  done  as  seemed  obnoxious  to  the  religion  he  professed,' for 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  James  had  not  chosen  a  Roman-catholic,  but  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  for  his  proxy,  although  it  might  have 
involved  .•^ome  inconvenience  in  an  Italian  court. 

When  the  mass  was  over,  the  earl  was  led  into  the  chapel,  where  the 
bride  expected  him ;  and  there,  not  only  without  a  dispensation  from  the 
|)ope,  but  in  defiance  of  his  interdict,  was  Mary  of  Modena  married  hy  a 
poor  English  priest  to  the  catholic  heir  of  England,  represented  by  a 
proxy  of  the  reformed  faith.  "  The  ceremony  that  was  then  performed, 
was  designed,"  to  use  the  wonls  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  ^  for  a 
perpetual  marriage  between  that  admirable  princess  and  the  duke  of 
York,  his  master."  In  the  name  of  that  prince,  tlie  noble  proxy  placed 
the  nuptial  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride.  This  ring  she  alwa}  s  wore; 
it  was  set  with  a  fair  diamond,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  call  the 
diamond  of  her  marriage.* 

'  Elarl  cf  Pettsiborongh,  in  the  Mortlaunt  Genealogies.  *  Ibid. 
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It  was  one  of  the  only  three  jewels  of  which  she  did  not  finally  strip 
herself  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  British  emigrants,  who  followed 
the  adverse  fortunes  of  her  unfortunate  lord ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

When  the  spousal  rites  were  over,  the  noble  proxy  of  that  unknown 
•onsort  to  whom  Mary  Beatrice  had,  with  much  reluctance,  plighted  her 
noptial  faith,  led  her  by  the  hand  to  her  apartment,  where,  taking  his 
leave,  he  went  to  repose  himself  in  his  own,  till  he  was  fetched  to  ac- 
company the  princess  at  the  dinner. 

**This,"  proceeds  our  record,'  "did  succeed  about  one  of  the  clock, 
and,  as  to  the  ceremony  of  it^  it  was  performed  at  a  long  table,  over  the 
upper  end  whereof  was  a  rich  cloth  of  state  (or  canopy),  under  which* 
in  representation  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  earl  of  Peterborough* 
sat  with  the  princess,  who  was  now  given  the  title  of  lier  royal  high* 
ness  the  duchess  of  York.  The  duke  of  Modena,  her  brother,  the 
duchess-regent,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  house  of  Elste,  sitting  on 
either  side,  according  to  their  degrees. 

^  This  dinner  was  served  with  all  the  care  and  curiosity  that  was  J.O&- 
Fible  for  anything  of  that  nature  to  be  contrived.  What  the  sea  could 
afibrd,  (though  it  was  not  near,)  and  what  tfie  rivers  and  the  lakes^  was 
there;  what  the  land  could  produce,  or  the  air  of  Italy,  was  not  want- 
ing; and  all  this  was  made  more  excellent  by  the  courtesy  and  good 
humour  of  the  princes;  but  it  ended  at  last;  and  all  arose,  in  order  to 
a  greater  liberty  of  conversation  ;  that  also  had  a  conclusion  for  a  time, 
and  the  company,  for  their  repose,  retired  to  their  respective  apartments; 
his  excellency  being  conducted  to  his  with  the  same  ceremony  as  he 
was  brought  to  dinner.  The  night  was  dedicated  to  dancing,  for  there 
was  a  ball  in  honour  of  the  nuptials,  to  which  all  the  beauties  of  the 
•court  resorted.  It  was  performed  with  the  order  and  magnificence  stiit- 
able  to  the  rest  of  the  entertainments,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
guests  and  spectators.'  The  saddest  heart  there,  being,  no  doubt,  that 
of  the  beautiful  young  bride,  who  had  made  such  obstinate  and  unex- 
ampled efforts  to  defend  her  maiden  freedom.  Her  struggles  had  been 
fruitless;  she  had  been  led  a  }>owerles8  victim  to  the  marriage  altar,  her 
reluctant  lips  had  been  compelled  to  pronounce  the  irrevocable  vow ; 
the  glittering  fetter  was  on  her  finger;  the  most  solemn  rites  of  her 
church  had  been  employed  to  accomplish  the  sacrifice;  and  all  her 
kindred  and  her  people  were  rejoicing  in  festivities,  which  had  cost  her 
oceans  of  tears. 

The  next  day  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  rode 
in  state  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  solemn  service. and  Te  Deum  were 
sung  in  honour  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage.  Two  or  three 
days  more  were  spent  in  triumphant  pageants  and  other  testimonials  of 
public  rejoicing.  The  manner  in  which  the  bridegroom,  to  whom  the 
virgin  hand  of  Mary  Beatrice  had  thus  been  plighted,  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  actual  solemnization  of  his  state  nuptials,  is  thus 
related  by  lady  Rachel  Vaughan,  in  a  lively,  gossiping  letter  to  lord 
William  Russell: — '^The  news  came  on  Sunday  night  to  the  duka  of 

'  Mordaunt  Genealogies.  *  Ibii. 
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York  that  he  was  married  ;  he  was  talking  in  the  drawing-room ;  when 
the  French  ambassador  brought  the  letter,  and  told  the  news,  the  duke 
turned  about  to  the  circle,  and  said,  ^  Then  1  am  a  married  man.' 

^^  His  bride  proved  to  be  the  princess  of  Modena,  but  she  was  rather 
expected  to  be  Canaples^s  niece.'  She  is  to  have  100,000  francs,  and 
more.  They  say  she  has  more  wit  ihan  any  woman  had  before;  ai 
much  beauty,  and  more  youth  than  is  necessary.  The  duke  of  York 
sent  his  daughter,  lady  Mary,  word  the  same  night 'that  he  liad  provided 
a  playfellow  for  her.' " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ifary  Beatrice  duchess  of  York — Her  childish  behaviour — Grief  at  quitting  Mo- 
dena— Insists  on  her  fnother  accompanying  her — Duke  of  York's  directions 
for  her  journey — Her  Italian  ladies — She  commences  her  journey  overland  — 
Sorrowful  parting  with  her  brother — Gallantry  of  the  duke  of  Savoy — Atten- 
tions paid  to  her  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  queen — Opposition  to  tlie  marriage  in 
England — Slie  leaves  Paris — Her  journey  to  the  coast — Embarks  at  Calais — 
Lands  at  Dover  with  her  mother — Received  on  the  sands  by  the  duke  of 
York — Their  nuptials — Her  wedding  ring — Verses  on  her  marriage — Journey 
to  Gravesend — Voyage  to  Whitehall  —  Flattering  reception  by  king  Charles — 
Her  bridal  medals — Hit  court  at  St.  James's  palace — Duchess  of  Modena 
leaves  England — Mary  Beatrice  becomes  attached  to  her  husband — Her  losses 
at  cards — Goes  to  Cambridge — Learns  English — Her  attention  to  authors — 
Birth  of  her  first  child,  the  princess  Catharine — Makes  her  confessor  baptize 
it  into  the  Romish  church — King  Charles  has  it  re-baptized  in  the  chapel  royal 
—The  child  dies — Impertinence  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth— Her  visit  to 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth — Displeasure  of  the  queen — Birth  of  the  princess 
Isabella — Birtli  of  "her  first  son — His  christening — Created  duke  of  Cambridge 
—His  death — Grief  of  the  duke  and  duchess — Frightful  dream  of  the  duche.ss 
—  Her  incognito  visit  to  the  princess  of  Orange  with  the  princess  Anne- 
Troubles  of  the  duke  of  York  about  the  Popish  plot — He  is  banished  to  Flac- 
dcrs — Mary  Beatrice  resolves  to  accompany  her  lord — Compelled  to  leave  hei 
chiUl — Sorrowful  departure  —  Her  passionate  reproaches  to  the  king — Em 
barkation — Visit  to  William  and  Mary — Her  residence  at  Brussels — Duchesi 
of  Modena  comes  to  see  her — Arrival  of  the  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella — 
Dangerous  illness  of  the  king — The  duke's  incognito  journey  to  England — Ob- 
tains leave  to  live  in  Scotland — Returns  to  fetch  Mary  Beatrice — ^Their  visit 
to  the  Hague — Storm v  passage  to  England — Illness  of  the  duchess— Obtains 
leave  to  land — They  arrive  in  London — Visited  by  the  duchess  of  Moninoath 
— King  enjoins  them  tc  reure  to  Scotland — Mary  Beatrice  resolves  to  sharp 
the  fortunes  of  her  lord.  

^  A  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Crequi,  who  shared  the  royai  blood  of  France  bi 
distant  descent. 
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Five  days  afier  the  solemnization  of  her  espousals  with  the  dake  of 
York,  Mary  Beatrice  completed  her  fifteenth  year,  and  it  muet  be  con- 
fessed, that  she  conducted  herself  with  no  more  regard  for  her  newlj^- 
acquired  dignity  as  a  bride,  than  if  she  had  been  ten  years  younger; 
when  the  time  was  appointed  for  her  to  commence  her  journey  to  Eng- 
land, she  cried  and  screamed  two  whole  days  and  nights,  and  it  was 
only  by  force  that  she  could  be  kept  in  bed.  Nothing,  in  fact,  would 
pacify  h?r,  till  her  mother  consented  to  accompany  her  to  England,  and 
the  duke,  her  brother,  part  of  the  way.'  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  beeh  at  ail  aware  of  these  perversities  on  the 
part  of  the  virgin  duchess  of  York,  and  was  by  no  means  desirous  of 
such  additions  to  his  travelling  party  as  would  compel  him  to  depart 
entirely  from  the  programme  arranged  both  by  the  king  and  the  duke  for 
the  homeward  journey,  tried  vainly  to  dissuade  the  duchess  of  Modena 
from  this  resolution.  He  says,  "The  time  for  the  departure  being  come, 
tho  duchess-mother  would  by  all  means  accompany  her  daughter  into 
England,  and  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  any  means,  although  it  proved 
chargeable  to  her,  and  of  ill  consequence  to  her  concerns."* 

Mary  Beatrice,  however,  who  had  reason  to  know  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  told  the  nun  of  Chaillot,  who  recorded  these  particulars  from 
her  own  lips,  "  that  her  passionate  importunity  prevailed  over  the  ex- 
treme reluctance  of  the  duchess  her  mother  to  undertake  so  long  a  jour- 
ney, which  was  extremely  inconvenient  to  her  as  regent  for  her  son,  as 
she  was  thus  in  a  manner  compelled  to  leave  the  government  in  other 
bands."  Her  absence  was  unavoidably  a  month  longer  than  she  had  by 
any  means  anticipated,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  party  was  formed  against 
her  which  finally  stripped  her  of  her  authority  in  the  state,  and  caused 
m  estrangement  between  her  and  the  young  duke  her  son. 

"  I  shall  never  cease,"  would  Mary  Beatrice  say,  when  adverting  to 
these  circumstances,  "  to  reproach  myself  for  my  childish  importunity, 
which  led  to  such  bad  results  for  my  mother."'* 

Tiie  duke  of  York,  in  his  paper  of  instructions  to  lord  Peterborougrh, 

expressly  says  — 

**  When  the  marriage  shall  be  ovrr,  and  you  have  adjusted  all  the  manner  of 
your  coming  into  France,  which  journey  will,  I  think,  be  most  conveniently  pi'T- 
formed  by  eea  to  Marseilles,  whither  the  galleys  of  the  most  Christian  king  i%ill 
be  ordered  to  bring  her,  and  whither  you  must  attend  her,  it  will  be  fit  that  ther 
or  before,  you  dismiss  most  of  your  retinue,  lest  their  attendance  may  not  consist 
with  the  figure  the  princess  may  probably  desire  to  take  of  travelling  incognito, 
or  embarrass  you  in  the  conveniences  of  your  journey,  retaining  only  as  many  ai 
will  fill  one  coach,  and  thus  follow  her  all  the  way,  until  she  arrive  at  Paris  oi 
Calais,  at  one  of  which  places  my  servants  shall  be  appointed  to  attend  upon 
her."  * 

Such  was  the  prudent  arrangement  of  the  princely  bridegroom  for  th« 
journey  of  his  bride  to  England  ;  but  Mary  Beatrice,  young  as  she  was, 
having  a  will  of  her  own,  determined  to  travel  overland  under  the  pre 
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lecting  care  of  her  mother  and  uncle,  and  to  leave  her  native  cit^r  with 
Bome  degree  o{  eclat :  her  pians  superseded  those  of  her  new  consort. 
James  had,  with  groat  wisdom,  directed  the  earl's  attention  to  a  point  of 
no  small  importance  to  his  domestic  comfort,  and  the  future  popularity 
of  his  bride,  who,  as  a  catholic  princess,  would,  he  was  well  aware,  be 
regarded  with  jealous  eyes,  by  a  very  considerable  party  in  England. 

*^  You  will  do  your  utmost,"  he  says,  ^  to  inculcate  to  the  princess 
herself,  and  the  ministers  there,  the  great  inconvenience  that  would  fol- 
low her  being  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  foreigners,  who  are  seldom 
so  useful  here  as  natives,  and  are  obnoxious  to  censure  upon  any  mis- 
carriages." 

The  quarrels  that  had  threatened  to  destroy  ihe  conjugal  happiness 
of  his  parents,  in  consequence  of  their  struggle  about  the  French  atten« 
dants  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the  unhappiness  of  his  royal  sister-in-law^ 
queen  Catharine,  at  the  dismissal  of  her  Portuguese  followers,  were  nor 
forgotten  by  James,  when  he  gave  this  order.  There  were,  however 
three  Italian  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  Madame  Molza,  Madame  Monte* 
cuculi,  her  daughter  Anna  Montecucuii,and  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Turenie, 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  service  of  Mary  Beatrice  from  her  cradle  j 
and  these,  in  compliance  with  her  earnest  desire,  she  was  permitted  to 
retain  among  her  bed-chamber  appointments  as  duchess  of  York.  They 
attended  her  to  England,  and  they  followed  her  fortunes  through  every 
vicissitude,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  with  devoted  fidelity,  till  death. 
Madame  Molza  was  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her 
royal  friend's  espousals,  and  the  duchess  of  Modena  said,  laughingly, 
*'  that  she  and  the  duchess  of  York,  were  both  such  young  girls,  that  they 
required  an  experienced  matron  to  take  care  of  them  on  their  journey."' 

Mary  Beatrice  left  Modena  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough and  his  suite,  accompanied  by  the  duchess-regent  her  mother, 
the  duke  of  Modena  her  brother,  her  uncle  prince  Rinaldo  d'Este,  and 
whatever  was  noble  and  considerable  among  their  own  people,  as  well 
as  many  other  persons  of  quality  from  other  courts,  who  came  to  show 
their  respect  to  the  house  of  EstI  on  this  occasion.  ^'  And  a  very  prince- 
ly corleggio  it  was,"  says  his  excellency,  '^  that  went  with  them  out  of 
Modena."* 

After  two  days,  the  young  duke  was  persuaded  to  take  leave  of  his 
sister  and  return  ;  he  did  it  with  all  the  repugnance  of  which  an  excel* 
Isnt  natun;  can  be  capable,  they  having  been  ever  bred  together  with  aJ' 
that  reciprocal  kindness  which  nearness  and  merit  could  beget.  ^Bui 
the  princess,"  pursues  lord  Peterborough,  "  was  near  being  dissolved  i;i 
tears.  She  left  her  happy  and  delicious  country,  with  the  kind  com- 
panions of  her  youth  among  whom  she  had  been  bred,  and  all  these, 
|>erhaps,  for  ever ;"  as  indeed  it  proved  to  be.  "  Her  youth  and  inno- 
cence permitted  her  not  to  know  whither  it  was  she  was  to  go,  to  what 
kind  of  part,  nor  among  whom ;  so  compassion  was  td  be  allowed  ic 
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lier  fcais  as  well  as  to  her  reluctance,  and  it  was  enough  we  could  in^- 
duce  her  to  proceed,  and  be  comforted.'' 

Mar/  Beatrice  and  the  princely  boy,  whom  she  regarded  in  the  two- 
fold light  of  her  brother  and  her  sovereign,  were  at  that  guileless  period 
of  life,  when  the  links  of  kindred  affection  are  more  closely  twined  than 
at  any  other,  round  hearts  whose  sensibilities  are  in  their  first  exquisite 
bloom,  and  as  yet  unblighted  by  intercourse  with  a  selfish  world.  No 
wonder  that  they,  who  had  been  debarred  by  the  restraining  etiquettes 
imposed  on  children  of  their  elevated  station  from  forming  other  inti- 
macies, felt  very  keenly  the  pangs  of  rending  asunder  the  bonds  of  that 
sweet  fiiendship  which  had  united  them  from  their  cradles.  Very  fre* 
qnently,  no  doubt,  had  the  sorrowful  bride  to  be  reminded,  during  that 
journey,  of  the  exhortation  of  the  royal  psalmist :  ^^  Hearken,  O  daugli- 
ter,  and  consider;  forget  also  thine  own  people  and  thy  father's  house." 

Having  passed,  then,  through  her  own  country,  she  entered  the  domi- 
nions of  her  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  complimented  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  with  the  present  of  a  fine  painting  by  Parmegiano,  the 
subject  of  which  is  described  hy  one  of  the  aflected  cognoscenti  of  thf 
last  century  as  ^  Ceres  standing  with  a  most  genteel  air^  holding  np 
wlieat."  The  royal  bride  was  not  forgotten  on  that  occasion  by  iiis 
highness ;  compliments  and  presents  were  showered  upon  her  from  all 
quarters,  as  she  proceeded  on  her  sorrowful  but  festive  progress  through 
luily.  Passing  through  Milan,  they  came  at  last  into  Piedmont,  the  do- 
minions of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  "  where,"  says  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
^  these  princes  were  almost,  as  it  had  been  by  spirits,  invisibly  lodged 
and  provided  for,  after  the  most  magnificent  manner,  but  ever  at  thu 
expense  of  that  generous  duke."  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  having  an  ex 
treme  desire  to  see  the  beautiful  young  bride,  to  whom  he  was  nearly 
related,  his  highness  of  Suvoy  carried  his  gallantry  so  far  as  to  come  on 
horseback  incognito,  to  meet  the  fair  travellers  by  the  way,  as  they  were 
passing  through  his  dominions ;  and,  pretending  to  be  one  of  his  own 
knights,  stopped  them  and  delivered  a  complimentary  message,  as  he 
said,  ^^  from  the  duke  his  master."  After  talking  with  them  a  little  while, 
he  made  himself  known,  and  told  Mary  Beatrice  *^  that  he  thought  she 
spoke  very  well,  and  had  answered  him  agreeably  enough."  ^^But," 
said  she,  when  relating  this  adventure  many  years  afterwards  to  the  nuris 
of  Chaillot,  ^  be  almost  made  me  die  with  shame  by  telling  me  tha« 
he  hoped  my  first  child  would  be  a  girl,  that  he  might  marry  her  to  hie 
•on." » 

When  they  left  his  territories,  they  were  met  by  the  officers  of  the 
king  of  France,  who  accompanied  them,  and  defrayed  all  their  expenses 
to  Paris,  bringing  them  to  the  arsenal,  which  was  appointed  for  their 
abode.  In  that  fortified  palace,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  great  Sully,  where  he  so  frequently  feasted  his  royal  friend 
and  roaster,  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  grandfather  of  the  prince  whom  Mary 
Beatrice  now  sailed  her  lord,  she  and  the  duchess  her  mother,  and  then 
puUj  were  entertained  in  a  manner  befitting  their  rank  and  his  own  mag* 
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nificeuce,  at  the  charge  of  the  king  of  France.'     There,  also,  the  carl  of 
Peterborough  was  lodged,  and  a  noble  table  kept  for  him  and  his  attend 
ants,  at  the  same  king^s  expense. 

*'  The  necessity  of  our  repair  into  England,"  continues  his  excellency, 
'^  now  drew  near ;  but  her  royal  highness  here  fell  sick,  and  her  disease, 
for  all  the  power  of  medicine,  hung  so  upon  her,  that  for  some  weeks 
they  wer6  not  able  to  ihink  of  her  remove."  This  illness  was  a  dan- 
gerous fever,  which,  if  not  brought  on  by  distress  of  mind,  and  the  force 
that  had  been  put  on  her  inclinations,  was  doubtless  aggravated  by  the 
change  of  climate  and  her  dread  of  the  completion  of  her  marriage.  Sfie 
kept  her  bed  a  fortnight,  and  her  convalescence  was  tedious.  She  was 
anxious  enough  then  to  avoid  all  fatigue,  by  maintaining  a  strict  incog- 
nito ;  but  as  soon  as  she  began  to  recover  her  strength,  the  king  of  France 
could  not  be  persuaded  from  coming  in  state  to  pay  her  a  visit,  to  oflfer 
her  those  compliments  and  marks  of  respect  whicji  universal  report  had 
assured  him  were  due  to  her  royal  qualities.  This  drew  on  Mary  Bea- 
trice the  necessity  of  visiting  the  queen  of  France;  and  she  was  received 
by  their  majesties  at  Versailles,  with  all  imaginable  circumstances  of 
•honour  and  high  consideration,  and  there  entertained  with  royal  img* 
nificence. 

The  queen  of  France  returned  the  visit  of  her  royal  highness  with  all 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  rigour  of  etiquette;  state  calls  were  also  ex- 
changed with  ail  the  great  princesses  allied  to  the  royal  family ;  ^  wherein, 
was  much  circumspection  to  be  used  about  punctilios  and  formalities.'^' 
Wearisome  work,  of  course,  it  was;  and  attended  with  much  vexation 
of  spirit,  to  persons  uninitiated  into  all  the  intricate  minutias  of  claims, 
privileges,  and  precedences,  insisted  upon  by  the  numerous  members  of 
the  haughty  demi-royalty  of  France,  under  the  ancient  regime.  And  to 
make  the  matter  more  perplexing,  it  was  necessary  that  the  duchess  of 
York  should  accord  to  each  of  those  ladies,  the  full  measure  of  atten- 
tion to  which  she  was  entitled,  without  lessening  her  own  dignity  by 
undue  condescensions.  Happily,  however,  for  her,  she  was  treated  wiih 
peculiar  indulgence  and  consideration,  as  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  on  account  of  her  tender  age  and  inexperience; 
^^  mediums  were  found,  and  expedients  practised  for  satisfying  all  pre- 
tences, and  avoiding  all  offences."'  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  and 
her  half-sister  Madame  de  Guise,  the  latter  of  whom  was,  as  the  reader 

'  Bui  little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  building  over  which  the  storms  of  the 
revolution  have  passed,  but  the  whole  suite  of  Sully's  apartments  are  still  in 
giKxl  pre!<ervation.  His  strong-box,  his  reading-desk,  and  a  few  other  things  are 
fciill  til  ere,  with  a  copious  and  interesting  collection  of  tlie  autograph  letters  of 
Honri  Quatre. 

The  apartments  occupied  by  Mary  of  Modena,  and  the  duchess  her  mother, 
are  supposed  to  be  those  whicli  look  upon  the  river  on  one  side,  and  on  the  old 
convent  of  the  Cclestins  on  the  other,  a  locale  very  interesting  to  tlie  monastie 
Uistes  of  the  reluctant  bride,  who  would  so  infinitely  have  preferred  a  cloister  to 
a  throne.  The  bay-window  at  the  end  of  the  principal  salon,  which  must  have 
lK*en  her  state  reception'room,  commands  the  most  splendid  view  of  the  whole 
of  Paris. 
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ivill  remember,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  duke  of 
York,  were  among  those  who  came  in  state  to  call  on  his  Italian  bride^ 
and  she  returned  their  visits  in  due  form. 

The  beauty  and  graceful  deportment  of  Mary  Beatrice,  excited  the 
-greatest  admiration  in  the  French  court ;  and  she  was  complimented  by 
the  king  with  very  royal  presents.'  The  jewels  which  she  had  already 
received  from  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  as  a  bridal  offering  from  her  un- 
known consort,  the  duke  of  York,  amounting  in  value  to  20,000/.  ster- 
ling, enabled  her  to  appear  with  ail  the  magnificence  befitting  the  rank 
to  which  her  marriage  had  elevated  her  among  European  princesses. 
Charms  like  hers,  however,  required  not  the  aid  of  elaborate  decorations; 
and  her  own  classical  taste  disposed  her  to  prefer  a  general  simplicity 
of  attire,  except  on  these  occasions,  when  the  etiquette  of  royal  ceremo- 
nials compelled  her  to  assume  the  glittering  trappings  of  a  state  toilette. 

While  Mary  Beatrice  was  receiving  all  these  flattering  attentions  at 
Paris  and  Versailles,  and  probably  endeavouring,  by  every  possible  ex- 
cuse, to  delay  her  dreaded  journey,  a  strong  party  in  England  was  labour- 
ing to  prevent  her  coming  at  all.  The  object  of  that  party  was,  the 
annoyance  of  the  duke  of  York,  by  exciting  a  popular  ferment  against 
his  innocent  young  bride,  under  the  ready  pretext  of  religion.  I  say  the 
pretext,  for  the  person  by  whom  it  was  the  most  vehemently  urged,  was 
the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  known  infidel.  He  was,  at  that  time,  the  secret 
counsellor,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  acknowledged  leader,  of  a  fac- 
tion made  up  of  the  relics  of  the  old  commonwealth,  allied  with  a  new 
generation,  who  were  determined  to  get  the  executive  power  of  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  by  establishing  a  republic  under  the  shadow 
of  a  monarchy.  This  design,  they  were  well  aware,  they  never  could 
hope  to  accomplish  so  long  as  the  duke  o(  York  maintained  his  influence 
in  iiis  royal  brother's  councils,  and  that  popularity  with  the  people  which 
bis  public  services  had  won. 

**  Jt  was  he,"  says  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  "  who  encouraged  the 
king^s  faiihful  friends  and  his  fainting  ministers,  and  it  was  in  him  alone 
that  the  enemies  of  the  crown  found  resistance.  He  made  them  di:8- 
perate  at  last,  and  they  saw  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  their  de- 
signs without  his  ruin.  This  did  seem  a  great  undertaking;  to  destroy 
a  prince  such  as  he  was,  in  his  birth,  in  his  merits  and  virtues,  and  in 
the  esteem  of  all  just  and  reasonable  men.  But  the  zeal  of  those  com- 
monwealth-men, made  them  find  nothing  impossible;  their  resolution 
was  great  in  this  particular,  their  malice  greater,  and  their  cunning 
greater  than  either.  They  knew  the  admirable  qualities  of  this  prince; 
they  knew  his  valour,  justice,  temperance;  his  love  of  business,  his  in- 
defatigableness  in  all  honourable  undertakings;  they  knew,  also,  that 
against  a  man  so  qualified,  no  truth  could  prevail ;  they  were  then  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  to  falsehood,  and" — pursues  the  honest  old 
cavalisr,  warming  with  the  remembrance  of  the  unfounded  calumnies 
that  had  been  heaped  on  his  royal  friend,  into  a  climax  of  uncontrollable 
iudignatiDn — '^and  to  the  devil,  the  father  of  liars,  one  of  whose  chid 
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favourites  was  become  sir  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  ih£  late  earl  of  Shaf\e«- 
bury." » 

His  royal  highness  being  perfectly  aware  that  the  next  contest  which 
these  political  religionists  were  preparing  to  fight  against  him  would  be 
on  the  question  of  his  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Modena,  had  taken* 
his  measures  accordingly;  and,  through  the  energetic  proceedings  of  his 
faithful  friend,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  the  treaty  for  this  alliance  had 
been  so  promptly  and  quietly  settled,  that  the  party  were  perfectly  taken 
by  surprise,  when,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  20th  of  October, 
they  addressed  the  king  on  the  subject,  by  staling  '^  that  they  had  heard, 
with  regret,  that  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  York  and  the  princess 
of  Modena  was  thought  of,  and  petitioned  his  majesty  not  to  allow  it  to 
proceed.'"  Charles  replied,  briefly  and  drily,  "that  their  remonstrances 
came  too  late ;  the  alliance  matter  to  which  they  alluded,  was  not  only 
thought  of,  but  done ;  ^  the  duke,  his  brother,'  was  already  married  to 
the  princess  of  Modena,  and  she  was  on  her  journey  to  England."* 
This  announcement  threw  the  commons  into  a  flame ;  they  immediately 
voted  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  "  to  send  and  stop  the  princess 
at  Paris*  in  order  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  her  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  York."  Charles  replied,  ''That  he  could  not  in  honour  dissolve 
a  marriage  that  had  been  solemnly  executed."  The  commons,  infuriated 
at  the  royal  declaration,  concluded  a  series  of  angry  votes,  by  petitioning 
the  king  '^  to  appoint  a  day  of  general  fasting,  that  God  might  avert  the 
dangers  with  which  the  nation  was  threatened."^ 

Charles  graciously  granted  them  permission  to  fast  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  although  aware  that  the  proposition  of  such  an  observance  was 
not  intended  for  a  humiliation  to  themselves,  but  as  an  especial  con- 
tempt for  the  Italian  bride.  The  next  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
gunpowder-plot,  the  popular  pageant  of  burning  Guy  Fawkes  and  the 
pope  was  played  oflT  with  more  than  wonted  vivacity  by  the  London 
'prentices,  attended  with  various  circumstances  and  allusions,  tending  to 
mark  their  displeasure  at  the  duke  of  York's  change  of  creed  and  his 
^  popish  marriage,"'  as  they  styled  it,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  contracted  not  only  without  the  pope's  licence,  but  positively  in 
deflance  of  his  authority. 

The  cabinet  of  king  Charles  II.  took  the  alarm,  and  the  earl  of  Arling- 
ton implored  his  majesty  either  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  princess 
of  Modena  from  Paris,  or  to  insist  that  James,  after  his  marriage,  should 
withdraw  from  court,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  The 
king  replied,  ''That  the  flrst  was  incompatible  with  his  honour,  and  the 
second  would  be  an  indignity  to  his  brother.'" 

While  these  stonny  scenes,  on  her  account,  were  agitating  the  nation 
and  court  over  which  she  was  one  day  to  preside  as  queen,  the  reluctant 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  earl  of  Peterborough  never  intended 
DjB  work  for  publication.  The  four-and-twenty  copies  that  were  printed  wer« 
ju'ty  for  the  use  of  his  family. 

*  Inedited  letters  of  news  in  the  Iianstlowne  MSS.     Journals  of  ParliamenL 
"  Lansdowno  MSS.  *  Parliamentary  Journala. 

*  Evelyu.  *  Ungard 
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bride  left  Paris,  and  commenced  her  journey  to  the  sea-coast.  She  tri- 
relied  in  state,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  provinces  through  which  she 
passed,  she  was  met  and  received  by  the  governors  and  local  authorities 
with  the  same  respect  as  if  she  had  been  queen  of  France.  Louis  X]  V.'s 
officers  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  this  pompous  progress  till  she  came 
•o  the  water's  edge.  The  vessels  that  had  been  appointed  by  king 
Charles  for  her  passage  to  England  were  waiting  for  her  at  Calais,  where, 
on  the  21st  of  November,  she  embarked  in  the  Katharine  yacht  with  her 
mother^  her  uncle,  and  all  who  had  attended  her  from  Italv.  The  rovfil 
bride  crossed  the  channel  with  a  prosperous  breeze,  and  towards  evening 
arrived  at  Dover.  The  duke  of  York,  with  becoming  gallantry,  was  on 
the  sands  to  give  his  new  consort  a  personal  welcome  to  England,  and 
whan  she  came  to  shore,  he  received  her  in  his  arms.* 

The  beauty,  the  timidity,  and  the  innocence  of  the  royal  bride  ren- 
dered such  an  occurrence,  doubtless,  a  spectacle  of  exciting  interest  to 
die  honest  seafaring  population  of  Dover,  the  manly  squires  of  Kent,  and 
the  gentle  ladies  who  thronged  the  strand  that  (jay  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  new  duchess,  and  the  ceremonial  of  her  landing.  '  James  was 
r.harmed,  as  well  he  might  be,  with  the  surpassing  grace  and  loveliness 
of  the  consort  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  had  chosen  for  him. 
^Un  her  landing, ''  says  the  earl,  ^^she  took  possession  of  his  heart  as 
well  as  his  arms."  Of  her  emotions,  his  lordship,  for  obvious  reasons, 
does  not  speak. 

**  Mary  Beatrice,  in  after  years,  acknowledged  that  she  did  not  like  her 
lord  at  first."*  What  girl  of  fifteen  evef  did  like  a  spouse  five-and- 
twenty  years  her  senior  ?  Princesses  are  rarely  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  a  negative  in  matters  of  the  kind;  but  the  fair 
d'^Este  had  not  submitted  to  tiie  hard  fate  of  female  royalty  without  a 
struggle,  and  now  it  should  seem  she  had  not  sufficie^it  self-control  to 
conceal  her  feelings  under  deceitful  smiles.  She  is  even  said  to  have 
betrayed  a  childisR  averhion  to  the  duke  at  their  first  interview.*  Some 
men  would  have  hated  her,  and  rendered  the  union  for  ever  miserable 
by  a  manifestation  of  evil  temper  on  the  occasion.  The  sailor  prince 
knew  better,  well  qualified  as  he  was  to  play  the  wooer  successfully  to 
ladies  of  all  ages,  he  wisely  took  no  notice  of  discouraging  symptoms  in 
so  young  a  creature,  but  professing  himself  dazzled  with  the  beauty  of 
her  eyes,  he  led  her  with  courtly  attention  to  her  lodgings,  and  left  her 
with  her  mother  to  take  a  little  repose  after  the  discomposure  of  her 
voyage.  Brief  time  had  she  for  rest,  and  none  for  reflection ;  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  of  a  stale  toilet  awaited  her  in  preparation  for  another 
agitating  scene,  the  solemn  confirmation  of  her  espousals  with  the  duke 
by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  attended  his  royal  highness  from 
London  for  that  purpose. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  perhaps,  with  which  historians  have  to  con- 
tend, is  the  discrepancy  of  statements  between  equally  credible  wiinessen 
»f  the  same  fiict.     The  account  given  by  the  duke  of  York  of  the  cere- 

'  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 
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monial  of  his  marriage  with  Mary  d'Este,  at  Dover,  is  very  diBeren" 
from  that  recorded  by  his  proxy,  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  James  says, 
''  She  landed  at  Dover,  the  21st  of  November  ;  Dr.  Crew  married  them, 
declaring  that  by  proxy  a  lawful  marriage."^  The  compiler  of  James 
life,  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  details  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done. 
•'The  same  evening  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  and  the  duchess  of 
Modena,  with  their  atteudants,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  being  also  pre- 
sent, being  assembled  together  in  the  state  drawing-room,  the  bishop  of 
Oxford  asked  the  duchess  of  Modena,  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
'  whether  the  said  earl  had  married  the  duchess  of  York,  as  proxy  of  the 
duke  ?'  which  they  both  affirming,  the  bishop  then  declared  '  it  was  a 
lawful  marriage.' "' 

From  the  above  statements,  which,  as  far  as  they  went,  were  probably 
true,  Dr.  Lingard,  and  others,  have  inferred  that  no  other  ceremony  took 
place;  but  it  is  certain,  that  neither  James  nor  his  biographer  have  related 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances ;  the  latter,  because  he  found  no  further 
record  in  his  authorities;  while  James,  perhaps,  omitted  mentioning  the 
church  of  t^ngland  marriage  service,  from  a  foolish  repugnance  to 
acknowledging  that  he  resorted  to  the  rites  of  that  church  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  wedlock  with  a  princess  of  the  Romish  faith.  The 
plain  fact  was,  that  even  to  Roman  catholics  it  was  a  matter  of  exp>e- 
diency  to  legalize  by  such  rites  a  marriage  which  the  pope  had  for- 
bidden; and  James  was  perfectly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking  due 
precautions  for  securing,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  male  issue  of  (iiis  alliance,  to  the  royal  succession. 

"  His  royal  highness,"  says  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  "  who  had  pro- 
vided so  to  conHrm  this  matter,  as  the  malice  of  any  age  to  come  should 
have  no  pretence  to  call  it  in  question,  led  out  his  duchess  into  his 
great  room  before  his  bed-chamber,  and  there,  in  presence  of  all  the 
lords,  who  had  attended  him  from  London,  of  all  the  country  gentlemen 
who  were  come  to  see  him,  and  what  it  could  contain  of  the  citizens  of 
Dover,  he  married  again  his  wife  after  the  forms  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Crew,  at  this  time  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham ;  after  which,  ihey  supped  together,  and  the  marriage  was  lawfully 
completed  the  same  night."  ^ 

James  honoured  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land  over  which  he  ex- 
pected to  rule,  by  admitting  a  portion  of  the  honest,  true-hearted  classes, 
in  whom  the  strength  of  a  monarch  depends,  to  witness  the  solemniza- 
tion of  his  marriage  with  a  princess  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  in  the 
hope  of  her  becoming  the  mother  of  a  line  of  kings.  Jt  was  sound 
policy  in  him,  not  to  make  that  ceremonial  an  exclusive  show  for  the 
courtiers  who  had  attended  him  from  London,  and  the  foreigners,  whi>, 
notwithstanding  his  prudent  caution  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  had 
accompanied  his  Italian  consort  to  England.  He  knew  the  national 
jealousy,  the  national  pride  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  their  afTectiona 
tre  easily  won,  but  more  easily  lost,  by  those  who  occupy  high  places 

•Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  James  II,  by  Carte  and  Macpherson. 
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TJtot  mey  are  terrible  in  their  anger,  but  just  in  their  feelings  :  tlieii 
crimes  being  always  imputable  to  the  arts  of  those  by  whom  their  feel- 
ings are  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  faction  or  bigotry.  The  English 
tre,  moreover,  a  sight-loving  people ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  inclined  to 
regard  the  principal  actors  in  a  royal  pageant  with  feelings  of  romantic 
enthusiasm.  It  was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  increase  his  popularity 
tod  counteract  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  for  the  sailor  prince  to  take  so 
excellent  an  opportunity  for  interesting  their  generous  sympathies  in 
&your  of  the  innocent  young  creature  against  whom  the  republican  fac- 
tion was  endeavouring  to  raise  a  general  persecution. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that  among  the  numerous  spectators,  gentle  and 
simple,  courtly  and  quaint,  who  witnessed  the  landing  of  Mary  Beatrice 
that  day,  and,  afterwards,  the  royal  ceremonial  of  her  marriage  with  the 
heir  of  the> crown,  not  one  should  have  left  any  little  graphic  record  of 
the  events  of  the  day,  with  details  of  the  dress  and  deportment  of  the 
bride,  and  her  reception  of  the  English  ladies ;  the  manner  and  order  of 
the  supper;  with  many  other  minor  observances  connected  with  the 
costume  of  those  times,  which  his  excellency  of  Peterborough  has  con* 
lidered  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  ambassador  to  chronicle,  although 
few  ambassadors  have  recorded  so  many  pleasant  adventures  as  he  has 
done.  Why  was  not  that  most  minutely  circumstantial  of  all  diarists, 
Samuel  Pepys,  at  the  wedding  of  his  royal  master,  the  duke  of  York,  to 
count  the  pearls  on  the  bride's  stomacher,  and  to  tell  us  how  rich  and 
rare  was  the  quality  of  her  white  and  silver  petticoat;  and  to  marvel  at 
the  difference  between  her  tall  sylph-like  figure  and  the  obesity  of  her 
portly  predecessor  Anne  Hyde  ? 

The  ring  with  which  James  wedded  Mary  of  Modena,  was  a  small 
ruby,  set  in  gold ;  she  showed  it  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  in  the  days  of 
her  sorrowful  widowhood— days  of  her  exile  and  poverty,  and  said,  '*  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  part  with  it,  for  it  was  her  marriage  ring, 
which  was  given  her,  when  she  arrived  in  England,  by  her  royal  hus- 
band, then  duke  of  York ;  and,  therefore,  she  valued  it  more  than  the 
diamond  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  she  received 
on  the  day  of  her  espousals  at  Modena." '  She  evidently  regarded  it  as 
the  pledge  of  a  more  sacred  contract,  though  solemnized  with  the  rites 
of  the  reformed  church. 

The  noble  proxy  concludes  his  pithy  history  of  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Beatrice  in  these  words :  ''And  here  the  earl  of  Peterborough  ended  this 
great  service,  which,  through  so  many  difficulties,  brought  to  the  dukii 
the  fairest  lady  in  the  world,  and  to  England  a  princess  of  the  greatest 
example  and  virtue."  The  countess  of  Peterborough  was  appointed  t^ 
the  highest  office  in  the  household  ;  and  her  daughter,  the  young  duchess 
of  Norfolk,  made  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber. 

During  the  two  days  that  James  remained  at  Dover  with  his  bride, 
one  of  his  pretended  friends,  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  advised  him  to  write 
to  the  king,  his  brother,  requesting  leave  to  withdraw  from  public  lile, 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Archives  au  Rovaume  ii4 
Prance. 
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and  to  retire  with  his  new  duchess  to  Audley  End,  or  some  other  conn* 
try  residence,  where  he  might  enjoy  her  society,  and  hunt  and  pnj 
without  any  offence  to  others  or  disquiet  to  himself.  James  thanked  hint 
for  his  good  meaning,  but  told  him,  ^  that  unless  his  majesty  should 
command  him  to  the  contrary,  he  would  always  wait  upon  him,  and  do 
him  what  service  he  could." '  It  was  not  his  intention  to  gratify  his 
roes  by  burying  himself  and  his  beautiful  bride  in  the  obscurity  of 
country  life.  He  was  justly  proud  of  her  charms,  and  determined  that 
she  should  make  her  public  entrance  into  London  in  a  manner  befitting 
the  consort  of  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  realm ;  and  although  the 
season  of  the  year  was  anything  but  favourable  for  showing  off  an  aqua« 
tic  [Htgeant,  in  such  'a  climate  as  England,  to  a  native  of  Italy,  he  re- 
solved on  bringing  her  in  triumph  up  the  Thames  to  Whitehall. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  marriage,  this  little  court  set  out  from 
Dover,  accompanied  by  the  duchess  of  Modena  and  prince  Rinaldo 
d'Esi^.  They  performed  the  journey  overland  to  Gravesend,  sleeping 
at  Canterbury  the  first  night,  at  Rochester  tli^  second,'  the  people  every- 
where expressing  their  joy  upon  the  arrival  of  her  royal  highness.  The 
•low  rate  at  which  she  travelled  enabled  every  one,  who  wished,  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  by  obtaining  a  view  of  her.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth,  that  a  little  beauty  goes  a  great  way  with  queens  and  princesses, 
but  Mary  of  Modena  was  descended  from  families  in  which  nobility  of 
person  was  an  hereditary  gift.  The  royal  and  commanding  lineaments 
of  the  princely  house  of  Este  were  in  her  softened  and  blended  with  the 
captivating  graces  of  the  more  humbly-born  Mancini,  which  had  been 
(ratismitied  to  her  by  her  maternal  grandmother,  the  sister  of  cardinal 
Mazarin.  The  portraits  of  Mary  Beatrice  bear  an  improved  and  chas- 
tened likeness  to  those  of  Hortense  Mancini,  whom  Charles  II.  loved  well 
enough  to  offer  to  marry,  and  James  11.  has  styled  ^^  the  most  beautiful  ' 
girl  in  the  world."  The  discretionary  nature  of  the  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough's commission  in  choosing  a  bride  for  his  royal  friend,  and  the 
surpassing  charms  of  her  whom  he  had  selected,  elicited  an  elegant 
poem  from  the  young  earl  of  Laosdowne,  of  which  the  following  line* 
Diay  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  : 

**  The  impartial  judge  Burveys  with  vast  delight 
All  that  the  sun  surrounds  of  fair  and  bright; 
Then  strictly  just,  he,  with  adoring  eyes, 
To  radiant  E^t^  gives  the  glorious  prize : 
Who  could  deserve  like  her,  in  whom  we  see 
Uuiied,  ail  that  Paris  found  in  three?" 

Even  a  grave  dignitary  of  the  church  of  England,  the  learned  Dr 
South,  who  was  one  of  the  Protestant  chaplains  of  the  duke  of  Tork 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  poetic  inspiration  when  the  news  of  his  royal 
patron^s  nuptials  with  the  fair  young  flower  of  the  historic  line  of  Esta 
reached  him.  The  worthy  doctor  being  then  on  a  journey,  composed 
an  impromptu  Latin  ode  on  this  auspicious  theme,  and  wrote  it  dowt 
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while  on  horseback,  having  no  other  desk  than  ihe  neck  of  Iiis  sttt d 
which,  on  Uiat  occasion,  proved  a  veritable  Pegasus  to  his  reverence.' 

The  merry  monarch,  attended  by  the  principal  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court,  went  down  the  river  in  stale  in  the  royal  barges  on  the  26lh  of 
November,  to  meet  and  compliment  the  newly- wedded  pair.  Their  royal 
highnesses  having  embarked  at  Gravesend,  that  morning,  with  the  duch- 
ess of  Modena  and  their  noble  attendants,  came  up  with  the  early  tide. 
When  the  two  courts  met  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  Thames,  the  bridal 
parly  came  on  board  the  royal  yacht.  His  majesty  received  and  wel- 
comed his  new  sister-in-law  with  every  demonstration  of  affection,  and 
ihey  returned*  together.  The  duchess  of  Modena  must  have  been  an  old 
irquaintance  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  she  having  resided  at 
Paris  before  her  marriage,  at  the  time  when  they  were  in  exile.  Many 
a  subject  connected  with  mutual  friends  must  they  have  had  to  discuss 
together,  while  the  strong  personal  resemblance  of  the  bride  to  her 
cousin,  Hortense  Mancini,  could  scarcely  fail  of  recalling  the  memory  of 
his  morning  years  to  the  king.  Mary  Beatrice  was  invariably  treated 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  consideration  by  her  royal  brother-in- 
law.  **  He  was  always  kind  to  me,"  would  she  say,  in  after  years,  ^  and 
Mras  so  truly  amiable  and  good-natured,  that  I  loved  him  very  much, 
even  before  I  becanie  attached  to  my  lord  the  duke  of  York."* 

At  noon,  the  royal  party  landed  at  Whitehall,  and  Mary  Beatrice  was 
presented  in  due  form  to  the  queen,  by  whom  she  was  received  in  the 
Kindest  and  most  obliging  manner.  The  reception  of  the  youthful  duchess 
on  her  first  appearance  at  Whitehall  was  truly  flattering,  as  she  was  treated 
with  every  mark  of  affection  and  distinction  by  their  majesties,  and  with 
'ftuch  respect  by  the  great  ladies  of  the  court  and  all  the  royal  party ; 
yet,  observes  lord  Peterborough,  "  clouds  hung  heavy  upon  the  brows  of 
Dany  others,  who  had  a  mind  to  punish  what  they  could  not  prevent." 

It  was  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  unpopular  than*the  marriage 
>f  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  with  a  catholic  princess.  The  dis- 
ipprobation  of  parliament  had  been  loudly  but  fruitlessly  expressed.  The 
.ibald  political  rhymesters  who  had  already  assailed  James  with  a  variety 
of  disgusting  lampoons  on  the  subject  of  his  Italian  alliance,  were  pre- 
paring to  aim  their  coarse  shafts  at  his  bride;  but,  when  she  appeared, 
ner  youth,  her  innocence,  and  surpassing  loveliness,  disarmed  even  their 
malignity;  they  found  no  point  for  attack.  From  others,  the  young 
duchess  received  the  most  unbounded  homage.  Waller,  though  on  the 
verge  of  seventy,  wrote  the  following  complimentary  lines  in  her  copy 
of  Tasso : — 

**Ta9SO  knew  how  the  fairer  sex  to  grace, 
But  in  no  one  durst  all  perfection  place ; 
In  her  alone  that  owns  this  book  is  seen 
Clorinda's  spirit,  and  her  loAy  mien, 
Sophronia's  piety,  Erminia's  truth, — 
Armida's  charms — her  beauty  and  her  youth. 


'  See  Dr.  Sonth's  letter  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst.     Life  and  Literati 
Remains  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  dean  of  Welts,  by  Thomas  W^rton. 
•  MS.  Memorials,  Archives  au  Rovaume. 
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Our  princess  here,  as  in  a  glass,  doth  dress 
Her  well-taught  mind,  and  every  grace  express,-— 
More  to  our  wonder  than  Rinaldo  fought: 
The  hero's  race  excels  the  poet's  thought." 

King  Charles  ordered  a  silver  medal  to  be  struck  in  honoar  of  his 
brother^s  marriage;  in  which  half-length  portraits  of  James  and  his  bride 
appear,  face  to  face,  "  like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling."  The  disparity 
in  their  a^es  is  strikingly  apparent,  for  though  the  royal  admiral  was  still 
in  ihe  meridian  pride  of  manhood,  and  reckoned,  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
6oest  men  in  his  brother's  court;  his  handsome  but  sternly  marked  lincft- 
ments  are  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  softness  of  contour,  delicate  fea* 
tures,  and  almost  infantine  expression  of  hfs  youthful  consort,  that  no 
one  would  take  them  for  husband  and  wife.  The  dress  of  the  young 
duchess  is  arranged  with  classical  simplicity,  and  her  hair  negligently 
bound  up  with  a  fillet,  over  which  the  rich  profusion  of  ringlets  fall  negli- 
gently, as  if  with  the  weight  of  their  own  luxuriance,  on  either  side  her 
face,  and  shade  her  graceful  throat  and  bosop[i.  A  much  finer  medal  of 
her  was  struck  soon  afterwards,  from  one  of  her  bridal  portraits,  by  Lely ; 
a  whole-length,  in  the  costume  of  a  Grecian  muse,  only  with  more  ample 
draperies,  and  the  hair  in  flowing  ringlets.  The  medal  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion, ^^  Maria  Beatrix,  Eleanora  ducissa  Ebor&censis."  '  As  this  princess 
was  of  that  order  of  beauty  to  which  the  royal  taste  awarded  the  palm, 
and  her  natural  charms  were  unmarred  by  vanity  or  affectation ;  she 
excited  boundless  admiration  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  where  it  was 
hoped  that  the  purity  of  her  manners  and  morals  would  have  a  restrain- 
ing and  beneficial  effect. 

George  Granville,  earl  of  Lansdowne,  in  his  poem  on  her  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  York,  pays  her  the  following  graceful  compliment : 

"  Our  future  hopes  from  this  blest  union  rise, 
'    Our  present  joy  and  safety  from  her  eyes ; 
Those  charming  eyes  that  shine  to  reconcile 
To  harmony  and  peace  this  stublx>rn  isle." 

The  noble  young  bard,  at  that  time  a  student  only  in  his  thirteentK 
year,  lived  to  see  the  lustre  of  those  eyes,  from  which  he  caught  his  ear- 
liest spark  of  poetic  inspiration,  dimmed  with  long  years  of  weeping,  yet 
he  always  remained  true  to  his  first  theme,  and  sang  her  praises  as  fer- 
vendy  in  the  dark  days  of  her  adversity,  as  when  her  star  first  rose  in 
its  glittering  ascendant  surrounded  by  so  many  glorious  attributes  and 
flattering  hopes. 

St.  James's  palace  had  always  been  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  thither  he  conducted  his  new  duchess.  On  the  6th  of  December, 
the  French  ambassador  waited  on  their  royal  highnesses,  to  compliment 
them  on  their  marriage.  The  same  day,  the  ambassador  of  Portugal, 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  envoys,  the  residents  of  Venice  and  Newburgh, 
came  to  offer  the  congratulations  of  their  respective  courts  on  the  same 
occasion,  being  intrpduced  by  sir  Charles  Cotterel,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies.'     The  duke  and  duchess  of  York   held  their  courts  and 

'Bo^*-  these  medals  ar&  preserved  in  the  national  collection  in  the  British  Mii- 
•rum. 
*Jji>ndov  GacettB 
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evees  at  this  palace  as  regularly  as  the  king  and  queen  did  theirs  at 
Whitehall,  but  on  different  days.  There  was  not,  however,  the  slightest 
rivalry  either  intended  or  suspected.  King  Charles  always  said,  ^*  that 
the  most  loyal  and  virtuous  portion  of  his  courtiers  were  to  be  found  in 
his  brother's  circle  at  St.  James's  palace  " '  He  was  excessively  fond 
of  the  company  of  his  new  sister-in-law,  and  occasionally  did  her  the 
honour  of  presenting  himself,  with  other  company,  at  her  leveey  where 
he  was  wont  to  amuse  himself,  not  only  with  the  floating  news  of  the 
day,  but  in  discussing  the  aflkirs  of  the  nation.  Sir  John  Rereshy,  in 
iiiti  memoirs,  mentions,  ^  that  on  the  18th  of  March  he  entertained  his 
majesty  a  long  time  in  the  duchess  of  York's  bed-chamber,  with  what 
had  been  then  transacting  in  the  House  of  Commons."  Tiie  proceedings 
there  boded  little  good  to  the  heir  of  the  crown  and  his  consort.  Much 
was  said  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  this  popish  marriage ; 
aud  sternly  was  the  exercise  of  the  penal  laws  insisted  upon.  It  was 
even  forbidden  for  any  popish  recusant  to  walk  in  the  park,  or  to  enter 
Sl  James's  palace,  under  any  pretence. 

It  had  been  stipulated  in  her  marriage  articles,  that  the  duchess  of 
Tork  was  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  catholic  chapel  at  St.  James's,  which 
had  been  fitted  up  by  the  queen- mother,  Henrietta,  for  herself  and  her 
household ;  but  Charles  II.,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  perceiving  that  a  great  excitement  prevailed  among  the 
populace,  at  the  idea  of  a  second  public  establishment  for  the  worship 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  circumvented  his  brother  and  his  young  Italian 
bride,  by  setting  the  queen  to  claim  it  as  one  of  her  chapels.'  This  sly 
piece  of-  diplomacy  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  coolness  between 
Mary  Beatrice  and  queen  Catharine. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  duchess  of  Modena,  who  was  still 
with  her  daughter,  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  complain  of  tiie  infraction 
of  the  treaty  to  which  he  had  been  a  guarantee,  for  in  tiie  Archives  des 
Affaires  Etrangere  Paris  there  is  an  inediied  letter,  addressed  by  James 
to  that  monarch,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  him  as  to  the  manner  the 
duchess  of  York  was  allowed  to  exercise  her  religion.  An  apartment 
in  St.  James's  palace  had  been  fitted  up,  by  Charles's  orders,  as  an  ora- 
tory or  private  chapel,  for  the  young  duchess  and  her  suite,  so  that  truth 
compelled  James,  however  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  to  reply 
as  he  does  in  the  following  letter,  which,  as  it  is  derived  from  a  source 
only  accessible  through  the  courtesy  of  Monsieur  Guizot,  is  here  in- 
serted :— 

**  The  Duke  or  York  to  King  Louis  XIV. 

*^ Monsieur,  "London,  8  December,  1673. 

**  As  tbe  duchess  of  Modena  has  informed  me  that  it  will  be  cle^sirablo  that  I 
»hou!d  give  your  rrfljesty  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duchess  (of 
York)  enjojs  the  eicercise  of  her  religion,  I  have  her  permission  to  infoMi.  you 
thai  she  enjoys  liere  the  free  exercit^e  of  the  caiiiolic,  apostolic,  and  Roma  a  faith, 
ill  the  same  manner  that  the  queen  does  here  at  ihis  present  time  for  herseb 
tnd  her  household,  am'  that  the  king,  my  brother,  will  have  the  same  cure  for 
her  and  alL  her  people,  in  regard  to  the  catholic  religion,  that  he  has  for  tliP 
qneen  and  her  suite.     Your  letter  being  confined  to  this  sole  subject,  I  will  iiof 

»  Mordaunt  Genealogies.  •  Journal  of  .^«nnef 
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trouble  yonr  majesty  further  at  present,  than  to  assure  you  that  I  am  With  tl 
respect  imaginable, 

Sir, 
Vour  majesty's  very  affectionate  brother,  cousin,  and  servant, 

James."  « 

From  the  dry  laconic  style  of  the  above  letter,  it  may  easily  be  per 
eeived  that  James  neither  approved  of  the  dictation  of  his  mot}ier>in-law 
the  duchess  of  Modena,  nor  the  interference  '^f  his  royal  kinsman  of 
France,  yet  the  manner  in  which  he  has  noted,  in  his  own  journal,  th^ 
refusal  of  St.  James's  cfiapel  to  his  duchess,  shows  that  he  regarded  it 
as  a  great  affront  to  her.  Clmrles,  however,  acted  more  as  the  friend  of 
the  duchess  of  York  in  withholding  the  indulgence  from  her  than  if  he 
had  granted  it,  well  knowing  that  the  less  conspicuously  the  ceremonials 
of  her  religion  were  practised,  the  greater  would  be  the  chance  of  her 
enjoying  the  affections  of  the  people. 

The  duchess  of  Modena,  who  had  spent  six  weeks  with  her  daughter, 
was  compelled  to  return  to  her  own  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
intrigues  that  had  been  set  on  foot  against  her  during  her  absence.  Her 
presence  in  England  had  not  been  conducive  to  the  conjugal  happiness 
of  the  newly-wedded  pair;  and  there  had  been  some  disputes  between 
her  and  the  English  duchesses  on  the  subject  of  precedence.*  She  de- 
parted from  England  December  30.  Forty  years  afterwards,  Mary  Bea- 
trice spoke  of  this  separation  from  her  mother  as  the  greatesC  trial  she 
had  ever  known  at  that  period  of  her  life,  "but,"  added  she,  "after  her 
departure,  I  became  very  much  attached  to  the  late  king  my  husband, 
who  was  then  duke  of  York,  and  my  affection  for  him  increased  with 
every  year  that  we  lived  together,  and  received  no  interruption  to  the 
end  of  his  life."*  Her  fondness  for  him  at  that  time,  she  confessed 
amounted  to  an  engrossing  paSsion,  which  interfered  with  her  spiritual 
duties,  for  she  thought  more  of  pleasing  him  than  serving  her  God,  and 
that  it  was  sinful  for  any  one  to  love  an  earthly  creature  as  she  had 
loved  her  husband,  but  that  her  fault  brought  its  own  punishment  in  the 
pain  she  suffered  at  discovering  that  she  was  not  the  exclusive  object  of 
his  regard.* 

James  had  unhappily  formed  habits  and  connexions  disgraceful  to 
himself  and  inimical  to  the  peace  of  his  youthful  consort.  His  conduct 
with  several  of  the  married  ladies  of  the  court,  and  even  with  those  in 
her  own  household,  afforded  great  cause  for  scandal ;  and,  of  course, 
there  were  busy  tongues  eager  to  whisper  every  story  of  the  kind  lo  his 
bride.  If  Mary  Beatrice  had  been  a  few  years  older  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  she  would  have  understood  the  value  of  her  own  charms,  and 
instead  of  assailing  her  faithless  lord  with  tears  and  passionate' reproaches, 
she  would  have  endeavoured  to  win  him  from  her  rivals,  by  the  graceful 
Arts  of  captivation  for  which  she  was  well  qualified.     James  was  proud 

■  Fneditod  MS.  in  the  Archives  dcs  Affaires  Etranpere,  Paris:  communicated 
by  monsieur  Dumont,  by  ihe  favour  of  monsieur  GulzoL    The  original  docunroo 
1  in  French.  -> 

"  Memoirs  of  madame  d'Adliemar. 

*MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Fmnoe. 
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of  her  beauty,  and  flattered  by  her  jealousy ;  he  treated  her  with  un 
bounded  indulgence,  as  she  herself  acknowledged.'  but  there  was  so 
little  diflerence,  in  age,  between  her  and  his  eldest  daughter,  that  he  ap« 
pears  only  to  have  regarded  her  as  a  full-grown  child,  or  a  plaything,  till 
the  moral  dignity  of  her  character  became  developed  by  the  force  of  cir-* 
cumstances,  and  he  learned  to  look  up  to  her  with  that  admiration  and 
respect  which  her  virtues  were  calculated  to  excite.  This  triumph  was 
not  easily  or  quickly  won.  Many  a  heart-ache,  and  many  a  trial  had 
Mary  Beatrice  to  endure  before  that  day  arrived. 

Her  own  path,  in  the  mean  time,  was  beset  with  difficulties ;  ignorant 
as  she  was  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  England,  she  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  tb^  guidance  of  those  ladies  whom  the  duke,  her  husband, 
had  appointed  to  assist  her  with  their  advice  and  instruction,  as  he  was 
desirous  that  she  should  conform  to  thp  usages  of  the  English  court. 
Basset  and  other  gambling  games  were  then  in  high  vogue  in  the  beau 
tnonde.  Mary  Beatrice  disliked  cards,  and  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
high  play ;  but  her  ladies  told  her  she  mu9t  do  as  others  did,  or  she 
would  become  unpopular,  and  excite  ridicule;  and  by  their  importuni- 
ties, prevailed  over  her  reluctance.  Like  most  young  people  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  she  lost  her  money  at  the  card-table,  without  deriving 
the  slightest  pleasure  from  the  game;  and  as  this  happened  very  fre- 
quently, it  devoured  those  sums  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to 
better  purposes. 

"  I  suflfered,"  she  would  say,  in  after  years, "  great  pain  from  my  losses 
at  play,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  more  firmness  in  not  positively 
refusing  to  comply  with  a  custom  which  those  who  were  so  much  older 
than  myself  told  me  1  was  not  at  liberty  to  decline.  I  shall  always  re- 
gret my  weakness,  since  it  deprived  me  of  the  means  of  doing  the  good 
I  ought  to  have  done  at  that  time."' 

Such  was  the  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  made  nearly  forty  years 
afterwards  by  that  princess,  of  an  early  error,  which  her  sensitive  con- 
science taught  her  to  regard  as  a  crime,  to  the  end  of  her  life.  How 
generally  blameless  her  conduct  was  at  the  tender  age,  when  she  was 
torn  from  her  peaceful  convent,  to  become  the  wife  of  a  careless  hus- 
band, whose  years  nearly  trebled  her  own,  and  the  stepmothei  of  prfii* 
cesses  old  enough  to  be  her  sisters,  may  be  perceived  even  from  ilu 
unfriendly  evidence  of  bishop  Burnet  himself:  '*She  was,"  says  he,  '^a 
▼ery  graceful  person,  with  a  good  measure  of  beauty,  and  so  much  wit 
and  cunning,  that  during  all  this  reign  she  behaved  herself  in  so  obliging 
a  manner,  and  seemed  so  innocent  and  good,  that  she  gained  upon  all 
that  came  near  her,  and  possessed  them  with  such  impressions  of  her, 
that  it  was  long  before  her  behaviour  after  she  was  a  queen  could  makn 

>  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Esi^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume. 

•We  are  indebted  for  this  fact  to  the  inedited  fra;r!nent  of  the  diary  of  a  nur 
of  Chaillot,  by  wliom  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  early  life  of  the  consort  oi 
James  II.  were  recorded  as  they  came  from  the  lips  of  that  |9rincess,  very  much 
in  the  way  aAerwards  adopted  by  the  admiring  Boswell,  in  booking  the  sayiuMi 
doings  of  that  mighty  colossus  of  literature,  Dr.  Johnscx 
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them  change  their  thoughts  of  her.*  So  artificially  diJ  this  young  Italian 
behave  herself,  tliat  she  deceived  even  the  eldest  and  most  jealous  pei 
sons  both  in  court  and  country.  Only  sometimes  a  satirical  temper  brokl 
out  too  muci),  which  was  imputed  to  youth  and  wit  not  enough  prac- 
tised to  the  world.  She  avoided  the  appearance  of  a  zealot  or  a  meddler 
in  business,  and  gave  herself  up  to  innocent  cheerfulness,  and  was  uni- 
versally esteemed  and  beloved  as  long  as  she  was  duchess."* 

Upwards  of  twelve  years !  Rather  a  trying  period  for  the  most  prac- 
tised of  hypocrites  to  have  supported  the  part  which  this  candid  divine 
attributes  to  an  inexperienced  girl,  who  commenced  her  career  in  public 
life  at  fifteen.  If  Mary  Beatrice  had,  at  that  tender  age,  acquired  not  only 
thf*  arts  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  in  such  perfection,  but  the  abso- 
lute control  over  every  had  passion  which  Burnet  imputes  to  her,  so  aa 
to  deceive  the  most  watchful  of  her  foes,  and  to  conciliate  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  who  came  near  her,  she  mTght  assuredly  have  governed  the 
whole  world.  Unfortunately  for  herself,  this  princess  was  singularly  de- 
ficient in  tiie  useful  power  of  concealing  her  feelings ;  it  is  impossible  to 
refrain  from  smiling  at  the  idea  of  any  one  attributing  policy  so  profound 
to  the  unsophisticated  child  of  nature,  who,  preferring  the  veil  of  a  clois- 
tered votaress  to  the  prospect  of  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England,  had 
interrupted  the  diplomatic  courtship  of  a  grave  ambassador  with  passion- 
ate reproaches  for  his  cruelty  in  endeavouring  to  marry  her  to  his  master 
against  her  inclination,  and  with  tearful  earnestness  intimated  how  much 
more  suitable  and  welcome  the  alliance  would  be  to  her  maiden  aunt 
than  to  herself,  and  was  too  little  practised  in  deception  to  be  able  to 
conceal  either  her  disinclination  to  her  consort,  in  the  first  instance,  or 
her  too  ardent  affection  for  him  afier  he  had  succeeded  in  winning  her 
virgin  love.  Jf,  then,  so  young  a  creature,  whose  greatest  fault  was  her 
pronencss  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  her  feelings,  conducted  herself  for 
Iwolve  years  so  perfectly  S  not  to  give  cause  for  complaint  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  her  step-daughters,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  she  acted 
under  the  influence  of  more  conscientious  motives  than  those  which 
guided  the  p<^n  of  her  calumniator. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  duchess  of  Modena,  the  duke  of  York 
made  a  progress  with  his  bride,  to  show  her  several  places  of  interest  in 
her  new  country  ;  among  the  rest,  he  conducted  her  to  Cambridge,  where 
she  was  received  with  signal  honours  by  the  University,  and  the  young 
lord  Lansdowne  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  reciting  to  her  royal  high- 
ness a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the  occasion,  full  of  compli- 
ments, both  to  her  and  the  duke.  When  they  returned  to  town,  Burnet, 
who  was  honoured  with  a  private  interview  with  James,  says,  "  that  hii 
royal  highness  commended  his  new  duchess  much."® 

^  What  that  behaviour  was,  Burnet  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain,  having 
neither  facts  nor  authorities  to  produce  against  her. 

■  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49. 

*  Burnet  was  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  that  time,  having  disobliged  bis  oid 
patron,  LauJerdale,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king.  His  sole  reliance 
vas  then  on  the  good  oiiiees  of  the  duke  of  York,  who,  he  confesses,  treated  hin 
ivitli  the  greatest  kindness,  and  interceded  many  times  for  him,  both  with  Lac 
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On  the  18th  of  May,  1674,  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  after  making  their 
public  entry  and  receiving  audience  from  the  king,  were  introduced  by 
Sir  Cliarles  Colterel  into  the  presence  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  in  their 
apartments  in  Whitehall.  Two  days  later  the  king  and  queen,  accom- 
panied by  their  royal  highnesses,  left  town  for  Windsor,  with  tl. ;  inten- 
tion of  passing  some  time  there.*  Mary  Beatrice  applied  herself  to  the 
study  of  the  English  language  to  such  good  purpose,  that  she  soon  be- 
came a  perfect  mistress  of  all  its  intricacies,  and  not  only  spoke,  read, 
and  wrote  it  with  fluency,  but  was  able  to  appreciate  the  literature  of 
that  Augustan  age.  She  had  both  the  good  taste  and  the  good  policy  to 
pay  distinguishing  attention  to  persons  o(  literary  talent  She  took  great 
pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  the  aged  Waller,  and  playfully  commanded 
him  to  write.'  That  he  had  not  lost  the  talent  for  making  poetry  the 
vehicle  for  graceful  compliments,  which  distinguished  his  early  produc- 
tions, may  be  seen  by  the  elegant  lines  addressed  to  her  royal  highness, 
which  he  presented  to  her,  with  a  copy  of  his  poems.  After  telling  her 
that  the  verses  in  that  volume  celebrated  the  beauties  of  a  former  age, 
be  says : — 

"  Thus  we  writ  then ;  your  brighter  eyes  inspire 
A  nobler  Aame,  and  raise  our  genius  higher ; 
While  we  your  wit  and  early  knowledge  fear, 
To  our  productions  we  become  severe. 
Your  matchless  beauty  gives  our  fancy  wing, — 
Your  judgment  makes  us  careful  how  we  sing: 
Lines  not  composed,  as  heretofore,  in  haste, 
Polished  like  marble,  shall  like  marble  last; 
And  make  you  through  as  many  ages  shine, 
As  Tasso  has  the  heroes  of  your  line. 
Though  other  names  our  wary  writers  use, 
You  are  the  subject  of  the  British  muse; 
Dilating  mischief  to  yourself  unknown. 
Men  write,  and  die  of  wounds  they  dare  not  own." 

It  was  highly  to  the  credit  of  so  young  a  creature  as  Mary  Beatrice, 
that  her  mind  was  too  well  regulated  to  be  alloyed  with  the  vanity  which 
the  flattering  incense  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  her  beauty  by  the  greatest 
wits  o{  the  age,  was  calculated  to  excite  in  a  female  heart.  Tiie  purity 
of  her  manners  and  conduct  entitled  her  to  universal  respecL  It  was 
observed  in  that  wanton  licentious  court,  where  voluptuousness  stalked 
unmasked,  and  gloried  in  its  shame,  that  the  youthful  duchess  of  York 
affiirded  a  bright  example  of  feminine  propriety  and  conjugal  virtue.  Sho 
appeared  like  a  wedded  Dian,  walking  through  Paphian  bowers,  in  het 
calm  purity. 

Dryden  dedicated  his  ^^ State  of  Innocence^'  to  her;  a  dramatic  poem 
founded  on  Milton^s^^  Paradise  Lost"     After  complimenting  her  on  hef 
descent  from  the  illustrious  family  of  Est^,  ^^  princes  who  were  immor 
talized,  even  more  by  their  patronage  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  than  by  their 
heroic  deeds,''  he  goes  on  to  pay  many  personal  compliments  t;»  herself 

flerdale  and  his  majesty,  but  in  vain.     Charles  warned  his  brother  that  the  pe» 
Ron  for  whom  he  was  interesting  nimself  was  treacherous  and  undeiexviog  oc 
liis  favour,  anv.  was  uneasy  at  his  countenancing  him. 
London  Gaseette. 
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ii88urin(,'  her  ^  that  she  is  never  seen  witlmut  being  blessed,  and  that  sht 
blesses  ail  who  see  her,^  adding,  ^^  that,  although  every  one  feels  the 
power  of  her  charms,  she  is  adored  with  the  deepest  veneration,  Uiat  of 
silence ;  for  she  is  placed,  botii  by  her  virtues  and  her  exalted  station, 
above  all  mortal  wishes.^' 

Tlie  first  year  of  lier  wedded  life  was  spent  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  a  gay 
succession  of  f^tes  and  entertainments.  Wiiile  tiie  court  was  at  Windsor, 
in  August,  1674,  tlie  duke  of  York  and  his  rival,  Monmouth,  amu!$e\l 
their  majesties,  her  royal  highness,  and  the  ladies  witii  a  representation 
of  the  siege  of  Maestricht — a  model  of  that  city,  witii  all  its  fortifications, 
having  been  erecteil  in  one  of  the  meadows,  at  the  foot  of  the  long  ter- 
race. James  and  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  a  little  army  of  courtiers, 
conducted  the  attack,  to  show  their  skill  in  tactics.'  On  Saturday  night, 
the  21st,  they  made  their  approaches,  opened  trenches,  and  imitated  the 
whole  business  of  a  siege.  The  city  was  defended  with  great  spirit, 
prisoners  were  taken,  mines  sprung,  cannonading  took  place,  grenades 
were  thrown,  and  the  warlike  pantomime  lasted  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  afibrding  a  splendid  and  animating  spectacle,  which  might  be 
seen  and  heard  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  was  the  last  pageant  of  a 
chivalric  character,  performed  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  or  in  which  a 
British  prince  took  a  leading  part.  A  prospect  waa  then  entertained  of 
the  duchess  of  York  bringing  an  heir  to  England;  but  her  first  child 
proved  a  daughter,  who  was  born  at  St  James's  palace  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 10th,  1675,  five-and-twenty  minutes  after  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Some  little  disappointment,  on  account  of  the  sex  of  the  infant, 
is  betrayed  by  the  duke  of  York  in  announcing  the  event  to  his  nephew, 
the  prince  of  Orange.'  He  Bay.«i,  ^^  1  believe  you  will  not  be  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  ducliess  being  safely  delivered ;  't  is  but  a  daughter,  but, 
God  be  praised,  they  are  both  very  well." 

Mary  Beatrice  was,  of  course,  desirous  that  her  first-born  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  religion  which  she  had  been  taught  to  venerate  above 
all  others.  Her  husband,  though  he  desired  it  no  less,  knew  that  it  was 
impossible,  and  explained  to  her,  ^  that  their  children  were  the  properly 
of  the  nation,  and  that  soon  after  their  marriage,  it  had  been  moved  in 
parliament,  that  they  should  be  brought  up  in  the  established  religion  of 
the  realm,  like  his  two  elder  daughters  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne, 
or  they  would  be  taken  from  them  and  placed  under  the  care  of  others 
It  was,  besides,  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  to  which  they  must  submit''* 
The  youthful  mother,  like  a  rash,  inconsiderate  girl  as  she  was,  deter- 
mined to  have  her  own  way  in  spite  of  king,  bishops,  and  parliament 
A  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  her  babe,  she  took  an  opportunity  of 
•ending  for  her  confessor,  father  Gallis,  and  persuaded  him  to  baptizi 
it  privately  on  her  own  bed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
Home. 

When  her  royal  brother-in-law,  king  Charles,  came  to  discuss  with 
ker  and  his  brother  the  arrangements  for  tlie  christening  of  the  new-borv 

^  Kvelyn's  Journal.  'January  12th,  1675.     Dal  rymple*8  Appendix 
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princess,  Mary  Beatrice  to]d  him  exuUingly  that  ^'  her  danghte.  waa 
already  bapiized.'^  I^ing  Charles  treated  the  communication  with  abso- 
lute indifference,  and  without  p)aying  the  slightest  regard  to  tlie  tears  ai\  1 
expostulations  of  the  young  mother,  who  was  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  having  been  the  means  of  incurring  a  sacrilege  tlirough  the  reiteration 
of  the  baptismal  sacrament,  he  ordered  the  little  princess  to  be  borne 
with  all  due  solemnity  to  the  chapel  royal,  and  had  her  christened  then 
by  a  protestant  bishop  according  to  the  riles  of  the  church  of  England. 
She  was  given  the  names  of  Catharine  Laura,  out  of  compliment  to  tht 
qneen  and  the  duchess  of  Modena.  Her  sponsors  were  her  elder  sister^ 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Her  pre- 
vious admission  into  the  church  of  Rome  by  father  Gallis,  was  kept  o 
profound  secret ;  if  it  had  been  known,  it  would  probably  have  cost  that 
ecclesiastic  dear,  and  might  have  been  very  injurious  to  both  the  duke 
and  the  duchess  of  York.  This  fact  was  divulged  by  Mary  Beatrice 
herself  to  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Chaillot.  She  said,  ^^  that  she  w» 
▼eiy  much  terrified  afterwards  at  what  she  had  done,  but  that  fathei 
Gallis  had  consoled  her  by  the  assurance  that  she  had  not  incurred,  as 
she  feared,  a  deadly  sin." ' 

Charles  II.  who  was  still  greatly  annoyed  at  the  irreparable  manner  in 
which  his  brother  had  injured  his  prospects,  and  deprived  both  himself 
and  his  country  of  his  services,  by  forsaking  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome,  must  have  regarded  the  cathcilii 
baptism  of  the  new-born  princess,  as  an  especial  piece  o(  perversity  or 
the  part  of  his  sister-in-law.     He  was  too  good-natured,  however,  U 
agitate  her  by  any  serious  manifestations  of  displeasure.     Having  had  ' 
catholic  mother,  he  was  able  to  make  allowances  for^the  imprudent  hui 
natural  zeal  of  a  young  romantic  girl  of  sixteen,  who  having  been  edu- 
cated in  a  convent  could  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  adverse  feeling  with 
which   the  rites  of  her  religion  were  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  England  at  that  period. 

Scarcely  a  fortnight  after  this  occurrence,  a  council  was  held  at  Lam- 
beth for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  force  the  statutes  against  recusancy,  and 
six  very  severe  orders  against  Roman  catholics  and  dissenters  were  pub- 
lished by  proclamation,  one  of  which  prohibited  any  British  subject  from 
officiating  as  a  Romish  priest  either  in  the  queen's  chapel  or  elsewhere; 
and  another  forbade  any  papist  or  reputed  papist  from  entering  White- 
ball  or  St.  James's  palace,  under  the  penalty,  if  a  peer,  of  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  if  of  lower  rank,  in  one  of  the  common  gaols.  The  latter 
decree  placed  Mary  Beatrice  almost  in  a  state  of  isolation,  and  must  have 
been  regarded  as  a  great  hardship  by  her  and  the  Roman-catholic  ladies 
of  her  household.  The  duke  of  York  remonstrated,  but  as  this  was  in- 
tended for  his  especial  annoyance,  his  complaints  availed  nothing.' 

The  duchess  look  everything  quietly,  happy  in  a  mother's  first  sweet 
cares ;  and,  loving  her  husband  with  the  most  passionate  afiection,  she 
liTed  on  terms  of  perfect  amity  with  his  daughters.     Neither  of  theM 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Roy  an  me  de  Fraxx**. 
'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  nun  of  Chaillot. 
*Wllkinfl*  Concilia;  Burnet 
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princesses  ever  accused  Mary  Beatrice  of  the  slighter*!  instance  of  unkind 
ness  to  them,  no  not  even  in  justification  of  their  subsequent  ill-treal men! 
ol  her.     Her  conduct  as  a  step-mother  must,  of  course,  have  been  irre- 
proachable. 

The  first  serious  annoyance  that  befel  the  duchess  of  York,  was  the 
attempt  of  a  French  felon  pretending  to  be  a  proleslant  convert,  and  call- 
ing himself  Luzancy,  to  bring  her  name  malignantly  before  the  public, 
by  de])osing  that  St.  Germains,  a  Roman-catholic  priest,  whom  he  termed 
**  the  confessor  of  her  royal  highness,  had  come  to  his  lodgings  one 
morning,  and  holding  a  poniard  to  his  breast  threatened  to  stab  hini^ 
unless  he  signed  a  recantation." 

This  story  was  brought  before  the  house  of  commons  by  lord  Wil- 
liam Russell,  and  was  made  the  pretext  of  additional  severities  against 
papists.  Luzancy  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  house,  where 
he  slated,  in  addition  to  his  marvellous  tale,  ^^  that  he  had  learned  from 
some  French  merchants  that,  in  a  short  time,  protestant  blood  would 
llow  through  the  streets  of  London,  that  the  king  was  at  heart  a  catholic,^* 
and  many  other  particulars  calculated  to  alarm  the  timid  and  inflame  the 
ignorant.  This  man  was  the  precursor  of  Titus  Oates,  only  not  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  effrontery  to  stand  his  ground,  after  du  Maresque,  a 
conscientious  French  protestant  minister,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
impostor's  parentage  and  career  of  infamy  in  his  own  country,  had  the 
courage  and  honesty  to  expose  him,  which  put  an  end  to  his  credit  with 
parliament.  Yet  sucii.was  the  blindness  of  parly  prejudice,  that  Comp- 
ton,  bishop  of  London,  send  the  disgraced  adventurer  to  Oxford,  and 
although  he  involved  himself  in  a  swindling  transaction  while  there,  he 
ordained  him  as  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  and  made  him  a 
vicar  of  Dover  Coutt,  in  Essex.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  agilation  and  alarm  caused  by  the  false  witness  of 
the  French  impostor,  Mary  Beatrice  was  suddenly  bereaved  of  her  first- 
born child,  the  little  princess  Catharine,  who  died  of  a  convulsion  filf 
on  the  3d  of  October,  1 675,  having  nearly  attained  the  attractive  age 
of  ten  months.  She  was  interred  on  the  5lh  of  the  same  month,  in  the 
vault  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  Westminster  Abbey.*  Whatever  might 
be  the  grief  of  the  youthful  mother  for  the  loss  of  her  infant,  she  was 
compelled  to  dry  her  tears,  and  appear  in  public  very  soon  after  this 
afflicting  event.  She  was  present  with  her  husband  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters, the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  at  the  lord  mayor's  feast  that  year, 
which  was  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen.'  Tl:?rc 
is  also  mention  in  Evelyn  of  a  very  grand  ball  given  by  her  royal  high- 
ness on  the  4  th  of  December  at  St.  James's  Palace. 

The  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Mazarin  in  England  this  year  was  an 
mauspicious  event  for  Mary  Beatrice,  of  whom  "  that  errant  lady  and 
femous  beauty,'"'  as  she  is  styled  by  Evelyn,  was  a  disreputable  f  mil; 

connexion  on  the  maternal  side.    On  account  of  her  near  relationship  to 

.. • 

'  Anth.  A'Wood,  Oxon,  IV.    Lingard,  Parliamentary  History.    Journal  of  iainei 
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the  duchess  of  Modena,  and  some  friendly  reminiscences,  percnance. 
connected  with  the  beautiful  Hortense  Maiicini  and  his  early  days,  James 
had  the  false  complaisance  to  permit  his  consort  to  visit  this  dangerous 
intriguante,  even  when  she  became  one  of  the  avowed  mistresses  of  the 
king,  his  brother,  and  openly  defied  all  restraints,  both  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  first  great  mortification .  that  resulted  to  the  duke  and 
dachess  of  York,  from  this  ill-judged  proceeding,  was  an  impudent 
remonstrance  from  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  James,  ^^  that  his  con- 
sort paid  her  no  attention,  to  which  slie  considered  herself  as  much 
entitled  as  madame  Mazarin."'  There  was  certainly  no  other  ground 
on  which  this  bold  bad  woman  could  have  presumed,  even  to  intrude 
her  name  on  a  princess  like  Mary  Beatrice.  The  result  was,  thpt,  to 
aToid  the  inference  of  Charles's  favourite  sultana,  that  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  York  patronised  a  rival  mistress,  because  she  was  the  cousin 
of  her  royal  highness,  and  all  the  other  coarse  observations  to  which 
they  had  exposed  themselves  by  their  folly,  James  took  his  young  inno- 
cent wife  to  pay  Portsmouth  a  visit.  They  met  the  king  at  her  apart- 
ments, who  rewarded  his  sister-in-law  for  the  reluctant  concession  she 
had  made,  by  saying  a  thousand  obliging  things  to  her.  The  queen 
gave  a  grand  ball  that  night,  and  the  king  thought  proper  to  dress  in  the 
apartments  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  where  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  York  left  him. 

Some  busy  spy  in  the  court  hastened  to  whisper  to  her  majesty  the 
almost  incredible  tale,  that  the  duchess  of  York  had  visited  my  lady  of 
Portsmouth.  *^  The  same  evening,"  said  Mary  "Beatrice,  from  whose 
lips  this  incident  was  chronicled,  ^^  when  1  met  her  majesty»in  the  dance, 
and  made  a  profound  curtsey  to  her,  which  is  the  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, instead  of  acknowledging  it,  she  scornfully  turned  her  back  on  me 
before  the  whole  court;"*  a  very  natural  manifestation  of  her  sense  of 
the  impropriety  of  which  the  young  duchess  had  been  guilty;  yet  her 
royal  highness  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  being  wholly  under  the 
guidance  of  a  husband,  five-and-twenty  years  older  than  herself.  The 
error  committed  by  James,  in  permitting  his  consort  to  have  the  slightest 
intercourse  with  madame  Mazarin,  was  one  of  those  apparently  trivial 
causes  whicii  produced  an  evil  influence  on  his  destiny  and  that  of  his 
family.  He  stood  at  that  period  on  broken  ground ;  every  false  step  h€ 
made,  rendered  his  footing  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and  he  had  now 
incurred  for  himself  and  his  duchess  the  enmity  of  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth  and  the  displeasure  of  the  queen.  To  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing.  hi«  consort  into  collision  with  either  of  those  ladies,  was 
very  ill-judged.  The  queen  was  the  natural  protectress  of  her  young 
Bister-in-law ;  they  were  members  of  the  same  church,  and  ought  to 
have  been  firmly  united  in  friendship.  The  duchess  of  York  would 
have  been  more  respected  by  the  virtuous  matronage  of  England,  if  she 
had  steadily  refused  to  countenance  any  of  the  titled  courtezans  whom 
Charles  II.,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  had  forced  into  the  presence  of  his 

'  Life  of  James  II. 
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queen ;  her  only  safe  and  dignified  course  would  have  been  to  have  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  their  existence,  and  never  to  have  permitted  theti 
names  to  be  mentioned  to  her;  but  by  countenancing  one,  and  that 
one  her  relation,  she  deprived  herself  of  the  power  of  saying,  ^  that 
it  was  against  her  principles  to  receive  or  visit  any  woman  of  infamous 
life,''  and  afforded  grounds  for  the  accusation  of  partiality  and  pride. 

The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  mischiev- 
ous of  all  the  tools  employed  by  Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutors  to  efiect 
the  ruin  of  the  duke  of  York.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  pernicious  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  James  might  have  defied  their  utmost  malice;  but 
^he  was  the  treacherous  Dalilah,  who  constantly  wept  before  Samson, 
till  he  had  confided  to  her  the  secret  wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  thus 
enabled  his  foe^  to  bind  and  make  sport  of  him  —  in  other  words,  to 
paralyse  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  possessing  themselves,  through 
this  woman,  of  the  political  defences  of  the  king  and  the  duke,  and  thus 
to  frustrate  all  their  measures.*  So  great  was  her  efiVontery,  that  at  the 
very  time  she  was  labouring  to  assist  Shaftesbury  and  Russell  in  effect- 
ing the  duke  of  York's  exclusion  from  the  royal  succession,  she  impu- 
dently demanded  of  his  royal  highness  attentions  and  marks  of  respect 
from  his  consort,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy  her  presump- 
tuous ideas  of  her  own  consequence  with  common  conventional  civilities. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  ever  gained,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  by 
condescending  to  the  really  base;  it  is  impossible  ever  to  stoop  low 
enough  to  please  them;  for  persons  who  are  conscious  of  deserving 
contempt,  will  always  despise  those  frop:i  whom  they  exact  a  reluctant 
civility,  and  In  this  they  are  right,  since  they  must  be  aware  of  its  in- 
sincerity. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1676,  the  duchess  of  York  gave  birth  to  a 
second  daughter  at  St.  James's  palace,  five  minutes  before  eight  in  the 
morning,  who  was  baptized  by  Dr.  John  North,  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster,  by  the  name  of  Isabella, 
after  Isabella  of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Modena,  the  great- grandmother  oi 
Mary  Beatrice,  a  lady  greatly  distinguished  for  her  virtues  and  piety 
The  godmothers  of  the  royal  infant  were  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  and 
the  countess  of  Peterborough  ;  her  godfather  was  the  earl  of  Denbigh 
She  lived  to  be  Rve  vears  old.' 

The  duchess  of  York  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  her  third  confine- 
ment, when  the  marriage  of  her  step-daughter,  the  princess  Mary«  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  took  place,  November  4th,  1677;  she  was  present 
in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  princess  in  St.  James's  palace,  when  those 
nuptials,  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  de- 
scendants, were  solemnized.  King  Charles,  who  was  very  facetious  on 
this  occasion,  bade  the  bishop  of  London  ^^  make  haste  with  the  rere- 
mony,  lest  his  sister  should  be  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  mean  timt^  aiid 
so  spoil  the  marriage." ' 

*  Journal  of  James  II.  '  Sandford. 

^  MS  Diary  of  Dr.  Edward  Lake,  archdeacon  of  Exeter,  and  preceptor  to  the 
pniicosses  Mary  and  Atine  This  valuable  historical  document  is  the  property 
vf  W.  MerrivaU  Esq.,  and  k«,  we  believe,  intended  for  publication,  enriched  witk 
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Three  dayi  afterwards,  the  boy,  whom  his  majesty  had  thus  merrily 
anticipated,  was  born.  Dr.  Lake  makes  the  foliowing  notice  of  thii 
event  in  his  MS.  diary :  ^  On  Wednesday,  7th,  at  nine  in  the  eveninj^, 
the  duchess  was  safely  delivered  df  a  prince,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
whole  court,  except  the  Clarendon  party.  The  child  is  but  little,  but 
sprightly,  and  likely  to  live." 

The  new-born  prince  was  christened,  the  next  evening,  with  great 
pomp,  by  Dr.  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham ;  king  Charles  acted  as  sponsor 
for  his  infant  nephew  on  this  occasion,  assisted  by  his  nephew  the 
prince  of  Orange.  The  litile  princess  Isabella  was  the  godmother ;  being 
only  fifteen  months  old  herself,  she  was  represented  by  her  governess, 
the  lady  Frances  Villiers.'  King  Charles  bestowed  his  own  name  on 
his  nephew,  and  created  him  duke  of  Cambridge,  an  ominous  title,  which 
had  successively  been  borne  by  three  of  the  duke  of  York's  sons,  by  his 
first  duchess,  who  had  all  died  in  infancy. 

The  small-pox  broke  out  in  St.  James's  palace,  three  days  after  the 
christening  of  the  prince ;  the  princess  Anne  fell  sick  of  it,  and  a  grea' 
mortality  took  place  among  the  members  of  their  royal  highnesses 
household.  Among  the  rest,  the  lady  governess  of  the  royal  children, 
lady  Frances  Villiers,  died  on  the  23d  of  November.'  The  young 
duchess  of  York,  however,  showed  so  little  fear  of  the  infection,  either 
for  herself  or  her  infant  son,  that,  on  the  3d  of  December,  she  received 
a  visit  from  her  step-daughter,  Anne,  in  her  lying-in-ciiamber,  the  first 
time  that  princess  was  permitted  to  leave  her  room.  That  visit,  in  all 
probability,  brought  the  infection  to  the  little  prince,  for  an  eruption, 
which  was,  doubtless,  an  indication  of  the  same  malady,  appeared  on 
his  body  and  under  his  arm,  and  this  being  ignoranily  repelled  by  his 
nurses,  caused  his  death  in  a  convulsion  fit,  on  the  12ih  of  December.' 
•*This  day,"  notes  Dr.  Lake,  "4)etween  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock, 
Charles  duke  of  Cambridge  died  at  St.  James's,  not  without  suspicion 
of  being  ill  managed  by  Mrs.  Chambers,  who  pretended  to  recover  him. 
When  he  was  opened,  all  his  vital  parts  were  found  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state,  so  that,  to  all  appearance,  he  might  have  lived  many  year&, 
had  not  Mrs.  Chambers,  and  Mrs.  Manning,  the  dry  nurse,  struck  in  the 
humour  which  appeared,  instead  of  putting  on  a  cole  leaf  to  draw  it  out. 
The  whole  court  testified  great  concern  at  this  event,  and  the  duke  was 
never  known  to  grieve  so  much  at  the  death  of  any  of  his  other  chil- 
dren." The  remains  of  this  lamented  babe  were  privately  interred  the 
day  after  his  decease,  in  the  evening,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  like 
those  of  his  sister,  the  princess  Catharine,  were  deposited  in  the  vault 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The  demise  of  the  first-born  son  of  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  York  was  announced  with  formal  ceremony  to  all  the 
fovereigns  of  Europe   by  the  British   ambassadors   resident  at   their 

the  valuable  notes  of  that  gentleman,  who,  with  his  wonted  coiiriesy  ami  lil)e- 
rality,  has  in  the  mean  time  favoured  us  with  the  use  of  the  MS.,  with  liberty  of 
taking  extracts  for  the  present  and  succeeding  volumes  of  the  *' Lives  of  1h« 
Queens  of  Kngland,"  an  obligation  which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  too  highly 

»  Dr.  Lake's  Diary.     Sandford.  «  Dr. 

'Ssndford  says,  the  1 1th  of  December. 
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respecUvo'  tourls.     Letters  of  condolence  were  sent  in  return,  and  then 
itf  somft  reason  to  believe,  that  a  court  mourning  was  worn  for  him.' 

Wali&r's  graceful  little  poem  on  the  death  of  the  infant  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, commences  with  an  allusion  to  the  immature  age  of  the  royal 
mother,  to  which  he,  with  great  probability,  attributes  the  early  deathf 
of  her  oflspring,  and  from  the  same  circumstance  insinuates  consoiiog 
expectations  for  the  future. 

"The  failing  blossoms  which  a  young  plant  beara 

Engage  our  hopes  for  ihe  succeeding  /ears ; 
•  *  •  •  •  • 

Heaven,  as  a  first  fruit,  claimed  that  lovely  boy, 
The  next  shall  live  to  be  the  nation's  joy." 

How  deeply  the  duke  of  York  felt  his  bereavement,  maybe  perceived 
from  the  unafifected  expresssion  of  parental  anguish  with  which  he  alludes 
to  it,  in  his  reply  to  a  letter  of  condolence  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
addressed  to  him  on  the  event,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  replaced  his  newly- 
wedded  consort  in  her  former  position  of  prospective  heiress  to  England, 
was  doubtless  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  himself.  James,  however,  had 
the  charity  to  give  his  son-in-law  credit  for  sincerity.  He  says,  ^  I  will 
not  defer  letting  you  know  1  do  easily  believe  the  trouble  you  had  for 
the  loss  of  my  son.  I  wish  you  may  never  have  the  like  cause  of 
ti^uble,  nor  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a  son.  I  shall  now  say  no  more  lo 
you,  because  this  bearer  can  inform  you  of  all  things  here,  as  also  that 
you  shall  always  find  me  as  kind  as  you  can  desire."  This  letter  is 
superscribed,  ^''  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange." 

William  was  plotting  against  his  unfortunate  father-in-law  at  this  very 
period,  as  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  times  will  prove.* 

The  death  of  the  infant  hope  -of  England  soon  ceased  to  trouble  any 
one  save  the  sorrowing  parents,  by  whom  his  loss  was  long  and  deeply 
mourned.  While  Mary  Beatrice  continued  in  a  feverish,  agitated  state, 
her  nerves  weakened,  both  from  recent  childbirth,  and  the  grief  which 
preyed  upon  her  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  her  boy,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  several  deaths  in  St.  James's  palace,  she  was  one  night  ter- 
rified with  a  frightful  vision  connected  with  the  decease  of  the  governess 
of  the  princesses,  lady  Frances  Villiers,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
thus  related  by  Dr.  Lake  in  his  diary :  '^  This  day  I  heard  an  account 
of  a  dream  which  the  duchess  iiad,  and  which  greatly  discomposed  hei 
—viz.,  that  whilst  she  lay  in  bed  the  lady  Frances  Villiers  appeareci  to 
her,  and  told  her  that  ^  she  was  damned,  and  was  in  the  flames  of  hell ;' 
whereto  she  answered,  ^  How  can  this  be }  I  cannot  believe  it.'  To 
which  the  lady  replied, '  Madam,  to  convince  you,  feel  my  hand,'  which 
•eemed  so  extremely  hot,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  duchess  to  en- 
ijure  it ;  whereat  she  awoke,  much  affrighted,  and  told  the  drean^  to 

'  See  the  earl  of  Manchester's  correspondence  with  king  William's  minister* 
■bout  the  death  of  queen  Anne  s  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  where  the  ceremo 
nials  used  on  tie  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge  are  mentioned 
ts  the  proper  precedent  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  court  of  France,  af 
will  be  fuUy  related  in  the  Life  of  Queen  Anne,  ^  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  £ng 
•«.nd,"  vol.  X. 

*Soe  l>alryiaple'8  Appendix,  and  Sidney  Papers,  edited  by  W.  Blencowe,  Ewq 
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leveral  of  her  visitants.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,'  and  other  of  the  decea^tiu 
lady^s  relations  seenied  rauch  concerned  at  the  duchess  for  relating  a, 
and  indeed  it  occasioned  a  deal  of  discourse,  bo\h  in  the  town  and  the 
city." 

At  a  period  when  the  possibility  of  supernatural  appearances  was 
generally  believed,  we  may  imagine  the  sensation  which  the  circulation 
of  so  awful  a  tale  excited  among  the  noble  kindred  of  the  deceased 
lady-governess,  and  the  bitter  feelings  of  indignation  which  would  be 
kindled  in  their  hearts  against  her  royal  highness,  for  mentioning  a  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  impress  the  superstitious  with  the  notion  that 
lier  ladyship's  soul  was  in  a  state  of  perdition.  The  imprudence  of  the 
duchess  of  York  in  relating  such  a  dream,  was  the  greater,  because  she 
was  of  a  ditferent  religion  from  the  defunct  The  only  apology  that 
ran  be  offered  for  sucli  folly,  is  comprised  in  the  unfortunate  propensity 
of  this  princess  for  telling  everything  that  occupied  her  mind,  and  the 
weak  state  of  her  health  and  spiiits  at  this  juncture.  The  incident 
itself  is  curious,  from  its  similarity  to  several  stories  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  which  assume  to  be  founded  on  family  traditions;  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  their  authors  could  have  had  access  to  a  strictly 
private  document,  like  Dr.  Lake's  Journal,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
dream  of  the  duchess  of  York  was  never  before  in  print.  The  tangible 
proof  which,  to  her  inexpressible  horror,  that  princess  fancied  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  lady  Frances  Villiers  gave  her  of  its  woful  condition,  is 
in  singular  coincidence  with  the  dialogue  which  the  sister  of  lord  Tyrone 
has  recorded  that  she  held  with  the  apparition  of  her  brother,  and  the 
thrilling  touch  which  branded  her  arm  with  the  mark  of  his  burning 
£ngers.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  lines  of  Scott,  in  another  ver- 
sion of  the  same  story,  the  fiaron  of  Smallholme,  where  the  spectre  saye 
to  the  lady,  in  reply  to  an  anxious  question  as  to  the  state  of  hi6 
soul — 

"*Thi8  awful  sign  receiver 
He  laid  his  left  hand  on  an  oaken  plank, 
His  right  on  the  lady's  arm; 
The  lady  shrank  and   fainting  sank, 
For  the  toucii  was  fiery  warm." 

The  most  marvellous  gossips  of  the  court  of  the  second  Charles  did 
not,  however,  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  fair  arm  of  her  royal 
Highness  bore  the  slightest  marks  the  next  morning,  of  the  scorching 
fingers  of  the  ghostly  visitant  who  had  presented  herself  to  her  slumber- 
ing unrest,  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  If  lady  Frances  Villiers  had  been 
permitted  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  it  would  have  been  more 
reasonable  for  her  to  have  appeared  to  her  own  good-for-nothing  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,  to  warn  her  of  the  sinfulness  of  her  conduct  with  the 
oewly-wedded  prince  of  Orange,  than  to  have  needlessly  alfrighietl  the 
innocent  duchess  of  York  in  the  midst  of  her  aiHiction  ^or  the  premar 
lure  death  of  her  son. 

The  following  brief  letter  of  ceremony  appears,  by  the  date,  to  hare 

^^^^^■^^■^"~~^"~""^~~'^^"~~"^"^^^~-^"^"-^"~^~^^^""~ '         "       ' '  ■■.II    .1 .  - 

'  This  lady  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thcophilus,  enrl  of  Suffolk ;  she  was 
mairicd  to  air  Edward  Viliiers;  her  ton  was  the  first  earl  ol  Jersey. 
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been  written  by  Mnry  of  Modena,  during  the  ephemeral  existence  of  the 
little  pnnce,  though  she  does  not  mention  him ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  thai 
have  been  preserved  of  those  penned  by  her  when  duchess  of  York. 

The  Duchess  of  York  to  King  Louis  XIV. 

"  London,  5  December,  1677. 
«Sir, 

*^  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  majesty  for  the  extraordinary  marks  of  kind* 

ness  I  have  received  on  your  pan  from  Monsieur  Courtin,  your  ambassador.    1 

leavf*  it  to  him  to  express  to  you  the  grateful  sense  I  liave  of  it,  and  1  have  also 

prayed  him  to  assure  your  majesty  of  the  profound  respect  with  which  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  majesty's  very  aflectionate  sister,  cousin,  and  servant, 

«Mahik.'* 

A  curious  contemporary  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice^^  supposed  to  be  a 
L#eiy,*  represents  her  decorated  with  an  orange  scarf.  This  she  probably 
wore,  in  compliment  to  the  marriage  of  her  royal  step-daughter  with  the 
prince  of  Orange.  Mary  Beatrice  always  kept  up  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  both.' 

Before  Mary  of  York  had  been  married  many  months,  reports  that  she 
was  sick  and  sorrowful  reaching  the  British  court,  the  duchess  of  York 
determined  to  pay  her  an  incognito  visit,  accompanied  by  the  princess 
Anne,  under  the  protection  of  the  queen's  lord-chamberlain,  the  earl  of 
Ossory,  who  was  the  husband  of  a  Dutch  lady.  When  her  royal  high- 
ness had  arranged  her  little  plans,  she  confided  her  wish  to  king  Charles, 
and  obtained  his  permission  to  undertake  the  journey.  The  duke  of 
York,  who  was  painfully  anxious  about  his  beloved  daughter,  gratefully 
acceded  to  his  consort's  desire  of  visitmg  her,  and  m  a  familiar  letter 
"  to  his  Sonne,  the  prince  of  Orange,"  he  announces  to  him  "  that  the 
duchess  and  the  princess  Anne  intend  coming  to  the  Hague  very  incog' 
nito^  having  sent  Robert  White  on  before,  to  hire  a  house  for  them,  as 
near  the  palace  of  his  daughter  as  possible ;  and  that  they  would  take 
lord  Ossory  for  their  governor."* 

The  unostentatious  manner  in  which  the  duchess  wished  to  make  her 
visit  to  her  stepdaughter,  the  princess  of  Orange,  proves  tfiat  it  was  sim« 
ply  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her,  and  giving  her  the  comfort  o^  her 
sister's  society,  unrestrained  by  any  of  the  formal  and  fatiguing  ceremo- 
nials which  royal  etiquette  would  have  imposed  upon  all  parties,  if  she 
had  appeared  in  her  own  character.  Considering  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  three  ladies,  the  affeciionate  terms  on  which  they  had  always  lived 
together,  and  the  conjugal  infelicity  of  the  lately  wedded  princess  of 
Orange  at  that  time,  her  sickness  and  dejection,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Mary  Beatrice  undertook  this  expedition  with  the  princess  Anne  in 
consequence  of  some  private  communication  from  the  pining  invalid, 
expressive  of  her  anxious  desire  to  see  them,  and  confide  to  them  some 
of  the  trials  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  heart  in  that  uncongenial 
land  of  strangers.* 

'  Inediied  MS.  in  the  Archives  des  Aflaires  Etrungere,  communicated  by  moo 
licur  Dumont,  through  the  favour  and  kind  permission  of  monsieur  Guizot! 

*  Now  at  the  George  Hotel,  Kilmarnock.         '  See  Ellis's  Royal  Letters,  vtiL  iU 
'  Dal rym pie's  Appendix,  pp.  12,  20. 

*  Thi.  cuiious  portion  of  the  personal  history  of  Mary  If.,  which  has  been 
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Sir  William  Temple,  the  British  resident,  to  whom  the  duke  of  York 
had  written  lo  explain  the  desire  of  the  duchess  to  waive  the  public 
..«A;ognition  of  her  rank  in  his  daughter's  court  on  this  occasion,  says, 
in  reply — 

"  May  ii  please  your  royal  highness, 

*  I  received  yestertlay  morning,  by  Mr.  While,  the  honour  of  a  letter  from 
ynur  highness,  with  a  command  which  it  will  be  Yery  difiicult  to  perform  here. 
I  mean  that  of  helping  her  highness  to  be  incognito  in  this  place.  The  prince 
bein^  yet  absent,  and  ilie  pensioner  too,  I  spoke  of  it  to  monsieur  Van  Lewen, 
who  wad  hard  to  be  persuaded  that  the  honours  due  to  her  highness  by  the 
St'ites  upon  such  occasion  i»hould  not  be  performed  solemnly  at  her  landing.  But 
haTing  acquainted  him  with  the  absoluteness  of  your  highness's  commands,  both 
by  your  letter,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  White,  I  prevailed  with  him  to  make  nQ 
mention  of  it  to  the  States  till  the  prince's  return,  and  this,  I  hope,  may  lie 
to-ni^t,  or  to-morrow  at  farthest. 

**For  a  house  to  receive  her  highness  and  lady  Anne,  with  their  attendants, 
there  was  no  choice  at  all  in  it,  and  so  the  princess  dowager's  house  is  making 
ready  for  this  purpose,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  in  order  by  to-morrow.  1  couhl 
not  persuade  sir  Gabriel  Sylvius  and  Mr.  White  to  allow  me  any  other  part  in 
this  care  besides  leaving  the  whole  house  empty,  which  I  did  early  this  morning, 
and  they  (White  and  Sylvius)  with  the  prince's  servants,  in  all  the  diligenct 
that  could  be,  of  preparing  it  for  her  highness's  reception.^' ' 

Temple  pleasantly  adds  that  these,  the  worthy  Dutch  officials,  who 
were  thus  actively  exerting  their  national  propensity  to  household  puri- 
fications, in  cleansing  and  trimming  up  the  Old  Court,  as  the  dowager- 
palace  of  the  Hague  was  called,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fair  and 
illustrious  travellers  from  England,  ^  would,  besides  the  honour  of  such 
a  piece  of  gallantry,  have  very  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  there  such  a 
princess  as  in  all  kinds,"  continues  his  excellency,  "  1  do  believe  is  very 
hard  to  be  seen  anywhere  else."  He  dismisses  the  subject  with  a  wish 
that  ^^  the  weather  were  but  as  fair  as  the  wind,  and  then  the  adventure 
might  be  very  soon  and  very  happily  achieved."' 

This  letter  is  dated  October  1 1,  n.  s.,  being  the  first  of  that  month  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  in  England.  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princess 
Anne  arrived  at  the  Hague  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  written.  Their  visit 
appears  to  have  put  the  whole  of  the  British  embassy  to  the  rout,  for 
Temple  writes,  to  Lawrence  Hyde — 

"■  Hor  highness's  coming  removed  both  your  family  and  mine  at  a  very  short 
warning,  and  I  got  into  the  next  house  I  could  find.  She  was  so  resolved  upon 
the  incognito  here,  and  in  that  design  so  afraid  of  an  ambassador,  that  my  paif 
was  chiefly  not  to  trouble  her,  or  interrupt  that  design.''  * 

The  Visit  was  a  flying  one.  Temple  in  the  same  letter,  which  is  dated 
October  25th,  says,  ^^  The  duchess  went  away  on  Monday  morning  with 
very  fair  weather,  and  a  reasonable  good  wind,  but  I  doubt  may  have 
had  but  a  loitering  passage,  as  it  has  proved  since." 

The  duchess  and  the  princess  Anne  had  evidently  enjoyed  iheir  expe« 
dition,  and  gave  a  very  favourable  report  of  their  entertainment  to  James 

fully  concealed  from  the  English  reader,  will  be  related  in  the  hfe  of  tu'r 
princess. 

^  Letters  of  fir  William  Temple,  vol.  iv.,  p.  444.  *  Fuid 

'Clarendon  Correspondenca. 
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who  expresses  his  acknowledgments  to  William  for  the  hospitality  the} 
liad  received,  in  these  friendly  terras : — 

"  London,  Oct,  18,  1678. 
**  We  came  hither  on  Wednesday  from  Newmarket,  and  the  same  night,  pre- 
Bcntly  after  eleven,  tlie  duchess,  my  wife,  arrived  here,  so  satisfied  with  hei 
journey  and  with  you  as  I  never  saw  anybody;  and  I  must  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks  from  her  and  from  myself  for  her  kind  usage  by  you.  I  should  say  mora 
on  this  subject,  but  I  am  very  ill  at  compliments,  and  you  care  not  for  them/' ' 

The  letter  contains  also  some  confidential  observations  on  the  plot 
which  had  been  concocted  by  his  enemies  with  the  assistance  of  Oatea, 
Tong,  and  their  confederates,  for  the  ruin  of  himself,  the  queen,  and  other 
persons  of  their  unpopular  creed. 

When  the  duchess  of  York  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  Hague,  she 
found  her  lord  vainly  attempting  to  grapple  with  the  storm,  which  hiJ 
been  mysteriously  conjured  up  by  his  subtle  foes.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  the  public  mind  became  so  greatly  irritated  against  James, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  seat  at  the  coUncil  board,  and  the 
next  demand  of  the  triumphant  faction  was,  that  he  should  be  excluded 
from  the  presence  of  his  royal  brother.  His  friends  advised  him,  timid 
counsellors  as  they  were,  to  retire  to  the  Continent  with  his  family,  but 
his  proud  spirit  revolted  from  a  proceeding  that  might  be  construed  into 
guilt  or  cowardice.  The  king  urged  him  to  bafHe  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies,  by  returning  to  tiie  communion  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  to  afford  him  a  plausible  excuse  for  doing  so,  sent  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates  to  argue  with  him,  on  the  grounds  of 
lus  secession. 

James,  whatever  might  be  his  defects  as  a  theologian,  was  too  honest 
to  sacrifice  his  principles  to  his  interest.  His  grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  had  made  no  scruple  of  giving  up  his  protestantism  to  conciliate 
the  majority  of  his  subjects,  facetiously  observing,  **  that  the  kingdom 
of  F' ranee  was  worth  a  mass."  James  would  ralher  have  lost  a  world 
than  dissembled  an  opinion,  or  acted  in  violation  to  his  conscience.  He 
was  not  like  his  ease-loving  brother  Charles  II.,  the  supple  reed  that  bent 
in  accordance  with  the  changes  of  the  wind  and  rose  again  unbroken, 
but  the  proud  and  stubborn  oak  that  would  not  bend  before  the  coming 
storm,  though  it  should  uproot  him.  The  king,  thinking  to  purchase 
peace  for  himself  by  his  brother's  absence,  urged  him  to  go  abroiid  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  James  replied,  '^  that  he  would  only  do  so  ia 
obedience  to  his  majesty's  written  commands,  or  it  would  be  pretended 
that  he  had  fled  on  account  of  some  misdemeanour." 

Charles  conveyed  the  order  for  his  absence  in  the  form  of  an  aflec- 
tionate  letter,  concluding  with  these  words : — 

•*  Yoi;  may  easily  believe  with  what  trouble  I  write  this  to  you,  there  beii.g 
nothing  I  am  more  sensible  of  than  the. constant  kindness  you  have  everVvad  for 
me,  and  I  ho])e  you  are  so  just  to  me  as  to  be  assured  that  no  absence  or  anything 
else  can  ever  change  me  from  being  truly  and  kindly  yours, 

«  C.  R." 

James  requested   to  be  permitted  to  take  his  beloved  daughter  thi 

*  Dalryin])le"s  Appendix. 
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IMribcess  Anne,  which  was  at  first  readily  granted  by  the  king,  bat 
day  or  two  before  that  fixed  for  their  departure,  his  majesty  was  cofb 
pelied  to  rescind  that  permission,  so  great  was  the  jealousy  entertainc({ 
by  the  people  lest  her  father  should  attempt  to  shake  her  attachment  to 
the  church  of  England.  The  duchess,  "  who,"  to  use  his  own  touching 
expression,  ^^  was  to  bear  a  part  in  all  his  traverses  and  misfi):  lunes,'' 
resolved  to  share  his  exile,  although  that  determination  involved  a  sepa- 
ration from  her  only  surviving  infant,  for  even  the  solace  of  the  little 
f  rincf»B  Isabella's  company  was  denied  to  her  parents,  and  this  was  a 
ftevere  trial  to  boiii. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^^  that  the  first  dye  years  she 
spent  in  England,  were  the  happiest  of  her  whole  life."*  They  em- 
braced the  halcyon  period  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  were,  as  re- 
garded her  own  position,  years  of  festive  splendour  and  great  popularity, 
bat  they  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  children,  and  embittered  by  the 
infidelities  of  a  husband,  who  was  the  first,  last,  and  only  object  of  her 
afiection.  The  next  five  years  were  destined  to  be  years  of  adversity  to 
her  and  the  duke.  She  always  said,  ^^  that  she  considered  their  mutual 
misfortunes  commenced  with  their  banishment  to  Flanders,'^  which  she 
called  ^* their  first  exile."'  The  troubles  of  the  duke  of  York  beifan 
much  earlier,  and  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1672. 

^  The  late  king  my  husband,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  days  of  her 
widowhood,  to  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Chaillot,  ^  was  the  great  admiral 
of  England  when  he  was  the  duke  of  York,  and  when  he  used  to  return 
in  triumph,  after  his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  the  people  adored  him. 
He  understood  both  naval  afilairs  and  commerce,  all  his  study  was  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  by  relieving  them  from  the  burden 
of  taxes ;  and  at  that  time  he  was  passionately  beloved  by  all  the  mari- 
time classes."'  James  himself  occasionally  adverts,  more  in  sorrow  than 
n  anger,  to  the  change  in  popular  opinion,  which  took  place  in  cons&- 
4ueuce  of  the  change  in  his  religious  opinions.  ^^  Before  that  time  thr 
duke  was  *ne  darling  of  the  nation,  for  having  so  often  and  so  freely 
venture'  iiii  life  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  king  and  country, 
and  for  having  been  always  active  and  industrious  in  carrying  on  every- 
thing either  as  to  trade  or  navigation,  that  might  tend  to  their  advantage, 
but  no  sooner  was  the  alarm  given  of  his  having  turned  papist,  than  all 
these  merits  were  blotted  out  from  their  memory,  and  he  was  set  upon, 
on  every  side,  as  the  common  enemy."* 

The  letter  from  king  Charles,  enjoining  his  brother's  absence  fr(Mii, 
England,  was  written  on  the  28 ih  of  February.  Their  royal  high- 
nesses being  compelled  to  make  hasty  preparations  for  their  voyage, 
were  ready  to  embark  on  the  3d  of  March.  King  Charles  came  on  that 
day  to  bid  them  farewell.  They  were  greatly  afflicted  at  leaving  their 
Country  and  their  children,  but  the  king  appeared  like  one  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  The  weather  was  very  stormy,  and  his  majesty,  who  had 
perhaps  some  misgivings,  seemed  then  as  anxious  to  delay  the  moment 

'  MS.  >'«)inoriiil8  of  Maiy  of  Modena,  in  the  Archives  an  Royauint*  de  Prance 
'Ibid.  "Ibid.  King  James,  voL  i 
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of  parting  as  he  had  been  before  to  urge  it.  "The  wind  is  ct»ntmry/ 
8aid  he,  to  Jaraes ;  "  you  cannot  go  on  board  at  present,"  and  his  eyes 
suilused  with  tears. 

Mary  Bealrice,  who  considered  that  her  husband  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  crooked  policy  of  his  royal  brother^s  cabinet,  and  that  Charles 
himself  had  acted  with  a  selfish  disregard  of  everything  but  his  own 
ease,  exclaimed,  reproachfully — 

'^What,  sir,  are  you  grieved?  —  you  who  send  us  into  exile!  Of 
course,  we  must  go,  since  you  have  ordained  it." 

She  afterwards  blamed  herself  for  this  resentful  burst  of  feeling.  *'  1 
was  wrong,"  she  said,  "  to  speak  to  his  majesty  as  [  did :  it  was  no 
fault  of  his.  He  was  placed  in  a  cruel  strait,  and  was  compelled  to  yie)d 
to  the  clamours  of  our  enemies."  * 

On  the  4th  of  March,  the  duke  and  duchess  bade  a  sorrowful  farewrll 
to  England,  and  embarked  for  Holland.  They  must  have  had  a  long 
and  stormy  passage,  for  they  did  not  land  till  the  12th.  The  prince  of 
Orange  came  to  meet  them,  attended  by  many  persons  of  rank,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  Hague  with  every  demonstration  of  respect.  When 
they  arrived  there,  the  prince  drew  out  all  his  guard,  to  the  number  of 
3000,  before  his  father-in-law;  and  when  the  duke  passed  them,  the 
prince  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  guards  du  corpSj  and  saluted 
him  with  his  sword  in  his  hand;  and  as  they  liled  ofl^  he  marched  at 
their  head,  repeating  the  same  courtesy,  though  the  duke  endeavouret) 
to  prevent  it.  The  slates-general,  upon  notice  of  their  royal  highnesses^ 
arrival,  desired  to  Lave  rendered  them  those  public  honours  which  were 
due  to  their  high  rank,  but  James  excused  it,  desiring  to  remain  in« 
cognito.* 

Alter  a  little  while,  their  royal  highnesses  removed  to  Brussels,  where 
they  occupied  the  same  house  where  Charles  JI.  had  resided  before  his 
Restoration.  Scarcely  were  they  settled  in  their  new  abode,  wlien  the 
reports  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  of  Orange, 
induced  the  duke,  whose  aifection  for  her  was  very  great,  to  go  and  visit 
her  at  the  Hague.  On  the  25th  of  April,  he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law 
I«awrence  Hyde,  from  that  place  :-^ 

"  I  am  to  jfefo  to-morrow  morning  to  Amsterdam,  and  shall  be  back  here  o;^ 
Friday;  and  next  week  I  go  to  my  house  at  Brussels,  and  take  Buda  in  iiiy  way.** 

James  rejoined  his  duchess  at  Brussels  the  first  week  in  May.  Soc.i 
after  his  departure  from  England,  lady  Shaftesbury's  butler  gave  infor- 
mation to  tlie  select  committee,  who,  like  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten, 
had  possessed  themselves  of  a  power  in  the  state  far  more  oppressive 
than  regal  despotism,  that  the  duke  of  York  was  coming  back  in  June 
at  the  head  of  00,000  men,  furnished  by  the  king  of  France,  to  assist  the 
catholics.'  The  banished  duke,  meantime,  was  exerting  his  care  and 
foresight  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  those  who  had  the  direction  of 
the  naval  defences  of  England  to  guard  the  coasts  from  the  threatening 
urmaments  of  France. 

*  MS  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  in  the  Archives  au  Royanrne  de  Franc* 
Ecbard  '  Journal  of  James  IL 
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In  a  letter,  dated  May  the  Gih,  1 G79,  in  reply  to  two  addressed  to  him 
ty  the  duke  of  York,  the  faithful  Pepys  says — 

**  I  do  with  equnl  sliaine  and  grief  ob:<erve  how  much  your  highnesses  solioi 
tnde,  even  at  tliis  distance,  for  the  security  of  this  kingdom  against  the  power  ol 
France,  does  exceed  all  that  we  ourselves  liave  yet  expresised  upon  that  subject, 
tnherwise  than  by  a  general  but  inactive  restlessness  under  our  apprehension  of 
danger ;  but  without  any  alteration  made  since  your  royal  highness's  departure 
in  the  state  of  our  ships  or  coasts,  other  than  what  is  consequential  to  their  hav- 
ing \jiin  so  long  neglected.'* ' 

After  mentioning  that  his  majesty  had,  among  his  othe^  great  changes, 
put  the  Admiralty  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  who  were  by  no 
means  acquainted  with  naval  affairs,  he  continues — 

"  For  what  concerns  my  own  particular,  your  highnesjs  was  pleased  to  foretolt 
me,  at  your  going  hence,  what  1  was  soon  after  to  look  for,  and  it  is  come  to 
jmss.  For,  whether  1  will  or  no,  a  papist  I  must  be,  because  favoured  by  your 
royai  highness,  and  (bund  endeavouring, on  all  fitting  occasions,  to  express  in  tho 
best  manner  I  can,  the  duty  and  gratitude  due  to  your  highness  from  me.  But 
how  injuriously  soever  some  would  make  these  just  endeavours  of  mine  towards 
)onr  highness  inconsistent  with  Protestantcy,  neither  they,  nor  any  ill-usage  1  can 
receive  from  them,  shall  (by  the  grace  of  God)  make  me  any  more  quit  the  one, 
rlian  I  suspect  your  royal  highness  will  ever  take  offence  at  my  perseverance  in 
the  other." 

Pepys  then  states  the  desire  of  the  faction,  who  had  been  the  means 
of  driving  his  royal  highness  into  exile,  of  depriving  himself  of  the  post 
of  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  after  his  twenty  years'  hard  service,  to  the 
loss  of  healih,  and  almost  of  eyesight.  James  wrote  a  frank  and  manly 
letter  in  reply,  enclosing  an  earnest  recommendation  for  this  ol(>  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  nation  to  the  king,  telling  him  that  he  hoped  his 
majesty  would  grant  his  request.  ^'1  am  sure,"  says  he,  "he  ought; 
and  it  will  do  more  good  to  reward  one  old  servant  than  to  take  off 
•  wenty  mutineers.*' 

The  duke's  letter  found  honest  Pepys  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  upon 
no  less  charges  than  those  of  popery,  felony,  piracy,  and  treason;  hi.*« 
attachment  to  his  royal  friend  and  benefactor  having  drawn  this  perse- 
cution upon  him,  as  he  hnnself  assures  the  duke.  In  conclusion,  he 
says,  "  1  pray  God  protect  you  and  her  royal  highness."* 

Their  prospects  were  anything  but  cheering.  The  bill  of  exclusion 
had  been  read  twice  in  the  house,  and  only  prevented  from  passing  by 
the  king  suddenly  proroguing  the  parliament ;  on  which  occasion, 
Shaftesbury,  who  was  .the  president  of  the  privy  council,  had  declared 
aloud,  ^^  that  whoever  had  advised  the  king  to  that  measure  should  pay 
for  their  presumption  with  their  heads.'" 

In  July,  the  duchess  of  Modena  came  from  Italy  to  Brussels  to  visit 
her  daughter,  and  Mary  Beatrice,  after  a  separation  of  upwards  of  five 
year»4  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  embracing  her  beloved  mother  once 
more.  Their  separation  from  their  children  was  so  painful  to  the  duke 
iud  duchess  of  York,  that,  on  the  8th  of  August,  James  wrote  an  urgent 

'  Pepys"  Correspondence,  five  vols,  of  Memoirs  and  Correspondance,  edited  i.y 
lire!  B.'-aybrooke. 
•  ibid.,  vol.  V.  •Journal  of  the  Lords.     TompJ^ 
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letter  to  the  king,  his  brother,  entreating  him  to  permit  them  to  joii.him 
and  the  duchess  at  Brussels.  Charles  consented,  and  tlie  two  princesses, 
Anne  and  the  infant  Isabella,  commenced  their  journey  together  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month.* 

Before  the  re-united  family  had  been  together  many  days,  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  sent  an  express  to  James,  to  apprise  him  o(  the  alarming  ill- 
ness of  the  king,  who  had  commanded  him  to  request  his  royal  highness 
to  hasten  to  him,  in  as  private  a  manner  as  he  could,  bringing  no  more 
persons  than  were  absolutely  necessary;  and,  therefore,  advised  him  to 
leave  the  duchess  behind.  Even  if  this  caution  had  not  been  given, 
Mary  Beatrice  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  left  the  two  princesses 
alone  in  a  foreign  country.  James  acquainted  no  one  but  her  with  his 
journey;  and,  taking  with  him  only  lord  Peterborough,  colonel  Legge, 
his  favourite  Churchill,  and  a  barber,  he  set  out  from  Brussels  on  the 
8th  of  September.  The  first  night  he  arrived  at  Armentiers,  the  next  at 
Calais ;  but  the  wind  being  contrary,  he  could  not  sail  till  the  evening 
of  the  10th,  when,  disguising  himself  in  a  black  periwig,  he  crossed,  in 
a  French  shallop,  to  Dover,^  where  no  one  recognised  him,  except  the 
post- master,  who  was  an  honest  man,  and  lield  his  tongue.  He  took 
post  from  thence,  leaving  my  lord  Peterborough  behind,  who  was  un- 
able to  travel  so  fast,  and  arrived  the  same  night  in  London.  There  he 
got  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  went  first  to  Mr.  Fraud,  the  post-master, 
to  learn  the  news,  where  he  found,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  the  king 
was  much  better.  He  slept  at  sir  Allen  Apsley^s  house  in  St.  James's 
squace,  where  he  sent  for  his  brother-in-law,  Hyde,  and  Sidney  Godol- 
phin.  They  told  him,  ^^  his  coming  was  quite  a  secret,  perfectly  uii>us- 
pected  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  his  gang;''  and.  advised  him  to 
make  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Windsor,  before  it  got  abroad. 

Very  little  time  did  James  devote  to  sleep  that  night,  after  a  journey, 
which,  without  railroad  facilities  of  volition,  was  performed  at  railroad 
speed  ;  for  he  reached  Windsor  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Sep- 
tember 12,  having,  as  before  mentioned,  left  Brussels  only  on  ihe  8th 
The  king  was  so  much  recovered,  that  he  was  up,  and  shaving,  when 
the  royal  exile  entered,  unannounced,  and  was  the  first  to  apprise  him 
of  his  arrival.  The  suddenness  of  the  thing  surprised  Charles  at  first. 
James,  who  had  received  a  private  message,  telling  him  he  must  take 
the  whole  responsibility  of  his  return  on  himself,  as  the  king  was  fear- 
ful of  acknowledging  that  he  had  sent  for  }iim,^knelt,  and  begged  his 
majesty  lo  pardon  him  for  coming  before  he  was  recalled.' 

This  scene  being  over,  the  courtiers  flocked  about  the  duke  to  pay 
their  compliments,  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends,  for  his  presence 
ahVays  connnanded  respect  even  from  those  who  were  the  worst  aflected 
to  him.  The  loyal  and  virtuous  among  the  gentlemen  theif  at  Windsor, 
were  sincerely  glad  to  see  the  lawful  heir  of  the  crown  once  more  by 
the  sovereign's  side.  Evelyn,  for  one,  mentions  witii  sojne  complacency, 
^  that  when  he  came  to  Windsor  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  recovery 
he  saw  the  duke  of  York  and  kissed  his  hand."^ 

*  Fiieiu'^^we'*- Siilni'y  I':i|»fr"<.  '*  Journal  of. Injncs  II.  *  Iliul. 

•Ho  s)i»-"iks  M  i'h  (li^;,'ll^l  (if  the  romlncl  of  the  duke  of  Momnou'.Ii  and  iiia  fac 
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The  king  is  said  to  haye  exclaimed,  in  his  first  transport  at  seeing  the 
&ce  of  that  fraternal  friend  once  more,  ^^  that  nothing  should  part  them 
again.''*  The  voice  of  nature  was,  however,  speedily  stifled,  and  the 
only  real  concession  James  obtained,  was,  permission  to  transfer  his 
abode  from  Brussels  to  Scotland. 

James  left  London,  September  25th,  and  rejoined  his  anxious  consort 
at  Brussels,  October  1st.  The  duke  of  Villa  Hermosa,  in  whose  terri- 
tories they  had  taken  refuge,  had  paid  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princess 
Anne  courteous  attention  in  the  absence  of  his  royal  highness,  and  given 
a  grand  ball,  out  of  compliment  to  them,  which  they,  witli  the  duchess 
of  Modepa,  honoured  with  their  presence.  The  friendly  relations  which 
subsisted  between  the  duchess  of  York  and  her  step-daughters,  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  anything  like  envy,  jealousy,  or  disputes  on  their 
respective  modes  of  faith.  The  leaven  of  party  had  not  then  infused  its 
bitter  spirit  into  the  home  circle  of  the  unfortunate  James,  to  rend 
asunder  the  holiest  ties  of  nature,  under  the  sacred  name  of  religion. 
Both  he  and  his  consort  had  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  with 
the  conscience  of  the  princess  Anne,  as  we  find  from  the  following  tes« 
tiinony  of  one  of  her  biographers,  who  had  very  good' opportunities  of 
information. 

^At  Brussels,  the  princess  Anne  had  her  own  chaplain  allowed  her 
and  a  place  assigned  for  the  exercise  of  her  devotions,  according  to  tho 
church  of  England.  Nor  was  she  at  all  importuned  to  go,  or  ever  went, 
to  mass  with  her  father,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  her  protestant  servants 
who  attended  her  there,  but  the  family  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  manner  of  religious  difference  between  them,  which 
seems  strange,  if  his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of  York,  was  that  zealous 
bigoted  prince  as  he  is  represented  to  have  been.  For  where  could  he 
have  had  greater  opportunities  of  prevailing  with  his  daughter  to  have 
come  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  in  a  country  where  that  religion 
is  established.''' 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  left  Brussels  on  the  3d  of  October, 
accompanied  by  the  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella  and  the  duchess  of 
Modena,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange 
on  the  way.  They  had  a  tedious  voyage,  and  their  yacht,  with  the 
whole  of  the  royal  party  on  board,  grounded  near  D  rt,  and  remained 
aground  for  eighteen  hours,  but,  at  seven  the  next  .norning,  arrived 
safely  at  Delf  Haven.  There  they  entered  the  prince  of  Orange's  barge, 
which  was  towed  along  by  horses,  and  in  this  manner  they  reached  the 
Hague  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6t)i.     William  of  Orange 

'ion  at  that  time,  and  says — ^*This  duke,  whom  for  distinction  they  called  the 
Protestant  duke,  though  the  son  of  an  abandoned  woman,  the  people  made  theii 
doi.'*  Monmouth  was  at  that  time  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  force 
n  England,  and  his  design  of  supplanting  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  be- 
:anie  everyday  more  apparent  He  threatened  those  who  had,  in  obed'ence  ts 
the  king's  commands,  sent  for  his  royal  highness,  with  his  vengeance;  and  M'hei 
t  reconciliation  between  them  was  suggested,  he  peremptorily  refused  it. 

*  Reresby. 

*Life  of  ber  late  IVT^esty,  Queen  Anne,  in  two  vols     London  1721.     Vol  ^ 
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issig^ned  the  dowager  palace,  called  the  Old  Court,  for  their  resideneci 
ftnd  treated  them  with  much  respect.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  princpw 
Anne,  and  the  duchess  of  Modena,  supped  in  public  with  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange.'  While  they  were  taking  this  meal,  Mr.  Gallon 
Arrived  with  an  express  from  king  Charles,  to  his  hrother,  the  duke  of 
Tork,  recalling  him  and  his  family,  directing  them  to  embark  for  the 
Downs,  and  remain  there  till  further  orders.  The  duke  and  duchess 
were  better  pleased  with  this  mandate  than  tlieir  wily  son-in-law,  Wil- 
liam,«as  it  appears  by  his  remarks  to  Sidney. 

Mary  Beatrice  and  hex  lord  commenced  their  joyful  preparations  foi 
their  homeward  voyage,  on  the  8th.  The  duchess  of  Modena  felt 
severely  the  approaching  separation  from  her  beloved  daughter,  with 
whom  she  had  now  spent  two  months ;  and  when  they  all  appeared  for 
the  last  time  at  the  court  of  the  princess  of  Orange  that  evening,  her  coun- 
tenance bore  testimony  to  the  sorrow  that  filled  her  heart.  The  duke 
and  duchess  of  York,  with  the  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella  and  their 
retinue,  commenced  their  journey  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  accompanied  them  as  far 
as  Maesland  Sluys,  and  there  they  parted  on  apparently  affectionate 
terms.  This  was  the  last  time  James  and  his  daughter  Mary  ever  saw 
each  other.  Efe  had  had  too  much  reason  at  different  times  to  be  aware 
of  her  husband's  treacherous  intrigues  against  him,^  but  of  her  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  believe  ill  till  the  fact  was  forced  upon  him,  nine 
years  afterwards,  by  her  deeds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  party  excitement  in  England,  and  to  so  low  an 
ebb  was  the  power  of  the  crown  reduced,  that,  though  the  king  had 
promised  his  brother  that  he  and  his  family  should  revisit  London,  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  this  arrangement  secret,  and  to  feel  the  public 
pulse  by  the  previous  announcement  of  the  intended  change  to  Scotland, 
which  appeared  in  the  Gazette  :^ 

«  Newmarket,  Oct  7. 

'*  His  royal  highness  having  represented  to  his  majesty  that  he  conceives  it  in 
many  respects  more  proper  for  liim  to  be  in  his  majesty's  dominions  than  in 
those  of  another  princ,  and  made  it  his  humble  request  to  his  majesty  to  have 
his  leave  to  go  into  Scotland,  his  majesty  hath  granted  it,  and  it  is  presumed  that 

in  a  short  time  his  highness  will  proceed  thither." 

• 

The  passage  from  Holland  proved  very  stormy,  and  the  duchess  saf- 
fercd.  excessively  from  sea-sickness.  The  king  had  changed  his  mind 
about  their  coming  to  London,  and  ordered  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  reception  in  Scotland :  two  frigates  met 
them  in  the  Downs  with  orders  to  convey  their  royal  highnesses  to 
Leith  without  delay.  The  duchess  was  not  in  a  sbite  to  hazard  a  farther 
voyage,  neither  dared  the  duke  bring  her  on  shore  without  having  a 
written  permission  from  the  king ;  ill  as  she  was,  she  remained  iu  tht 

'  Supplementary  Pepys'  Correspon<lence.  •  Ibid. 

*  .Siclncy's  Diary  at  the  H.igue,  edited  by  Mr.  Blcncowe,  contains  abundant  evi 
j«^nre  of  the  treachery  of  William  against  his  uncle  and  fatlier-in-law,  toe  unlbi 
siuiate  Jame» 
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yacht  tossing  in  the  Downs,  while  an  express  was  sent  to  acquaint  hii 
majesty  with  her  distress,  and  praying  that  she  might  be  allowed  tu 
finish  her  journey  to  Scotland  by  land.  Her  dangerous  condition,  foi 
she  was  vomiting  blood,'  prevented  any  one  from  raising  an  objection, 
amJ,  least  of  all,  king  Charles,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  his  sister-in- 
law.  They  *a^J.  J  it  I'jal,  aiJ,  im\elliiig  post,  arrived  unexpectedly 
at  Si.  James  s  palace,  on  Sunday  night,  October  12th,  to  the  surprise  ol 
Bonip,  the  joy  of  others,  and  the  annoyance  of  many.  The  king  gave 
them  an  affectionate  welcome,  but  assured  his  brother  that  he  had  no 
power  to  protect  him  from  an  impeachment  and  its  consequences,  if  he 
persisted  in  remaining  in  England. 

The  duchess  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  great  ladies  who  came  to 
pay  her  compliments  to  Mary  Beatrice,  by  whom  she  was  very  affection 
aieiy  received.     When  Monmouth  heard  of  this,  he  was  so  angry  with 
his  wife  that  he  would  not  see  her.'     He  affected  to  be  personally  jealous 
of  the  duke  his  uncle. 

About  a  week  after  their  royal  highnesses'  arrival,  Sunderland  and 
Hyde  came  to  acquaint  the  duke  that  his  majesty  thought  it  desirable 
that  he  should  go  to  Scotland,  though  not  to  stay  longer  than  the  middle 
of  the  January  following.  However  irksome  this  mandate  was  to  James, 
he  replied,  that  "  his  majesty's  will  was  ever  a  law  to  him;'"  Mary 
Beatrice,  though  greatly  urged  by  king  Charles  to  remain  with  the  two 
princesses  Anne  and  Isabella,  at  St.  James's  palace,  determined  as  before 
to  share  the  wayward  fortunes  of  her  wandering  lord,  though  it  involved 
the  pangs  of  a  second  separation  from  her  child.  Her  high  sense  of 
conjugal  duty  proved  as  before  victorious  over  the  strong  impulses  of 
maternal  affection.  How  deeply  this  proof  of  the  love  and  self-devotion 
of  his  beautiful  young  consort  was  appreciated  by  the  banished  prince, 
may  be  perceived  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  recorded  her  conduct 
on  this  occasion  in  his  private  journal.  The  passage  shall  be  given  in 
his  own  words : 

^The  duchess,  notwithstanding  her  late  illness,  and  vomiting  blood 
at  sea,  the  short  time  it  was  designed  the  duke  should  stay  in  Scotland, 
and  the  king  pressing  her  for  that  reason  to  remain  at  court,  would 
nevertheless  accompany  him,  and  though  she  was  not  above  twenty 
years  old,  chose  rather,  even  with  the  hazard  of  her  life,  to  be  a  con- 
stant companion  of  the  duke  her  husband's  misfortunes  and  hardships, 
than  to  enjoy  her  ease  in  any  part  of  the  world  without  him.  But  it 
was  a  sensible  trouble  to  his  royal  highness  to  see  the  duchess  thui 
obliged  to  undergo  a  sort  of  martyrdom  for  her  affection  to  him,  and  he^ 
to  humour  the  peevish  and  timorous  dispositions  of  some  counsellori^ 
to  be  thus  sent  a  sort  of  vagabond  about  the  world.'?  ^ 

'  Life  of  James.  '  Bulstrode.  '  Journal  of  Jainet  l« 

*  James  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Phe  duke  and  duchess  of  York  set  out  for  Scotland — Princess  Anne  accompanies 
them  to  Hatfield — Inbospitality  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury — Tedious  journey  to 
the  north — Coldly  received  at  York — Feasted  at  Berwick — Honourable  recep- 
tion on  the  borders  of  Scotland — Public  entrance  into  Edinburgh — Residence 
at  Holyrood  abbey — Entertained  by  the  good  town — Specimens  of  the  cheer- 
James's  popularity  in  Scotland — Recalled  to  England — ^I'hey  embark  at  Leith 
— Arrive  safely  at  Whitehall — Gratifying  welcome — Complimented  by  the  city 
of  London — Lord  mayor  and  aldermen  kiss  Mary's  hand — Intrigue  of  the  ex 
c.^usionists — Their  royal  highnesses  embark  for  Scotland — Stormy  passage- 
Arrive  in  Kirkcaldy  bay — Met  and  welcomed  by  the  nobility — Magnificently 
entertained  by  the  duke  of  Rothes  at  Leslie-house — Portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice 
—Their  pompous  embarkation  at  Burnt-island — Honourable  reception  at  Leith 
— Mons  Meg  riven — Mary's  court  at  Holyrood  —  Popular  demeanour  of  the 
duke — Tea  first  used  at  the  duchess's  parties  at  Holyrood — Alarming  accident 
to  Mary  Beatrice  when  riding — Promises  to  give  up  equestrian  exercise- 
Death  of  her  little  daughter — Her  affliction — James  petitions  for  leave  to  take 
his  consort  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge-wells  for  her  health — The  request  refused — 
Arrival  of  the  princess  Anne — Gay  doings  at  Holyrood — Mary  Beatrice  pre 
sent  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scotch  parliament — Treated  again  by  the  good  town 
— Masks,  balls,  and  plays  at  Holyrood — Occurrences  of  the  winter — Pregnancy 
of  the  duchess  of  York — Delight  of  the  Scotch — The  duke  summoned  to  hi» 
brother's  court — Change  of  public  feeling — He  returns  to  fetch  his  duchess— 
Wreck  of  the  Gloucester — James's  fears  of  alarming  his  duchess — He  deter 
mines  to  return  by  sea — She  accompanies  him — Terrors  of  her  ladies — He? 
embarkation — Met  at  Erith  by  the  king  and  queen — Their  honourable  wel- 
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Mary  Beatrice  having  taken  a  sorrowful  leave  of  her  only  child,  set 
uut,  wilh  her  persecuted  lord,  for  Scotland,  Oct.  27,  1679^  having  been 
scarcely  permitted  to  remain  a  fortnight  in  London.  Brief  as  that  time 
was,  however,  greater  manifestations  of  a  change  in  popular  opinion 
towards  James  had  been  shown  than  was  at  all  agreeable  to  the  exclu- 
Monists.  Their  royal  highnesses  were  attended  at  their  departure  by  a 
cavalcade  of  coaches,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  brought 
them  several  miles  on  their  journey,  with  every  manifestation  of  syit 
pathy  and  respect.'  The  sorrowful  duke  and  duchess  required  a  cordial 
like  this  to  cheer  them  under  thei-  trials,  at  the  commencement  of  Uieif 

'  £chard.     Lin^ard. 
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ong  weary  pilgrimage  through  roads  always  bad,  but  now,  in  conse« 
quence  of  a  long  continuance  of  heavy  rains,  almost  impassable.  The 
princess  Anne  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Hatfield,  where  they  intended 
to  sup  and  sleep  the  first  night.  Cold  was  the  welcome  that  awaited 
the  royal  travellers  there.  Jumes  had  signiiied  his  inleniion  of  honour- 
ing the  earl  of  Salisbury  with  a  visit  at  Hatfjcld-house,  not  imagining 
that  the  earl,  though  politically  opposed  to  his  cause,  could  be  guilty 
of  a  paltry  manifestation  of  personal  ill-will  to  him  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  event  proved  how  greatly  James  had  miscalculated  the  nature  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  was  willing  to  owe  a  courtesy,  for  when  he,  with  his 
sick  and  sorrowful  consort  and  her  ladies,  arrived,  at  the  close  of  a  cold 
autumnal  day,  weary  and  out  of  spirits,  they  found  Hatfield-house  dark 
tud  desolate,  no  other  preparations  having  been  made  for  their  reception 
than  the  inhospitable  ones  of  removing  everything  that  might  have  con- 
duced lo  the  comfort  of  tired  guests.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  haQ 
withdrawn  himself  to  Quickshot,  a  place  about  six  miles  off,  whence  he 
sent  his  son  to  excuse  his  not  coming  to  wait  on  his  royal  highness, 
**  for  that  he  had  been  let  blood  five  days  before."  The  only  provisions 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  duke  and  duchess  that  appeared  were  two 
does  on  the  hall  table,  one  barrel  of  small-beer  in  the  cellar,  and  a  pile 
of  faggots.* 

Comparisons,  not  more  odious  than  correct,  were,  of  course,  freely 
made  between  the  inhospitable  lord  of  Hatfield  and  Nabal,  by  the  hungry 
followers  of  the  duke,  when,  like  Michael  Scott's  man, 

"  They  sought  bread  and  gat  nane." 

Fortunately  for  the  whole  party,  they  were  near  a  town  where  food 
was  to  be  obtained,  not  only  for  money,  but  for  love;  and  the  humblest 
tradesman  there  would  have  scorned  to  deny  it  to  the  brother  of  his 
sovereign.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  must 
have  gone  supperless  to  bed,  and  in  the  dark,  too,  for  there  were  neithei 
candles  nor  candlesticks  left  in  the  palatial  halls  of  Hatfield,  so  minutely 
careful  had  the  earl  been  to  remove  every  means  of  affording  the  slightest 
comfort  to  his  self-invited  guests. 

^  The  duke's  servants  sent  into  the  town  to  buy  all  things  necessary, 
even  lo  candles  and  candlesticks.  The  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  so  charitable  as  to  take  the  lord  Ossory  and  many  others  into  their 
houses,  where  they  were  well  entertained."* 

Such  is  the  account  exultingly  given  by  Algernon  Sidney  of  tho 
churlish  treatment  experienced  by  their  royal  highnesses  from  one  of  tho 
peers  of  his  party.  The  duchess  and  her  ladies  made  no  complaint. 
James  indicated  neither  anger  nor  surprise,  but,  probably  reminded  by 
conduct  so  unlike  the  munificent  hospitality  of  the  ancient  nobility  of 
England,  that  his  titled  host  came  not  of  gentle  blood,  retaliated  his  dis- 
eourtesy  with  the  lofty  contempt  it  merited,  by  declaring  '^  his  unwilling- 

*  Letters  of  Algernon  Sidney  to  Henry  Saville.  Esq.  The  two  does  were  pjo- 
babty  shot  by  the  young  lord  Cecil,  who  becime  a  staunch  adherent  of  Jariie* 
II.,  followed  his  fortunes  in  adversity  vviih  two  younfjer  brothers,  and  died  io 
Mt  servio3  at  St.  Germains,  a  ruined  man. 

*  Algernon  Sidney's  letters  to  Henry  Saville,  ambassador  at  the  ^ourt  of  Franc# 
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ness  to  be  burdensome  lo  so  poor  a  lora,"  and  directed  his  comptroller, 
sir  John  VVordeiu  lo  pay  for  uhal  had  been  consumed.  "The  steward 
actually  took  money  for  the  faggots,  and  received  eight  shillings  for  the 
fimall-beer."* 

To  such  depths  of  littleness  did  the  party,  who  had  succeeded  in 
driving  the  duke  of  York  from  his  royal  home  at  St.  Jameses,  descend  in 
their  feelings  of  personal  animosity,  that  even  the  incessant  rains  which 
rendered  the  northward  progress  peculiarly  harassing  and  gloomy  to  hira 
and  his  faithful  consort,  are  mentioned  wiih  spiteful  exultation  by  Al- 
gernon Sidney  in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Saville.  The  state  of  the  roads 
was,  indeed,  such  as  to  compel  their  royal  highnesses  to  travel  at  the 
funereal  pace  of  only  ten  miles  a-day,  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
They  were,  however,  received  very  well  in  all  the  towns  through  which 
they  passed,  except  York.* 

They  did  not  reach  that  city  till  the  6th  of  November.  James,  who 
had  resided  there  for  nearly  two  months  with  his  first  duchess  Anne 
Hyde,  in  the  year  1000,  expected  lo  be  received  with  the  same  honours 
and  demonstrations  of  affection  that  had  been  lavished  upon  him  thirteen 
years  ago,  when  he  came  fresh  from  his  great  naval  victory  over  the 
Dutch,  to  hold  his  ducal  court  in  regal  splendour  in  the  loyal  town  of 
York.  The  fickle  tide  of  popular  favour  had  strangely  ebbed  from  the 
royal  admiral  since  then.  Falsehood  had  done  its  work  successfully  in 
alienating  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  him.  It  was  asserted  that  he 
had  won  his  naval  victories  by  cowardice,  and  though  he  had  saved  the 
city  of  London  by  his  sagacity  and  personal  exertions  during  the  fire 
from  being  wholly  consumed,  he  was  accused  of  being  the  author  of  the 
conflagration.  If  any  one  asked  for  what  purpose  he  was  suspected  of 
having  comiuitted  so  enormous  an  act  of  folly,  it  was  replied,  for  the 
advancement  of  popery,  although  the  homes  and  properties  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholic citizens  had  been  blended  in  the  same  ruin  with  those  of 
their  Protestant  neighbours.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  too  absurd  to 
be  asserted  and  believed  at  that  moment. 

Loyalty  was  no  longer  the  fashion  at  York,  and  the  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  factious  mayor  and  corporation,  who  decided  that  no  public 
marks  of  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  duke  and  duchess.  The  sherifis, 
indeed,  did  their  duty,  by  riding  to  Tadcaster-bridge  lo  meet  the  royal 
travellers,  and  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Ainslaby,' 
in  the  minster  yard,  where  they  were  to  lake  up  their  abode  for  two  or 
three  days,  but  otherwise  their  entry  was  only  like  that  of  a  private 
family.  James  was  changed  in  person  as  well  as  in  fortune  since  his 
former  entrance  into  York,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  the  pride  of 
manly  beauty.  His  countenance  was  now  marked  by  the  ravage?  of  the 
small-pox,  and  prematurely  furrowed  by  care;  his  flowing  ringlets  were 
superseded  by  one  of  those  disguising  structures  called  a  periwig — io 
fine,  it  was  no  longer  the  gay  and  gallant  prince,  to  whom  they  had  paid 
their  flattering  homage  when  he  was  the  darling  of  the  nation  and  its 


^  Algernon  Sidney's  letters  to  Henry  Saville,  ambassadcr  at  the  court  of  Pmne« 
*  L:f>  o/  James  II  '  Drake  9  Antiquities  of  York. 
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hope;  but  a  melancholy,  persecuted,  and  calumniated  man,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  brother's  court,  as  the  preliminary  step  tor  wol*30 
usage. 

The  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  instead  of  giving  their  royal  highnesses 
8  public  welcome,  merely  waited  on  the  duke  in  private  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Ainslaby,  where  James  gave  them  audience  in  his  presence-chamber, 
and  the  deputy- recorder  addressed  a  compliment  to  him  on  his  arrival, 
in  tlie  name  of  the  town  and  corporation,  but  without  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  his  consort. 

Small  proof  did  the  republican  corporation  of  York  afford  of  th.ir 
courtesy  to  royalty  and  beauty  on  this  occasion;  for  they  offered  i.o 
mark  of  attention,  either  by  deed,  or  word,  to  Mary  Beatrice,  during  her 
sojourn  in  the  city,  from  which  she  and  her  lord  derived  their  title.  It 
IS  possible,  as  her  style  of  beauty  was  not  of  that  character  which  suits 
A  vulgar  taste,  that  they  might  consider  her  vastly  inferior  to  her  plump, 
round-faced,  English  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde,  the  duchess  of  York,  to 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed.'  Very  different  from  this  churlish  re- 
ception was  the  welcome  that  was  preparing  for  the  duke  and  duchess 
■  of  York,  in  that  hospitable  land  pf  warm  hearts,  to  which  they  were 
proceeding — the  ancient  realm  of  the  royal  Siuarts. 

The  first  order  that  was  made  in  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh,  "  anent 
the  coming  of  their  royal  highnesses,"  was  for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets;* 
doubtless,  a  very  necessary  operation  at  that  period,  and  they  took  plenty 
of  time  to  do  it  effectually,  withal,  since  the  order  is  dated  as  early  as 
October  29th.  Their  next  care,. in  contemplation  of  so  important  an 
event  as  the  arrival  of  the  heir  of  the  crown,  his  consort,  and  the  train 
of  proud  English  nobles  and  gentles,  who  were  expected  to  attend  them, 
was,  "  for  reducing  the  great  number  of  beggars,  who  are  wont  to  trouble 
all  j>ersons,  who  are  boune  there,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  place; 
therefore  it  was  earnestly  recommended,  that  Charles  Charteris  and  Tho- 

*  Charles  II.  testified  bis  displeasure  at  the  neglect  which  their  royal  highnesses 
had  experienced,  by  causing  a  stern  letter  of  reproach  to  be  addressed  to  the 
mayor  and  gentlemen  of  York  by  his  secretary  of  state,  signifying  that  he  expected 
thai  on  all  future  uccnsions,  when  the  duke  pa:>sed  that  way,  they  would  sliow 
him  that  respect  which  all  good  subjects  ou^ht  to  tiieir  sovereign's  brother.— 
Bulstrode.     Life  of  Jainos  II.     Drake's  Antiquities  of  York. 

•  Record  Book  of  the  council  of  the  good  town  of  Rdinburgh  for  the  year  KwQ 
vol.  xxix.  Through  the  great  courtesy  of  Adam  Black,  Esq.,  the  lord-provost  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Thomas  Sinclair,  Esq.,  the  town-council  clerk,  I  obtained  acc€9l 
U)  ihe  valuable  and  well-preserved  civic  records  of  that  city,  to  which  I  nm  Irt- 
debted  for  som^  highly  curious  particulars  connected  with  the  residence  of  Jamei 
II.  and  his  second  con^ort,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  Scotland,  when  duke 
and  <!uchessof  York,  and  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  northern 
metropolis  at  lliat  ()criod.  These  are  the  more  valuable,  as  especial  care  appear* 
to  have  been  taken,  after  the  rev'olution,  to  expunge  almost  every  other  record  of 
the  popularity  enjoyed  by  James  among  the  true  men  of  Scotland  while  he  an  J 
his  co^^orl  kept  court  in  Holyrood.  To  the  honour  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland,  be  it  remembered,  their  hands  were  unsullied  by  the  bribes  of  Franci 
mild  Holland  at  that  period  of  national  corruption,  when  the  names  of  the  politi* 
a1  agitators,  ir.iscalled  patriots,  Algernon  Sidney  and  Hampden  the  youogei 
oeeupy  so  disreputable  a  position  in  the  balance-sheet  of  Barillon. 
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mas  Douglas,  bailies,  should  take  effectual  means  for  ridding  ihc  sr«<^'1 
town  of  those  sturdy  nuisances."  By  the  dint  of  indefatiijable  scoiirg 
ings,  and  other  severe  measures,  the  magistrates  succeeded  in  clearing 
'^  the  good  town"  of  the  vagrant  part  of  its  population,  in  time  to  pre- 
vent any  disparaging  remarks  being  made  on  the  poverty  of  the  nation 
by  the  noble  southern  strangers;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  perse- 
cuted beggars  had  no  other  resource  left  than  taking  to  the  hills  and 
moors  with  the  insurgent  Cameronians.* 

Meantime,  their  royal  highnesses,  passing  through  Newcastle,  where 
ihey  also  rested,  arrived  at  his  majesty's  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
on  the20ih  of  Noveuiber:  similar  preparations,  as  regarded  a  general  puri- 
fication of  the  town,  had  been  made  at  the  news  of  their  approach,  as  the 
entries  in  the  town  records  for  cleansing  and  carrying  away  the  dirt,  when 
the  duke  of  York  came,  indicate.  The  duke  and  duchess  spent  one  night 
at  Berwick ;  and  the  following  items  in  the  corporation  accounts  show 
the  expenses  that  were  incurred  for  their  entertainment: — ' 


^By  mo:  p*:  at  y*  duke  of  York's  coming  to  towne  for    £ 
charges  of  bis  treat 27 

— — ^  Mr.  Ald'maii  Jackson,  for  bottles  &  corks  to  re- 
pay some  y'  [he  ?]  sent  w"  y'  duke  of  York  was 
here 0 

— —  Mr.  Samuel  Sl  Joseph  Ellison  for  banqueting 

w"  y*  duke  of  York  came  hith'      .     .     •     •     .     33 


8. 

17 


d. 
0 


19     0 


2     6 


The  charges  for  sack  are  very  moderate.  There  is  another  entry,  in 
which  part  of  the  charges  for  the  entertainment  previously  given  to  hia 
rival  and  enemy,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  when  he  passed  through  Ber- 
wick a  few  weeks  before,  are  oddly  enough  mingled  with  those  for  the 
banquet  of  the  duke  of  York  : — 

By  mo:  p*:  Mr.  Jos*  Ellison,  for  banquetjnij  and  bring-  £      s.     d. 


ing  home  when  his  grace  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was 
here 23 


19     0 


This  "  banquet"  (as  well  as  that  for  the  duke  of  York)  was  probably 
ordered  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  a  wealthy  family,  of  the  name 
of  Ellison,  were  then  merchants  there. 

The  smallness  of  the  sums  expended,  denotes  the  economy  of  the  cor- 
poration, as  well  as  its  poverty,  for  they  not  only  did  to  their  utmv^st, 
but  beyond  their  means,  as  we  find  that  Mr.  John  Luck,  the  mayor,  ad- 

*  Oi.  the  19th  of  November,  the  lord-provost  having  intimated  to  the  coimcil 
that  the  lord-chancellor  and  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy-council  had  signified 
that  it  was  their  pleasure  that  the  whole  of  the  militia  regiment  pf  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  should  be  drawn  out,  on  the  day  when  their  royal  highnesses  should 
come  to  the  abbey,  and  that  it  should  be  joined  with  the  regiments  of  Mar  and 
L'nllthgow,  and  drawn  up  between  the  links  of  Leith  and  the  Watergnic;  on 
ii'hich  occasion  the  council  appointed  the  lord-provost,  James  Dick,  colonel  of  the 
militia,  and  the  whole  of  the  train-bands  of  the  city  and  district,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness in  tlieir  arms  on  the  day  intimated,  in  their  best  ai>;)arel,  in  order  to  hil 
bighnessi'.  and  his  duchess's  reception  and  welcome  to  the  good  town  cf  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  proclamation  was  made  to  that  effect. — Town  Council  Boosa.  fol 
Kxix.,  p.  188. 

*  Kindly  communicated  by  R.  Weddall,  Esq. 
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vanced  the  money  out  of  his  own  private  purse^  to  assist  the  town  <  ti 
ihi^  occasion. 

The  next  morning,  November  2 1st,  their  royal  highnesses  departed 
from  the  poor  but  hospitable  town  of  Berwick-on-Tweeci,  and  were  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  with  signal  marks  of 
affection  and  respect.  Three  miles  from  Berwick,  they  were  met  by  the 
ScotQh  guards,  commanded  by  the  marquess  of  Montrose;  and  at  a  small 
distance  further,  by  the  lord-chancellor,  thirty-eight  lords  of  the  king^A 
council,  accompanied  by  more  than  sixty  noblemen,  and  the  principal 
gentry  of  the  southern  shires,  making  a  cavalcade  of  two  thousand 
horse.  The  lords  of  the  council  and  the  nobles  were  on  foot,  drawn 
up  to  receive  their  royal  highnesses.'  When  the  duke  of  York  ap- 
proached near  enough,  he  was  pleased  to  alight  from  his  coach,  and  ad- 
vance to  meet  them.  Then  the  lord-chancellor  and  his  noble  company 
made  their  compliments  to  his  royal  highness,  and  welcomed  him  into 
Scotland,  which  he  returned  witli  princely  courtesy,  standing  uncovered 
until  they  had  all  kissed  his  hand.  The  greater  number  of  them  paid 
the  like  respect  to  the  duchess,  as  she  sal  in  her  coach.  The  said  com- 
pany attended  their  royal  highnesses  on  their  journey  as  far  as  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale's  house,  at  Lethington,  where  they  and  their  retinue,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  splendidly  entertained.  The  duke 
and  duchess  remained  at  Lethington  till  they  made  their  public  entry  into 
Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  December,  ^^  which  was  so  splendid,''  says  a 
contemporary,  who  was  probably  a  witness  of  the  pageant,  ^^  that  a 
greater  triumph  that  city  did  never  see ;  nor  were  the  meanest  of  the 
Scotch  nation  wanting  in  expressing  the  joy  they  conceived  on  this 
occasion."* 

From  an  item  in  the  accounts  of  Magnus  Prince,  the  town-treasurer 
for  that  year,  we  find  tliat  the  sum  of  5r>/.  Scots,  was  expended  by  the 
good  town  of  Eklinburgh  for  a  hogshead  of  wine,  to  be  drunk  at  the 
cross,  at  the  duke  of  York's  arrival,  and  for  bonfires  that  night,  34/. 
Scots.* 

In  spite  of  all  the  calumnies  that  had  been  circulated  against  the  duke 
of  York,  and  the  prejudicial  reports  of  his  bigotry,  and  the  bigotry  of 
his  Italian  consort,  universal  satisfaction  was  manifested  by  all  ranks  of 
people,  at  the  sight  of  both,  and  the  idea  of  their  having  come  to  reside 
among  them.  Scotland,  having  sufiered,  for  upwards  of  seventy  years, 
from  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  naturally  looked  with  hope  to  the  increase 
of  national  prosperity,  which  the  establishment  of  a  vice-regal  court  wai 
likely  to  cause.  James  came,  however,  in  a  strictly  private  capacity  oii 
this  bis  first  visit  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  he  wisely  resolved  tc 
avoid  exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  watchful  foes  in  his  brother's  privy- 
council,  by  any  assumption  of  state  beyond  that  to  which  his  birth  en* 
titled  him.     His  first  letter  from  Edinburgh  is  addressed  to  his  son-in- 

■  Corporation  Records  of  Berwick. 

*  Historical  Memoirs  of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany. 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  p.  119L 

*  Treasurer's  accounts,  communicated  by Robertson.  Esq.,  chambeilain  n< 

Ib0  city  of  Edinburgh. 
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law.  i\\e  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  says,  in  his  usual  laconic  style^ 
'^  1  arrived  here  on  Monday*  and  was  received  here,  as  well  as  (>n  the 
borders  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  I  could  expect ;  and,  truly,  1  have 
great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  reception  in  this  country." 

Mary  Beatrice  was  attended  by  the  countess  of  Peterborough,  the 
countess  of  Roscommon,  and  several  other  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  had  been  in  her  service  ever  since  her  marriage.  What  idea  she 
and  her  ladies  had  formed  of  Scotland  may  be  supposed,  when  even  the 
duchess  of  Monmouth,  who  was  the  territorial  lady  of  so  many  fair  do- 
mains in  that  realm,  when  she  was  preparing  to  visit  her  own  country, 
wrote  to  a  gentleman,  that  she  had  been  told,  ^^  that  the  ladies  sent  to 
England  for  their  clothes,  and  there  were  no  silk  stuffs  fit  to  be  worn  in 
Scotland.  Pray,"  continues  she,  "  ask  your  lady  if  this  be  true,  for  if  it 
is,  we  will  furnish  ourselves  here;  but  if  it  be  not,  we  will  buy  as  we 
want  when  we  come  there,  and  be  dressed  like  other  good  ladies  and 
break  none  of  your  acts  of  parliament.''  * 

Unfortunately,  the  season  of  the  year  was  not  calculated  to  impress 
one,  who  had  been  born  in  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  and  accustomed  to 
the  genial  temperature  of  that  voluptuous  clime,  with  a  favourable  idea 
of  the  northern  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  surpassing  all  others,  as  it 
does,  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  situation,  and  abounding  in  his- 
torical antiquities.  There  was  a  lack  of  the  domestic  luxuries  to  which 
the  ducliess  had  been  accustomed  in  her  royal  home  of  St.  James's 
palace;  she  found  Holyrood  abbey  not  only  destitute  of  furniture,  but 
in  a  state  of  ruinous  dilapidation,  not  having  undergone  any  efiectual 
repairs  since  Cromwell  had  used  that  ancient  abode  of  the  monarclis  of 
Scotland  as  a  barrack  for  his  troopers,  who  had  plundered  and  destroyed 
all  its  furniture  and  decorations.  The  only  apartments  that  were  habit- 
able, were  in  the  occupation  of  the  duke  of  liamilton ;  and  though 
.^ome  arrangements  had  been  made  for  her  reception  and  that  of  his  royal 
highness,  they  were  exposed  to  much  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
Mary  Beatrice  took  these  things  patiently,  for  the  sake  of  him  by  whose 
side  she  cheerfully  encountered  every  trial  and  hardship ;  but,  however 
perfect  her  conduct  was  as  a  wife,  she  was  not  without  her  faults  as  a 
woman ;  and  of  these,  her  natural  inclination  to  fancy  herself  too  ht 
above  her  fellow-creatures  was  the  most  injurious,  and,  had  it  not  sub- 
jected her  to  a  salutary  check,  might  have  alienated  the  alSection  with 
which  the  old  Scotch  cavaliers  were  prepared  to  regard  her. 

One  day  James  invited  the  famous  general  Dalziel  to  dine  privately 
with  him.  The  character  of  this  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I.  is 
familiar  to  our  readers,  from  the  brilliant  sketch  drawn  by  sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  "  Old  Mortality."  The  duchess  of  York,  seeing  three  coven 
laid  at  table,  asked  her  husband  who  was  to  dine  with  ihem,  and  when 
informed,  she  greatly  objected  to  dine  with  a  private  gentleman.  Dal- 
liel  entered  at  the  moment,  and  heard  the  subject  of  the  dispute  before 
the  duchess  was  aware  of  the. presence  of  her  guest;  and,  with  a  spirit 

'  Autograph  letters  of  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  in  the  register  office,  EdinburgH 
communicated  by  A.  .Macdonald,  Esq. 
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Still     ij   M'.ii'"-  than  her  own,  thus    addressed   her:  "Madame,  I  have 

dini.i  »it  a  uihin  where  your  father  stood  behind  my  back  !'"     Fie  alluded 

lo  tiie  lime  when,  as  a  general  in  the  imperial  service,  he  had  dined  in 

stale  with  the  emperor,  for  whom,  the  duke  de  Modena,  as  one  of  the 

vassals  of  the  empire,  performed  personal  service. 

Instead  of  testifying  any  resentment  at  this  well-merited  reproof,  Mary 

Beatrice  turned  playfully  to  her  husband,  and  said,  "  Never  offend  the 

pride  of  proud  men.^'    It  was  not  Jameses  custom  so  to  do.    His  conduct 

in  Scotland  was  such,  as  to  conciliate  all  ranks  of  men,  and,  as  far  as  it 

was  possible,  all  parties.     In  one  of  his  letters  from  Edinburgh,  dated 

""^cember  Hth,  he  says  : 

"I  live  here  as  cauuously  as  ^  .-«a,  anJ  am  very  careful  to  give  otrence  tc 
none,  and  to  have  no  partialities,  and  to  preacli  to  tliem,  laying  adide  all  private 
■nimosi tics,  and  serving  the  king  his  own  way.  None  sliall  have  reason  to  conn- 
plain  of  me,  and  though  some  of  either  party  here  miglit  have  hoped  I  should 
have  showed  my  paitiality  for  thorn,  and  some  of  my  friends  have  been  of  opi- 
nion it  had  been  best  for  me  to  have  done  so,  and  by  it  to  have  secured  one  side 
to  me,  yet  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  fit  for  me  to  do  it,  it  being  no  way  good  for 
bis  majesty's  service,  which  I  can  make  out  by  many  reasons  which  would  he 
too  long  for  a  letter."' 

The  loyal  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  being  anxious  at  once  to  do 
honour  to  the  illustrious  visitants,  and  to  exercise  the  prevailing  virtue 
of  the  nation — hospitality,  convened  an  especial  conclave  on  the  19th 
of  December,  the  object  of  which  appears  in  the  following  entry  in  the 
minute-book  of  the  tow^n  council : 

**  The  said  day  the  council  did  unanimously  accord  that  his  royal  highness 
and  his  duchess  be  complimented  with  a  handsome  treat,  and  therefore  grants 
were  sent  to  the  town  treasurer  to  provide  the  said  treat,  according  as  the  tna- 
gistrates  shall  direct," 

The  29lh  of  the  same  month  was  the  day  appointed  for  this  banquet 
Some  junketing  with  the  duke^s  cooks,  and  treating  them  and  other  of 
the  officials  in  the  culinary  department  of  his  royal  highnesses  establish- 
ment, at  Holyrood  palace,  took  place  previously,  it  appears,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  few  hints  from  them  tending  to  enlighten  the 
Scottish  operatives  as  to  the  modes  of  cookery  and  sauces  in  vogue  at 
St.  James's  and  Whitehall.  Charges  there  are  in  the  corporation  accounts 
for  wine  and  '^cannell"  (cinnamon)  water,  drunk  with  those  worthiesjn 
the  back  shop  of  Robert  Mein,  ^^mutchkins  of  cannell  water,  wafers,  and 
wine,  and  rough  almonds ;"  and  there  is  "  to  ane  coach  with  the  duke's 
cooks,  2Z.,and  spirits  with  them  in  Patrick  Steel-s,  \L  12$.;"  for  all  which 
the  corporation  pays  without  grudge  or  grumble,  also  for  twelve  pounds 
of  confections,  which  sir  John  Worden,  his  highness's  comptroller,  con- 
descends to  be  treated  with  at  Mrs.  Caddcll's,  and  fcur  pints  of  wine  and 
atfi  coach,  for  which  34/.  16s.  is  disbursed  by  the  coiporation  ;  a  startling 
3um  to  southern  eyes,  were  it  not  for  the  remembrance  that  the  pounds 
are  only  "/mnd*"  Scots^  which  the  gentle  reader  will  be  pleased  to  reckon 
»i  the  rate  of  twenty  pence  instead  of  twenty  shillings.^ 

'  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.  •Dalrymple's  Ajipendix. 

*From  the  accounts,  of  Magnus  Prince,  treasurer  in  the  year  IC79.     Towi 
Council  Records. 
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A  few  items  in  the  bill  of  maister  R.  Pollock,  pastrymaiu  haxter^  tw 
burgess  of  Eilinburgh,  for  articles  furnished  by  him  "  for  ane  treitl  to  hii 
kayness  the  duke  of  Albanie,"'  affords  satisfactory  proof  that  the  science 
of  good  eating  was  pretty  well  understood  "  in  the  good  town''  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  No  lack  was  there  of  dainties,  although  the  bar- 
baric grandeur  of  gilded  salmon  pasties,  and  dishes  garnished  with  gold 
fringe,  savoured  rather  of  oriental  than  northern  taste,  and  may  astonish 
the  refined  gastronomes  of  the  present  day.  There  was  *'  a  large  turk'ie 
py^  all  over  gilded  rubby  (ruby),  with  boned  veyl  and  boned  turkie  fur- 
nished," for  which  twelve  pounds  (Scots)  are  charged,  just  one  pound 
sterling,  a  very  reasonable  charge  for  such  a  dish,  emblazoned,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  and  all  correctly  done  by  a 
professional,  withal — witness  the  item  in  another  bill  of  twenty  pounds 
paid  *'  to  George  Porteous,  the  herald,  for  gold,  gilding,  and  painting.'' 
Then  there  is  "a  large  ham  pie,  with  a  batton  of  gold,  16/.;  a  large 
salmond  pie,  gilded  ;  and  a  pofailzie  pie."  Of  what  this  dainty  was  com- 
posed we  confess  our  ignorance ;  but  it  was  decorated  with  a  gold  fringe. 
"  A  lambe's  py,  alamode?"*  We  should  suspect  the  duke's  cooks  bad  a 
finger  in  this  dish,  and  perhaps  in  the  next,  which,  from  its  Italian  name, 
was  doubtless  provided  for  her  royal  highness's  especial  eating — viz.,  ^'a 
Florentin  with  a  gilded  cover,"  for  which  the  charge  is  twelve  pounds 
Scots.  "A  shrimp  py,  with  vermiliane  colour,"  also  figures  at  this  feast. 
"  A  venison  pasty  ol^  your  awn  venison  ;"  that  is  to  say,  venison  furnished 
by  the  good  town ;  but  first,  it  should  seem,  presented  to  them  by  his 
royal  highness,  by  the  token  that,  in  another  bill,  26/.  Scots,  is  allowed 
for  drink-money  to  those  who  brought  three  venisons.  Three  large  veni- 
son pasties  are.  charged  by  Richard  Pollock  in  his  bill,  by  which  we  un- 
derstand the  paste  and  other  ingredients,  16/.  Scots,  and  12/.  ditto  There 
are  also  '*  three  trotter  pics,  gilt,"  a  dish  that  appears  to  have  found  favoui 
in  the  sight  of  the  royal  guests,  for  they  had  trotter  pies  at  their  corona- 
tion banquet  in  Westminster  hall.  Then  there  are  diet  pies,  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  confections,  and  alamode  teirts^  and  dishes  of  large 
minched  pies,  and  panlerlts;  no  less  than  thirty  dozen  of  French  bread 
for  the  table,  and  other  things,  amounting  to  444/.  13s.*,  after  which  ap- 
pears the  supplicatory  appeal — 

"  Remrmber  the  drink  money."* 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  pastryman's  labours  fbr  the  good  town'i 
treat.  Some  idea  of  the  meats  furnished  forth  on  this  occasion  may  be 
gathered  from  Mrs.  Caddell's  bill,  whereof  the  first  article  is  "  cockelikt^'^ 
meaning  no  other  than  the  favourite  dish  of  bonnie  king  Jamie,  immor- 
talized by  sir  Waller  Scoit  in  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  under  the  scarceh 
more  intelligible  orthography  of  cockieliekie,  a  compound  of  which  a  full 
grown  fowl  forms  the  basis. 

The  next  item  is  plumb  poiag — porridge,  we  presume — then  a  first 
course  dish,  it  should  seem.  No  lack  was  there,  however,  of  the  sub 
•taniial  far©^ — roast  beef  and  roast  mutton,  geese,  ducks,  hens,  rabbits, 

*  Thr  duke  of  York  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  Scoich  title  of  Alljanj 
jrhen  in  Scotland. 

*  From  the  accunnte  of  Magnus  Prince,  treasurer  to  the  good  town  of  EJinbro' 
Corporation  Records. 
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tone'ie-  and  lard  and  other  good  things.*  As  for  the  desert,  there  were 
oranges  hi  plenty,  and  even  orange-trees,  pippins,  rennets,  almonds^ 
raisins,  dates,  and  musk-phimhs,  barberries,  olives,  no  less  than  60 
pounds  of  comfits,  and  567  pounds  of  confections ;'  the  tables  were 
decorated  with  large  gilded  crowns,  the  castie,  the  king^s  arms,  and  the 
arms  of  **  the  good  town."  In  short,  it  was  a  feast  to  convince  the 
southron  strangers  that  there  were  other  things  to  be  got  in  Edinburgh 
besides  sheep's  heads.  The  spices,  fruit,  confections,  and  condiments 
of  all  sorts,  for  this  feast,  are  furnished  by  a  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Mien,  who  appears  to  have  dealt  in  everything,  from  amber-grease  anci 
cochineal  to  glass  and  pewter.  A  list  of  breakage,  which  is  included  in 
his  bill,  is  rather  awful  on  this  occasion :  39  glass  trenchers  at  one  fell 
swoop,  12  jelly-glasses,  and  16  stalked  glass  plates,  and  8  fine  crystal 
glasses.  A  great  deal  of  glass  appears  to  have  been  used  at  this  ban- 
quet :  12/.  is  charged  '*  for  the  loan  of  Dr.  Irving's  two  silver  salts,"  and 
5/.  6«.  Sd,  (Scots)  for  two  knives  of  my  lord  Provost's,  mounted  and 
twisted  with  silver,  which  were  lost."* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  items  in  "  the  bill  for  confections,"  as  it 
is  endorse^,  of  that  man  of  many  callings,  merchant  Mien,  ^*is  thirteen 
and  fonrpence  for  writing  three  copies  of  an  account  o^^the  treaty  which 
were  sent  to  London,"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  were  printed,  both  for 
the  honour  of  the  hospitable  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  prove  that  the 
persecuted  heir  to  the  crown  was  not  at  discount  in  the  realm  of  his 
royal  ancestors.  If  the  said  documents  could  be  found,  they  would  pro- 
bably supply  a  most  quaint  and  racy  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
James  and  his  fair  duchess,  at  the  civic  feast — the  largess  they  gave,  and 
the  gracious  acknowledgments  they  were  pleased  to  make,  for  the  many 
gratifying  proofs  of  regard  they  had  already  received  in  Auld  Reekie.* 

The  minute  books  of  the  city  chamber  bear  record,  that  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1679,  they  had  duly  admitted  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Albany  and  York  as  a  burgess  and  guild-brother  of  the  good  town, 
with  a  great  many  of  his  servants  —  among  these,  are  cololiel  John 
Churchill,  master  of  the  robes  to  his  royal  highness,  afterwards  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  colonel  Woorden,  comptroller  of  his  house- 
hold. Of  those  in  the  household  of  the  duchess  are  lord  Roscommon, 
her  master  of  the  horse ;  Hieronomo  Nopho,  Esq.,  her  secretary ;  Charles 
Ley  burn,  her  carver;  Thomas  Vaughan,  her  cupbearer;  two  Nevilles, 
her  pages  of  honour;  Cornelius  Donovan,  page  of  the  back-stairs; 
Nicholas  le  Point,  yeoman  of  the  mouth  to  her  royal  highness;  and 
Claud  Fourmont,  her  master-cook.  All  the  duke's  cooks  were  also 
complimented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  so  also  was  the  yeoman  of 
bis  wine-cellar,  the  yeoman  of  the  dear-cellar,  as  it  is  called,  several  of 

*  Accounts  of  Magnus  Prince,  treasurer.     Corporation  Recorils. 

*BiK  of  William  Mien^  nnerchant,  for  tlie  treat* tp  tUeir  roval  highnesses. 
'  Records  in  the  Town  Council  Archives,  Kdinburgh. 

*  The  civic  authorities  of  Edinburgh  appear  to  have  provided  one  feast  solely 
u  honour  of  Mary  Beatrice ;  for,  in  the  minutes  cif  the  council  book,  there  is  an 
sntry  touching  tte  liquidation  *^  of  the  great  expense  the  good  town  ha>  iDcairad 
te  the  teet  give  i  to  her  royal  highness." 
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their  coachmen  and  footmen,  and  a  functionary,  called  the  ailvti-scom 
A  deputation  of  the  corporation  waited  on  his  royal  hlgiiucaa,  d^j':  pro* 
■ented  the  freedom,  with  great  solemnity,  in  a  massive  gold  box. 

The  presence  of  the  heir  of  the  crown,  and  the  prudent  and  concili- 
ating conduct  of  himself  and  his  consort,  had  a  most  beneficial  eflect  in 
Scotland,  and  did  more  towards  calming  the  effervescence  of  the  con^ 
flicting  parlies  there  than  if  an  army  had  been  sent  over  the  border  by 
king  Charles.  The  duke  of  York  came,  however,  strictly  in  a  private 
dipacity,  and,  in  reality,  as  a  banished  man;  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the. 
privy  council  was  at  first  contested,  not  only  by  the  adverse  faction,  but 
even  by  the  marquess  of  Montrose,  the  lord  president.  James,  with  an 
equal  mixture  of  firmness  and  mildness,  asserted  his  rights,  and  carried 
his  point'  That  he  bore  no  resentment  against  Montrose,  is  apparent, 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  afterwards  preserved  his  life  at  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  his  own,  by  pulling  him  with  his  own  hand  into  the  little 
boat,  in  which  he  was  leaving  the  foundering  ship  at  the  time  of  the 
disastrous  loss  of  the  Gloucester.  A  noble  action*  on  the  part  of  James, 
which  no  one  but  the  faithful  Pepys  who  witnessed  u  has  had  the 
honesty  to  record.'  ♦ 

The  king  had  promised  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  that  they  should 
return  to  England  early  in  the  new  year,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
Moderate  men  and  well-wishers  to  their  country — those,  for  instance, 
who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  a  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion  —  had 
been  long  disgusted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  party  in  power ;  and 
alarmed  at  the  wild  changes  they  were  driving  at.  The  cavaliers,  the 
gentlemen  of  England,  the  churchmen,  and  the  merchants,  came  forward 
with  loyal  addresses  to  the  crown,  and  expressed  their  affection  to  the 
sovereign,  and  their  abhorrence  to  the  practices  of  the  factious  dema- 
gogues by  whom  he  was  enthralled.  The  gentlemen  of  Norfolk  even 
ventured  to  offer  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  recal  of  the  heir  of  the  crown 
from  Flanders.'  Thus  encouraged,  the  king  roused  himself  from  the 
mental  paralysis  in  which  he  had  sufiered  himself  to  remain  for  the  \a»X 
eighteen  months,  and,  entering  his  council-chamber,  he  informed  the 
astonished  conclave  there,  ^^  that  he  had  derived  little  benefit  from  the 
absence  of  his  brother;  that  as  the  rights  of  that  prince  had  been  assailed, 
and  probably  would  again  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  he  thought  it 
only  agreeable  to  reason  and  justice  that  he  should  be  present  at  the 
approaching  session,  in  order  to  make  his  own  defence;  he  had,  there- 
fore,  commanded  his  royal  highness  to  quit  Edinburgh,  and  return  to  his 
former  residence  at  St.  James's  palace." 

This  declaration,  which  was  made  January  28th,  1680,  was  followed 
by  the  proffered  resignation  of  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  Cavendish,  Capel, 
and  Powle.  Charles  replied,  ^^  that  he  accepted  it  with  all  his  heari.^ 
Greatly  rejoiced  as  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  were  with  this  auspi* 
eious  change  of  aflairs,  the  affectionate  and  respectful  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  treated  by  the  Scotch,  caused  them  to  leave  the  friendly 

'  Lif'  of  James. 

*  Mrmoirs  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  lord  Brmybrooke,  vol.  v.,  p.  HB 

*  North :  Journal  of  Jame«  IL     Lingard.     Macpheraon. 
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lll»Ii^en^  ineiroiK>i)8  with  regret,  wliich  James  expressed  with  manly 
ttKHjtieiice  m  his  farewell  speech  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  lie  also 
told  ihem,  ^^  that  he  would  acquaint  his  majesty  that  he  had  in  Scotland 
a  brave  and  loyal  nobility  and  gentry,  a  wise  privy  council,  and  a  learned 
and  upright  judicature."  The  lords  of  the  council  responded  with  the 
Varmest  protestations  of  aflection  and  respect,  and  wrote  a  dutiful  letter 
to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  the  honour  he  had  done  them,  in  sending 
the  duke  to  visit  Scotland,  and  expressing  the  highest  commendations 
of  the  wise  and  prudent  conduct  of  that  prince.' 

Though  the  season  of  the  year  was  improper  for  a  sea-voyage,  yet  the 
duchess,  who,  to  use  James's  own  words,  ^^  was  now  inured  to  hardships 
as  well  as  himself,  counted  that  for  nothing.''  So  anxious  was  she  to 
embrace  her  only  child  again,  from  whom  she  had  now  been  separated 
lor  four  long  months,  that  rather  than  submit  to  the  delay  of  an  overland 
journey,  she  determined  to  return  by  sea. 

•*  If  you  were  a  seaman,"  wroie  James  to  his  brolher-in-law,  "  I  could  soon 
make  you  understand  that  it  is  better  going  from  Scotland  to  London  by  sea,  in 
winter,  than  back  thither  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There  will  be  a  light  moon 
at  the  time  I  name,  and  lx)th  the  duchess  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  back  by 
sea,  having  been  extremely  tired  by  our  land  journey  to  Edinburgh."* 

Mary  Beatrice  cheerfully  embarked  with  her  beloved  consort  in  the 
yacht,  commanded  by  captain  Gunman,  which  the  king  had  kindly  sent 
for  their  transit,  and  arrived  at  Depiford,  February  24th.  There  they 
left  the  yacht,  and  went  up  the  river,  to  Whitehall,  in  a  barge.  They 
were  saluted  by  the  guns  from  the  ships,  and  from  the  Tower;  and  at 
their  landing  at  the  privy  stairs,  they  were  received  by  king  Charles  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner.  His  majesty  led  the  duchess  to  the 
queen's  apartment,  and  from  thence  to  her  own,  whither  many  of  the 
nobility  and  persons  of  qualitv  immediately  repaired  to  compliment  their 
royal  highnesses  on  their  safe  return,  and  to  kiss  their  hands.  That 
night  the  city  was  illuminated,  and  blazed  with  bonfires. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord-nmyor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  came 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  duke  and  duchess ;  the  recorder  delivered 
a  congratulatory  address  to  the  duke,  on  his  safe  arrival,  and  expressed 
the  prayers  of  the  city  for  his  health  and  prosperity.  The  civic  powers, 
having  kissed  his  royal  highness's  hand,  were  conducted  into  the  apart- 
ment of  the  duchess,  to  whom  the  recorder  also  made  a  complimentary 
speech,  assuring  her  of  the  affection  of  the  city  of  London,  and  their  joy 
at  her  return.  They  then  kissed  her  hand,  and  withdrew,  highly  satis- 
fied with  their  reception.* 

The  next  day.  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  lord-mayor,  feasted  the  royal 
brothers  with  a  magnificent  supper.  The  lady  mayoress  sat  next  th^ 
king,  all  over  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  half  over  diamonds.  The  alder- 
meo  drank  the  king's  health,  over  and  over,  on  their  knees ;  and,  in  theif 
Dproarious  state  of  loyal  excitement  '^  wished  every  one  hanged,  and  con* 

'Journal  of  James  II. 

'Letter  to  Laurence  Hyde.     Clarendon  Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  p.  82 
'  Complete  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  p.  378.     £chard|  vol.  iii.     Lite  aii^ 
ictions  of  Jame*,  duke  of  York  and  A.ibany. 
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signed  to  a  state  of  perdition,  thai  wov.ld  not  serve  him  with  th«ir  'i»«i 
and  fortunes."     Tliey  would  not  trust  the  royai  uroirieis  wiwi  no  ncttRf 
escort  than  his  majesty's  guards,  who  were  all  visibly  the  worse  lot 
their  powerful  potations,  but  insisted  on  escorting  them  back  to  White- 
hall themselves,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  they  reduced 
themselves  to,  at  least,  as  improper  a  stale  as  the  guards,  by  a  carouse 
in  the  king's  cellar.     The  next  day,  they  all  came  in  a  body  to  return 
thanks  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  for  the  honour  they  had  dop^  them.' 
The  duke  of  York  accompanied  the  king  to  the  Spring  races,  a.  New- 
market, but  Mary  Beatrice  remained  at  St.  James's,  with  the  princess 
Anne  and  her  own  little  Isabella.     The  duke  made  a  journey  from  New- 
market  to  London,  on  purpose  to  visit  her,  and  returned  the  next  day, 
which,  considering  there  were  no  such  locomotive  facilities  for  travelling 
as  in  these  times,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  lover-like  mark  of  atten- 
tion.    The  virtues  and  conjugal  devotion  of  this  princess  were  gradually 
winning  a  greater  empire  over  the  heart  of  James  than  had  been  gained 
by  her  beauty  in   its  early  bloom,  when  she  came  to  England  as  his 
bride.      It  was  not  till   she  had  been  his  wife  six  years,  that  James 
appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had 
drawn  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  and  that  she  was  possessed  of  quali- 
fications more  worthy  of  admiration  than  those  external  graces  wtiich 
had  been  celebrated  by  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  age. 

Mary  Beatrice  endeavoured  to  keep  up  an  interest  for  her  husband 
with  the  gay  world,  by  giving  brilliant  balls  and  entertainments,  and 
appearing  often  in  public.  The  irreproachable  purity  of  her  life,  and 
her  limiable  conduct  as  a  step-mother,  entitled  her  to  universal  respect; 
and,  notwilhsianding  her  religioil,  she  stood  too  high  in  public  opinion, 
for  any  one  to  n^ix  her  name  up  with  the  popish  plot  accusations,  al- 
though Colman,  one  of  its  earliest  victims,  had  been  her  secretary.  The 
duke  of  York  himself  began  to  recover  his  proper  position  in  the  court, 
and  his  levees  at  St.  James'  palace  were  well  attended  again;  but.  when 
the  king  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  fever,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  they  were  thronged  with  the  time-serving  courtiers.  The  king 
recovered,  and  the  exrlusionists,  considering  that  they  had  gone  too  far 
in  their  pn^ceedinors  against  James  ever  to  be  forgiven,  determined,  by  a 
bold  stroke,  to  rid  him  of  the  company  of  his  fair-weather  followers^  to 
intimidate  even  his  true-hearted  friends,  and,  if  possible,  to  drive  him  oui 
of  England  again.  Accordingly,  Sfiaftesbury,  with  Russell,  Caven<li.<h) 
Titus  Oates,  and  sorfie  others  of  the  party,  proceeded  to  Westminster 
\iall,  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  represented  to  the  grand  jury,  the  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  the  nation,  if  the  duke  of  York  were  presented  lor 
recusancy,  which  would  involve  the  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  hi»  estates, 
as  the  laws  against  Popery  then  stood,^  but  the  judges  discharged  the 
jury  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  Shaftesbury  and  nis  coadjutors 
were  practising  with  them.  Shaftesbury  had  also  recommended  tb€ 
grand  jur}  of  Middlesex  to  indict  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  as  a  com- 

'  Letter  of  Dorotliy,  countess  of  Sunderland,  in  Blencowe's  Diarjr 
*  Tournal  of  James  II      Lingard.     Macpherson. 
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mon  nuisance;  such,  indeed,  she  certainly  was,  and  no  mistake;  but 
i»  \v^9  hv  no  means  a  part  of  Shaftesbury's  design  to  effect  a  reform- 
»ti  »n  in  her  conduct,  but  to  terrify  her  into  becoming  his  absolute 
tool  with  the  king,  for  eflecting  the  ruin  of  the  duke  of  York.'  If  Bur- 
net may  be  credited,  Montague  offered  her  G0O,OO0Z.,  in  the  name  of  the 
exclusion ists,  if  she  would  induce  Charles  to  pass  the  bill.  Gladly 
would  she  have  earned  the  bribe,  but  the  king  was  inflexible  on  that 
point;  yet  it  was  her  influence  which  prevailed  on  his  majesty  to  send 
his  brother  back  to  Scotland ;  the  cause  assigned  by  her  for  her  hostility 
to  his  royal  highness,  was  the  old  story,  ^^  that  the  duchess  of  York  paid 
herno  attention,  and  was  not  so  kind  to  her  as  to  the  duchess  of  Mazarin; 
and  that,  during  the  king's  late  illness,  James  had  made  no  professions 
of  service  to  her."  Mary  Beatrice  was  at  this  momentous  period  an  ob- 
ject of  watchful  observation  to  the  enemies  of  her  lord.  On  the  8tii  of 
July,  lady  Sunderland  writes  to  lord  Halifax,  ^^The  duchess  of  York  is 
not  with  child ;  she  prays  all  day  almost ;  she  is  very  melancholy,  liei 
women  will  have  it  on  account  of  Mrs.  Sedley ;  she  looks  farther  than 
that,  if  she  has  as  much  wit  as  is  thought  by  some."' 

Her  royal  highness  visited  Cambridge  the  latter  end  of  September, 
and,  while  there,  gave  a  grand  ball  to  propitiate  the  university.  From 
Cambridge  she  came  to  Newmarket,  to  join  the  duke,  who  was  there 
with  their  majesties  for  tiie  October  races.  In  the  midst  of  those  gay 
festive  sports,  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord  bore  anxious  aching  hearts; 
for  it  was  at  that  time,  the  question  of  his  royal  highness's  banishment 
from  the  court  was  daily  debated  in  council.  James  was  desirous  of 
being  permitted  to  defend  himself  from  the  attack  which  he  knew  would 
be  made  upon  him  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
ministers  were  for  driving  him  beyond  seas  again.  Charles  temporized 
as  usual,  by  taking  a  middle  course,  which  was,  to  send  his  l  rother 
back  to  Scotland,  but  with  all  possible  marks  of  respect,  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  government  of  ihat  realm ;  where,  indeed,  the  presence 
of  the  duke  had  been  recently  attended  with  beneficial  results,  in  tran- 
quillizing the  conflicting  parties  there.  The  day  after  their  return  to 
London,  his  majesty  caused  his  pleasure  to  be  notified  to  his  royal 
highness;  and  on  the  same  day,  October  18th,  1680,  addressed  letters  to 
his  privy  council  and  lords  of  the  treasury  of  Scotland,  wherein  h'* 
lays: 

**  Whereas  now,  upon  considerations  of  great  importance  to  our  service,  w© 
have  thought  fit  to  send  our  most  dear  brother,  the  duke^of  Albany  and  York, 
into  tl^at  our  ancient  kingdom,  we  have  signitied  our  command  to  the  duke  cf 
Hamilton,  keeper  of  our  palace  of  Holyrood,  for  voiding  all  the  lodgings  and 
removing  all  the  goods  and  furniture  now  ihorein,  to  the  end  that  our  palaco. 
with  all  tl.e  offices  and  conveniences  thereunto  beloniiini;,  may  be  left  entirely 
for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  our  said  most  dear  hroilior,  and  of  our  dearest 
lister  the  duchesse,  with  their  retinues,  allowing,  nevertheless,  our  chanr  Vr  to 
tonlinue  iii  his  lodgings  as  formerly.  It  is  therefore  our  will  and  pleasure,  and 
%'ti  dc)  hereby  rei^uire  you  to  take  particular  care  that  our  said  or.der  be  puno 

*  Journal  of  James  11. 

*filencowe's  Diary,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Times  of  Charles  II 
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lually  and  t/peedWy  obeyed ;  and  to  cause  the  room?  to  be  piic  in  as  KOfHl  a  eoo 
dition  as  U  possible  for  that  purpose."  * 

This  document  is  dated  October  18th,  1680;  the  same  day  the  kinsf'i 
pleasure  was  communicated  to  the  (hike  of  *York,  with  directions  toi 
him  to  embark  for  Scotland  on  the  20th.  His  fair  and  faithful  consort 
was,  as  usual,  ready  to  share  his  adverse  fortunes ;  she  gave  her  farewell 
levee  at  St.  James's  palace,  on  the  1 9th,  and  received  the  adieux  of  all 
the  friends  who  came  to  take  leave  of  her  in  bed.'  Mary  Beatrice  had 
once  more  to  sustain  the  painful  trial  of  parting  with  her  child,  whom 
she  was  not  permitted  to  take  to  Scotland  with  her,  and  she  never  saw 
her  again.  James,  perceiving  that  those  who  had  succeeded  in  driving 
him  a  third  time  into  banishment  did  not  intend  to  stop  there,  requested 
the  king  to  give  him  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  including,  as  is  usual 
in  that  sort  of  protective  document,  every  ofience  of  which  it  is  ]>ossible 
for  any  person  to  be  accused. 

Charles  considered  it  derogatory  to  his  brother's  high  rank,  and  inju- 
rious to  his  honour,  to  have  such  an  instrument  drawn  up  in  connexion 
with  his  name,  and  James,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  regarded  the 
refusal  as  an  intimation  that  he  was  to  he  sacrificed  to  the  malice  of  his 
foes.  For  one  half  hour  of  his  life,  he  appeared  ready  to  fall  into  the 
snares  of  the  Machiavellian  ambassador  of  France,  for  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  climax  of  his  indignation,  "  that  if  he  were  pushed  to  extremity,  and 
saw  himself  likely  to  be  entirely  ruined  by  his  enemies,  he  would  find 
means  to  make  them  repent  it ;  nay,  that  he  would  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  for  protection.'*'  BariHon,  who  was  in  hopes 
that  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  which  was  burning  in  the  bosom  of 
the  unfortunate  prince,  might  be  fanned  into  an  open  flame,  so  a»  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king  his  brother;  or,  at  least,  to 
excite  seditions  in  Scotland,  made  him  unlimited  ofiers  of  money  and 
every  other  facility  for  raising  an  insurrection. 

James's  disaffection  evaporated  in  that  burst  of  passion,  which  Fox 
and  many  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  torture  into  the  blackest 
treason,  although  the  sole  evidence  that  he  felt  his  injuries,  is  confined 
to  that  one  unguarded  sally,  which,  after  all,  only  implied  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  fall  without  a  struggle.  If  James  had  suffered  himself  tr 
be  drawn  into  the  plots  of  BariHon,  he  would  have  been  startled  at  find- 
ing himself  mixed  up  in  a  strange  and  most  degrading  fellowship  with 
Buckingham,  Sundejland,  Montague,  Hampden,  Harbord,  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, and  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  deadliest  enemies,  who  were, 
at  that  period,  the  bribed  tools  of  France. 

Keenly,  however,  as  the  duke  of  York  felt  the  ingratitude  with  which 
his  services  to  his  king  and  country  had  been  requited,  he  complied 
with  his  majesty's  commands  by  embarking  with  his  duchess  on  the 
appointed  day.  Charles,  who  knew  how  severe  a  struggle  it  had  cost 
his  brother  to  yield  obedience  to  his  mandate,  and  that  both  he  and 
Mjry  Beatricp  were  overwhelmed  with  grief,  at  being  se()arated  from 

*  The  orig^iftl  of  this  document  is  preserved  in  the  Register  Office,  Edinbuzi^ 
•  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  by  A.  MacdonaJd,  Esq. 

*  Blencowe's  Diarv  of  the  Times  of  Charles  U. 
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li.eir  children,  endeavoured  to  soothe  their  wounded  feelings  by  }Miying 
them  the  affectionate  attention  of  accompanying  them,  with  some  of  his 
nobles,  as  far  down  the  river  as  Woolwich,  or,  according  to  Barillon,  to 
Leigh,  where  they  parted.  **The  king  gave  them  fair  words,"  observes 
the  sarcastic  diplomatist.  ^  but  the  duke  of  York  betrayed  the  greatest 
signs  of  misery,  believing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain,  even  in  Scotland  long." 

The  following  elegant  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
duke  and  his  beautiful  consort,  appeared  soon  after,  in  the  second  part 
of  Dryden's  *^  Absalom  and  Achitophel :" 

**  Qo,  injured  hero  I  while  propitious  gales, 
Soft  as  thy  ooM<>o-ii'2t  breath,  inspire  thy  sails ; 
Weil  may  shf  trti.'t  her  beauties  on  a  flood 
Where  thy  triuin|>hant  fleets  so  oft  have  rode, 
ifafe  on  thy  breast  reclined,  her  rest  be  deep, 
Rocked  like  a  Nereid  by  the  waves  asleep; 
While  happiest  dreams  her  fancy  entertain, 
And  to  Elysian  fields  convert  the  main. 
Go,  injured  hero!  while  the  shores  of  Tyre* 
At  thy  approach,  so  silent  shall  admire ; 
Who  on  thy  thunder  shall  their  thoughts  employ 
And  K^eet  thy  landing  with  a  trembling  joy.'^ 

A  cordial  it  assuredly  must  have  been  to  the  sad  hearts  of  the  royal 
exiles,  could  they  have  understood  half  the  pleasure  with  which  their 
arrival  was  anticipated  on  the  friendly  shores  of  Scotland.  They  had, 
as  usuaU  a  long  and  dangerous  passage,  for  they  encountered  a  terrible 
storm  at  sea,  and  were  beating  about  for  nearly  iive  days  and  nights  in 
the  rough  October  gales,  before  they  could  make  Kirkaldy  bay.*  One 
of  their  suite  writes  to  a  friend,  in'Lfondon  : 

**  We  have  been  in  great  dilliculties  at  ^ea.  insomuch  that  though  we  serve 
the  best  of  master-*,  we  begin  lu  wish  thai  there  were  no  such  thing  as  Popery 
in  the  world,  or  that  all  mankiiid  would  come  into  it;  for  wo,  you  know,  have 
no  such  zeal  for  anything  as  our  own  ease,  and  do  complain  more  than  ever  to 
be  thus  tossed  about;  and  it  is  with  admiration  that  we  behold  the  great  spiri 
of  our  master  srooping  to  this  coarse  usai^e.' 

It  was  on  Monday,  October  25ih,  that  the  duke  and  duchess  arrived 
with  the  evening's  tide  in  Kirkaldy  roads,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
The  duke  of  Koihes,  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  had  kept  a  vigilant 
look-out  for  their  long-expected  .sails,  instantly  despatched  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Francis  Montgomery,  to  compliment  their  royal  highnesses  on  their 
arrival ;  but,  sick  as  Mary  Beatrice  was  of  her  stormy  voyage,  it  was  not 
judged  prudent  for  her  to  come  on  shore  that  night.  The  next  morning, 
his  grace  sent  the  lord-justice  clerk  to  inquire  his  ro^al  highnesses  plea- 
sure concerning  his  disembarkation.'  The  duke  and  duchess  landed  that 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the  duke  of  Rothes, 
some  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  adjacent  shires,  who  kissed  their  royal  highness's  hands  on  tho 

'  Scotland  is  fij;ured  under  tliat  name  in  Dryden's  'Absalom  and  AchitopLel.' 
'FountainbalPs  Historic  Observes. 

*  A  Tme  Narrative  of  their  Royal  Highnesses'  Proceedings  at  their  Arrival  •■ 
lootland. 
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■hore,  which  was  crowded  with  a  mixed  multitude  who  came  to 
gratulate  them  on  their  safe  arrival  in  Scotland.^ 

The  duke  of  Rothes  having  offered  their  royal  highnesses  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  house  at  Leslie,  ahout  nine  miles  distant;  they  proceeded 
thither,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  his  majesty's  Scotch  guards,  attended  by 
a  noble  train  of  coaches,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  on  horse- 
back. So  gallant  a  company  had  perhaps  neyer  swept  through  the  long 
straggling  street  of  Kirkaldy  since  the  days  when  an  independent  sove- 
reign of  Scotland  kept  court  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife.  Leslie  house  is 
seated  in  a  richly  wooded  park,  on  a  picturesque  eminence,  between  the 
river  Leven  and  the  water  of  Lotrie,  which  unite  their  sparkling  streams 
in  a  romantic  glen  in  the  pleasaunce.  The  present  mansion  occupies 
only  the  frontage  of  the  site  of  the  palace,  where  the  duke  of  Rothes 
feasted  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  with  their  retinue,  and  all  the 
aristocracy  of  the  district.  The  former  edifice  was  built  on  the  model 
of  Holyrood  House,  and  in  rival  splendour  to  that  ancient  seat  of  royalty, 
having  a  gallery  three  feet  longer  than  that  at  Holyrood,  hung  with  fine 
historical  portraits  on  either  side,  and  richly  furnished.  The  ducal 
palace  at  Leslie  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1763;*  but  the  stately 
garden  terraces  leading  down  by  successive  flights  of  broad  stone  steps, 
with  carved  balustrades,  to  the  shrubberies  and  the  ^^vale  in  whose 
bosom  the  bright  waters  meet,''  are  the  same  whiQh  Mary  of  Modeua 
and  her  ladies  paced  in  jewelled  pride,  an<l  listened  to  the  music  of  the 
mountain  stream  rushing  to  his  bride,  in  the  depth  of  the  wooded  ravine 
below.  Those  woods  were  then  tinted  with  bright  autumnal  hues :  and 
even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  Italian  scenery,  the  spot  was  calculated  to 
convey  a  favourable  impression  of  the  natural  beauties  of  Scotland.  O^ 
these,  Mary  Beatrice  had,  as  yet,  only  s^aen  the  bold  and  rugged  features 
of  a  wintry  landscape,  with  snow-clad  hills  and  swollen  torrents,  her 
first  visit  to  Scotland  having  been  made  at  an  ungenial  season  of  the 
year.  At  Leslie,  everything  wore  a  festive  and  smiling  aspect,  and  prof- 
fered comfort  and  repose  to  the  royal  exiles,  after  their  stormy  voyage, 
and  a  yet  more  harassing  contention  with  evil  days  in  England.  Nor 
was  Leslie  devoid  of  classic  interest,  for  the  village  fane  occupies  the 
site  of  one  of  more  ancient  date,  celebrated  by  the  poet-king  of  Scotland, 
James  I.,  as  "Christ's  kirk  on  the  green."  There  is  a  tree  on  that  green, 
called  "  king  Jemmy's  tree,"  which  village  tradition  boldly  affirms  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  royal  bard*;  a  fond  conceit,  since  the  tree,  a 

'  A  True  Narrative  of  their  Royal  Highnesses'  Proceedings  at  their  ArriTal  in 
Scotland. 

'  It  IS  to  be  feared  that  the  corresipondence  of  the  duke  of  Rothes,  illustrati^f 
of  that  period  of  the  annals  of  Scotland,  and  many  interesting  documents  cor- 
nected  witli  the  visits  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  to  Leslie  House,  pcrUheJ 
in  that  diiiastrons  coiiHa^raiion,  together  with  many  precious  heirlooms  of  thfl 
Dohie  historical  family  of  Leslie. 

The  author  of  tliis  biography  grntefuily  acknowledges  the  courteous  attentioiL 
inibimation,  and  hospitality  tiiat  were  kindly  afforded  her,  on  the  occasion  of  bt. 
visit  to  Leslie  Hou<e  for  the  purpose  of  historical  investigation,  by  the  aocoir* 
olished  rountess  of  Rothes,  the  mother  of  the  youthful  repreiieutative  oif  the  bon 
oum  of  that  anciont  l.''i« 
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uuuted  oak,  bas  not  assuredly  seen  two  centuries,  and  is  scarcely  old 
Liiitugh  to  favour  the  more  probable  notion  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the 
last  and  most  unfortunate  of  all  the  Scottish  monarchs,  who  bore  the 
fuicd  name  of  James  Stuart,  planted  by  him  during  his  visit  with  his 
consort,  Mary  d^Cste,  at  Leslie  house,  in  the  autumn  of  1680.  Tradi- 
tion has  also  made  some  blunders  in  confusing  relics  and  memorials  of 
the  consort  of  James  II.,  with  those  of  Scotland's  fair  and  fatally  cele- 
brated sovereign  Mary  Stuart,  whose  name  hallows  many  gloves,  fans, 
watches,  etuiSj  and  cabinets,  with  other  toys  not  older  than  the  close  of 
the  sevcnteentli  century.  The  long  white  glove,  embroidered  with  black 
eilk,  for  instance,  now  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  as  the  veritable  glove  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,'  if  it 
ever  did  belong  to  a  royal  Mary  Stuart,  pertained  to  her  who  was  entitle  t 
to  that  name,  only  in  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  James  Stuart,  duke  of 
York,  and  was  possibly  worn  by  her  when  in  mourning  for  her  little 
daughter  the  princess  Isabella.  The  mistake  has  naturally  arisen  fron4 
tlie  fact,  that  when  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Britannic  em- 
pire, his  consort  bore  the  title  of  queen  Mary,  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
England ;  and  in  Scotland  her  name  was  dear  to  a  generation  who  had 
known  her  when  she  dwelt  among  them;  but  when  that  generation 
passed  away,  and  the  descendants  of  old  cavalier  and  Jacobite  families 
found  among  the  hoards  of  grand- Ja me  or  ancient  aunt,  trifles  that  had 
been  treasured  as  memorials  of  queen  Mary,  they  forgot  the  intermediate 
queen  consort,  so  called,  and  invested  all  such  heir-looms  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  relics  of  her  whose  name,  in  spite  of  Knox  or  Buchanan, 
will  be  superior  in  interest  to  any  other,  while  a  spark  of  ciiivalry  lingers 
in  a  Scottish  bosom. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  were  splendidly  entertained  for  three 
days  and  nights  at  Leslie  house  by  their  magnificent  host  and  his  kind- 
hearted  duchess  f  days  of  unbounded  hospitality,  which  was  extended 
to  ail  the  loyal  aristocracy  of  the  district  who  came  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  the  heir  of  the  crown  and  his  young  and  lovely  consort. 

There  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  Lely,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  at  Leslie  house,  representing  her  such  a^ 

she  was  at  that  period  of  her  life,  and  in  the  costume  which  she  then 

»■     — —    I  — - — —  ■  ■      » 

*  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  always  wore  long  sleeves  down  lo  the  wrists. 

'Tlie  duke  of  Rothes,  who  was  always  disiingrui>hed  for  his  afleciioii  toCliarlei 
IL,  is  accused  of  bein^  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Covenanters.  His  duclicss,  on 
the  contrary,  favoured  their  doctrines,  and,  as  far  as  she  could,  protected  the 
preachers  of  that  sect,  who  were  frequently  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leslie  house.  The  duke,  who  was  a  facetious  man,  and  not  quite  so  bard-hearted 
AS  his  enemies  represent,  never  sent  out  his  officers  to  apprehend  any  of  thoae 
persons  without  previously  endeavouring  to  provide  for  their  escape,  by  givin^i 
a  sii^niiicant  hint  to  his  compassionate  duchess  in  these  words:  *'My  hawks  wii 
ue  out  to-night,  my  lady,  so  you  had  belter  take  care  of  your  blackbirds." 

The  local  traditions  of  Leslie  add,  that  the  signal  by  which  her  grace  warned 
hei  >piritual  prot^g^s  of  their  danger,  wa^  a  white  sheet  suspended  from  one  of 
the  trees  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  behind  the  house,  which  could  be  seen  for  h 
considerable  distance.  0:her  telegraphic  signs  tiie  good  lady  had,  no  dmibt,  U) 
innmate  the  absence  of  her  spouse,  when  they  might  vafely  come  fortti  iftn<i 
preach  to  their  bill-side  congregations. 
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wore.  Her  hair  is  arranged  in  its  natural  beauty,  clustering  in  full  cnrit 
round  the  brow,  and  descending  in  flowing  ringlets  on  the  bosom,  a  style 
fur  more  in  unison  with  the  classic  outline  of  her  features  and  the  nx* 
pressive  softness  of  her  melting  eyes,  than  the  lofty  coiflTure  which  she 
often  wore.  Fler  dress  is  scarlet,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold ; 
her  tucker  and  loose  sleeves  of  delicate  cambric.  A  rich  and  ample 
scarf  of  royal  blue,  fringed  with  gold  and  edged  with  pearls,  crosses 
one  shoulder  and  falls  over  the  lap  in  magnificent  drapery  to  the  ground. 
She  is  sitting  in  a  garden  by  a  pillar;  her  left  hand  clasps  the  neck  of  a 
beautiful  white  Italian  greyhound  ;  a  tree  that  overshadows  her  is  wreathed 
with  honeysuckles  and  roses.  Her  age  was  under  twenty-two  when  this 
portrait  was  painted ;  it  was  one  of  Lely's  last  and  finest  works  of  art. 
He  died  that  same  year,  so  Mary  Beatrice  must  have  sat  for  the  portrait, 
before  she  quitted  London,  for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting  it  to 
the  duke  of  Rothes ;  but,  like  many  other  pictures  of  royal  and  noble 
personages,  it  is  wronglv  dated. 

On  Friday,  29th  Octooer,  their  royal  highnesses  departed  from  Leslie- 
house,  and  were  attended  by  their  courteous  host  the  lord-chancellor  of 
Scotland,  and  many  of  the  greatest  nobles,  to  Burntisland,  their  train 
still  increasing  as  they  advanced.  At  Burntisland  they  were  received 
with  shooting  of  great  guns,  ringing  of  bells,  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  all  the  expressions  of  joy  imaginable,  which  continued  till  their  royal 
highnesses  went  on  board  the  Charlotte  yacht.  With  them  went  his  grace 
of  Rothes,  and  the  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  other  yachts,  with 
several  other  boats,  and  all  the  boats  about  Burntisland,  were  filled  with 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  train,  forming  a  grand  aquatic  pageant, 
ivith  their  pennons  and  gala  dresses.  In  their  passage  to  Leith,  they  were 
saluted  by  the  great  guns  from  his  majesty's  castle  of  Edinburgh,  from 
the  bastions  at  Leith,  and  the  men-of-war,  and  other  shijis,  both  in  the 
road  and  harbour  of  Leith. 

**  The  shore  was  so  ihrong^^'*  says  our  authority,  "  with  persons  of  all 
ranks,  that  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  drums, 
were  almost  drowned  with  the  loud  and  reiterated  acclamations  of  the 
people,  for  the  safe  arrival  of  their  royal  highnesses,  which  was  about 
five  in  the  afternoon." '  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  duke^s  household 
complains,  that  they  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  *^  By  which," 
pursues  he,  "  the  glory  of  our  entry  was  much  eclipsed."  This  person 
insinuates,  that  suf^cient  attention  was  not  paid  to  their  royal  highnesses 
on  this  occasion,  but  from  the  following  account  by  an  eye-witness  of 
the  animating  scene,'  we  should  imagine  that  th'eir  reception  must  have 
been  most  gratifying  and  complete: — 

*'  At  their  landing  at  Leith,  their  royal  highnesses  were  met  by  the  lords 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  ushered  by  their  macers.  Several  ladies 
were  also  attending  on  the  shore,  to  offer  their  service  to  the  duchess. 
Their  royal  highnesses  were  received  by  the  earl  of  Liidithgow,  colonel 
o{  his  majesty's  regiment  of  guards,  at  the  head  of  several  companies 
i>f  the  regiment,  and  were  attended  by  the  sherifls  and  most  of  the  gen- 
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demen  of  llie  ihree  Lothians,  and  next  adjacent  shires,  who  made  a  lane 
on  both  sides  of  the  street  through  the  whole  town  of  Leiih.  Afier  the 
king^s  troop  of  guards,  marched  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  were  on 
iiordeback,  and  after  them  a  great  train  of  coaches,  filled  with  the  coun- 
cil and  nobility;  their  royal  highnesses  had  made  choice  of  the  lord 
jusjtice  clerk's  coach  to  proceed  in- from  Leiih,  to  the  water-gate  at  the 
abbey  of  Holyrood  House.  Their  royal  highnesses  were  guarded  by  the 
tiuin-bands  and  militia  regiment  of  this  city,  consisting  of  forty-four  com- 
panies, who  made  a  lane  for  their  royal  highnesses  and  their  train  to 
])ass  betwixt  Leith  and  Edinburgh.  All  the  while  they  were  upon  the 
way,  the  great  guns  from  the  castle  and  other  placed,  prepared  on  pui  • 
pose,  saluted  them,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  universally  shouting 
with  great  joy  and  cheerfulness,  ^*Lord,  preserve  his  majesty  and  their 
royal  highnesses  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Albany  !"  Bcnng  come  to  tho 
water-gate,  near  the  palace  royal,  they  were  met  by  the  lord-provost, 
uiagis nates,  and  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  in  their  best  formalities, 
wheie  the  lord-provost,  kneeling,  and  having  kissed  his  royal  highness's 
hand,  delivered  to  him  the  silver  keys  of  the  oiiy,  and  heartily  welcomed 
liim,  in  ihe  name  of  the  whole  of  the  citizens,  to  his  maje<<ty's  good  town 
of  Edinburgh.  From  this  to  the  palace,  theii  royal  highnesses  were 
guarded  by  two  or  tliree  hundred  of  the  best  citizens  with  gilded  par- 
tJzans,  and  in  the  outer  court  were  received  by  several  other  companies 
af  his  majesty's  guards ;  in  the  guard-hall,  they  were  received  by  their 
graces  the  lords  archbishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  and  several 
other  lords  of  the  clergy,  where  his  grace  the  lord  primate  complimented 
iheir  royal  highnesses  in  name  of  the  orthodox  clergy ;  there  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  delivered  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  keys  of  tlie  castle.  All  the  bells  of  the  city  continued  ringing 
most  of  the  night,  and  all  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  great 
bonfires,  whither  many  of  the  citizens  repaired  to  drink  their  majesties 
and  royal  highnesses'  heaith,  nor  was  anything  to  be  seen  but  an  uni- 
versal joy  in  the  countenances  of  all  here." ' 

An  evil  omen  occurred  amidst  the  rejoicings  for  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  pair;  for  the  celebrated  great  gun,  called  ^*  Mons  Meg,"  being  fired, 
in  honour  of  this  event,  by  an  English  cannonier,  was  in  the  firing  riven. 
^  This  the  Scots  resented  extremely,"  says  sir  John  Lauder,  of  Fountain- 
hall,  ^Uhinking  the  English  might  of  malice  have  done  it  purposely,  they 
havmg  no  cannon  as  big  as  she." 

^'Saturday,  the  Isi  of  November,  the  lord  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  with 
all  the  clergy  in  and  about  this  city,  in  their  canonical  habits,  kissed 
his  royal  highness's  hand,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  expressed  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  for  his  royal  highness's  safe  arrival, 
and  assured  him  of  their  fervent  prayers  for  his  sacred  majesty  and  the 
royal  line.  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  November,  being  the  first  day  of  ses- 
sions, the  senators  of  the  colkge  of  justice,  wiih  all  the  other  members 
thereof  in  a  great  body,  in  their  gowns,  ushered  by  their  rnaccrs,  wenl 
to  the  palace,  where,  having  kissed  his  royal  highness's  hand,  the  lord 

* «'  True  Narrative,"  Hisiorical  Observes,  pp.  1,  3. 
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president  of  the  session,  in  the  name  of  the  lawyers  of  this  kingdom 
conipliniented  him  upon  his  arrival ;  as  did  the  lord  justice  clerk,  ic 
name  of  t!ie  lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  justiciary,  who,  in 
their  scarlet  gowns,  attended  by  the  members  of  their  court,  and  ushered 
by  their  macers,  wailed  likewise  upon  his  royal  highness,  and  kissed  hii 
hand.  Nor,  indeed,  was  there  anything  wanting  to  express  the  generd 
joy  of  all  here  for  the  happy  arrival  of  so  excellent  a  prince,  and  so  dear 
to  this  kingdom."' 

Holyrood  palace  had  been  repaired,  and  a  royal  suite  of  apartments 
^iicd  up  and  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  York,  and  their  retinue.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  state 
beds,  at  present  pointed  out  by  guide-books  and  guides,  as  the  beds  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  Charles  1.,  were  a  part  of  this  arrangement;  all 
the  ancient  royal  furniture  at  that  palace  having  been  plundered  or 
destroyed  by  CromwelPs  troopers.  The  crimson  damask  state  bed, 
which  was  preserved  from  the  conflagration  at  Leslie  house,  is  very 
similar  to  the  bed  now  shown  at  Holyrood,  as  that  of  Mary  Stuart ;  and, 
certainly,  both  are  a  hundred  years  too  modern,  for  beds  of  the  sixleenth 
century.  If  the  duchess  of  York  occupied  the  crimson  bed  at  Holyrood, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  styled  '^  Queen  Mary's  bed,"  after  her  consort 
succeeded  to  iJie  regal  oflice,  and  retaining  her  name  after  she  was  for- 
gotten by  the  vulgar,  has  probably  been  thus  added  to  the  numerous 
posthumous  goods  and  chattels  with  which  tradition  has  fondly  endowed 
Mary  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  James  II.,  and  Mary  d'Este, 
had  in  their  French  palace  of  St.  Germains,  a  room  furnished  with  a  bed, 
carved  ebony  chairs,  and  other  moveables,  that  once  pertained  to  James's 
royal  grandmother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which  the  marquise  de  Crequy 
declares  they  brought  from  England  with  them  ;*  they  were  much  more 
readily  obtained  in  France,  from  Fontainebleau  or  Amboise,  as  a  gift 
from  Louis  XIV. 

James  and  his  consort  appear  to  have  been  better  contented  with 
their  Scottish  palace,  than  some  of  their  followers.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men in  their  household  writes  to  his  friend  in  London  : 

"We  aro  not  so  well  accommodated  as  at  St.  James's,  and  yet,  Whatever  the 
matter  is,  we  do  rather  dread  than  desire  to  return  to  you ;  so  that  sometimes  I 
fear  things  are  worse  than  we  are  persuaded  lo  believe,  and  that  we  shall  noi 
see  you  whilst  the  parliament  sits.  I  was  willing  to  tell  you  thus  much,  because 
[  believe  you  will  not  be  told  it  in  your  gazette.  Let  me  know  what  tbo  terrible 
men  at  Westminster  are  acting,  and  what  you  think  of  our  case ;  and  pray  be 
lieve,  that  wherever  I  am,  I  will  be,  dear  sir, 

**  Your  Beassxak." 

"Edinburgh,  Oct.  .30,  1G80." 

The  English  parliament,  or  rather  the  prevailing  faction,  that  had  sue* 
eeeded  in  driving  the  duko  of  Yoik  from  court,  was  following  up  the 
success  already  achieved,  by  pushing  on  the  bill  for  excluding  him  from 
me  crown.  The  popish  plot  was  the  two-edged  sword  with  which  tlie 
leaders  of  the  faction  fought,  since  it  furnished  both  the  pretext  against 

'A  True  Nnrrative  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  It  their  Arrival  in  Scotland. 
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hiio  and  deprived  him  of  eflfectual  assistance  from  every  one  of  his  own 
religion,  by  the  terror  of  the  executions  that  had  been  perpetrated  on  in- 
nocent persons  accused  of  being  engaged  in  it.  The  commons  passed 
the  bill  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  *,  and,  wlicn 
loid  Russell  brought  it  up  to  the  lords,  he  said,  "  If  his  own  father  were 
to  vote  against  it,  he  would  accuse  h'in\  of  high  treason."  Words  which 
implied  the  most  unconstitutional  threat  against  every  senator  who 
should  presume  to  exercise  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  voting  accord- 
ing lo  his  own  conscience.  The  bill  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sixty-three.  The  bishops  stood  in  the  gap,  and  saved  the 
crown  for  the  rightful  heir,'  although  they  were  opposed  to  his  creed ', 
they  at  any  rate,  acted  like  honest  and  courageous  men ;  and  by  their 
votes  that  day,  ought  to  have  won  everlasting  confidence  and  gratitude 
from  James,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Compton,  they  were  his  best 
friends.  Well  did  his  foes,  and  the  agitators  who  made  zeal  for  the  pro- 
testant  religion  the  pretence  for  faction  and  persecution,  know  it.  An 
attempt  was  immediately  made  by  that  party  to  excite  popular  fury 
against  the  whole  bench.  A  lampoon  song  was  compounded,  and  sung 
about  the  streets  for  this  purpose,  called  ^^The  Bishops  and  the  Bill," 
of  which  every  verse  ends  with  this  line — 

"  The  bishops,  the  bishops  have  thrown  out  the  bill." 

[n  conclusion,  it  daringly  exhorts  the  mob, 

**To  throw  out  the  bishops  who  threw  out  the  bill." 

It  was  in  this  parliament  that  the  project,  so  bitter  to  a  parent's  heart, 
was  first  started,  of  making  James's  own  children  supplant  him  in  the 
succession,  or  rather  to  invest  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  with 
the  power  of  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  regents  for  him,  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  banish  five  hundred  miles  from  his  own  dominions ; 
and  if  his  consort,  who  was  then  only  two  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
should  bear  a  son,  the  prince  was  to  be  taken  from  his  parents,  and 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  princesses,  his  sisters." 

James  bore  these  aggravating  proceedings  with  less  irritation  than 
could  have  been  supposed,  nor  did  they  cause  the  slightest  change  in 
his  affection  for  his  daughters,  whom  he  did  not,  at  that  period,  imagine 
capable  of  entering  into  tfie  confederacy  against  him.  Meantime,  he 
tnd  his  fair  and  faithful  consort  endeavouri-d,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  con- 
ciliate the  regard  of  those  with  whom  their  present  lot  was  casL  A 
brilliant  court  was  kept  at  Holyrood,  to  which  resorted  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land ;  and  Mary  Beatrice  soon  succeeded,  by 
her  gracious  and  prudent  deportment,  in  winning  the  hearts  of  the  gene- 
rous aristocracy  of  Scotland.  If  har  religion  were  unpopular,  the  purity 
of  her  mind  and  manners  was  unimpeachable.  Young,  beautiful,  inno« 
cent,  and  desirous  of  pleasing,  cold,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  heartu 
that  could  have  hardened  themselves  against  her  gentle  influence;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  interest  she  excited  at  that  period  in  Scotland,  ope* 

'Journals  of  Parliament. 
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rated  long  in  favour  both  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  and  was  ef  en  fd 
to  the  third  generation. 

The  Scotch  ladies  were  at  first  greatly  astonished  at  the  novel  refreslv- 
mcnt  of  tea,  which  her  royal  highness  dispensed  at  her  evening  parties,* 
thai  beverage  having  never  before  been  tasted  in  Scotland;  but  the  fashion 
was  quickly  imitated,  and  soon  became  general.  An  interesting  testi- 
mony to  the  popular  conduct  of  this  princess,  during  her  residence  in 
Scotland,  is  rendered  by  a  learned  author  of  that  nation,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Este,  under  her  patronage ;  in  his  dedicatory 
epistle  to  her,  he  says — 

*'  At  your  first  coming  among  us,  our  loynity  to  our  sovereign  niid  our  duty  lo 
his  only  brother,  di:«]>oscd  us  to  do  everything  in  our  power  that  might  be  accepw 
able  to  so  great  a  {)rincess,  but  your  royal  liighness  condescending  to  the  simpli- 
city in  whicli  we  live,  your  nifable  deportment  towards  all  that  have  the  Iionoar 
to  come  near  your  perr^on,  and  your  seeming  pleased  with  our  weak  endeavours 
to  servo  you,  do  jnstly  challenge  that  respect  as  due  now  to  yourself,  which  we 
must,  however,  have  paid  to  your  quality.  When  we  reflected  how  long  we 
had  been  strangers  to  a  court,  we  could  not  but  think  ourselves  ill  fitted  to 
receive  a  princess  born  and  bred  in  the  paradise  of  the  world.  Only  as  we  then 
knew  your  royal  highness  came  prepared  to  bear  with  the  plainness  of  our 
nortiiern  climate,  so  we  since  find  that  you  are  in  some  measure  delighted  wiu* 
it ;  and  we  be^in  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  happiness  of  so  illustrious  a  gues,^ 
which  was  procured  to  us  at  first  by  your  obedience,  is  now  continued  to  us  hj 
your  choice. ' 

The  green  strip  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  behind  the  abbey  of  Holyrood, 
is  still  called  ^'  the  duke's  walk,"  from  the  duke  of  York  having  delighted 
in  walking  there,  it  being  then  shaded  with  stately  oaks,  whicli,  like  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  have  all  been  swept  away. 

The  game  of  the  golf  and  tennis  were  the  favourite  amusements  of  the 
gentry  of  those  times.  The  duke  of  York  was  freqiienily  seen  in  a  gol(^ 
ing  party  on  the  links  of  Leith  with  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
^  I  remember  in  my  youth,"  says  the  learned  Tyiler  of  Woodhouselee, 
^  to  have  often  conversed  with  an  old  man,  named  Andrew  Dickson,  a 
golf  club-maker,  who  said  that,  when  a  boy,  he  used  to  carry  the  duke^s 
golf  clubs^  and  to  run  before  him  and  announce  where  the  balls  fell." 

The  sailor  prince,  being  a  friend  to  ancient  customs,  encouraged  the 
citizens  and  mechanics  of  the  good  town  to  take  a  share  in  these  manly 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  for  this  end  he  always  chose  his  partner  at  golf 
from  those  classes.  His  example  was  generally  imitated,  and  thus  the 
public  games  became  a  bond  of  good  fellowship  between  high  and  low, 
the  object  for  which  they  were  originally  instituted. 

The  oral  traditions  of  Edinburgh  record  the  following  instance  of  the 
frank  and  gracious  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York  to  one  of  his  humble 
allies  at  the  golf.  His  royal  highness  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who 
were  both  expert  golfers,  generally  engaged  on  opposite  sides,  and  one 
day  they  determined  to  play  for  an  unusually  high  stake.  James  called 
a  working  shoemaker,  named  John  Paterson,  to  second  him,  and,  after 
t  very  hard  contest,  defeated  his  antagonist.    When  the  duke  of  Lauder- 

•lale  paid  the  stake,  which  is  said  to  have  been  some  hundreds  of  brond 

» '»— ^  —  ■  -  II.  »^^.^„ 

'Trrier  of  Wood  bouse  lee,  in  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  •Antiquarian 
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pieces,  his  royal  highness  handed  the  gold  to  Paterson,  with  these  words* 
**  Through  your  skill  1  have  won  this  game,  and  you  are,  therefore,  en 
titled  to  the  reward  of  the  victory;"  the  princely  courtesy  of  the  compli- 
ment, being  a  trait  of  more  refined  generosity  than  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  the  gift ;  and  dear,  we  may  be  sure,  were  both  to  the  heart  of 
the  bonnie  Scot,  who  had  seconded  the  brother  of  his  sovereign  so 
stoutly  on  the  links  of  Leith  that  day.* 

Notwithstanding  his  popery,  James  was  at  that  period  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  in  Europe.  The  following  anecdote  is  worthy  of  the 
grandson  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  When  Lochiel,'  a  brave  Highland  cava- 
lier, who  had  formerly  rendered  signal  services  to  the  loyal  cause,  was 
presented  to  James  at  Holyrood,  he  received  him  with  marks  of  great 
distinction,  and  in  full  court  honoured  him  with  his  conversation,  and 
put  many  pleasant  questions  to  him,  touching  the  adventures  of  his 
youth ;  finally,  he  asked  him  for  his  sword.  Lochiel  having  delivered 
it,  his  royal  highness  attempted  to  draw  it,  but  in  vain;  for  it  was  some- 
what rusty,  being  a  walking  or  dress  sword,  which  the  Highlanders 
never  make  use  of  in  their  own  country.  The  duke,  after  a  second 
attempt,  gave  it  back  to  Lochiel,  with  this  compliment,  ^  that  his  sword 
never  used  to  be  so  uneasy  to  draw  when  the  crown  wanted  its  service." 
Lochiel,  who  was  modest,  even  to  excess,  was  so  confounded,  that  he 
could  make  no  return  to  so  high  a  compliment ;  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  duke^s  intention,  he  drew  the  sword,  and  returned  it  to  his  royal 
highness,  who  addressing  himself  to  those  about  him,  ^^  You  see,  my 
lords,"  said  he,  smiling,  '^  LochiePs  sword  gives  obedience  to  no  hand 
but  his  own !"  and  thereupon  was  pleased  to  knight  him.'* 

James  has  been  unsparingly  accused  by  modern  historians  of  counte* 
nancingali  the  cruelties  that  were  practised  on  the  insurgent  Cameronians 
and  other  nonconformists  in  Scotland,  by  presiding  in  council  when  the 
torture  of  the  boot  was  applied.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that 
he  ever  was.  Wodrow,  indeed,  asserts  that  James  was  present  on  one 
occasion,  when  Spreul,  a  wild  fanatic,  who  was  suspected  of  a  design  to 
blow  up  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  with  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  in 
it,  was  thus  examined,  and  he  quotes  the  almost  inaccessible  records  of 
the  Scottish  privy  council  as  his  authority.     Sir  John  Dalrymple,  one 

'  The  antique  house  in  the  Cannngate  is  still  in  existence,  built  by  tlie  fortii* 
nate  shoemaker,  who  became  not  only  a  rich  man,  but  the  founder  of  a  Wf>^althy 
femily.  A  Latin  epigram,  engraved  on  the  stone  entablature  over  t'.ic  donr  of 
this  domicile,  signifies  the  fact  that  the  house  was  built  widi  a  sum  of  money 
won  at  a  game  of  the  golf.  The  when,  how,  and  where,  remain  untold.  Gra- 
titude might  have  suggested  one  honest  word  in  acknowledgment  of  the  genero- 
sity which  proved  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes,  but  John  Paterson  exercised 
due  caution  in  the  matter.  He  livQd  in  ticklish  times,  when  those  who  owed  a 
kindness  to  a  fallen  prince  thought  it  wisest  to  forget  it,  lest  it  might  be  remem- 
bered by  the  world. 

*  This  gentleman  was  the  ancestor  of  the  more  celebrated  chief  who  joined  the 
Standard  of  Charles  Edward,  in  the  memorable  rising  of  1746. 

•"The  Memoirs  of  sir  Evan  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  the  clan  of  Caine- 
|Dn ''  This  book  is  ^  presented  to  the  president  and  members  of  tlie  Maitlarid 
Uub,  by  William  Crawfori  and  Robert  Pitcairn.'*     Edited  by  James  Macknigh* 
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of  the  most  faithful  and  industrious  of  docamentary  historians,  hone«tlj 
avowed  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  such  entry  in  the  connci] 
books.'  But  even  if  Wodrow  were  an  entirely  faithful  witness  of  thingi 
which  touched  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  party  so  closely,  he 
has  only  mentioned,  not  verified,  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  wfarich 
certainly  does  not  warrant  later  writers  in  representing  this  unfortunate 
prince  as  having  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  amusing  himself  with  thoee 
revolting  exhibitions.  The  fact  is,  that  the  dreadful  scenes  referred  to 
took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  brutal  Lauderdale,  before  James 
came,  and  after  his  departure,  and  as  both  are  indiscriminately  styled 
^  the  duke"  in  the  records,  the  mistake  was  very  easily  made  by  persons 
who  were  not  very  careful  in  testing  their  authority  by  the  simple  but 
unerring  guide  of  dates. 

James  and  his  duchess  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  perilous  times,  and  it 
the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  executions  that  followed  an  insurrection,  it. 
which  great  outrages  had  been  committed  on  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  episcopalian  party.  The  duke  did  his  utmost  to  calm  the  jarring 
elements  which  were  ready  to  break  out  into  fresh  tumults.  The  coun- 
cil, breathing  blood,  were  for  going  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  James 
ofiered  pardon  to  the  condemned  on  the  easy  terms  of  crying  ^^  God  save 
the  king!'*'  The  council  talked  of  death  and  tortures;  his  royal  high- 
ness recommended  mad-houses  and  hard  labour  or  banishment;  and  his 
suggestions  proved  more  efficacious  than  the  barbarous  proceedings  of 
Lauderdale  and  his  colleagues.  He  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
tranquillizing  Scotland.'  He  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  gentry 
and  he  won  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  gracious  acknowledgment 
of  the  marks  of  respect  they  paid  him.  If  he  had  governed  England  half 
as  wisely  for  himself  as  he  did  Scotland  for  his  brother,  or  observed  the 
same  moderation  in  regard  to  his  religion,  after  he  became  king,  which 
he  did  when  duke  of  York,  history  would  have  told  a  difierent  tale  of 
the  close  of  his  career. 

^^  Letters  from  Scotland,''  says  Bulstrode,  '^  tell  us,  that  af&irs  go  there 

^  During  my  last  visit  to  Scotland,  through  the  courtesy  of  W.  Pitt  Dundass,  Esq^ 
the  keeper  of  her  majesty's  records  in  the  Register  Office  in  Edinburgh,  and  W. 
Rol)ertson,  Esq.,  the  deputy-keeper,  I  enjoved  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
Privy  Council  Records  of  tliat  period,  and  found  no  confirmation  of  Wodrow f 
assertion. 

•Historical  Ob.-erves  of  Sir  John  Lauder,  of  Fountaitihall.  One  of  the  persons 
by  whom  life  was  refu:>ed  on  that  condition  was,  "Cargill,  a  distinguished  cove* 
nanter  and  field  preacher.  Having  convened  his  followers  at  the  Torwood,  neai 
Stirling,  afler  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  the  king  and  government,  ho  with 
great  solemnity  excommunicated  and  consigned  to  the  devil  king  Charles,  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  dukes  of  Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  and  Rothes 
After  denouncing  this'exoommunication  to  a  numerous  convention  of  Covenanters 
September,  1G80,  they  affixed  it  to  the  cross  of  Dumfries  and  other  places.  Car 
gill,  ^me  time  after,  was  apprehended,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemnea,  with  a 
few  of  his  followers,  to  be  hanged.  Bi.shop  Burnet  says  *  that  they  sulTered  wiU 
an  obstinacy  so  particular,  that  though  tiie  duke  sent  the  olfer  of  pardon  to  them 
m  the  .scaffold,  if  they  would  only  say,  '  God  bless  the  king,'  it  was  refused  witk 
i»roat  neglect'  '* 

*  Burnet     Macpherson.     Lingard.     Dalrymple. 
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tccording  to  wish;  that  the  parliament  there  has  written  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  king  for  sending  the  duke  of  Yoik,  which  we  hope  will 
break  the  measures  of  those  who  flattered  themselves  with  support  from 
that  kingdom,  which  has  not  been  in  many  ages  more  united  than  it  «• 
at  present  under  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  royal  highness."  The  leU 
ters  add,  ^^  that  the  duke  is  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  of  all  sorts  of 
people;  and  that  there  is  a  constant  and  great  court  of  lords  and  ladies.^' 

James  showed,  on  some  occasions,  a  tenderness  for  human  lije,  iiat 
gees  far  to  disprove  the  cruelty  with  which  he  is  generally  charged.  Jn 
February,  1681,  we  are  told  by  Fountainhatl,  ^^  that  a  sentinel  at  tiie 
gates  of  the  abbey  of  llolyrood  being  found  asleep  on  his  post,  when  the 
duke  of  York  passed,  was  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  by 
general  Dalziel  to  die,  for  that  breach  of  military  discipline.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  .sentence,  he  was  carried  to  Leith  links  for  execution ;  but 
when  all  was  ready  the  duke  of  York  interceded  for  his  life,  and  ob- 
tained iu"  * 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  though  generally  popular,  were  ex- 
posed to  some  mortifications  on  account  of  their  religion.  On  Christmas*- 
day,  the  scholars  of  King^s  College  thought  proper  to  entertain  them 
with  the  obnoxious  pageant  of  burning  the  pope  in  effigy,  in  the  court 
of  Holyrood  under  their  windows.  *'  Tliis,"  says  sir  John  Lauder, "  was 
highly  resented  as  an  inhospitable  affront  to  the  duke  of  York,  though  it 
was  only  to  his  religion."  Their  royal  highnesses  were  wise  enough  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence,  as  the  wild  fcolic  of  young  people.  It  was,  be- 
sides, intended  as  a  reprisal  for  the  Westminster  scholars,  having  dressed 
up  a  Jack  Presbyter,  and  treated  the  said  Jack  with  sundry  indignities. 
Sucli  was  the  turbulent  slate  of  the  times,  that  children  took  a  warm 
part  in  the  political  and  polemical  disputes  which  convulsed  both  king^ 
doms. 

While  in  Scotland,  Mary  Beatrice  met  with  a  frightful  accident,  which 
had  nearly  cost  her  her  life,  in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  her 
horse  with  great  violence,  but  fortunately  for  her,  on  a  sandy  plain ;  if 
it  had  been  on  a  rocky  ground,  she  must  have  been  killed,  for  her  long 
riding-dress  got  entangled  in  some  part  of  her  saddle,  and  she  was  dragged 
a  considerable  distance  with  her  face  on  the  sand,  and  received*  several 
kicks  from  the  infuriated  horse  before  she  could  be  extricated  from  her 
perilous  situation.  When  she  was  taken  up  she  was  covered  with  dust 
and  blood,  blackened  with  bruises,  and  perfectly  insensible ;  every  one 
thought  she  was  dead.  Surgical  aid  being  procured,  she  was  bled,  and 
put  into  bed ;  she  only  sufiered  from  the  bruises,  and  recovered  without 
any  injury  to  her  person.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  duke  was  with  her  on  this  occasion.  He 
had  a  very  great  objection  to  ladies  riding  on  horseback ;  and  when  Mary 
Beatrice  was  first  married  to  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  her  that  it 
was  for  many  reasons  a  dangerous  and  improper  position  for  women 
She  was,  however,  passionately  fond  of  equestrian  exercise,  and  her  iof 

'Historic  Observes 

*MS.  Memorials  oi  Mary  d'Est^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Fraa^ 
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portunivics  I  ad  prevailed  over  his  extreme  reluclance  to  allowing;  hee  U 
ride.  She  always  said,  his  indulgence  to  her  was  so  great,  that  it  waa 
the  only  constraint  he  had  ever  attempted  to  place  on  her  inclination; 
and  she  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  his  complaisance  that  he  had  withdrawn 
his  prohibition  against  her  taking  this  dangerous  pleasure.  So  devoted 
was  she  to  her  favourite  exercise,  that  as  soon  as  she  was  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  her  accident  she  had  sufficient  courage  to  mount  her  horse 
again.* 

James,  who  was  too  courteous  a  husband  to  interpose  his  marital 
authority  to  prevent  his  youthful  consort  from  exercising  her  wilful  ith 
clinations,  on  finding  his  persuasions  unavailing,  had,  in  the  mean  time^ 
given  so  terrible  an  account  of  the  narrow  escape  she  had  had  to  the 
duchess  of  Modena,  that  that  princess  wrote,  in  an  agony  of  maternal 
alarm,  to  her  daughter,  telling  her  that  *'  she  should  die  of  grief  if  she 
thought  she  would  ever  be  rash  enough  to  put  herself  into  such  peril 
again ;  and  that  she  should  never  receive  a  letter  from  England  without 
expecting  it  to  contain  the  news  of  her  death."     She  also  reminded  Mary 
Beatrice,  that  she  was  frequently  in  a  situation  that  rendered  such  ex- 
ercises highly  inexpedient  as  well  as  dangerous.     In  consequence  of 
these   urgent  letters  from   her  mother,  Mary  Beatrice  gave  a  solemn 
promise  never  to  mount  a  horse  again  *     A  privation,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  roads  in  Scotland,  at  that  time  almost  impracticable 
for  coaches,  was,  of  course,  very  great.     Her  only  resource  after  this, 
was  the  then  usual  conveyance  of  a  horse  litter,  if  she  wished  to  accom* 
pany  the  duke  in  any  of  his  highland  expeditions;  but  she  appears  to 
have  been  generally  stationary  with  her  court  at  Holyrood  abbey. 

The  (iuke  of  York,  her  husband,  was  at  that  time,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  a  contemporary  writer,  ^'  caressed  not  only  by  the  grandees  of 
the  nation,  but  likewise  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  even  to  ad- 
miration ;  no  people  ever  demonstrating  more  lively  expressions  of  joy 
as  well  as  love  for  his  royal  person."'  Yet  their  royal  highnesses  were 
impatient  of  their  exile;  their  servants,  whom  the  earl  of  Arlington  al- 
ways emphatically  designated  '^a  senseless  pack,"  were  ever  importuning 
James  to  solicit  the  king  for  his  recall,  and  representing  to  him  how  ma- 
terially his  interests  were  suffering  from  the  proceedings  of  Monmouth, 
who  drove  on  his  ambitious  schemes  openly,  with  a  headlong  violence, 
that  was  only  less  dangerous  than  the  masked  treachery  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  whose  mining  operations,  like  those  of  the  unseen  mole  in 
the  dark,  might  be  detected  by  the  occasional  traces  of  his  works  ap- 
pearing on  the  surface.  Another  plot  was  devised,  as  a  pretext,  for  pro- 
longing the  duke's  banishment  from  the  court,  of  which  the  leading  in- 
strument was,  an  Irish  papist  named  Fitzharris,  and  in  this  there  was  a 
covert  attempt  to  involve  the  duchess,  by  the  absurd  pretence  "  that  Mon- 
tecuculi,  the  late  Modenese  envoy,  had  offered  him'  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  kill  the  king,  which  he,  Fitzharris,  had  refused,  though  MontecuculJ 
•  bad  assured  him  that  it  might  easily  be  done  at  madame  de  Mazarin's 

'MS.  Memonals  of  Mary  d'Est^,  in  the  Archives  an  Boyaiime  de  France. 
*  Ibid.  '  Historical  Memoirs  of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albas) 
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\^  poison,  adding,  that  the  duke  of  Tork  was  privy  to  the  design,  that 
1  great  army  was  to  come  from  Flanders  and  France,  to  place  him  on  . 
the  throne;  and  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  raised  large  sums  of  money 
lo  support  the  enterprise^  and  that  a  great  many  parliament-men  were  to 
be  boiled  alive  to  make  a  sairUe  ampoule  or  oil"  (not  very  holy,  one 
would  think,  if  composed  of  such  ingredients)  ^^  to  anoint  him  and  all 
succeeding  kings  of  England,  at  their  coronations.'^' 

Such  a  tale  being  seriously  deposed  on  oath,  before  two  secretaries  of 
state,  and  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  whig-leaders  of  the  prevailing  party 
in  parliament,  is  at  once  a  picture  of  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
aad  of  the  want  of  common  principles  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  supported.     Charles  defeated  the  designs  of  this  party  by  proceed* 
ing  against  Fitzharris  for  high  treason,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
After  his  condemnation,  Fitzharris  confessed  that  he  had  been  suborned 
by  Shaftesbury,  and  others,  to  accuse  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  York, 
and  that  the  libel  was  compounded  by  the  lord  Howard,  of  Escrick,  at 
that  time  the  unprincipled  ally  of  the  exclusionists,  and  one  of  their 
tooU*    The  long  winter  passed  wearily  over  the  banished  duke;  the 
coldness  of  the  season  was  severely  felt  in  the  northern  metropolis,  by 
his  Italian  duchess,  from  the  sweet  south  ;  but  she  bore  everything  with 
uncomplaining  patience,  for  his  sake.     The  spring  brought  them  heavy 
tidings;  their  little  daughter,  the  princess  Isabella, a  very  lovely  and  pro- 
mising child,  in  her  fifth  year,  died  at  St.  James's  palace,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  and  king  Charles  sent  Mr.  Gridin  express  to  break  this  distress- 
ing news  to  the  bereaved  parents.'    "  It  was  the  more  afflicting  to  both," 
as  James  pathetically  observes,  ^^  because  they  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  and  assisting  her  in  her  sickness;  but  those  hardships  were  the 
nnavoidable  sequels  of  their  uneasy  banishment  and  cruel  persecution." 
There  is  a  scarce  mezzotinto  engraving  of  this  royal  infant,  from  a 
painting  which  was,  perhaps,  burnt  either  at  Whitehall  or  St.  James's 
palace.     She  is  represented  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  on  her  head,  and 
her  left  hand  on  the  forehead  of  a  lamb.*    She  was  the  last  surviving  of 
the  three  living  children  which  had  been  born  of  the  marriage  of  Mary 
of  Modena  with  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
as  her  brother  and  sister  had  been,  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 
James,  flattering  himself  that  some  little  sympathy  would  be  felt  for 
him  and  his  consort  by  his  brother's  council,  under  so  great  a  sorrow, 
sent  his  favourite,  colonel  Churchill,  to  tlie  king,  with  letters  from  both, 
beseeching  him  to  accord  permission  for  the  duchess  to  come  either    o 
Tunbridge  Wells,  or  Bath,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  which  had  been 
much  impaired  by  her  residence  in  a  climate  so  difR^rent  from  that  of 
which  she  was  a  native,  as  well  as  by  her  affliction  for  the  loss  of  her 
only  child.     For  himself,  the  duke  added,  he  should  be  well  content  tu 
reside  at  Audiey  End,  or  anywhere  his  majesty  might  think  fit,  so  that 
it  was  but  in  England.*     Churchill,  however,  informed  his  master  in 
reply,  that  there  were  little  hopes  of  success,  for  the  impression  waj 

*  Join  nal  of  James  II.     Macpherson.     Lingard.  ■  Tbid. 
*Me'noir8  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany.     Life  of  James  II.     Sandford. 

*  Grainger.  *  Journal  and  Life  of  Jamet  II. 
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generally  expressed  by  the  king  and  his  cabinet,  that  his  retorn  would 
be  llie  signal  for  a  rebellion.     Charles  wrote  to  his  brother,  *'  that  llie 
present  time  was  not  favourable  for  their  return,  and  advised  him  to  ex- 
ercise the  very  necessary  virtue  of  paiience,  of  which  he  confessed  thai 
he  was  himself  in  great  need  at  that  juncture.'"     One  favour  was,  how- 
ever, accorded  to  James,  after  three  or  four  months  of  deliberation  and 
suspense  —  namely,  the  company  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Anne, 
who  came  in  one  of  the  royal  yachts  to  Leith,  where  she  landed,  July 
17ih,  and  was  received  wiih  all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank.     On  lh« 
28th,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met  with  great  pomp,  the  duke  of  York 
as  lord  high  commissioner  from  his  brother,  king  Charles,  rode  in  state 
from  Holyrood  palace  to  the  parliament  house, and  opened  it  in  person; 
the  duchess,  the  princess  Anne,  and  all  their  ladies  being  present.' 

The  appearance  of  this  unwonted  galaxy  of  royal  and  noble  beaoticS| 
in  jewelled  pomp,  added  grace  and  glory  to  the  scene,  and  was  cal* 
culated  to  soften  the  combative  spirit  in  which  the  Scottish  peers  and 
chieftains  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  accustomed  to  meet.  Many 
a  deadly  debate,  between  feudal  foes  and  their  retainers,  had  .been  fought 
out,  on  such  occasions,  with  dirk  and  dagge,  while  the  rival  cries  of 
**  clear  the  causeway,"  announced  the  collision  of  hostile  magnates  and 
their  followers,  in  streets  too  narrow  to  admit  of  anything  like  a  courte- 
ous passage^  even  between  persons  who  were  not  eagerly  seeking  a 
pretext  for  deciding  old  grudges  with  blows.  The  duke  of  York,  who 
had  taken  infinite  pains  to  eilect  a  general  reconciliation  among  the  high- 
land chiefs,  atid  other  great  families,  who  were  all  at  open  war  with 
each  other,  when  he  tirst  arrived  in  Scotland,  had  shown  good  judgment, 
in  bringing  the  ladies  to  assist  him,  by  the  influence  of  their  bright  eyes, 
in  keeping  the  peace  at  the  first  public  assembly  of  those  lately  dis- 
cordant elements,  after  the  suppression  of  a  recent  civil  war.  The 
presence  of  these  fair  and  gentle  spectators  was,  however,  censured  by 
the  sour  fanatics  of  the  day,  *'as  uncommon  and  indecorous"' — a  proof 
that  civilization  had  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  northern  metro- 
polis, since  the  days  when  John  Knox  quenched  the  star  of  chivalry  in 
gall  and  wormwood.  The  duke  of  York  did  his  best  to  keep  every  one 
in  good  humour,  by  giving  a  grand  banquet  to  the  whole  parliament,-^ 
the  lords  by  themselves,  and  the  commons  by  themselves,  at  separate 
tables,  where  everything  was  so  discreetly  arranged,  as  to  give  general 
satisfaction.^  Then,  the  good  town  of  &linburgh,  being  emulous  of 
such  princely  hospitality,  voted  another  "  2Vai/ "  to  their  royal  high- 
nesses. The  duke  and  duoliess  of  York,  the  lady  Anne,  afterwards 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  court  of  Scotland,  were  present 
at  this  entertainment.  ^^  It  was  given  in  the  parliament  house;  but,  to 
accommodate  the  company,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  down  the 
partition  which  divided,  and  where  a  new  wall  still  divides,  the  outer 
parliament  house  from  the  place  where  the  booksellers'  stalls  are  kepu 
The  expense  of  the  entertainment  exceeded  i/1400  sterling."*     The 

'  Journal  and  Life  of  James  II. 

*Fonnminhairs  Historic  Observes  and  Diary.  'Ibid.  *£ehaid 

*  Arnrii's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  177. 
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ftuspicious  tide  of  aflairs  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  arrival  of  prince«i 
Anne,  had  a  cheering  effect  on  the  spirits  both  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  York.  The  lately  sorrowful  court  of  Holyrood  emerged  from  tears 
and  mourning  into  such  a  series  of  gaieties  as  enchanted  the  lively, 
astonished  the  sober-minded,  and  offended  the  puritanical  portion  of 
society.  Such  doings  in  Scotland  had  never  been  witnessed  within  the 
walls  of  the  royal  abbey,  since  the  ill-omened  night  when  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  honoured  the  bridal  f(Ste  of  Bastian  with 
her  presence.  Balls,  plays,  and  masquerades  were  introduced;  theae 
last,  however,  Were  soon  laid  a$)ide,  the  taste  of  the  times  being  opposed 
to  such  ungodly  innovations.  The  masquerade  was  styled  ^^  promiscu- 
ous  dancing,  in  which  all  sorts  of  people  meet  together  in  disguise.**' 
The  vulgar  gave  it  a  ribald  name  ;  and  this  profane  entertainment  was, 
therefore,  soon  given  up ;  and  the  more  elegant  pastimes  of  poetic  and 
dramatic  masks  and  pastorals  were  substituted,  in  which  the  princess 
Anne,  with  other  young  ladies  of  quality,  represented  some  of  the 
ancient  heathen  mythological  characters.  These  were  called  masks — a 
sort  of  musical  drama,  such  as  the  Com  us  of  Milton — and  similar  pieces 
by  Ben  Jonson,  Shirley,  Davenant,  and  other  dramatic  poets  of  the  last 
century.  These  interludes  were  accompanied  by  music,  and  set  off 
with  splendid  dresses  and  decorations  ^^  Our  fathers  of  the  last  age,'' 
observes  the  first  learned  antiquarian,  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  ^^  used 
to  talk  with  (Uiight  of  the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  the  court  of  Holy- 
rood  house.  The  princesses  were  easy  and  affiible,  and  the  duke  then 
studied  to  make  himself  popular  among  all  classes  of  men.'" 

**On  the  1 4th  of  October  was  the  duke  of  York's  birth-day  keeped  at 
Edinburgh,"  notes  sir  John  Lauder,  ^^  with  more  solemnities,  and  more 
bonfires,  than  the  king's.  That  of  the  duchess,  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  was  also  observed  with  great  pomp  at  the  abbey,  in  the  same 
month.  The  birth-day  of  queen  Catherine,  on  the  1 5th  of  November, 
was  keeped  by  our  court  of  Holyrood  house,  with  great  solemnity," 
pursues  our  diarist,  ^  such  as  bonfires,  shooting  off  cannon,  and  acting  a 
comedy,  called  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  before  their  royal  highnesses, 
wherein  the  lady  Anne,  the  duke's  daughter,  and  the  ladies  of  honour, 
were  the  only  actors."  He  adds  a  bitter  philippic  against  all  such 
amusements :  a  lively  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  illustrious  per- 
formers would  have  been  more  agreeable. 

If  the  private  theatricals  of  the  court  of  the  elegant  and  pure-minded 
duchess  of  York  were  subjected  to  stern  censures  from  a  man  like  sir 
John  Lauder,  who  was  far  from  going  to  the  extremes  of  fanaticism,  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  coarse  and  oftiimes  profane  representa* 
tions  of  the  public  performers  of  the  stage  were  tolerated.  The  duke 
of  York's  company  had  dutifully  followed  their  royal  highnesses  to 
Edinburgh,  but  found  it  an  uncongenial  atmosphere.  Playhouses  and 
players  were  constantly  anathematized  by  the  clergy,  and  regarded  by 
their  congregations  with  scarcely  less  abhorrence,  than  if  they  had  been 
monks  and  nuns.    The  duchess  of  York  was  passionately  fond  of  rausici 


*■  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Antiqiiarittn  Society. 
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but  had  strong  moral  objections  to  the  coarse  comedies  of  the  era:  ahi 
even  entertained  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  appearing  at  operas,  though 
Italian  singers  were  patronised  by  her.  She  was  wont  to  say,  ^  that 
there  was  no  sin,  she  believed,  in  going  to  theatres,  provided  the  pieces 
that  were  represented  were  not  of  an  objectionable  character ;  but  that 
the  stage  might  and  ought  to  be  rendered  a  medium  of  conveying  moral 
instniciions  to  the  public,  instead  of  flattering  and  inculcating  vice.'^' 

Among  the  traces  of  the  residence  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York 
at  Holyrood,  may  be  reckoned  the  decoration  of  the  gallery  of  that 
palace,  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  kings  of  Scotland;  for  although  they 
were  not  completed  till  the  year  1685,  the  order  was  given  by  the  duke, 
who  engaged  James  de  Wit,  a  Dutch  artist,  to  paint  the  whole,  120  in 
number,  according  to  the  best  style  of  his  art,  in  two  years,  receiving 
for  his  reward  150/.  per  annum.'  It  must  be  confessed,  that  more  than 
one  of  those  beau  ideals  of  the  primitive  sovereigns  of  Caledonian  fame, 
bears  a  brotherly  likeness  to  the  Saracen^s  head,  on  Snow-hill. 

While  in  Scotland,  James  applied  himself  zealously  to  business ;  and 
with  his  usual  legard  for  economy,  detected  and  put  a  stop  to  many  of 
the  peculations  and  abuses  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale's  creatures,  whereby 
he  incurred  the  ill-will  of  that  corrupt  statesman,  and  his  duchess,  and 
many  of  their  connexions.'  He  bestowed  his  attention  on  the  maritime 
and  commercial  interests  of  Scotland,  all  of  which  were  materially  im- 
proved during  his  residence  in  that  nation.  He  made  several  progresses 
to  visit  the  principal  towns  and  all  the  ancient  palaces  of  Scotland.  The 
greatest  marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  him  at  Glasgow,  Linlithgow,  and 
Stirling,  and  whatever  county  he  entered  he  was  met  on  the  boundary 
by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  shire,  and  was  attended  by 
them  as  if  he  had  been  the  sovereign  \*  but  the  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
affection  with  which  James  was  then  regarded  in  Scotland,  is  the  act  of 
parliament  which  declared  his  rights,  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  nearest 
in  blood,  to  be  immutable ;  and  that  neither  difierence  in  religion  nor 
any  future  act  of  parliament  could  alter  or  divert  the  said  right  of  suc- 
cession and  lineal  descent,  of  the  crown  from  the  nearest  heir. 

Such  were  the  feelings  which  the  residence  and  popular  government 
of  the  duke  of  York  had  excited  in  the  kindred  land  of  his  forefathers, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  if  he  had  been  rejected  by  England,  but 
that  he  would  have  been  instantly  proclaimed  and  crowned  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  for  this  contingency  the  parliament  had  assuredly  provided. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  country  so  divided  in  politics 
and  religion,  as  Scotland  was  at  that  time,  was  unanimous  in  affectina 
to  tl.e  persecuted  heir  of  the  Britannic  empire ;  far  from  it.  A  consider- 
able faction,  not  only  cherished  but  professed  republican  principles.  The 
same  party  that  had  driven  him  from  England  was  busily  intriguing 
tgainst  him  in  the  sister  realm  ;  but  so  preponderant  was  the  balance  in 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Est^  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
*The  original  agreement  for  these  royal  portraits  was   recently  discovered 

among  tl.e  Exchequer  Records  of  Scotland,  by  that  learned  and  oourteout  and 
qvary,  Alexander  Macdonald,  Esq. 

*  Life  ol  James  fl.  Macpherson.   Lingard.   Echard.  *  Local  Hifllunet 
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his  (kvour,  that  the  power  of  Argyle,  who,  by  his  terrilorial  possessions, 
his  heritable  offices  in  the  state,  his  natural  rights,  and  extensive  usurpa 
<ions  of  the  rights  of  others,  might  be  regarded  as  sovereign  of  two« 
thirds  of  the  highlands^  broke  like  a  reed  before  him.  The  arrest  of  thai 
nobleman,  and  the  proceedings  against  him,  are  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  this  volume,  and  are  only  mentioned  because  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  a 
letter  to  king  Charles  in  favour  of  his  son,  lord  Lorn,'  a  letter  that  if 
probably  still  in  existence,  though  hitherto  inaccessible. 

The  earl  of  Argyle  escaped  from  prison  by  rhanging  clothes  with  his 
daughter  lady  Sophia  Lindsay's  footman,  when  she  came  to  visit  him, 
and  went  out  in  that  disguise,  bearing  up  her  train.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  unmanly  enough  to  propose  that  this  filial  hero- 
ine should  be  publicly  whipped  through  Edinburgh.  The  duke  of  York 
prevented  it,  observing  ^^  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  deal  so 
cruelly  with  ladies  in  his  country."* 

Mary  Beatrice  bore  her  voluntary  absence  from  the  splendid  circle  of 
Whitehall  with  infinitely  more  patience  than  her  lord  did  his  enforced 
banishment.  His  anxiety  to  leave  the  generous  friends  in  the  north  who 
had  done  so  much  for  him,  and  were  willing  to  serve  him  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  return  to  the  stormy  vortex  of  his  brother's  court, 
seems  strange ;  but  the  game  was  closely  played  there,  and  the  crown 
of  a  mighty  empire  was  the  stake.  James  finally  owed  his  recal  to  the 
avarice  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who,  designing  to  appropriate 
5000/.  a  year  out  of  his  revenue  from  tlie  post-oflice,  caused  her  modest 
wish  to  be  made  known  to  him  by  the  king,  who  had  the  weakness  to 
propose  it  to  his  brother,  promising  to  give  him  an  equivalent  in  some 
other  way,  if  he  would  oblige  him.  The  transfer  could  not  be  efiected 
without  James's  presence  in  London.  Hard,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  to 
be  recalled  for  such  a  purpose,  when  he  had  vainly  made  the  most  ear- 
nest representations  of  the  perilous  state  of  his  wife's  health,  and  the 
necessity  of  removing  her  into  a  milder  temperature,  he  agreed  to  come, 
though  unaccompanied  by  his  duchess,  for  he  had  no  leave  to  briug 
her* 

Mary  Beatrice  was,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  five  years,  once  more  about 
to  become  a  mother,  to  the  extreme  joy  of  the  Scotch,  who  were  de- 
sirous that  the  royal  babe  should  be  born  among  them,  fondly  antici* 
pating  that  it  would  be  a  boy  and  their  future  sovereign.  King  Charles, 
however,  determined  that  his  sister-in-law  should  lie  in,  in  London ;  and 
this  resolution,  after  all,  seems  to  have  been  the  true  and  natural  cause 
of  his  recalling  both  her  and  his  brother  to  court  The  weather  being 
•tormy,  the  duke  was  contented  to  leave  his  consort  and  his  daughter 
Anne  with  theii  ladies  at  Holyrood. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  his  royal  highness  embarked  at  Leith,  in  hit 
own  yacht,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Churchill,  and  many 
persons  of  rank  of  both  nations.  After  a  stormy  passage,  he  landed  ai 
Yarmouth  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  was  received  with  what  lord  ?e- 


*  Life  of  James  II.,  from  Stuart  Papers. 

'  Journal  of  James  II      Macpheraon.  *  Ibid.     Lingard,  ^ko. 
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terborough  calls,  ^  the  applause  and  dudes  of  that  town  and  the  adjaceni 
counties,"  and  entertained  with  as  noble  a  dinner  as  could  be  provided 
on  so  short  a  notice.  A  reaction  of  popular  feeling  having  taken  place 
in  Jameses  favour,  lie  was  greeted  with  acclainayons  wherever  he  came* 
Charles  detained  him  eight  weeks,  and  then  sent  him  back,  with  a  little 
fleel,  to  convoy  his  duchess  and  the  princess  Anne  to  London. 

Mary  Beatrice  had  borne  the  absence  of  her  husband  heavily,  accord- 
ing  to  her  own  account  of  her  feelings  on  that  occasion,  in  her  confi- 
dential conversations  with  the  nuns  of  Chaillot.  Some  additional  par- 
ticulars, connected  with  the  loss  of  the  Gloucester,  were  at  the  same 
time  recorded  from  her  own  lips.  Speaking  of  James,  she  says:  **The 
seamen  loved  him  passionately,  and  we  had  a  great  proof  of  their  attach- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  the  nobility,  while  we  were  at  Edinburgh.  The 
duke  of  Yorlj  having  been  sent  for  on  business,  by  king  Charles,  I  was 
left  in  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy  at  Edinburgh.  I  felt  myself  so 
greatly  depressed  in  his  absence,  that,  unable  to  struggle  against  the 
melancholy  that  oppressed  me,  |  wrote  at  last  to  tell  him  so;  on  which 
he  determined  to  come  by  sea  to  fetch  me." '  It  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  simple  narrative  of  James's  consort,  to  collate  it  with  the  particulars 
of  the  voyage  from  the  letters  of  the  survivors.* 

At  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  May  4th,  the  duke  embarked,  in 
Margate  roads,  on  board  the  Gloucester  frigate,  which  had  been  got 
ready  hastily,  too  hastily,  perhaps,  for  sea :  a  little  after  eleven  the 
whole  squadron  got  under  weigh.  The  weather  was  wet  and  foggy, 
and  the  passage  slow;  it  was  not  till  half-past  one  at  noon  the  following 
day  that  they  came  in  sight  of  Dunwich  steeples,  on  the  Suffolk  coasu 
Well  did  the  royal  admiral  know  that  coast,  where  he  had  twice  de- 
feated the  fleets  of  Holland.  His  nautical  skill  and  experience  of  the 
track  led  him  to  warn  the  pilot  that  the  course  he  was  taking  was 
attended  with  danger,  and  to  order  him  to  stand  farther  out  to  sea  If 
James  had  guided  the  helm  himself,  the  vessel  would  have  been  saved; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  retired  to  rest,  than  the  obstinate  and  self-conceited 
pilot  tacked  again ;  and  at  half-past  five  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  May 
6th,  grounded  the  ship  o..  il*e  dangerous  sand,  called  the  Licmon  and 
Ore,  about  twelve  leagues  past  Yarmouth. 

The  duke  awoke  with  the  knocks  of  the  foundering  vessel,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  his  clothes  on,  hurried  on  deck  to  inquire  how 
matters  were.  A  terrible  blow  had  just  struck  off  the  rudder;  eight  feet 
water  were  in  the  hold.  Sir  John  Berry,  the  captain,  urged  the  duke  to 
have  his  barge  hoisted,  to  preserve  his  royal  person.  '^His  highness," 
continues  Sir  John,  ^^  being  unwilling  to  have  any  boat  hoisted,  hoping, 
as  I  did,  that  the  ship  might  be  saved ;  but  the  water  increasing,  and  no 
manner  of  hope  left  but  the  ship  must  be  lost,  I  did  again  request  his 
royal  highness  to  go  away  in  his  boat  to  the  yacht.     The  boat  wtf 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaiime  de  France^ 
Chaillot  Collection. 

*Sir  la  10  Berry,  cap^n  of  the  Gloucester.    Sir  James  Dick.    Lord  Dartmouth 
Pepys 
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hoisted  out^  and  his  highness  took  as  many  persons  of  quality  in  the 
boat  with  him  as  she  would  carry."  * 

The  conduct  of  the  royal  admiral,  on  this  occasion,  has,  it  is  noi# 
well  known,  been  strangely  misrepresented  by  Burnet*,  and  many  othef 
writers,  who  have  copied  his  statement,  ^^  that  the  duke  got  into  a  bi)ft^ 
and  took  care  of  his  dogs,  and  some  unknown  persons,  who  were  taken, 
from  that  earnest  care  of  his,  to  be  his  priests.  The  long-boat  went  off 
with  few,  though  she  might  have  carried  above  eighty  more  than  she  did." 
Though  Burnet  is  the  text-book  of  a  party,  by  whom  any  attempt  to 
contradict  his  erroneous  assertions  is  considered  a  strong  symptom  of 
popery,  it  is  only  proper  to  correct  the  unauthenticated  story  of  one 
who  was  not  present,  by  the  evidence  of  several  efficient  witnesses  who 
were.  It  is  wortliy  of  attention  how  closely  the  simple  verbal  narrative 
of  the  wife  of  James  agrees  with  the  statements  of  Sir  John  Berry,  lord 
Dartmouth,  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  but  not  surprising,  since  she 
had  it  from  the  lips  of  her  husband  and  those  very  persons.  ^  In  the 
passage,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,'  ^  the  ship  struck  upon  a  sand-bank,  foun- 
dered, and  began  to  jfill  with  water.  The  duke  of  York  was  instantly 
called  upon,  from  all  sides,  to  save  himself  in  his  shallop,  which  would 
take  him  to  one  of  the  yachts.  He  refused,  not  wishing  to  forsake  the 
perishing  bark;  but  more  than  six  feet  of  water  being  in  the  hold,  they 
compelled  him  to  leave  her  to  preserve  himself.  The  respect  and  attach- 
ment they  had  for  him  was  such,  that  not  one  of  those  who  were  in  the 
vessel  thought  of  taking  care  of  his  own  life  till  that  of  the  duke  was  in 
security.  The  first  that  began  to  leave  the  ship  were  thpse  he  called  to 
him.'*  *  These  were  not  priests,  as  we  have  good  evidence.  The  only 
priest,  whose  name  has  yet  been  discovered  among  the  passengers  of  the 
fatal  Gloucester,  who  escaped  a  watery  grave,  was  Ptre  Ronche,  the 
almoner  of  the  duchess  of  York,  who  saved  himself  by  embracing  a 
plank,  as  his  royal  mistress  told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot ;  and  as  she,  of 
course,  formed  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  lives  of  the 
eccles  astics  o(  her  own  church,  from  what  Dr.  Burnet  did,  she  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  recorded  it  as  a  great  merit  in  her  dear  lord,  if 
he  had  manifested  any  particular  solicitude  for  their  preservation.  The 
duke's  boat  held  but  six  persons,  besides  the  rowers,  including  himself. 
The  first  person  he  called  was  his  favourite  Churchill  —  no  priest,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  if  Burnet  meant  to  class  him  among  the  dogs,  he  forgot  that 
gratitude  and  fidelity  are  inherent  virtues  of  the  canine  race.  Jame^ 
called  for  the  earl  of  Roxburgh  and  lord  O'^Brian,  but  neither  obeyed  th<3 
fiiendly  summons.    The  earl  of  Win  ton  and  two  bed-chamber-men  were 

•• — —~ a  ■     ■ 

"See  the  letter  in  the  Clarendon  Correspondence,  edited  by  Singer.    Also  thai 
of  sir  James  Dick. 

*  Inedited  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France 
Chaillut  Collection. 

•  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Est^,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. — This  state 
ment  is  confirmed  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  says,  "The  duke  htmseli 
was  preserved  with  a  few  in  his  own  pinnacef»by  the  care  and  loyaltv  of  &r 
seamen,  who  would  neither  intrude  themselves,  nor  suffer  others,  for  theit  ^nfety 
ID  ezpcse  a  prince  so  considerable.  —  Mordaunt  Genealogies.  Sir  James  Dick 
Affinr*  that  the  duke  went  out  of  the  cabin  window  into  his  own  little  boat 
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in  the  boat  ^The  earl  of  Aberdeen,^'  (then  lord  Haddo,;  says  Foii» 
tainhall,  '^  shared  the  danger  and  escape  of  James  upon  the  Lemon  ant 
Ore,  5th  May,  1682.  The  duke  of  York  was  so  anxious  for  his  safety 
that  he  called  oat,  ^Save  my  lord-chancellor!"  which  was  the  first  public 
annunciation  of  his  appointment  to  that  high  office."  ^^ The  government 
of  the  ship  being  lost,"  proceeds  sir  John  Berry,  ^^  and  every  one  crying 
for  help,  yet,  amidst  all  this  disorder  and  confusion,  I  could  not  but 
observe  the  great  duty  the  poor  seamen  had  for  the  preservation  of  his 
royal  highnesses  person ;  when  the  barge  was  hoisting  out  and  lowered 
down  into  the  water,  not  one  man  so  much  as  proffered  to  run  into  her, 
but,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  affliction  and  dying  condition,  did  rejoice 
and  thank  God  his  royal  highness  was  preserved."  There  were  as 
many  in  the  shallop  as  she  could,  without  danger,  contain,  and  colonel 
Churchill  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  guarding  her  from  the  intrusion 
of  supernumeraries — a  caution  not  in  vain ;  for  an  overloaded  boat  was 
upset  close  by  that  in  which  the  duke  and  his  little  company  were: 
When  his  royal  highness  saw  the  marquess  of  Montrose  struggling  with 
the  waved,  he  insisted  that  he  should  be  received  into  the  shallop.  It 
was  objected  against,  as  attended  with  peril  of  life  to  all ;  but,  regardless 
of  selfish  considerations,  he  pulled  him  in  with  his  own  hand.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  instance  of  humanity  by  which  James  distinguished 
himself  on  that  occasion.  A  viol  in- player  swam  so  close  to  the  boat  as 
to  grasp  the  side,  imploring  them,  for  GcPs  sake,  to  save  his  life.  The 
duke  ordered  that  he  should  be  taken  into  the  boat.  His  companions 
protested  that  it  was  already  overloaded,  and  would  have  had  the 
wretched  suppliant  beaten  off  with  the  oars.  ^^Fie!"  exclaimed  the 
duke,  who  knew  him;  ^^he  is  but  a  poor  fiddler;  let  us  try  to  save 
him."  • 

The  savage  instincts  of  self-preservation,  which  had  prompted  the 
crew  of  that  frail  bark  to  reject  the  agonizing  prayer  of  a  penshing  fel- 
low-creature, yielded  to  the  manly  appeal  of  the  duke  in  his  bthalf.  The 
dripping  musician  was  admitted  at  once  to  share,  and  by  his  presence 
to  diminish,  the  chances  of  the  escape  of  the  heir  of  the  crown,  the 
future  victor  of  Blenheim,  and  iheir  companions  in  peril.  They  reached 
the  Mary  yacht  in  safety,  when  the  duke,  commanding  her  to  anchor, 
sent  out  all  her  boats,  and  those  of  the  Happy  Return,  to  save  the  men 
in  the  foundering  ship;  but,  before  any  service  could  be  done,  .^.a  tcyal 
highness  and  the  rest,  to  their  inexpressible  grief,  saw  her  sink.'  As  for 
the  person  whom  James,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  tbf 
lives  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  him,  had  preserved  from  a  watery 
grave — he  who,  while  he  clung  to  the  boal^  side,  had  heard  the  mo- 
mentous parley  between  the  duke  of  York  and  those  who  were  bent  on 
excluding  him — had  taken  umbrage,  forsooth,  at  the  terms  in  which  hii 
royal  preserver  had  succeeded  in  moving  their  compassion.  ^  Only  t 
poor  fiddler!"  The  service  was  not  sufficient  to  excuse  the  use  of  an 
epithet  which  vulgar  pride  construed  into  a  contempt.  James,  feeling  a 
xgard  for  one  whose  life  h6  had  preserved,  continued  to  patronise  him, 

Olduiizon.  *  EcharcL 
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but  the  insect  bore  him  deadly  malice — repaid  his  benefits  with  the 
basest  mgratitude ;  he  leagued  himself  with  his  political  libellers,  became 
a  spy  and  a  calumniator,  and  on  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Oranges 
was  one  of  the  first  who  offered  his  services,  such  as  they  were,  to  that 
potentate.  As  to  Burnet's  assertion  touching  the  dogs,  which  has  been 
repeated  by  so  many  subsequent  writers,  lord  Dartmouth  says :  ^^  I  be- 
lieve his  reflection  upon  the  duke,  for  the  care  of  his  dogs,  to  be  as  ill- 
grounded  ;  for  I  remember  a  story  which  was  in  every  one's  mouth  at 
that  time,  of  a  struggle  that  happened  for  a  plank,  between  sir  Charles 
Scarborough'  and  the  duke's  dog  Mumper,  which  convinces  me  that  dogs 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  (as  he  did,)  if  there  were  any  more 
on  board,  which  1*  never  heard,  till  ihe  bishop's  story-book  was  pub- 
lished."* 

The  duke  of  York  performed  the  rest  of  his  voyage  in  the  Happy 
Return,  and  landed  at  Leith  the  next  day,  Sunday,  May  7th,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  *,  ^^  and  came  once  again,"  says  lord  Peterborough, 
^into  the  arms  of  his  incomparable  duchess,  who  was  half  dead,  though 
she  saw  him  alive,  at  the  fears  of  that,  which,  though  it  was  now  past, 
she  had  heard  was  once  so  near."  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  particulars,  which  were  recorded  from  her  own  lips, 
that  Mary  Beatrice  was  not  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  her  husband  had 
been  involved,  till  informed  of  it  by  himself.  ^*  The  duke,"  she  said, 
^  though  almost  beside  himself  with  grief,  at  the  calamity  which  had 
been  attended  with  the  loss  of  so  many  lives,  had,  nevertheless,  suffi- 
cient presence  of  mind  to  prevent  any  of  his  followers  from  preceding 
him  to  Holyrood  abbey,  lest  the  news  of  the.fiital  catastrophe  of  the 
Gloucester  should  be  told  too  suddenly  to  her,  so  as  to  alarm  and  agi- 
tate her,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  dangerous  results  in  her 
pcesent  situation.  The  approach  of  the  little  fleet  had,  of  course,  been 
observed  from  the  heights  above  Edinburgh,  and  she  was  in  momentary 

*  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  was  one  of  the  royal  physiG:ji;3;  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  yacht,  but  he  was  almost  dead  with  cold  anu  iatigue  when  he  waf 
taken  on  board.  The  captain,  sir  John  Berry,  e;>caped  with  difficulty  by  means 
of  a  rope  into  captain  Wybornes  boat. 

■  Letter  to  Erasmus  Lewis,  Esq.  Notes  of  the  new  edition  of  Burnet,  vol.  iu 
p.  316. — Burnet's  third  assertion,  ''that  the  lonjf-boat  went  off  with  few,  thouf^h 
she  might  h^ve  carried  off  above  eighty  more  than  she  did,''  is  equally  erroneous. 
Sir  James  Dick,  the  lord-provost  of  Edinburgh,  vMio.  with  the  earls  of  Middletoo, 
the  laird  of  Touch,  and  many  others,  were  in  her,  declares  that  she  was  so  orer- 
loaded,  that  the  laird  of  Hopetoun,  the  earl  of  Roxburgh,  and  many  more,  c(>u3i- 
dered  it  safer  to  rer.i&in  in  the  sinking  ship  than  to  evpose  themselves  to  Oit 
lame  hazard.  **lf  rhe  rear,"  pursues  he,  "had  not  thodght  us  dead  men,  T  are 
fare  many  more  would  have  jumped  in  upon  us.  We  were  so  thronged  we  hat,* 
lint  roo;ra  to  stand."  No  odier  author  but  Burnet  could  have  contrived  to  inikr 
three  such  sweeping  misstatements  in  as  many  lines.  The  only  blame  that  c&k 
with  justice  be  imputed  to  James  on  this  occasion,  was  his  excessive  anxiety  fr>f 
ihe  preservation  of  a  box  of  papers,  which,  in  spite  of  colonel  Legge  s  remrn 
ctrances,  he  insisted  on  having  deposited  in  the  boat  before  he  could  be  induced 
lo  enter  it  himself.  If  Burnet  had  been  aware  of  his  obstinacy  in  this  respect 
he  might  have  censured  him  with  reason  for  giving  them  a  thought  at  such  i 
aioment.  That  box,  in  all  probability,  contained  his  autograph  Memoirs,  a  val» 
able  legacy  to  historiaiu. 
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expectation,  of  his  arrival.  He  hastened  to  her  instantly,  tn  landing; 
but,  for  fear  of  surprising  her,  made  his  equerry,  Mr.  Griffin,  enter  first, 
to  prepare  her  for  his  appearance.  Tht  duchess,  seeing  that  gentleman 
alone,  exclaimed  in  great  consternation.  ^  Where  is  the  duke  ?'  ^  He  if 
in  the  antechamber,  madam,'  replied  GriflTm.  The  next  moment,  James 
entered,  and  announced  his  own  arrival.  Mary  Beatrice  was  so  orer- 
powered  at  the  thoughts  of  the  dreadful  peril  from  wiiich  her  lord  had 
narrowly  escaped,  that  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  and  for  yeart 
afterwards  she  wept,  and  shuddered  whenever  she  thought  of  it."  *  The 
greatest  rejoicings,  accompanied  by  bonfires  and  illuminations,  took 
place  in  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  his  royal  high^ess's  escape;  and 
several  spirited  popular  songs  and  congratulatory  poems  were  published 
on  the  occasion.  In  some  of  those,  there  were  allusions  to  the  hopes 
which  the  situation  of  the  duchess  was  calculated  to  excite  among  the 
nu.merous  party  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  royal  line  and  name  of 
Stuart  continued  by  a  male  heir.  The  following  verse  from  a  song  by 
Mat.  Taubman,  called  ^^Tork  and  Albany,"  contains  a  graceful  compli- 
ment to  the  duchess  :-^ 

"The  wandering  dove  that  was  sent  fbrih 
To  find  some  landing  near, 
When  England's  ark  was  tost  on  floods 

Of  jealousy  and  fear, — 
Returns  with  olive  branch  of  joy, 
►  •»    •  To  set  the  nation  free 

From  Whiggish  rage,  that  would  destroy 
Great  York  and  Albany.*' 

Great  persuasions  were  used  to  deter  Mary  Beatrice  from  undertaking 
a  journey  to  England  at  all,  under  these  circumstances,  and  more  espe- 
cially, to  dissuade  her  from  a  sea  voyage ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ter- 
ror which  the  calamitous  loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  lives  in  the  fatal 
Gloucester  had  excited  among  her  ladies,  she  declared  her  determination 
of  accompanying  her  lord,*  who  wished  to  adhere  to  the  original  plan, 
of  returning  to  England  by  sea.  She  would  neither  consent  to  remain 
in  Scotland  for  her  accouchement,  without  him,  nor  listen  to  any  arrange- 
ment for  a  long  overland  journey  by  herself.  '*  Whatever  dangers  he 
might  be  exposed  to,''  she  said,  ^^  it  was  her  wish  to  share  them,  and  that 
she  should  esteem  herself  happier  in  danger  or  trouble  with  him,  than 
in  ease  and  security  without  "him." 

The  duke  of  York  took  a  solemn  leave  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's 
council,  and  also  of  the  authorities  of  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh ;  oa 
the  r2th  of  May,  a  few  days  after,  he,  with  his  faithful  duchess  and  the 
7>rinces8  Anne,  proceeded  in  state  to  Leith,  and  embarked  in  the  Happy 
Return,  They  were  attended  to  the  water's  edge  by  a  great  concours' 
of  people  of  all  degrees,  and  no  little  wonder  was  expressed  at  the  coo- 
rage  of  their  royal  highnesses  in  venturing  to  go  by  sea,  after  the  duke's 
recent  peri'  and  narrow  escape  from  a  watery  grave.  It  was  to  facilitate 
the  embarkation  of  the  duchess  of  York,  whose  situation  rendered  Jamet 

'  MS.  MeTiorials  of  Mary  d'Est^,  in  the  Archives  au  RojrBume  de  Fiaooci 
*  Ibid.     Journal  of  James  IL 
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veiy  solicitous  for  her  safety,  that  the  plan  of  the.  accommodation  chair 
Bnd  pulley,  now  «o  general  for  ladies,  was  first  devised.'  In  this  simple 
machine,  which  8he  described  minutely  to  her  cloistered  friends  atChail- 
lot,  Mary  Beatrice  was  drawn  up  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  carried  into 
her  cabin.  Her  principal  lady  in  wailing,  Penelope,  countess  of  Peter- 
borough, whose  nephew,  lord  O'Brian,  had  perished  in  the  Gloucester, 
was  so  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  voyage,  that  she  begged  to  go 
in  another  ship,  lest  she  should  infect  her  royal  highness  with  her  fears^ 
and  agitate  her  with  har  tears  and  cries.' 

"  Vk  r  my  part,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  when  relating  these  particulars  in 
the  days  of  her  widowhood  and  exile,  ^^  I  feared  nothing ;  I  saw  the  king, 
and  I  seemed  to  have  power  to  confront  every  peril.  Alas !"  added  she, 
sighing,  "  I  often  stand  self-condemned  before  God,  for  my  want  of  love 
and  confidence  in  Him,  when  I  think  of  my  feelings  towards  the  king, 
my  husband.  He  was,"  pursued  she,  ^^  the  most  intrepid  of  men,  and 
looked  on  danger  with  perfect  cooluess,  as  was  said  of  him  by  monsieur 
Je  prince  (de  Cond^),  and  M.  de  Turenne."* 

The  voyage  was  safely  performed.  On  the  26lh,  they  arrived  at  the 
buoy  in  the  gun-fleet,  of  which  their  majesties,  who  were  at  Windsor, 
being  informed  by  express,  they  came  with  all  the  loyal  part  of  their 
court  to  Putney,  where  they  took  barge,  and  went  down  the  river  to 
meet  and  welcome  their  royal  highnesses.  At  Erith,  the  joyful  encoun- 
ter took  place,  where  his  majesty's  barge  being  laid  alongside  the. auspi- 
ciously-named vessel  in  which  the  royal  exiles  had  returned  from  Scot- 
land, they  were  received  on  board  amidst  the  thunders  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  joyful  gratulations  with  which  the  duke  was  greeted  by  his  royal 
brother  and  all  present,  in  consequence  of  his  almost  miraculous  escape 
in  his  recent  peril  at  sea.  The  king  also  expressed  his  love  and  esteem 
for  the  duchess,  for  whom  he  always  had  a  great  regard,  and  on  the  pre- 
sent occasfon  considered  her  worthy  of  more  sympathy  than  herlora. 
He  knew  how  much  she  had  suffered  by  her  residence  in  a  northern  cli- 
mate, and  honoured  her  for  her  conjugal  devotion,  as  well  as  for  her 
conjugal  patience  under  some  grievances,  which  were  too  well  known 
to  the  whole  court.  The  royal  brothers,  with  their  consorts,  proceeded, 
in  a  sort  of  triumph,  on  their  pleasant  homeward  progress  up  the  Thames 
to  Whitehall,  where  they  landed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  crowded 
shores,  having  been  saluted  all  the  way  up  the  river  by  the  shipi  r  the 
roads,  and  the  guns  from  the  Tower.  They  proceeded  next  to  Arlington- 
house,  in  the  park,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  earl  and  countesp 
with  a  magnificent  banquet.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  many 
worthy  citizens,  came  the  same  day  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  their 
royal  highnesses  on  their  happy  return.  In  the  evening,  the  city  blazed 
with  illuminations  and  bonfires,  the  bells  rang,  and  all  the  tokens  of  popu- 
lax  rejoicing  were  expressed.* 

These  rejoicings  were  echoed  in  Edinburgh,  as  soon  m  the  news  of 

Journal  of  James  II.  ■  Ibid. 

•  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Est^,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

*  Historical  Memoirs  of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany.     Journal  of  Jam^a 
fColiard. 
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the  safe  arrival  of  the  duke  and  duchess  were  received  in  ^'  the  good 
town,''  of  which  the  following  traces  have  recently*  heen  diticovered 
among  the  Exchequer  Records,  by  Alexander  Macdonald,  Esq. 

"  Paid  to  Robert  Kennedy,  10/.  sterling,  for  two  bonfires,  29ih  of  May  and  Iri 
of  Jufie,  upon  the  newes  of  their  royal  highness'  saif  arrjvel  at  London.  Moiv 
44i.  scots  for  wine  and  glasses  as  within." 

Then  follow  the  vouchers  for  this  outlay,  from  which  we  find  that 
the  glasses  were  broken  by  the  loyal  topers,  and  that  the  bonfires  were 
kindled  in  the  Abbey-close,  and  on  ArthurVse&t,  the  grandest  station 
for  such  a  beacon  of  joy  that  the  three  realms  could  boast. 

The  first  thing  that  occupied  James's  attention  after  his  return  ta 
England  was  the  condition  of  the  widows  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
who  had  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Gloucester.  To  those  of  the 
common  seamen,  he  ordered  eleven  months'  pay  to  be  disbursed,  and 
that  those  of  the  ofiicers  should  be  pensioned  as  if  their  husbands  had 
died  in  battle,  besides  presenting  each  with  a  donation  from  his  private 
property,  which  was  received,  says  a  contemporary  biographer,  "  by  the 
poor  women  with  many  thanks  and  reiterated  prayers  for  his  .  royal 
highness's  long  life,  health  and  prosperity." ' 

James  and  Mary  Beatrice  were  now  established  in  their  own  royal 
home  at  St.  James's  palace,  once  more,  and  their  prospects  wore  a  flat- 
tering brightness  for  a  time.  Mary  Beatrice  had  always  been  a  favourite 
with  the  people,  to  which  her  beauty  and  purity  of  conduct  contributed 
not  a  little.  She  was  now  only  four-and-twenty,  and  the  charms  of 
rarly  youth  had  ripened  into  matron  dignity  and  grace.  Her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  theatre  with  the  duke  drew  forth  irhe  most  rapturous  applause, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  poetry  of  Otway  and  Dry  den  in  the  prologue 
and  epilogue  of  the  play  that  was  performed  on  that  occasion.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  laureate  addressed  the  following  elegant  lines  to  hei 
royal  highness  on  her  return : 

•»  When  factious  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 
The  queen  of  beauty,  and  the  court  of  love, 
The  muses  drooped  with  their  forsaken  arts, 
And  the  sad  Cupids  broke  their  useless  darts: 
Love  could  no  longer  after  beauty  stay, 
But  wandered  northward,  to  the  verge  of  day. 
But  now  the  illustrious  nymph,  returned  again, 
Brings  every  grace  triumphant  in  her  train; 
The  wondering  nereids,  though  they  raised  no  siomi, 
Followed  her  passage  to  behold  her  form : 
Far  from  her  side  ficw  faction,  strife,  and  pridfi, 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  died. 
Three  gloomy  years  against  this  day  were  set, 
But  this  one  mighty  sun  hath  cleared  the  debt; 
For  her  the  weeping  heavens  became  serene, 
For  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheerful  green ; 
For  her  the  nightingfiles  are  taught  to  sing, 
And  Nature  has,  for  her,  delayed  the  spring. 
The  muse  resumes  her  long-forgotten  lays, 

»■  • ■  f* 

*  Memoirs  of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Alba  17. 
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And  Love,  restored,  his  ancient  realm  surveys,— 
Rccals  our  beauties,  and  revives  our  plays: 
His  waste  dominions  peoples  once  again, 
And  from  her  presence  dates  his  second  reign; 
But  awful  charms  on  hec  fair  forehead  sit, 
Dispensing  what  she  never  will  admit; 
Pleasing,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia's  silver  beara,^ 
The  people's  wonder,  and  the  poet's  theme. 
Distempered  zeal,  sedition,  cankerd  hate, 
No  more  shall  vex  the  church,  or  tear  the  state ; 
No  more  shall  faction  civil  discords  move, 
Or  only  discords  of  too  tender  love : 
Discords  that  only  this  dispute  shall  bring, — 
Who  best  shall  love  the  duke  or  serve  the  king." 

The  manifestation  of  popular  favour  with  which  the  royal  exiles  wort 
greeted  on  their  return  to  England,  was  only  like  a  burst  of  sunsliina 
through  dark  clouds  when  the  thunder  growls  oniinously  in  the  distance 
The  exclusionists  were  defeated,  but  not  conquered.  They  were  out- 
nun)bered,  but  they  continued  to  wage  their  war  with  the  base  weapons 
of  libels  and  political  squibs.  Hitherto  the  duchess  had  been  spared 
from  open  attacks,  though  more  than  one  oblique  shaft  had  been  aimed 
in  her  direction ;  but  now  her  situation  was  to  furnish  the  grounds  of  a 
false  accusation.  As  her  last  child  had  been  a  boy,  it  was  confidently 
hoped  by  the  Yorkists,  that  she  would  bring  the  duke  a  son.  The 
Orange  party,  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  these  sanguine  anticipations 
being  realized,  circulated  malicious  reports  that  a  plot  was  in  preparation 
to  deprive  the  protestant  heiress  of  the  crown,  of  her  place  in  the  suc- 
cession, by  the  imposition  of  a  spurious  child.  In  Scotland,  these  inju- 
rious rumours  were  indignantly  noticed  by  a  now  forgotten  lyrist  of  that 
period,  in  the  following  elegant  stanzas,  with  which  he  concludes  a 
series  of  mythological  compliments  to  "  York's  lovely  duchess :" 

**See,  led  by  her  great  admiral,  she  is  come, 
Laden  with   such  a  blessing  home 
As  doth  surmount  our  joy; 
And  with  a  happy  omen  speaks  the  princely  boy. 

Heaven  grant  him  live. 
Our  wonted  peace  and  glory  to  retrieve; 

And,  by  a  just  renown. 
Within  its  lawful  centre  fix  the  crown. 
Then  smile,  Great  Britain's  genius,  once  again. 
And  music's  daughter's  loAy  numbers  sing; 
And  every  beauteous  nymph  and  loyal  swain 
Their  grateful  tribute  bring: 
And  only  impious  men 
That  happy  birth  contemn." 

Mary  Beatrice  felt,  however,  more  than  usual  apprehension  as  hei 
hour  drew  nigh,  and  entreated  king  Charles  to  permit  her  to  have  th« 
comfort  and  support  of  her  mother^s  presence.  The  king,  ever  indulgent 
to  his  fair  sister-in-law,  not  only  acceded  to  her  wish,  but  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  duchess  of  Modena,  acquainting  her  with  her 
daughter's  desire  for  her  company,  and  inviting  her  to  his  court.  The 
duchess  of  Modena  being  then  in  Flanders,  t^mid  in  great  haste,  to  avoid 
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all  troublesome  ceremonies  which  might  create  delay.     No  sooner 
it  known  that  she  was  in  London,  than  the  party  that  had  formed  a  base 
confederacy  to  stigmatize  the  birth  of  the  infant,  in  case  it  proved  to  be 
a  son,  endeavoured  to  poison  the.  minds  of  the  people,  by  circulating  a 
report  that  the  (hichess  of  Modena  only  came  to  facilitate  the  popish 
design  of  introducing  a  boy  to  supplant  the  female  heirs  of  the  crown^ 
in  the  event  of  the  duchess  of  York  giving  birth  to  a  daughter;'  thus 
imputing  to  the  duchess  of  Modena,  the  absurd  intention  of  depriving  her 
own  grandchild  of  the  dignity  of  a  princess  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  next 
place,  in  the  regal  succession  after  her  two  elder  sisters,  for  the  sake  of 
substituting  a  boy,  whom  they  pretended  she  had  brought  from  Holland, 
for  that  purpose.*     So  early  was  the  determination  betrayed  of  impugn- 
ing any  male  issue  that  might  be  born  of  the  marriage  of  James  II.  ano 
Mary  of  Modena,  by  the  faction  which,  six  years  afterwards,  succeeded, 
in  some  degree,  in  stigmatizing  the  birth  of  their  second  son.     It  is  also 
remarkable  that  circumstances  favoured  the  projected  calumny,  for  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  did  not  expect  her  accouchement  till  the  end  of  August, 
was  unexpectedly  brought  to  bed  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  only  three 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Modena.     She  had  so  quick  a 
time,  that  very  few  of  the  witnesses,  whose  presence  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, to  verify  the  birth  of  the  infant,  could  be  summoned ;  but  as  it 
proved  a  girl,  nothing  more  was  said  about  the  Dutch  boy,  or  the  ficti- 
tious pregnancy  of  the  royal  mother.     Great  rejoicings  were  made  in 
Edinburgh,  for  the  safety  of  the  duchess,'  of  which  the  foljowing  amusing 
document,  lately  discovered  among  the  Exchequer  Records  of  Scodand, 
is  one  of  the  vestiges:* 

»  Att  Edinburgh,  22  August,  1682. 
^^Receaued  from  sir  William  Sliarp,  his  majesties  casli  keeper,  the  sum  of 
lire  pound  starlin,  and  that  for  the  bonfires  sett  up  in  the  Abbie  doss  and  on 
Arthur  Seat,  on  the  account  of  her  royall  highnes  being  saifly  brought  to  bed.    I 
•ay  receauved  by  me,  Robsrt  Kkithkdt." 

■*  Alsoe  receaued  for  wyne  and  glasses  spent  at  the  said  bonfyre,  the  sum  o' 
three  pound  stariin.     I  say  receaued  by  me,  Robert  Kknhedt.'* 

'  Leti  Teatro  Britannica,  tom.  ii.,  p.  666,  published  in  1604.  ■  Ibid. 

*  The  Town  Council  Record  Book  has  the  following  entry  connected  with  this 
event : — 

«  2let  day  of  August,  1682 
"The  council  have  appointed  a  solemnity  this  day,  in  testimony  of  tlie  gi.*»t 
joy  and  satisfaction  that  the  neighlx>urs  and  inhabitants  within  this  city,  and 
other?,  his  majesty's  lieges  therein  residing,  ought  lo  have  for  the  great  blessing 
all  his  majesty's  good  subjects  have  through  God  Almighty,  his  gift  of  an  addiiitu 
of  aiti  daughter  of  his  royal  highness  to  ihe  royal  family.  Thereforts  the  council 
appoints  a  pro<-lamation  to  go  through  the  city  by  beat  of  drum,  ordaining  all  the 
inhabitants  therein  to  put  on  bonfires  this  day  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  ringing  of 
the  bells,  in  teslificiition  of  their  joy  and  great  gaiisfaction  for  the  great  blessing 
God  Almighty  hr»s  bestowed  on  the  royal  family,  and  the  happiness  the  whole 
subjects  in  his  majesty's  dominions  enjoy  by  the  foresaid  addition  lo  the  rojral 
family.  Ilk  person  that  fails  lo  put  on  bonfires  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  20i.  Scots." 
The  accounts  of  Magntis  Prince,  the  city  treasurer,  show  that  tlie  bonfires  coK 
the  good  town  33/.  2«.  ^cots. 

*  )iY  Alf*xander  Macdonald,  Esq.,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am   indebted  fot  dM 
imnkcript 
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The  appearance  of  a  comet,  the  day  of  the  infant's  birth,  was  supposed 
to  prognosticate  a  great  and  glorious  destiny  for  the  little  princecs.  who 
"  was  baptized  by  Henry  Conipton,  bishop  of  London,  by  the  names  of 
Charlotte  Maria.  Her  sponsors  were  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
countesses  of  Clarendon  and  Arundel.  The  maternal  joy  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice was  as  usual  doomed  to  be  succeeded  by  maternal  grief.  The 
babe,  whose  birth  had  been  so  eagerly  anticipated,  afier  an  ephemeral 
existence  of  about  eight  weeks,  died  suddenly  in  a  convulsion  fit;  she 
was  interred  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The  prince  of  Orange 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  expressive  of  his  sympathy^ 
which,  however  deceitful,  appears  to  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
bereaved  parent,  unless  James  uses  the  following  expressions  in  bitter 
sarcasm,  well  aware,  as  he  was,  of  William's  treacherous  practices 
against  him.    He  says : 

^  I  had  yours  of  the  23d,  at  Newmarket,  before  I  came  thence,  but  could  not 
answer  it  sooner  than  now.    I  see  by  it  you  were  sensibly  touched  with  the  loss 
)  I. ad  of  my  little  daughter,  which  is  but  what  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  you 
b»t  are  so  concerned  at  all  that  happens  to  me."* 

No  important  event  in  the  personal  history  of  Mary  Beatrice  occurred 
between  the  death  of  the  princess  Charlotte  and  the  accession  of  her  lord 
to  the  throne  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  she  never  interfered  in  poli- 
tical intrigues  when  duchess  of  York,  and  for  that  reason  her  name  is  a 
blank  in  public  history,  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  resiocnce  in 
England.  Her  court  at  St.  Jameses  palace  was  always  magnificent,  and 
far  more  orderly  than  that  at  Whitehall.  Gregorio  Leti,  the  historio- 
grapher to  Charles  II.,  gives  the  following  list  of  the  English  ladies  of 
whom  her  household  was  composed,  in  the  year  1683:'  ''Penelope 
Obrien,  countess  of  Peterborough,  speaks  French  well,  salary  1600 
crowns."  This  lady  had  been  with  her  ever  since  her  marriage.  "  Su- 
sannah Armine,  lady  Bellasys  ;^'  the  reader  will  remember  that  this  lady 
had  been  honourably  wooed  by  the  duke  of  York  for  his  wife,  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  first  duchess,  and,  as  he  could  not  obtain  his  bro- 
ther's consent  to  the  marriage,  he  had  vindicated  her  character  from  all 
aspersion,  by  making  her  lady  of  the  ^ed-chamber  to  his  young  consort, 
Mary  Beatrice  d'Est^,  who  never  expressed  the  slightest  jealousy  of  her. 
The  countess  of  .Roscommon  was  another  of  the  ladies  of  her  bed-cham- 
ber. Her  six  maids  of  honour  were  Frances  Walsingham,  Catharine 
Fraser,  i\nne  Killigrewe,  Anne  Kingsmill,  Catharine  Walters,  and  Catha- 
rine Sedley;  the  last,  with  a  salary  of  800  crowns :  she  was  an  object 
of  great  uneasiness  to  her  royal  highness,  on  account  of  her  illicit  tie 
with  the  duke.  Lady  Harrison  held  the  office  of  mother  of  the  maids. 
Lady  Jones  was  chamber-keeper.  Her  bed-chamber  women  wer.-  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dawson,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Anne  Hyde,  duchess 
of  York,  with  a  salary  of  600  crcvns ;  lady  Bromley,  ditto ;  lady  Went 
worth  ;  lady  Boucher;  and  lady  Vi'uiner.  The  household  of  i\Tary  Bea- 
trice had  much  higher  salaries  than  those  of  her  royal  sister-in-law  queen 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix.     The  dale  of  James's  letter  is  Oct.  24,  1G82. 
'Mary  Beatrice  had  four  Italian   ladies:  Madame  de  Montecuculi  and  bei 
daughter,  Afadanne  Molza  and  Pelegrina  Turinie,  in  her  household. 
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Catharine ;  but  the  .duke^s  economy  enabled  his  consort  to  be  generous 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  her  ladies  had  any  perquisites. 

Early  in  the  year  1684,  the  duke  of  York  was  reinstated  in  his  po4 
of  lord  admiral,  on  whicii  occasion  the  first  Jacobite  song  was  wiitiep 
and  set  to  music;  it  was  entitled  : 

The  Rotal  Admiral; 

Let  Titus'  and  Patience'  stir  up  a  commotion, 

Their  plotting  and  swearing  shall  prosper  no  more; 

Now  gallant  old  Jamie  commands  on  the  ocean, 

And  mighty  Charles  keeps  them  in  awe  on  the  sliore, 

Jamie  the  valiant,  the  champion  royal ! 

His  own  and  the  monarchy's  rival  withstood ; 
The  bane  and  the  terror  of  those,  the  disloyal, 

Who  slew  his  loved  father,  and  thirst  for  his  blood. 

York  the  great  admiral — ocean's  defender. 

The  joy  of  our  navy,  the  dread  of  its  foes ; 
The  lawful  successor — what  upstart  pretender 

Shall  dare,  in  our  isle,  the  true  heir  to  oppose  f 

Jamie,  who  quelled  the  proud  foe  on  the  ocean, 
And  rode  the  sole  conqueror  over  the  main ; 

To  this  gallant  hero  let  all  pay  devotion, 
For  England  her  admiral  sees  him  again. 

3Iary  Beatrice  was  attacked  with  a  sudden  alarming  illness,  in  the  la^ 
ter  end  of  May,  the  same  year,  in  the  absence  of  her  lord,  who  had  been 
summoned  by  the  king  to  attend  a  council  at  Windsor.  As  soon  as  the 
duke  heard  of  her  illness,  he  hastened  to  her,  but  the  danger  was  over 
by  the  time  he  arrived.  In  a  letter,  dated  May  30th,  James  relates  the 
symptoms  of  her  malady  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  adding,  "  But  now, 
God  be  thanked,  she  is  quite  well  of  that,  and  free  fi'om  a  feverish  dis- 
temper which  came  with  it,  and  J  hope  will  be  well  enough  to  go  to 
Windsor  by  the  end  of  next  week."  * 

It  was  during  this  sojourn  at  Windsor  that  the  duke  of  York  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  his  daughter  Henrietta  lady  Waldgrave:^ 

«  Windsor,  June  9,  1684. 

"■  Till  the  duchess  came  to  this  place  I  did  not  know  tliat  sir  Charles  Wald 
grave  was  dead,  or  else  I  had  written  sooner  to  you,  to  have  told  you  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  it,  and  now  that  sir  Henry  is  come  to  the  estate,  1  must  recoir 
mend  to  you  both  to  be  good  managers,  and  to  be  sure  to  live  withii  what  you 
have,  and  be  sure  to  have  a  care  not  to  run  at  first. 

^  Now  that  the  duchess  is  here,  I  shall  seldom  go  to  London.  When  I  dOb  I 
■hall  be  sure  to  let  you  know  it,  that  you  may  meet  me  there. 

'  Titus  Gates,  the  inventor  of  the  Popish  plot. 

■Patience  Ward,  the  fanatic  alderman.  'Dalrymple's  Appendix. 

*  Original  Letters,  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  330,  first  series.  Lady 
Waldgrave  was  daughter  to  James  II.  by  Arabella  Churchill.  Sh&  was  sister  to 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  is  oAen  mentioned  in  these  letters.  Henrietta  Fits- 
James,  for  so  she  was  called  by  her  father,  was  brought  up  a  Roman-catholic^ 
and  married  into  a  family  of  the  same  religion.  Her  husband  was  Henry,  soa 
and  heir  of  sir  Charles  Waldgrave.  She  accompanied  her  father  and  his  queeo 
in  their  exile,  and  lived  some  years  at  St  Germains,  where  we  dhaU  oHf^n 
Wicmnon  to  mention  Uf^r. 
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"^  To-ir.orfow  I  go  a  hunting,  and  on  Friday  to  Hampton-coart :  and  at  any 
line  when  you  do  come  hither,  take  care  that  it  be  not  when  I  am  abroad,  that 
yon  may  not  miss  me. 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you,  and  be  assured  I  shall  be  always  very  kind  to  yon. 

"  Jamks." 

From  the  preceding  letters  of  James  to  this  young  lady^  there  is  ren* 
son  to  thipk  that  his  duchess  would  not,  at  that  time,  ailovr  any  puhlic 
countenance  to  he  given  to  his  illegitimate  ofTspring  (though  she  evinced 
no  jealousy  of  the  two  princesses),  she  afterwards  took  lady  Waldgrave 
into  her  household.  After  spending  about  tliree  weeks  with  the  court 
tt  Windsor,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  returned  for  a  few  days  to 
their  own  palace  at  St.  Jameses.  Up  to  that  period,  the  friendly  relations 
between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  step-daughter  the  princess  Anne,  who 
had  now  been  married  several  months  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  had 
not  been  interrupted.  Evidence  of  the  regard  which  subsisted  between 
them  at  this  time,  appears  in  the  following  casual  communication  in  a 
letter  from  James  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  June  26th,  1684  ;  "  The 
duchess  intends  for  Tunbridge  on  Moni^ay.  My  daughter,  the  princess 
of  Denmark,  designs  to  go  there,  also,  to  keep  her  company,  but  not  to 
take  the  waters.*" ' 

A  season  of  peace  and  national  prosperity  had  succeeded  the  crisis  of 
the  Rye-house  plot.  The- duke  of  York  appeared  firmly  planted  beside 
the  throne,  and  his  influence  guided  the  helm  of  state ;  but  his  know- 
ledge of  business  and  love  of  economy  suited  not  the  views  of  the  cor- 
rupt and  selfish  statesmen  of  whom  his  brother^s  cabinet  was  composed. 
]n  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685,  a  secret  cabal  was  formed  against 
him,  of  which  the  leading  members  were  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and 
Halifax,  lord  Godolphin  and  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose 
jf  recalling  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  driving  him  and  his  corfsort  into 
oxile;'  but  before  their  plans  were  matured,  the  unexpected  death  of 
the  sovereign  placed  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown  in  a  position  to  make 
them  tremble. 

**  They  were  trying  to  send  us  into  banishment  again,"  says  Mary 
Beatrice,  ^^just  before  we  became  king  and  queen  of  England."'  This 
fveni  occurred  on  February  the  6th,  1685. 

*  Dalryniple's  Appendix,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50. 

*  Life  of  James  II.     Lingard.     Mackintosh. 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaame  da  Franos 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ifary  Beatrice  queen  of  England — Her  grief  for  the  death  of  Charles  11. — Rft- 
ceives  her  first  homage  in  bed — Popularity  of  king  James — Reforms  at  cc-hiI 
•—Queen's  interference  about  her  brother's  marriage  —  Her  angry  corre&|)on- 
dence  with  him  —  Friendly  letters  to  the  prince  of  Orange  —  III  health  and 
nnhappiness  of  the  queen — Her  dislike  to  rouge — Catharine  Sedley — Queen's 
jealousy  and  reproaclies  to  the  king — James  dismisses  Sedley — Her  majesty's 
splendid  regalia — She  liberates  the  poor  debtors — Anecdotes  of  the  coronation 
—King  and  queen  go  in  state  to  mass — Queen  at  the  opening  of  parliament— 
Monmouth's  rebellion — False  aspersion  on  the  queen — Monmouth  writes  to 
implore  her  intercession — James  creates  Sedley  countess  of  Dorchester — Anger 
of  the  queen — Party  against  her — Her  nnhappiness — She  takes  to  her  cham- 
ber—  Passionate  scene  with  the  king — James  orders  lady  Dorchester  from 
court — Queen's  maids  of  honour — Embassy  to  Rome — Queen  obtains  a  cardi- 
nal's hat  for  her  uncle — Queen's  visit  to  the  camp  at  Hounslow — Her  state 
bed — Her  displeasure  against  lord  Rochester — Visits  his  sick  wife — Her  dis- 
like of  father  Petre — Public  reception  of  pope's  nuncio — Death  of  the  duchesg 
of  Modena — Grief  of  the  queen — Her  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange — She  goet 
to  Bath  with  the  king — His  attentions  to  her — Leaves  her  at  I^th — His  pil- 
grimage to  St.  Winifred's  well — Visits  the  queen  at  Bath— Warned  of  the 
treachery  of  the  prince  of  Orange  by  Bonrepaux — He  returns  to, London- 
Queen  joins  him  at  Windsor — They  return  to  Whitehall — Queen's  pregnancy 
—Public  thanksgivings — Injurious  reports — Declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience 
— The  king  and  William  Penn — Father  Petre  and  the  queen — Her  gracious 
behaviour  to  Clarendon — Princess  Anne's  hatred  to  the  queen — Her  secret 
machinations  against  her — Outward  civility — Queen's  sudden  illness — Sends 
for  tlie  king — Gives  up  her  intention  of  lying-in  at  Windsor — Reasons  why 
aot  at  Whitehall. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  an  attendant  on  the  death-bed  of  her  royal 
brother-in-law,  Charles  11^  and  the  only  person  in  that  room  to  whom 
queen  Catharine  ventured  to  speak  a  word  in  confidence  on  his  spiritual 
afiairs.*  No  one  lamented  more  sincerely  for  the  fatal  termination  of 
tke  illness  of  that  monarch,  although  it  was  an  event  that  elevated  her 
consort  and  herself  to  a  throne.  "  The  queen  that  now  is,"  writes  an 
eye-witness  of  the  last  moments  of  Charles  II.,  ^^  was  a  most  })assionate 
mourner,  and  so  tender-hearted,  as  to  think  a  crown  dearly  bought  with 
the  loss  of  such  a  brother."^     Mary  Beatrice  herself,  when  alluding  to 

'  See  Life  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Qu^-rns  of  Enjeland, 
rol.  vii) 

'  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Frarcis  Roper,  in  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Liners.  Ptrn  Sena* 
Vol.  111.,  p.  337. 
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hci  feeling  on  this  occasion,  long  years  afterwards,  said,  ^  T  confesi 
that  I  took  no  pleasure  in  the  envied  name  of  a  queen.  I  was  so  greatly 
afBicted  for  the  death  of  king  Chiirles,  that  I  dared  not  give  free  vent  to 
my  grief,  lest  1  should  be  suspected  of  hypocrisy  or  grimace.  I  had 
loved  him  very  dearly,  and  with  reason,  for  he  was  veiy  amiable,  and 
had  sh~»wn  me  much  kindness.'" 

The  same  moment  that  certified  the  fact  that  Charles  If.  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  saw  every  knee  bent  in  homage  to  the  calumniated  duke  of 
York,  while  every  voice  united  in  crying,  "God  save  king  Jcmes  II." 
The  crown  had  taken  away  all  defects,  and  he  was  instantaneously 
beset  on  every  side  with  compliments  and  congratulations.     Exhausted 
^ith  grief  and  watching,  beholding  in  the  lifeless  form  beibre  him  a 
solemn  lesson  on  the  frailty  of  earthly  grandeur,  and  sickening,  per- 
haps, at  the  shameless  adulation  of  the  time-serving  courtiers,  the  new 
sovereign  withdrew  to  his  closet,  to  commune  wiih  his  own  heart  in 
silence.    After  a  brief  pause,  James  met  his  council,  and  was  recognise  ! 
as  the  lawful  monarch  of  the  realm  without  a  dissentient  voice.     He  ex- 
presseil  his  passionate  sorrow  for  his  brother's  death,  and  signified  his 
intention   of  governing  by  the  established  laws,  and  supporting  the 
church  of  England,  concluding  his  address  with  those  words,  "  I  have 
often  ventured  my  life  in  defence  of  this  nation,  and  will  go  as  far  as 
any  man   in   preserving  its  just  privileges."'      This  declaration   was 
received  with  unanimous  applause.     He  was  immediately  proclaimed  at 
the  gates  of  Whitehall,  and  afterwards  in  the  city,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  populace.'    Evelyn,  who  assisted  at  this  ceremony,  returned 
with  the  state  ofRcers  and  the  heralds  to  Whitehall,  and  was  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  new  king  and  queen,  tells  us,  that  "  the  king, 
tired  out  as  he  was  with  grief  and  fatigue,  had  been  compelled,  mean- 
time, to  take  a  little,  repose  on  his  bed,  but  was  now  risen,  and  in  his 
undress."     The  queen  was  still  in  bed ;  but  the  deputation  being  intro 
duced  into  her  apartment — queens  had  neither  rest  nor  privacy  allowed 
them  in  those  days  of  royal  slavery — ^^  she  put  forth  her  hand,  seeming 
to  be  much  afflicted,"  as  I  believe  she  was,  pursues  Evelyn,  "  having 
deported  herself  so  dgcently  upon  all  occasions  since  she  came  int\) 
England,  which  made  her  universally  beloved."  *     The  following  Sun- 
day, their  majesties  went  publicly  to  mass  in  the  queen's  chapel,  in  St 
James's  palace,  leaving  the  chapel  royal  at  Whitehall  for  the  use  of  the 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark  and  the  protestant  portion  of  their  household. 
That  Sunday  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  metropolis  echoed  with  the 
praises  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  with  prayers  that  he  and  his  consort 
might  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  reign.     The  first  few  days  after  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  new  king  and  queen  were  chiefly  occupied 
in  receiving  the  compliments  and  condolences  of  the  ambassadors  of  all 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  cl  Esie,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Fmnc^k 
Chaitiot  Collection. 

'Journal  of  James  II.     Echard.     Lingard,  &.c. 

*  AM  the  former  animosities  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  amidst  the  loud  acclaina 
rions  of  bis  people,  on  his  aocession  to  the  throne. — Weiiwood's  Memcirs,  p.  IM 

*  Byelyn's  Diary,  vol.  ii. 
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the  sovereigns  in  Europe.     Mary  Beatrice  received  and  entertained  hei 
court)  seated  under  a  mourning  canopy  of  state,  with  a  black  foot-cloth.' 
She  performed  her  part  with  the  grace  and  dignity  that  were  natural  to 
her;  but  she  took  no  pleasure  in  her  new  honours;  she  was  a  childlesi 
mother ;  and,  though  she  was  only  seven-and-twenty,  her  enemies  began 
to  insinuate  the  improbability  of  her  bringing  heirs  to  the  throne.  James 
had  four  illegitimate  children  by  Arabella  Churchill,  and   two  by  his 
present  mistress,  Catharine  Sedley.     His  majesty,  however,  being  bent 
on  effecting  a  moral  reform  in  his  court,  persuaded  Mrs.  Sedley  to  absent 
herself,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  feared  that  she  would 
Lci  the  same  part  in  the  reign  of  James  as  the  duchess  of  Cleveland  had 
done  in  that  of  Charles.     James  was  a  person  of  better  intentions  than 
his  brother.     He  expressed  publicly  his  abhorrence  of  drinking  and 
swearing.     "On  Sunday  last,"  writes  a  contemporary,  "  the  king,  going 
to  mass,  told  his  attendants  he  had  been  informed  that  since  his  declar- 
ing against  the  disorder  of  the  household,  some  had  the  impudence  to 
appear  drunk  in  the  queen's  presence.    Tis  thought  he  reflected  on  the 
duke  of  A.;'  but  he  advised  them  at  their. peril  to  observe  his  orders, 
which  he  would  see  obeyed.'' '     James  also  discouraged  the  practice  of 
duelling,  which  was  one  of  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  age,  and  had  causec* 
several  frightful  tragedies  in  his  brother's  court;  among  other  things,  he 
said,  "  I  know  a  man  who  has  fought  nine  duels,  and  yet  is  a  very 
coward,  having  manifestly  shown  himself  so  during  an  engagement  at 
sea.""*     The  king  attended  closely  to  business,  and  a  great  change  for 
the  better  appeared  in  the  manners  of  the  courtiers :  profane  and  licen- 
tious speeches  were  no  longer  tolerated. 

•The  first  use  Mary  Beatrice  made  of  her  new  power  and  dignity  as 
queen  of  England,  was  an  attempt  to  compel  her  brother,  the  duke  of 
Modena,  who  had  perversely  remained  a  bachelor  till  he  was  five-and- 
twenty,  to  enter  the  holy  pale  of  wedlock  with  a  consort  of  her  pro- 
viding. The  young  lady  whom  she  was  desirous  of  making  duchess 
of  Modena  was  mademoiselle  de  Bouillon,  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses 
in  France,  nearly  related  to  themselves  also,  for  her  mother  was  one  of 
the  fair  Mancini  sisters.  Perhaps  the  duke  of  Modena  disliked  the  con- 
nexion, or  preferred  choosing  a  wife  for  himself,  for  he  coldly  declined 
the  alliance.  Mary  Beatrice,  who  appears  to  have  taken  an  infinity  of 
pains  in  gaining  the  consent  of  the  lady  and  of  the  king  of  France,  un- 
der  the  idea  that  she  was  rendering  her  brother  a  great  service,  was  exceed- 
ingly ofiended  at  this  contumacity,  which  she  attributed  to  the  evil  coun- 
sels of  his  prime  minister  and  favourite,  prince  Cesar,  a  kinsman  of  their 
family.  The  reccr.-io  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangere  de  Prance 
connected  with  this  business,  prove  that  she  behaved  with  petulance  to- 
wards her  brother  and  his  minister.  "  In  her  letter  of  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary there  are  marks  of  great  anger  on  the  part  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 

and  against  prince  Cesar,"  observes  our  authority,'  "and  she  seems  dis« 

•  Evelyn's  Oiary,  vol.  ii. 

•  This  must  have  been  the  duke  of  St.  Albans,  son  of  Clinrles  fl.  by  Nell  Gwynna 

•  Letters  of  the  Herbert  family.  *  Ibid. 
^  ffLadiced  MS.  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  CtrangSre  de  Franca. 
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posed  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  as  she  says  he  is  the  cause  of 
preveDting  the  marriage  she  has  proposed,  for  which  marriage  she  testiiieri 
the  most  ardent  wish.  In  another  letter,  written  by  her  on  the  5th  of 
March,  she  manifests  the  same  disposition.  The  king,  her  husband,  has 
told  the  abb^  Rizzini,  that  of  all  the  matches  that  had  been  proposed  for 
the  duke,  that  with  mademoiselle  de  Bouillon  was  the  most  advantageous 
for  him,  and  that  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  hesitate  any  longer  about 
accepting  it,  since  the  king  of  France  had  expressed  a  wish  for  it,  and 
it  was  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  reinstate  himself  in  the  good 
graces  of  that  prince ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  he  must  not  reckon  on 
the  good  offices  either  of  the  queen  or  himself,  unless  he  resolved  to 
follow  their  advice." 

Mary  Beatrice  went  so  far  as  to  express  her  opinion  that  prince  Cesar 
had  suppressed  her  former  letters  to  the  duke,  her  brother,  saying,  that 
^she  had  some  thoughts  of  sending  the  abbe  Rizzini  to  Modena,  that  hp 
might  communicate  all  she  felt  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  her  wish  that 
the  abb^  should  pass  through  Paris,  that  he  might  see  mademoiselle  de 
Bouillon,  in  order  to  give  the  duke  a  description  of  her  shape  and  per- 
son, and  to  afford  that  lady  any  information  she  might  desire."'  This, 
it  appears,  she  did,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  passionate  letter  to  her 
brother,  complaining  of  his  conduct,  which,  she  said,  ^^she  entirely  at- 
tributed to  the  evil  influence  of  prince  Cesar ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  alter 
his  determination,  and  consent  to  this  advantageous  match  which  she  had 
proposed  for  him,  she  should  be  compelled  to  add  her  resentment  to  that 
of  ihe  king  of  France."  She  even  threatened  the  minister  with  her  ven- 
geance. In  a  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  she  positively  deciai  ed  ''  that 
she  never  would  desist  from  this  design  till  she  had  brought  it  to  pass,  the 
king  of  England  and  she  having  set  their  hearts  upon  it;  and  that  it  could 
not  fail  of  being  accomplished,  provided  the  king  of  France  continued  in 
the  same  mind.  ^  Nevertheless,"  added  she,  "  I  see  plainly  that  prince 
Cesar  will  not  allow  the  duke  of  Modena  to  marry,  that  he  may  retain 
his  influence  over  him,  and  continue  to  govern  him  as  he  has  hitherto 
done."  She  begged  that  Louis  would  communicate  with  her  privately 
on  this  matter,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  discuss  it  with  his  ambassador 
Barillon.  The  duke  of  Modena  wrote  to  his  sister,  ^^  that  he  had  somo 
tlioughts  of  coming  to  England,  to  explain  to  her  in  person  the  reasons 
that  prevented  him  from  accepting  her  proposition."  When  she  had  read 
this  letter,  she  exclaimed  with  great  vehemence,  ^  Unless  he  has  vowed 
himself  a  monk,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  marry;  and 
if  he  does  marry,  why  should  he  not  accept  the  proposition  that  I  have 
made  to  him  .^"  On  the  12iH  of  March,  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  to  the  king 
of  France,  *'  If  the  last  letters  I  have  written  to  my  brother,  together 
with  the  change  in  my  condition,  do  not  incline  him  to  allow  me  to  con- 
clude the  marriage  I  have  proposed  for  him,  we  must  suppose  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done,  unless  the  resolutions  that  the  king  may  lake 
against  prince  Cesar  may  lead  him  to  accommodate  the  matter,  by  inducing 
the  duke  of  Modena  to  bestow  his  hand  in  this  marriage."     In  a  lettcf 

'  Communicated  by  monsieur  Dumonu 
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of  the  1 5th,  her  majesty  wrote,  '<  that  she  thought  of  requesting  the  king 
her  liusband,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  representing  to 
him  how  wrong  he  was  to  demur  giving  his  hand  where  she  had  adviseii, 
as  the  most  advantageous  marriage  he  could  make,  since  it  would  wholly 
reinstate  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  king  of  France,  with  whom  he 
was  at  variance;  therefore  he  ought  to  consider  it  as  the  greatest  good 
she  could  procure  for  him ;"  she  added,  ^^  that  she  considered  prince 
Cesar  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  false  steps  the  duke,  her  brother 
had  taken ;  and  that  if  she  could  only  get  the  duke  to  come  to  England, 
she  had  every  hope  that  she  should  be  able  to  induce  him  to  enter  into 
this  alliance;  only  she  much  doubled  that  prince  Cesar  would  never  per- 
mit him  to  come-,  for  fear  such  a  journey  should  be  prejudicial  to  his  de- 
sign of  continuing  to  govern  the  duke  and  country  of  Modena  as  tyran- 
nically as  he  had  hitherto  done,  so  that  she  foresees  he  will  prevent  it, 
and  she  is  quite  sure  that  he  has  suppressed  most  of  the  letters  that  she 
has  Written  to  her  brother."  *  The  dangerous  position  of  the  duke  of 
Modeua's  aflairs,  in  consequence  of  his  rash  quarrel  with  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  pains  Mary  Beatrice  had  taken  to  eflfect  a  reconciliation,  by  means  of 
the  proposed  marriage  between  him  and  mademoiselle  de  Bouillon,  can« 
not  excuse  the  imperious  manner  in  which  she  attempted  to  overrule  his 
reluctance.  Little  had  she  learned  of  the  combative  nature  of  mankind 
during  her  twelve  years  of  matrimony.  It  seems  that  James  allowed  her 
to  say  what  she  pleased  in  any  matter  of  dispute,  but  acted  according  to 
his  own  pleasure.  In  many  respects,  he  had  acted  much  wiser  and  bel- 
ter if  he  had  followed  her  advice.  She  was  greatly  opposed  to  his  allow- 
ing father  Petre  any  share  in  his  councils ;  she  disliked  the  man,  and 
perceived  that  he  would  lead  his  majesty  into  unpopular  courses. 

Of  a  far  more  courteous  character  than  her  correspondence  with  the 
duke  of  Modena  her  brother,  was  the  letter  which  Mary  Beatrice  wrote 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  reply  to  the  congratulations  which  he  hid 

addressed  to  her  by  his  ambassador : 

"Whitehall,  March  16,  1C85. 
"The  lines  you  sent  me  by  Mr.  Overlce  (Overkirk),  and  the  compliraenis  he 
made  me  from  you,  were  po  obliging,  that  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  hah 
enough  for  it;  but  I  hope  you  believe  that  all  the  marks  you  give  me  of  youi 
friendship  are  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  so  must  desire  the  continuance  of  it^ 
which  I  am  sure  I  shall  always  deserve  from  you ;  for  nothing  can  ever  altM 
me  from  being,  with  all  sincerity,  and  without  compliments,  yourd  truly, 

»  M.  R. 

"Pray  follow  my  example,  and  write  to  me  without  any  ceremony,  for  it  it 
not  to  be  minded  between  such  friends  as  we  are." 

Though  all  things  wore  a  smiling  aspect'  at  the  beginning  of  her 
consort's  reign,  the  fickle  multitude  evincing  the  enthusiastic  loyalty 
which  is  generally  manifested  towards  a  new  sovereign,  Mary  Beatrice 

*  Documents  in  the  Archives  des  Atfaires  Eirangere,  by  favour  of  Mons.  Guizor. 
V.e  duko  of  Modena  resisted  the  dictation  of  his  royal  lister,  and  took  a  consoti 
p(  his  own  selection,  Margareita  Farnese,  daughter  of  Ranucci  II.,  duke  of  Paroia. 
f/Art  de  verifier  les  Dates. 

*  Dalrympie's  Appendix  116.  Copietl  from  the  origioal  in  king  William's  ^ 
M  Kensington  pa  lane. 
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neither  well  in  body  nor  tranquil  in  mind.  "The  health  of  tlifl 
queen  K^f  England,"  writes  Barillon  to  Louis  XIV.,  "  is  not  in  a  good 
state*,  those  who  are  about  her  person  believe  that  she  will  not  live  long. 
Her  malady  is  a  species  of  inflammation  on  the  chest,  with  violent  at- 
tacks of  colic,  which  frequently  return.  She  believes  herself  in  danger.'" 
In  another  letter  his  excellency  speaks  of  her  majesty  having  become 
Tery  thin  and  pale.  Up  to  that  period,  Mary' Beatrice  had  never  used 
art  to  heighten  her  complexion.  She  had  a  great  objection  to  rouge, 
Dot  only  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  from  a  religious  scruple.  It  was, 
however,  the  fashion  for  the  ladies  of  her  court  to  paint,  and  the  king 
told  her  he  wished  her  to  do  the  same,  more  out  of  complaisance,  pro- 
bably, to  the  opinion  of  others,  than  because  he  imagined  that  arliticial 
opaque  tints  of  red  could  harmonize  better  with  the  classic  dignity  of 
her  features,  than  her  own  pure  marble-like  complexion.  The  queen, 
willing  to  please  her  lord  at  any  rate,  at  length  complied  with  the 
fiushion,  by  putting  on  the  rouge.  Father  Seraphin,  a  capuchin  friar  of 
great  sanctity,  seemed  surprised  when  he  saw  her  thus  ;  and  in  reply  to 
some  remark  about  the  paleness  that  seemed  to  render  it  necessary, 
blantly  exclaimed,  "  Madame,  1  would  rather  see  your  majesty  yellow, 
or  even  green,  than  rouged."  This  being  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
the  queen  was  infinitely  amused  at  the  uncourtier-like  sincerity  of  the 
old  ecclesiastic,  and  could  never  think  of  his  rejoinder  without  laugh- 
ing.* The  cause  that  robbed  the  cheek 'of  the  young  and  beautiful  con- 
sort of  James  II.  of  bloom,  preyed  on  her  spirits,  and  occasionally 
ruffled  the  equanimity  of  her  temper,  was  her  inability  to  induce  him  to 
dismiss  his  bold,  audacious  paramour,  Catharine  Sedley,  from  l.er 
household.'  This  woman,  alter  James's  accession  to  the  throne,  aspired 
to  become  a  recognised  state  mistress,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  power  that 
she  had  seen  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  exercise  m  the  late  reign.  Un- 
fortunately, those  w»ho  called  themselves  James's  best  friends,  the  earl 
of  Rochester  for  instance,  and  other  gentlemen  who  dreaded  the  effects 
of  his  blind- zeal  for  Romanism,  which  they  attibuted  to  the  influence 
of  his  catholic  consort,  thought  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  that  influ- 
ence were  counterbalanced  by  the  fascinations  of  her  rival.  Catharine 
Setlley  piqued  herself  on  being  a  good  prolestant,  which  goodness  con- 
sisted not,  of  course,  in  the  purity  and  holiness  of  life  enjoined  by  the 
reformed  religion,  but  in  hostility  to  that  of  Rome;  and  she  was  ac<  us- 

*  Despatches  in  Fox's  Appendix.  '  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Moden^ 

'Catharine  Sedley  was  ihe  daughter  of  the  witty  and  profligate  gentleman- 
auilior,  sir  Oiarles  Sedley :  she  had  been  mistress  to  James  II.  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  marriage,  with  the  queen.  She  wa«  very  plain,  excepting  a  statel| 
figure.  She  had  a  talent  for  repartee,  coarse  enough  to  be  called  wit  in  thos« 
days.  She  insisted  on  the  reward  for  her  vile  course  of  life,  which  was  grante<I 
by  James,  who  made  her  baroness  of  Darlington  and  countess  of  Dorchester,  bu' 
Dnix  for  life.  Tlie  most  respectable  trnit  in  her  father's  character  was  h  s  indig 
lation  as  a  gentleman  at  this  disgraceful  advancement  of  his  only  child.  Heni?* 
ihat  wt'il-known  line  of  Dr.  Johnson — 

"And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king." 
H^f  daiightor,  by  the  king,  married  Sheffield,  duke  of  BuckingbAm. 
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lomed  to  amuse  James  with  the  most  cutting  raillery  on  the  ceremonieg 
and  dogmas  of  his  faiih.  It  was  devouily  hoped  hy  Rochester,  Claren- 
don, and  others,  tfiat  her  powers  of  ridicule  would,  in  lime,  destroy  hia 
majesty's  unpopular  veneration  ft>r  the  church  of  Rome,  and  they  very 
improperly  encouraged  him  in  his  unprincipled  violation  of  his  conjugal 
duties.' 

The  queen,  when  she  learned  that  her  audacious  rival  was  supported 
oy  the  king's  brothers-in-law,  treated  them  and  their  ladies  wiih  the  dis- 
dain which  such  conduct  was  calculated  to  excite  in  her  bosom.  This 
was  in  turn  resented  and  revenged  in  various  ways,  and  the  result  was, 
that  Sunderland,  who  was  politically  opposed  to  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
and  affected  to  pay  great  court  to  the  queen,  worked  his  way  into  a  pre- 
ponderance of  power  in  the  cabinet,  not  through  her  favour,  for  she 
always  distrusted  him,  but  in  consequence  of  her  hostility  to  the  allief 
of  Catharine  Sedlev.^  Sad  indeed  it  is  when  the  virtuous  affections  of  a 
pure  and  sensitive  heart  are  rendered  instrumental  ti>  the  selfish  interest* 
of  cold,  calculating  politicians.  Yet  the  jealousy  of  Mary  Beatrice  was 
not  the  coarse  feeling  that  belongs  to  vulgar-minded  women.  Long  after 
the  death  of  her  lord,  when  she  alluded  to  her  affection  for  him,  she 
once  adverted  to  her  wrongs  in  lliese  words,  "  I  will  not  say  that  he  had 
no  other  attachment  or  passion.  The  king  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
crown  to  his  faiili,  but  had  no  power  to  banish  a  mistress.  I  said  to 
him  once,  'Sir,  is  it  possible  that  you  would,  for  the  sake  of  one  pas- 
sion, lose  the  merit  of  all  your  sacrifices  ?'  "  On  another  occasion,  her 
majesty  confessed,  that  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  so  far  transported 
by  her  indignant  feelings,  as  to  say  to  the  king,  "Give  her  my  dower — 
make  her  queen  of  England,  but  let  me  never  see  her  more !"  Mary 
Beatrice  considered,  however,  that  she  Iwd  been  guilty  of  a  great  fault, 
in  speaking  thus  to  her  lord.*  The  remonstrances  of  the  priests  and  the 
catholic  lords,  who  made  common  cause  with  her  majesty,  induced 
James  to  expunge  Mrs.  Sedley's  name  from  the  list  o(  the  ladies  of  his 
injured  consort's  household ;  and  he  made  a  strong  effort  to  break  the 
disgraceful  tie,  by  enjoining  her  departure  from  the  court.  Such  inti- 
macies are  much  easier  contracted  than  broken,  as  all  princes  find  to 
their  cost.  Catharine  left  town  for  a  little  while,  but  retained  her  apart- 
ments at  Whitehall',  the  result  will  be  shown  anon.  It  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  that  James  really  preferred  a  coarse-minded,  unchaste,  ugly 
woman  to  his  virtuous,  loving,  and  beautiful  wife.  The  empire  of 
Catharine  Sedley  was  that  of  habit,  maintained  by  violence  and  effrontery. 
She  was  the  mother,  at  that  time,  of  a  grown-up  daughter,  whom  he  had 
married  to  the  earl  of  Annesley.  There  are  many  proofs,  notwithstand- 
ing his  infidelities,  that  James  regarded  his  consort  with  feelings  of 
respect,  amounting  to  veneration.  His  admiration  for  her  personal 
charms,  is  testified  by  the  device  he  chose  for  the  reverse  o[  her  coro- 
nation medal,  in  which  her  graceful  figure,  clothed  in  flowing  draperies, 
is  seated  on  a  rock  in  the  attitude  of  a  Britannia,  with  an  inscription 
trom  i^Mieas's  address  to  Vei  us,  '^  0  pea  Certe." 

*  Mackintosh.     Lingard.  'Ibid. 

*M^>  Memorials  of  Maiy  of  Modena,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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The  proclamations  were  issued  for  the  coronation  of  the  King  and 
jiieen,  to  take  place  Apiil  23d,  being  St.  George's  day.  Circiihirs  were 
on  this  occasion  issued  to  the  peeresses  to  attend,  in  scarlet  robes  and 
coronets,  on  the  queen  at  that  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  Scotcii  judges,  sir  John  Lauder  of  Fountain  hall,  makes  a 
lingular  observation  in  his  diary,  on  the  intimation  that  Mary  Beatrice 
was  to  be  crowned  :  "  What  the  coronation  of  the  queen  imp  >rts  is 
doubted,  if  it  will  make  her  regent  after  his  death.  A  massy  crown  of 
^old  is  making  for  her.  Our  commons," -continues  he,  ^^  took  up  a 
jealousy  that  the  Scots  crown  was  to  be  sent  down  to  Windsor,  that 
the  king  might  be  crowned  with  it." 

No  queen-consort  had  been  crowned  in  England,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  since  Anne  Boleyn,  and  great  interest 
was  excited  at  the  expectation  of  Mary  of  Modena  taking  he"*  oroper 
place  in  this  imposing  spectacle,  which  her  great  beauty  and  n  aje&.'c 
figure  were  eminently  calculated  to  adorn. 

So  many  ancient  claims  were  revived  for  the  performance  of  various 
services,  which,  in  the  olden  times,  were  required  of  the  manrrial  nobility 
of  England,  by  the  sovereign,  but  which  had  in  later  years  fallen  into 
disuse,  that  a  court  was  empowered  to  sit  at  Westminster  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  them,  previous  to  the  coronation.  This  court  was  opened 
on  the  30ih  of  March.  Many  of  these  claims  being  founded  on  oral 
tradition,  were  judged  obsolete.*  The  lord  of  ihe  manor  of  Bardolf,  in 
Addington,  Surrey,  claimed  to  find  a  man  to  make  a  dish  of  grout'  for 
iheil"  majesties'  table,  and,  therefore,  prayed  that  the  king's  master-cook 
mi^ht  perform  that  service,  which  was  granted.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Fyngriih,  Elssex,  claimed  to  be  chamberlain  to  the  queen  f»r  that  da}/, 
and  to  have  the  queen's  bed  and  furniture,  basins,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
office,  and  to  have  a  clerk  in  the  exchequer  to  demand  and  receive  the 
queen's  gold.'  This  claim  was  disallowed,  because  not  made  out  as 
regarded  the  moveables ;  as  for  the  ancient  immunity  of  the  queen  gold, 
or  aurum  regiruB^  it  was  never  either  claimed  or  received  bv  Mary 
Beatrice. 

-  King  James,  with  his  usual  regard  to  economy,  curtailed  some  of  /hw 
expensive  details  connected  with  his  inauguration,  especially  the  caval- 
cade from  the  Tower,  by  which  he  effected  a  retrenchment  of  upwards 
of  60,000/.     In  consequence  of  the  plunder  of  the  crown  jewels  by  the 

'  Among  some  of  the  curious  ob.servancps  connected  with  the  customs  of  re}(Bl« 
ity  in  the  olden  time,  on  such  oixai^ions,  may  be  reckoned  tlie  claim  of  tlie  lord 
of  tlie  manor  of  Lyston,  in  Essex,  to  make  waTers  for  the  king  and  queen,  to  serve 
•.hem  up  at  their  table,  and  to  have  all  the  instruments  of  silver  and  metal,  wiih 
all  the  linen  used  on  this  occasion,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ingredi'Mils 
of  wliii'h  these  (Uiinty  little  cakes  were  compounded,  and  living  for  hiinselT  and 
three  men.  This  riaim  was  allowed,  the  compoMiion  and  baking  of  the  wafers 
were  performed  by  deputy  chosen  from  among  the  household,  and  the  fev>s  com- 
|ioiinded  for  30/. — Kritish  Chronologist. 

•This  dish  was  that  far-famed  regal  potage,  or  delicate  white  soup,  known  bf 
the  name  oi  dilligrout  at  tlie  coronation  banquets  of  the  Noxman  and  Flautagir 
net  rovereigns. 

*  Biitish  Chronologist 
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Roundlica  Is,  during  the  civil  war,  every  article  of  the  queen^s  regalia 
had  to  he  supplied  out  of  the  fund  voted  for  ihe  coronation  in  this  reitfu. 
No  parsimony,  however,  was  shown  by  James  in  regard  to  the  cirrlet, 
crowns,  and  other  reo[al  ornaments,  which  were  made  expressly  for  ihe 
use  of  his  consort,  for  they  appear  to  have  been  of  unparalleled  magnifi- 
co.nce.  The  price  of  the  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  gems,  with  which 
her  imperial  diadem  was  set,  amounted  to  100,658Z.  sterling,  according 
to  Evelyn,  who  saw  the  bills  attested  by  the  goldsmith  and  jeweller  who 
set  them.     When  completed,  however,  it  was  valued  at  11 1,900/.' 

The  coronation  was  in  the  Easier  week.  King  James,  on  the  Maun 
day-Thursday  previous,  performed  in  person  the  ancient  ceremonial  ob- 
servance of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  by  washing  the  feet  of  fifty-two 
poor  men,  according  to  the  number  of  his  own  years,  and  touched  several 
for  the  kingVevil.  The  night  before  the  coronation,,  the  queen  slept  at 
St.  Jameses  palace,  her  former  abode,  when  duchess  of  York,  and  always 
preferred  by  her  to  the  royal  palace  of  Whitehall.  The  next  morning, 
having  performed  her  devotions  there,  she  was  attired  by  her  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber,  assisted  by  her  women,  in  her  royal  robes  of  purple 
velvet,  furred  with  ermine,  and  looped  with  ropes  and  tassels  of  pearls; 
her  kirtle  being  of  rich  white  and  silver  brocade,  ornamented  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  with  a  stomacher  very  elaborately  set  with  jewels. 
On  her  head  was  a  cap  of  purple  velvet,  turned  up  with  ermine,  pow- 
dered with  gems,  and  a  circlet  of  gold  very  richly  adorned  with  large 
diamonds,  curiously  set,  a  row  of  pearls  round  the  upper  edge.  She 
then  went  privately  in  her  chair  to  Whiteliall,  and  thence  through  Privy- 
gardens  into  Channel-row,  au<i  across  New  Palace-yard  to  Westminster- 
hail,  where  the  court  of  wards  had  been  iitted  up  for  her  majesty  to 
repose  herself  in  with  her  ladies,  while  the  ceremonial  of  the  procession 
was  set  in  order  in  the  hall. 

At  the  same  lime  that  the  king  entered  Westminster-hall,  hei  laajesty, 
attended  by  her  lord-chamberlain,  and  her  other  officers  and  ladies,  came 
out  of  the  court  of  wards  by  a  private  door  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  hall,  and  went  to  her  chair  of  state  under  her  canopy  at  the  upper 
end  of  '.he  hall,  ard  stood  before  it  until  the  king  was  seated.  The  seals 
of  the  royal  pair  were  under  se^iarate  canopies,  that  of  the  queen  being 
somewhat  lower  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  king,  but  both  exceedingly 
rich.' 

After  the  regalia  had  been  delivered  to  the  king,  and  placed,  with  cere- 
monies too  elaborate  to  recapitulate  here,  on  the  table  at  which  their 
majesties  were  to  dine  that  day,  the  said  table  being  covered  with  a  large 
iine  '•aipot  of  Turkey  or  Persian  work,  the  queen's  crown,  sceptre,  and 
the  ivory  rod  with  liie  dove,  were,  in  like  manner,  delivered  and  placed 
on  the  table  before  her  majesty,  at  the  king''s  left  hand,  and  were  distri- 
buted by  thb  lord-greal-chamberlain  to  the  noblemen  appointed  to  carit 
thein. 

*  Tlus  very  elegant  crown,  or  a  fae  timiU  of  it,  in  shape  and  design,  is  shoWB 
4iat'ng  her  niajes>iy,  queen  Victorias  regalia,  in  the  Tower,  as  the  crown  witk 
vhich  situ:»eqiient  qiioens-con^ort  have  been  crowned. 

'  8<ui«lfori]  5  BcK>k  of  the  Coronation. 
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The  queen's  procession,  headed  by  her  vice-chamberlain,  Mr.  Robef» 
Strickland,'  preceded  that  of.. the  king  in  the  following  order  :  —  the  earl 
of  Dorset,  carrying  the  ivory  rod  ;  the  earl  of  Rutland  the  sceptre;  and 
the  duke  of  Beaufort  the  crown.  Aftt  t  them^,  followed  the  queen  her« 
self,  supported  by  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  under  a  rich 
canopy,  supported  by  sixteen  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Her  train 
was  borne  by  the  young  duchess  of  Norfolk,  assisted  by  four  daughters 
of  earls  —  viz.,  lady  Jane  Noel,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gainsborough ; 
lady  Anne  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  lady  Anne  Spen^ 
cer,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland ;  and  lady  Essex  Roberts.  *Vns 
countess  of  Peterborough,  groom  of  the  stole,  as  she  was  called,  with 
two  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  lady  Sophia  Bnlkeley,  and  Frances, 
countess  of  Bantry,  with  Mrs.  E.  Bromley,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson, 
ber  naajesty's  bed-chamber  women,  were  in  close  attendance  on  her 
person.  The  king^s  procession,  in  which  the  venerable  sir  William 
Dugdaie  walked,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  as  garter-king-of-arms,  fol- 
lowed in  solemn  state.  Their  majesties  walked  in  this  order  from  West- 
miuster-hall,  through  New  Palace-yard,  into  King-street,  and  so  through 
the  great  sanctuary  to  the  west  door  of  the  abbey,  the  passage  being 
railed  in  on  both  sides,  from  the  north  door  of  thr  hall  to  the  entrance 
into  tiie  choir,  guarded  by  his  majesty's  guards,  horse  and  foot.  Two 
breadths  of  blue  cloth  were  spread  for  their  majesties  to  walk  on,  ail 
the  way  from  the  stone  steps  in  the  hall  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  in  the 
tbbey-choir,  amounting  in  all  to  1220  yards. 

The  ancient  and  most  picturesque  custom  of  strewing  flowers  before 
the  royal  procession,  being  revived  on  this  occasion,  was  performed  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Dowle,  hereditary  herb-woman  to  the  king,  assisted  by  six 
young  ladies,  all  wearing  hoofis,  as  represented  in  the  plate  iliustrauve 
of  the  flower-strewing  in  Sandford's  book  of  the  coronation  of  James  M. 
•nd  Mary  Beatrice,  'f  he  herb-strewers  appear  there  in  the  full-dress 
costume  of  the  period,  deep  pointed  bodices,  with  open  robes,  looped 
back  to  show  rich  petticoats.  They  wear  long  gloves,  and  very  deep 
mffies,  falling  from  the  elbows  nearly  to  the  wrists.  Baskets  containir*g 
two  bushels  of  flowers  and  sweet  herbs  each,  were  carried  —  no  light 
burden  for  the  fair  strewers-— two  women  to  every  basket,  and  nine 
basketsfull  were  strewn.  As  it  was  April,  we  may  presume  that  violets, 
primroses,  cowslips,  pansies,  blue-bells,  and  jonquils,  with  stores  of 
sweeibrier  sprigs,  and  other  herbs  of  grace,  formed  the  staple  commo- 
dity, over  which  the  gold-broidered  slippers  of  the  beautiful  Italian  queen 
ind  her  noble  attendants  trod  daintily  (Sn  that  proud  day,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hall  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  abbey,  the  drums 
beating  a  march,  the  trumpets  sounding  leoets^  and  the  choir  singing,  all 
the  way  to  the  church,  the  well-known  anthem,  commencing  ^^O  Lord, 
grant  the  king  a  long  life,''  &c. 

Both  James  and  his  consort  were  greeted  with  reiterated  acclamation!! 
from  the  crowded  spectators,  who  forgot,  at  least  for  one  day,  all  dif- 

'  See  the  picture  in  Sandford'g  Book  of  tlie  G^ronation  of  Ji^met  IL  and  Mar| 
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ferences  of  creeds  in  the  delight  occasioned  by  the  royal  pageant.  TTae 
people  were,  indeed,  prepared  to  look  upo(i  the  queen  wiih  pleasure,  for 
Bhe  had  hallowed  the  day  of  her  consecration  with  a  deed  of  tender  and 
munificent  charity,  by  releasing  all  the  prisoners  who  were  in  gaol  tor 
small  debts,  taking  the  payment  upon  herself  of  all  sums  not  exceeding 
Aye  pounds.  Eighty  prisoners  were  discharged  from  Newgate  alone, 
through  the  gracious  compassion  of  Mary  Beatrice,  which  was  extended 
to  all  the  small  de()tors  in  confinement  throughout  the  realm.'  Hun- 
di«ds  and  thousands,  therefore,  had  reason  to  remember  that  anniversary, 
end  to  ble^s  her  name,  when,  of  all  the  glories  of  royalty  that  surrounded 
her  that  day,  nothing  remained  to  her  but  the  empty  nam£  of  queen,  and 
the  sweet  recollection  that  she  had  caused  many  to  rejoice  in  her  joy, 
by  doing  good  when  she  had  it  in  her  power. 

When  the  queen  reached  the 'entrance  of  the  choir,  she  lefl  her  canopy 
and  its  supporters,  and,  preceded  by  her  vice-chamberlain  and  regailia 
bearers,  and  followed  by  her  ladies  in  attendance,  ascended  the  step«  of 
the  raised  platform,  or  theatre,  between  her  two  bishops,  and  so,  going 
to  the  chair  of  state  prepared  for  her,  on  the  east  side  of  the  sacrarium. 
she  stood  beside  it  to  await  the  king^s  coming.'     It  has  been  said  that 
this  royal  ceremonial  derived  its  greatest  lustre  from  the  presence  of  so 
oeantiful  a  queen,  whose  graceful  figure  and  majestic  carriage  were  so 
well  fitted  to  adorn  the  external  pomp  with  which  royalty  is  surrounded 
on  such  an  occasion.     Sandford's  prints  of  this  coronation  represent 
Mary  Beatrice  with  her  hair  dressed  very  low,  a  style  that  well  bernme 
her  classic  outline,  and  with  a  profubion  of  long  ringlets  falling  on  either 
side  her  face,  and  floating  on  her  bosom.  Another  contemporary  quaintly 
observes,  ^  The  jewels  she   had  on  were  reckoned  worth   a  million, 
which  made  her  shine  like  an  angel." '     While  she  8too<i  by  her  chair 
of  state,  the  Westminster  scholars  greeted  her  with  shouts  of  ^Vivat 
regina  Maria !"  a  compliment  never  paid  before  to  any  but  a  sovereign 
This  salutation,  or  short  prayer,  as  it  is  termed,  they  continued  to 
reiterate  till  the  arrival  of  the  king,  to  whom  they  knelt,  saluting  him, 
in  like  manner,  by  shouting  ^^Vivat  rex!"  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  choir  to  the  theatre.   Their  majesties  having  knelt  at  their  feldstools, 
remained  in  private  devotion  for  a  few  moments,  arose,  and  seated  them* 
•elves  in  their  chairs  of  state :  the  queen^s  officers,  and  the  noble  bearers 
of  her  regalia,  her  train-bearer,  and  the  ladies  her  assistants,  the  two  sup- 
porting bishops  standing  on  either  side  her  majesty,  her  lonl-chamber- 
lain  also  on  her  right  hand,  and  vice-chamberlain  on  her  left,  and  her 
ladies  behind  her  chair.     At  the  recognition,  the  people  signified  their 
willingness  and  joy  with  loud  acclamations  of  ^  God  save  king  James  ?^ 
Af^er  the  offering  of  the  pall  of  cloth  of  gold  had  been  made  by  tha 
king,  the  queen  was  brought  up  from  her  seat  to  the  altar,  to  perform 
the  like  ceremony,  her  regalia  being  borne  before  her.     Mary  Beatrice 
joined  in  the  service  of  the  church  of  England,  not  only  without  hesits- 
lion,  but  with  edifying  piety.   Indeed,  the  devout  behaviour  of  the  queea 


*  Historic  Observes,  by  lir  John  Lauder  of  Fonntamhail. 
PountainhaH'c  Uistorio  <  bieivea. 
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ftiid  the  earnesiness  with  which  she  made  her  responses,  were  genorally 
noticecl.'     The  bishop  of  London  had  presented  her  with  a  small  book 
of  the   prayers  which  were  appointed  to  be  used  on  that  occasion,  and 
she   read  from  it  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  attention  during  the 
whole  of  the  ceremony.*     Mary  Beatrice  probably  felt  at  that  moment 
that   ilie  differences  between  Christian  churches  were  not  great  enough 
to   prevent  those  who  agrreed  in  the  truths  of  Scripture  from   unitiuir 
together  in  an  act  of  prayer.     The  sermon  was  preached  by  Turner, 
bishop  of  Ely,  at  half-past  one.     While  the  hymn,  "Veni  Creator,"  was 
singing,  in  preparation  for  the  consecration,  the  queen  knelt  by  the 
king^s  side  near  the  altar.'     The  entire  service  of  anointing,  crowning, 
investing,  and  enthroning  the  king,  and  the  homage  from  bishops  and 
peers,  were  performed  before  the  consecration  of  the  queen  took  place, 
she  having  remained  seated  in  her  chair  of  state,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  area,  a  spectatress  of  the  inauguration  of  her  royal  lord,  till  the  last 
verse  of  the  anthem,  ^^His  seed  also  will  [  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and 
his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven,"  had  been  sung,  followed  by  flourish 
of  trumpets,  beat  of  drum,  and  the  shouts  of  '^  God  save  the  king !" 
from  those  who  were  so  soon  to  transfer  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
shouts  of  gratulation  to  another.     King  James  had  bestowed  much  care 
on   his  consort^s  regalia,  but  none  on  his  own.     The  crown  had  been 
made  for  Charles  fl.,  whose  phrenological  organization  was  broadly  and 
powerfully  developed;  consequently,  it  was  too  wide  in  the  circlet, and 
not  lofty  enough  in  the  arch,  to  fit  James  II.,  for  the  heads  of  the  royal 
brothers  were  as  unlike  as  their  characters.     When  Sancroft  placed  this 
diadem  on  Jameses  head,  it  tottered.     Henry  Sidney  put  forth  his  hand 
and  kept  it  from  falling,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  ^^  This  is  not  the  first  time, 
your  majesty,  that  my  family  have  supported  the  crown  j""*  a  brilliant 
bon-mot^  if  it  had  been  based  on  facts,  but  a  vain  boast  from  a  member 
of  a  republican  family,  and  who,  at  the  very  time  he  was  complimenting 
himself  for  this  small  crown-service,  was  engaged  in  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
the  throne  of  his  unsuspecting  sovereign'     It  is  well  known  that  this 
trifling  incident,  which  a  little  foresight  on  the  part  of  Jarnes  might  have 
prevented,  was  regarded  by  the  superstition  of  many  present  as  an  evil 
omen.     Few  are  aware  that  the  circumstance  was  noted  with  dismay 
by  the  anxious  queen,  who  was,  of  course,  the  most  deeply  interested 
person  there.    She  mentioned  it  herself,  many  years  after  the  revolution, 
in   these  words,  ^^  There  was  a  presage  that  struck  us,  and  everyone 
who  observed  it;  they  could  not  make  the  crown  keep  firm  on  the 
king's  head  \  it  appeared  always  on  the  point  of  falling,  and  it  required 
some  care  to  hold  it  steady."^ 

When  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  queen  took  place,  the  duchesii 
of  Norfolk  took  off  her  rich  cap  of  state,  and  the  archbishop  pronounced 
the  prayer  as  she  knelt  before  him,  and  poured  the  oil  on  her  hc?ad  m 

'  Patrick's  Diary.  "MS.  fiom  the  family  papers  of  George  IV 

'Sandford.  ^Biirtjet.     Echard. 

*See  bis  letters  in  Blencowe's  Sidney  Correspondence. 

*  MS.  MeiDoriald  of  Mary  d'Est^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Fruncc 
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fho  torm  of  a  cross.  The  ladies  then  opened  her  majesty's  dress  on  the 
bosom,  and  *ie  anointed  her  on  the  breast  with  the  same  ceremonies 
The  (hichess  of  Norfolk  dried  the  place  where  the  oil  had  been  poured 
with  fine  cotton  wool,  and  placed  a  fiiie  linen  coif  on  her  majesty's  head. 
Then  the  archbishop  put  ihe  coronation  ring,  set  with  a  fair  ruby  and 
sixteen  smaller  ones  round  the  hoop,  on  her  fourth  finger;  and  this  ring 
Mary  Beatrice  wore  to  her  dying  day,  and  nothing  could  ever  induce  her 
to  part  with  it.  When  Sancroft  placed  the  crown  on  her  head,  the  criea 
of"  Long  live  the  queen"  resounded  through  the  abbey,  and  were  many 
times  redoubled  and  prolonged.  Then  all  the  peeresses  put  on  theii 
coronets,  and  the  choir  sang  that  appropriate  anthem  from  the  45ih 
Psalm : — 

"My  heart  is  inditing  of  a  good  matter,  I  speak  of  the  things  I  have  made 
anto  the  king.     At  his  right  hand  shall  stand  the  queen,  Slc  " 

While  this  anthem  was  singing,  her  majesty  rose,  and  was  conducted 
to  her  throne,  which  was  placed  at  the  king^s  led  hand,  and  many  steps 
lower  than  his.  She  made  a  very  low  reverence  to  his  majesty,  as  she 
passed  before  him,  to  take  her  seat  on  her  throne,  whene  she  reposed 
herself  till  the  end  of  the  anthem,  while  the  peeresses,  which  was  an 
unusual  token  of  respect,  came  up  to  render  her  complimentary  marks 
of  homage.'  The  queen's  coronation  medals,  bearing  her  effigies,  were 
thrown  about  at  the  same  time.  In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  dif- 
ference in  the  religions  opinions  of  the  sovereign  and  his  consort^  from 
those  o(  the  great  majority  of  their  subjects,  and  of  that  church  of  which 
James,  in  virtue  of  his  regal  office,  was  the  nominal  head  and  defender, 
they  did  not  receive  the  sacrament.  *'  At  the  coronation,"  says  bishop 
Patrick,  **  I  observed  a  vast  diflerence  between  the  king's  behaviour  and 
the  queen's.  At  the  reading  of  the  litany,  they  both  came  to  kneel  be- 
fore the  altar ;  and  she  answered  at  all  the  responses,  but  he  never  moved 
nis  lips.  She  expressed  great  devotion,  but  he  little  or  none,  often  look- 
ing about  as  unconcerned.  Wljen  she  was  anointed  and  crowned,  I 
never  saw  greater  devotion  in  any  countenance  :  the  motions  of  her  body 
and  hands  were  very  becomingr,  and  she  answered  *'  Amen"  to  every 
prayer  with  much  humility.  There  was  not  the  least  sign  of  pleasure 
or  transport,  but  all  seriousness  and  composure  of  spirit." 

The  prayers  being  ended,  the  king  and  queen  descended  from  their 
thrones,  and  proceeded  in  state  to  St.  Edward\s  chapel,  where  they  de- 
livered their  crowns  and  sceptres  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by 
whom  they  were  placed  on  the  altar  there.  Then  their  majesties  retired 
each  into  a  separate  retiring  room,  or  traverse,  where  the  queen  reposes? 
herself  in  hers,  till  his  majesty  was  revested  in  his  imperial  robes  of  pur. 
pie  velvet.  Then  coming  forth,  and  standing  before  the  altar  there,  hr 
archbisiiop  placed  other  crowns  on  their  heads,  with  caps  of  purple  veU 
vet;  that  which  had  been  made  expressly  for  the  queen  was  of  eXwC^d- 
ing  richness  and  elegance  of  form. 

During  the  recess,  Mary  Beatrice  departed  from  the  solemn  rigour  of 
roya.  etiquette,  by  going  in  her  state  crown  into  the  private  box,  when 

'  Mb.  Memorials  of  Mary  d  £s»i^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaumo  de  Franoa. 
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the  princess  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Dennmark  sat  incog^nito  to  see 
the  ceremonial,  and  chatted  affectionately  with  them  for  some  time.*  Her 
majesty  returned  from  St.  Edward's  chapel,  preceding  the  king,  holding 
her  sceptre  with  the  cross  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  ivory  rod,  with  the 
dove,  in  her  left;  her  train  borne  as  before;  and,  passing  through  the 
choir,  she  was  again  received  under  her  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  by  the 
sixteen  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  and  thus  guarded  on  either  side  by 
the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  she  left  the  church,  followed  imme- 
diately by  king  James  in  his  regalia,  with  the  dwords  of  state  borne  be^ 
fore  him. 

As  the  royal  procession  passed  from  the  abbey,  to  Westminster-hall, 
the  drums  and  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  spectatators 
rent  the  air  with  acclamations,  and  cries  of  ^  Long  live  the  king  and 
queen!*'  Many  fountains  played  with  jets  of  wine,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  good  old  times  *  When  their  majesties  returned  to  West- 
minster-hall, they  reposed  themselves  in  their  separate  retiring-rooms,  in 
the  court  of  wards,  till  all  the  company  had  taken  their  places  at  the 
seven  tables,  which  were  laid  for  the  privileged  or  invited  guests  at  the 
banquet.  Then  the  king,  preceded  by  his  great  state- officers,  made  his 
entry,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  his  sceptre  and  orb  in  either  hand, 
and  seated  himself  in  his  chair  of  state,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  table. 
Immediately  after,  the  queen,  wearing  her  crown,  and  bearing  the  scep- 
tre and  the  ivory  rod,  with  the  dove,  her  train  borne  by  her  ladies,  came 
forth  from  her  retirement  in  the  court  of  wards,  and  took  her  seat  in  her 
chair  of  state,  at  the  king's  left  hand. 

Most  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  observed  at  the  coronation  banquets 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  services,  were  revived  by  James 
on  this  occasion.  The  lords,  who  claimed  the  office  of  sewers  that  day, 
went  to  the  dresser  of  the  kitchen,  to  receive  the  dishes.  The  master 
of  the  horse  officiated,  as  Serjeant  of  the  silver-scullery,  and  went  ia 
person  to  the  kitchen-bar  to  take  assay  of  the  king's  meat,  which  was 
thus  performed  :  having  called  for  a  dish  of  meat,  he  wiped  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  also  the  cover,  within  and  without,  tasted  it,  covered  it, 
and  caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  royal  table,  and  attended  by  a  pro* 
cession  of  all  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  including  the  earl  mar- 
shal, with  his  rod ;  the  lord  high  steward,  with  his  white  staflf;  the  lord 
htgli  constable,  with  his  constable's  staflf,  rode  up  the  hall  on  horseback, 
preceding  the  first  course.  Thirty-two  dishes  of  hot  meat  were  brought 
up  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  bareheaded,  followed  by  a  supply  of  other 
dishes  by  private  gentlemen.  Then  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Addington 
had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  the  mess  of  dillegroui  before  their  majefe- 
ties,  and  was  afterwards  knighted  for  his  pains.' 

Dinner  being  placed  on  the  table  by  the  king  and  queen's  carvers, 

*  King's  Library.  MS.  in  French,  presented   by  George  IV.  from  his  'amily 
papers — Recueil  do  Pieces,  extraotefl  by  George  Augiiste  Gargan,  p.  91.'  If  is 
entitled,  ^  Relation  du  eouronnement  du  roi  Jacques  II.  et  de  la  reine."     lli« 
queen  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  the  whole  is  most  interesting.     It  was  e%i 
•ently  sent  for  the  information  of  the  royal  house  of  Hanover. 

*  Kind's  Library  MS.,  and  Sandford's  Book  of  the  Coronation.  '  ^bid 
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w'itli  the  help  of  the  earl-sewers  and  their  assistants,  the  lord  great  cham* 
herlain,  with  his  majesty's  cup-bearers  and  assistants,  went  to  the  kii\g^i 
cup-board,  and  washed  before  they  presumed  to  tender  their  services  to 
the  sovereign.  Then  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  preceded  by  the  usher 
of  the  black  rod,  assisted  by  the  cup-bearer,  and  followed  by  the  oifi- 
eials  before-mentioned,  brought  up  the  great  basin  and  ewer  for  hifi 
majesty  to  wash.  James,  rising,  delivered  the  sceptre,  with  the  cross, 
to  the  nobleman  appointed  to  hold  it,  and  the  orb  to  the  bishop  of  Batk 
and  Wells.  Then  the  cup-bearer  poured  water  on  his  hands,  and  the 
lonl  of  the  manor  of  Heyden,  in  Essex,  held  the  towel  to  his  majesty. 
At  the  queen's  washing,  water  was  appointed  to  be  poured  on  her  majes- 
ty's  hands  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  her  cup-bearer,  and  the  earl  of 
Bridgewater  was  to  offer  her  the  towel :  but  she  only  used  a  wet  nap- 
kin, which  was  presented  to  her  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire  on  his  knee. 
Grace  was  then  said  by  the  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  their  majes- 
ties sat  down  to  dinner.  The  banquet  consisted  of  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand dishes,  among  which  many  Scotch  dainties,  appearing  for  the  first 
time,  puzzled  southern  gastronomes,  with  their  hard  names  and  novel 
forms,  and  delighted  the  northern  magnates,  by  testifying  their  majesties' 
remembrance  of  the  hospitalities  they  had  received  in  Scotland. 

Before  the  second  course,  sir  Charles  Dymoke,  the  king's  champion, 
clad  in  one  of  the  king's  best  suits  of  white  armour,  having  a  helmet  on 
his  head,  with  a  great  plume  of  feathers — white,  red,  and  blue — ^mounted 
on  a  fine  while  charger,  rode  into  the  hall,  preceded  by  trumpeters,  and 
attended  by  his  two  esquires,  richly  dressed,  one  bearing  his  lance  erect, 
the  other  his  target.  The  earl-fnarshal  and  the  lord -constable,  both  on 
horseback,  bringing  him  up  to  the  royal  table,  where  the  herald-at-arms 
proclaimed  his  challenge,  and  the  champion  fiung  down  his  gauntlet 
Not  entirely  a  needless  ceremony,  as  Monmouth  was  taking  measures 
to  contest  the  crown.  This  being  thrice  repeated,  and  no  objection 
ofifered,  the  champion  made  a  low  obeisance  to  ihe  ki.ig,  who  drank  to 
him  from  a  gilt  bowl,  and  then  sent  the  bowl  of  wine  with  its  cover  to 
him.  The  champion,  with  a  low  obeisance,  pledged  his  majesty  again, 
and  then,  having  performed  his  service,  rode  out  of  the  hall,  taking  thL 
bowl  and  cover  as  his  fee.  Then  garter,  and  the  two  provincial  king^ 
of  arms,  with  the  other  heralds  and  poursuivants,  came,  and  with  the 
accustomed  ceremonials,  cried,  ^*  Largess !"  to  the  king ;  and,  having  re- 
ceived his  majesty's  gift,  proclaimed  his  style  and  titles  in  lAtin,  in 
French,  and  English,  and  cried,  ^^  Largess !"  thrice. 

While  the  second  course  was  carrying  up,  the  mayor  of  Oxford  and 
the  lord-mayor  of  London  were  brought  up  to  the  king,  as  assistants  in 
the  butlery,  and  kneeling,  presented  to  the  king  wine  in  gilded  bowls, 
and  received  them  as  their  fees.  Then  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lyston, 
in  Essex,  brought  up  a  charge  of  wafers  to  the  royal  table;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  dinner,  while  the  king  and  queen  were  eating  their  wafers,  came  the 
lord-mayor  of  London  again,  with  twelve  of  the  principal  citizens,  and 
presented  wine  to  the  king  in  a  gold  cup ;  and  the  king,  having  drunk 
thereof,  presented  the  cup  to  the  lord-mayor  as  his  fee,'  which  senrici 

>  Sandford 
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oeing  performed,  the  twelve  citizens  retired  to  dine  at  the  lower  nud  ot 
the  second  table,  where  room  had  been  left  for  them,  below  the  aider- 
men.  Dinner  being  ended,  and  grace  said,  their  majesties  performed 
their  ablutions  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  before  dinner;  and  then  the 
king,  resuming  his  orb  and  sceptre,  the  queen  her  sceptre  and  ivory  rod, 
with  the  dove,  they  withdrew  with  their  officers  of  state,  their  trains 
borne  as  before,  the  queen  attended  by  her  ladies,  into  the  court  of 
wards,  about  seven  in  the  evening;  and  having  delivered  their  regalia  to 
the  dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  master  of  the  jewel-house,  they  de- 
parted '".  the  same  manner  as  they  came.' 

In  the  days  of  her  exile  and  sorrowful  widowhood,  Mary  Beatrice 
declared,  ^^  that  she  had  never  Uiken  any  pleasure  in  the  envied  name  of 
a  queen ;''  yet  she  sometimes  spoke  of  the  glories  of  her  coronation,  and 
descanted  with  true  feminine  delight  on  the  magnificence  of  the  regalia 
that  had  been  prepared  for  her.  ^^My  dress  and  royal  mantle,"  said  she, 
^  were  covered  with  precious  stones,  and  it  took  all  the  jewels  that  ail 
the  goldsmiths  of  London  could  procure  to  decorate  my  crown;  of  all 
these,  nothing  was  lost  except  one  small  diamond,  worth  about  forty 
shillings.'"  She  told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  ^^that  no  coronation  of  any 
precedmg  king  of  England  had  been  so  well  conducted,  and  that  all  the 
arrangements  had  been  made  under  the  «Htpecinl  superintendence  of  king 
James,  who  ordered  a  book  to  be  made  of  it.^'^ 

There  is  a  splendid  original  portrait  of  iMary'  Beatrice,  in  her  crown 
and  coronation  robes,  in  the  collection  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  at  Dalkeith  palace.  She  is  se^'^ed  on  her  throne,  with  an  orh  in 
one  band,  and  the  ivory  rod  in  the  other ;  it  has  been,  by  some  mistake, 
lettered  ^A.  K.,"  and  is,  in  consequence,  sliown  a:}  the  coronation  por- 
trait of  queen  Anne,  to  whose  exuberant  ctmrms  it  bears  about  the  same 
resemblance  as  a  Provence  rose  to  a  full-blown  red  peony. 

**The  English  coronation  oath,"  obs-erves  that  shrewd  Scotch  lawyer. 
sir  John  Laude.,  ci  fountain  hall,  ^Ms  not  very  special  as  to  the  proiesl- 
ant  or  popish  reli^'.'^n,  but  runs  somewhat  in  general  terms."  The  oath, 
in  fact,  was  the  sai^ie  that  was  taken  in  the  days  of  Edward^  the  Con- 
fessor, no  aiieratirn  having  been  made  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. A  stringent  clause,  for  the  protection  of  tlie  church  of  England, 
as  by  law  established,  ought,  in  common  prudence,  to  have  been  iiilro- 
duced  at  the  inauguration  of  James  II.,  but  it  was  not;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  of  tlie  omission  by  adhering  to  the  original  meaning  of 
the  pledge,  not  to  ttic  m^.w  interpretation  of  it.  Almost  the  first  use  made 
by  James  11.  of  his  royal  prerogative,  was  to  release  several  tliousand 
Roman-catholics  and  proiestaiit  dissenters,  wiio  had  been  imprisoned  for 
non-conformity.  Among  these  victims  of  legalized  bigotry,  were  fifteen 
hundred  members  of  the  amiable  and  inoffensive  society,  vulgarly  styled 
Quakers.     He  also  put  a  stop  to  the  revolting  trade  then  too  much  prac- 

*  The  king's  son  by  Catharine  Sedley  died  on  the  day  nf  the  coronation. 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Este,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
'This  book,  a  smalt  folio,  by  Sandford,  contains  a  serios  of  highly  curioii*  «r.4 

important  costume  illustrations,  and  has  been  used  as  an  authority  Sx  ail  aa:* 
feeding  coroQa*ion«  in  w  hich  a  quoen-consort  has  Ijeen  associaced 
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tiscd  by  base  individuals,  of  informing  against  others,  under  pretences  of 
religious  differences,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  private  revenge,  or  sharing 
the  fines.  James  had  suffered  too  much  annoyance,  in  his  own  person, 
from  the  existence  of  the  iniquitous  statutes  by  which  such  crimes  werp 
sanctioned,  not  to  wish  to  ameliorate  the  case  of  others  who  stood  in  a 
like  predicament;  but,  in  his  zeal  to  exercise  the  paternal  prerogative  of 
mercy  and  justice  towards  an  oppressed  portion  of  his  subjects,  he  rushed 
single-handed  against  the  threefold  barrier  of  the  penal  laws,  the  Test 
Act,  and  popular  opinion.  The  two  first  were  destined  to  fall,  but  not 
by  the  assault  of  regal  power;  they  fell  gradually,  before  the  progressive 
march  of  reason  and  moral  justice,  but  not  till  nearly  a  century  and  a 
hulf  af\er  the  abortive  attempts  of  James  II.  to  do  away  with  them,  had 
involved  him  in  ruin :  for  they  were  then  supported  by  the  third,  thai 
capricious  giant,  public  opinion,  against  which  princes  can  seldom  con* 
tend  with  impunity. 

The  ostentatious  parade  with  which  James  thought  proper  to  practise 
the  ceremonials  of  his  church,  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his  subjects 
He  was  no  longer  contented  with  accompanying  his  consort  to  her  chapeU 
but  opened  a  Catholic  chapel  in  Whitehall,  to  wliich  he  insisted  on  their 
both  going  in  state  to  receive  the  sacrament^  attended  by  the  great  officers 
of  tlieir  household.  His  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who  held 
the  ofHce  of  lord  treasurer,  absented  himself  under  the  pretence  cff  indis- 
position. The  duke  of  Norfolk,  bearing  the  sword  of  state,  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  chapel :  **  My  lord  of  Norfolk,  your  father  would  have 
gone  further,"  said  James.  ^*  Your  majesty's  father  would  not  have  gone 
so  far,"*'  said  the  duke;  but  he  soon  after  made  up  his  mind  to  attend 
the  king,  as  far  as  the  gallery.  The  duke  of  Somerset  refused  to  attend. 
The  queen's  lord-chamberlain,  lord  Godolphin,  was  more  compliant.  It 
was  his  duty  to  lead  her  by  the  hand  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  steps  of  the  altar  when  she  thought  proper  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  also  to  lead  her  back  to  her  own  apartment  whan  mass 
was  over — privileges  which  no  Protestant  scruple  could  induce  Go<lol- 
phin  to  forego.*  Tiiere  were  no  other  terms,  he  was  aw^re,  on  which 
any  man  might  hope  to  touch  the  hand  of  a  princess  lo  whom  ihe«e 
lines  of  lord  Falkland  were  peculiarly  applicable — 

**  Such  beauty,  tliat  from  all  hearts  love  must  flow, 
Such  dignity,  that  none  durst  tell  her  so.'' 

Godolphin  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  exclusion  faction.  James, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  generously  forgave  him,  and  preferred  him 
0  the  office  of  lord-chamberlain  to  the  queen.  The  heart  of  the  Whig 
statesman  was  not  proof  against  the  personal  charms  and  graceful  maiv 
ners  of  his  royal  mistress ;  his  passion  was  hopeless,  but  it  influenced 
his  political  conduct,  and  he  became  what,  in  the  angry  parlance  of  the 
times,  was  called  a  trimmer;  a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  noble- 
man, who,  being  a  double-minded  man,  was,  of  course,  unstable  in  ali 
his  ways. 

Mary  Beatrice  Was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament,  Mai 

'  Barillon*s  Despatches. 
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E2.  1685.  She  and  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  came  into  ilie  house 
of  lords  together,  without  state,  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  king, 
and  stood  next  above  the  archbishops,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne. 
Uer  majesty  remained  standing  while  the  prayers  were  read,'  and  even 
^hile  several  of  the  lords  took  the  test  and  the  usual  oaths ;  ^^  so  that,^' 
says  Evelyn,  **  she  heard  the  pope  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  re- 
nounced very  decently."  Then  came  in  the  king,  in  his  robes,  wearing 
his  crown ;  and  being  seated,  the  Commons  were  introduced,  and  he 
delivered  his  speech,  at  every  period  whereof  the  house  gave  loud  shouts. 
He  finished  with  announcing  that  morning^s  news  of  Argyle^s  landing 
in  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland  from  Holland,  and  expressing  bin 
conviction  of  the  zeal  and  readiness  of  his  parliament  to  assist  him  as  \i9 
required  ;  "at  which,"  pursues  Evelyn,  "there  followed  another  Vive  It 
RoiP"*  and  so  his  majesty  retired.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  special 
seat  was  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  queen,  or  that  her  pre- 
sence was  in  any  way  recognised. 

The  commons  voted  the  usual  revenue  to  his  majesty.  The  rebellion 
of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  and  of  iMonmouth  in  England,  strengthened  rather 
than  shook  the  throne  of  James  H.,  in  consequence  of  the  celerity  with 
which  both  were  put  down.  Monmouth  landed,  on  the  llth  of  June, 
1685,  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  set  up  his  standard,  and  issued  a  proclam- 
4tion,  in  which  he  denounced  the  king,  "  as  a  usurper,  a  murderer,  a 
traitor,  and  a  tyrant;  accusing  him  in  the  most  intemperate  language, 
of  burning  the  city  of  London,  murdering  sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey, 
cutting  the  throat  of  the  earl  o[  Essex,  and  poisoning  the  late  king,  his 
brother,"  Public  opinion  was  at  that  time,  in  favour  of  James  II.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  united  in  an  address  to  his  majesty,  offering  to 
assist  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
An  act  of  attainder  passed  against  Monmouth  three  days  after  the  news 
of  his  landing  was  received.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  Monmouth's 
forces  amounted  to  10,000  men.  The  enthusiastic  welcome  he  received 
at  Taunton  encouraged  him,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  proclaim  himself  king 
by  the  title  of  James  II.,  and  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of"  the  usurper, 
James  duke  of  York,"  as  he  now  termed'the  lawful  sovereign. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Argyle  in  Scotland  was  fol 
lowed  by  the  overthrow  of  Monmouth's  cause  at  Sedgmoor,  July  6th. 
He  was  taken  two  days  afler,  concealed  in  a  diich,  near  Ringvvood.  The 
agonizing  love  of*  life  prompted  him  to  write  a  humble  letter  of  suppli- 
cation to  the  king,  expressive  of  "his  remorse  for  what  he  had  don»^ 
ind  imploring  his  mercy,  and,  above  all,  to  be  permitted  to  see  him,  and 
Co  speak  only  one  word  to  him,  as  he  had  that  to  reveal  to  him  which 
he  dared  not  commit  to  paper."  He  also  wrote  both  to  the  queen  and 
the  queen-dowager,  begging  them  to  intercede  for  him  with  his  majesty 
to  gre:;t  him  an  interview.  Thus  urged,  James  very  improperly  con- 
ien;eu  to  see  him.  Monmouth  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  implored 
"or  mercy  in  the  most  passionate  terms.  The  king  had  forgiven  him 
fcry  bitter  injuries  and  intolerable  provocations,  when  duke  of  York,  on 

'  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  598. 
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R  personal  hnnrillialion,  scarcely  twenty  months  before;  and  the  iinfnr 
tuiiaie  prisoner  must  have  deluded  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  hae 
only  to  reiterate  his  penitentiary  protestations  and  promises,  with  sub- 
missions proportioned  to  the  aggravation  of  his  offence,  to  receive  ihfl 
like  grace.  But  the  case  was  altered  :  James  had  sterner  duties  to  pe^ 
form  than  the  forgiveness  of  personal  wrongs.  He  was  now  a  king,  in- 
vested with  the  responsible  ofiice  of  maintaining  the  laws  that  provided 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  his  people.  Two  kingdoms  had  been 
plunged  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  more  than  3000  of  his  Bub* 
jects  had  already  perished  in  consequence  of  this  attempt,  and  it  behoved 
[lira  to  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  scenes. 
The  full  particulars  of  what  passed  at  this  interview  are  not  distinctly 
known. 

^^  I  have  been  told,^^  says  sir  John  Bramston,  ^^  that  the  king  asked 
him  how  he  could  expect  pardon  that  had  used  him  so  }  to  make  me  « 
murderer  and  poisoner  of  my  dear  brother,  besides  all  the  other  villaiies 
you  charge  me  with  in  your  declaration.^  To  which  Monmouth  replied, 
'  Ferguson  drew  it,  and  made  me  sign  it  before  ever  I  read  it.'  That  so 
angered  the  king,  that  he  said,  ^  This  is  trifling ;  would  you  sign  a  paper 
of  such  consequence  and  not  read  it?^  So  he  turned  from  him,  and  bade 
him  prepare  to  die." ' 

LfOrd  Dartmouth  affirms  that  James  told  Monmouth  ^'  that  he  had  pat 
it  out  of  his  power  to  pardon  him  by  proclaiming  himself  king."  Mon- 
mouth insinuated  a  desire  of  reluming  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which 
he  had  been  educated.  It  was,  perhaps^  with  a  view  of  assailing  James 
on  his  weak  point — his  spirit  of  proselyting — that  Monmouth  had  so 
earnestly  implored  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence ;  and  this  might  be  iho 
mysterious  ^^  one  word"  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him,  for  it  is  certain 
he  made  no  political  disclosures.  If  he  had  any  such  to  make,  he  Tf^s 
unhappily  deterred  by  the  presence  of  the  treacherous  Sunderland,  whom 
James,  with  his  usual  want  of  tact,  had  brought  with  him  as  one  of  the 
wimesses  of  this  ill-judged  interview — Sunderland,  whom  he  knew  had 
been  deeply  implicated  in  all  Monmouth's  former  plots,  and  had  after- 
wards good  reason  to  believe  was  his  confidant  in  the  late  rebellion.' 

Kennel  endeavours  to  throw  a  most  odious  imputation  on  the  consort 
of  James  II.,  in  the  following  passage,  for  which  no  other  authority  is 
given  than  the  proverbially  unfaithful  evidence  of  hearsay  :  **The  queen 
is  said  to  have  insulted  him  (Monmouth)  in  a  very  arrogant  and  unmer- 
ciful  manner.  So  ihal  when  the  duke  saw  there  was  nothing  designed 
by  tliis  interview  but  to  satisfy  the  queen's  revenge,  he  rose  up  from  hit 
majesty's  feet  with  a  new  air  of  bravery,  and  was  carried  to  the  T^  wer." 
Mary  Beatrice  could  not  insult  the  unfortunate  duke  in  his  distress,  foi 
she  was  not  present.  The  interview  took  place  in  Chiflinch's  apart* 
pienis.  whither  the  king  came  accompanied  only  by  his  two  secrctaiiAM 
of  Elate,  the  earls  of  Middleton  and  Sunderland.^    If,  instead  of  the  lat* 

*  Aiitolnojrrapliy  of  sir  John  Bramston,  edited  by  lord  Braybrooke.  Pubh'shed 
I»y  tlie  Camden  Society.     This  passage  is  greatly  confirnned  by  sir  John  Rercstif 

'Journal  of  James  II.     SiJney  Correspondence,  edite*    by  Blencowe. 

'Journal  of  James.  Life  of  ditto.  Macpheraon.  Coi  .tin  nation  of  Maokiniosi 
IUre»by.     Lnigard      Fox. 
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ler,  it  Had  hi  en  possible  for  the  queen  to  have  been  present,  the  result 
might  have  been  very  different.  But  neither  the  etiquette  of  business  or 
royalty  permitted  her  to  witness  this  secret  conference,  in  the  apartments 
of  one  of  the  menial  officers  of  the  palace.  James,  who,  if  we  may 
trust  the  memoirs  compiled  by  the  historiotrrapher  of  George  IV ,'  had 
tome  diTiculty  in  overcoming  his  natural  inclination  to  spare  the  un- 
happy <  iiiprit  when  lie  begged  so  hard  for  life,  did  not  of  course  expose 
himself  lo  the  additional  trial  of  bringing  a  tender-hearted,  excitable 
female  like  Mary  Beatrice,  to  be  a  witness  of  a  scene,  which  it  was  not 
in  woman^s  nature  to  behold  without  tears  and  intercessions  in  hw  be« 
half.  Monmouth,  who  had  better  means  of  knowing  the  disposition  01 
this  princess  than  those  writers  with  whom  it  became  a  matter  of  busi< 
ness,  after  the  revolution,  to  blacken  the  widow  of  James  II.  and  the 
mother  of  the  pretender,  calculated  on  her  compassion  in  that  dreadful 
crisis  of  his  fate.  He  had,  as  soon  as  he  was  taken,  written  to  entreat 
her  to  unite  her  good  ofHces  with  those  of  the  queen-dowager,  to  obtain 
for  him  an  audience  of  the  king,  which  audience  would  scarcely  have 
been  granted,  if  she  had  been  his  enemy;  and  after  it  had  proved  inef- 
fectual, and  he  was  told  he  must  prepare  for  death,  he  again  wrote  to 
both  the  qiuens^  to  implore  them  to  intercede  for  his  life  with  the  king. 
Would  he  have  done  this,  if  he  had  thought  Mary  Beatrice  capable  of 
hardening  her  husband's  heart  against  him,  much  less  if  she  had  alreacfy 
insulted  him  in  his  agony  ? 

Fox,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  a  favourable  bias  towards  Jameses 
consoVt,  expressly  declares  this  story  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  credit, 
without  more  certain  evidence.  ^^  It  must  be  remarked  also,''  says  that 
author,  ^^  that  Burnet,  whose  general  prejudices  would  not  lead  him  to 
doubt  any  imputations  against  the  queen,  does  not  mention  her  majesty's 
being  present."  Burnet,  in  fact,  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  reviling 
this  princess,  whom  he  calls  '^^a  revengeful  Italian  lady."  That  Mary 
of  Modena  was  a  native  of  Italy  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  innocence  of  her  life,  when  party  malignity  was  reduced 
to  the  imbecility  of  using  that  circumstance  as  an  epithet  of  reproach — 
an  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  disgraceful  to  a  man  who  held 
the  office  of  a  Christian  prelate,  and  called  himself  an  historian.  If  such 
a  tale  had  been  in  circulation,  Burnet  would  have  been  only  too  happy 
to  have  quoted  it,  as  an  instance  of  the  unamiable  disposition  which  he 
imputes  to  her.' 

*  Staoier  Clark.  *  Rere^by.     Mackintosh.     Lingard. 

'The  same  motives  which  induced  Burnet,  and  other  party  writers,  whrii>e 
works  were  published  after  the  revolution,  to  vilify  the  innocent  consort  of  Jamss 
II.,  operated  in  a  far  greater  degree  to  the  defamation  of  her  unfortunate  lord, 
whose  conduct  was  much  more  open  to  attack.  The  executions  in  the  west  of 
England,  after  Monmoutli's  rebellion  was  put  down,  were  bloody  enough  of 
Uiemselves,  without  the  palpable  exa^;;e  rat  ions  and  incredible  fictions  with 
which  they  have  been  eml^iellished.  I'he  butcheries  of  the  inhuman  Kirke  are 
9poken  of  by  James,  in  his  private  journal,  in  terms  of  unqualified  indignation- 
and  dii^tist;  and  as  Kirke  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange,  bv 
whom  he  was  highly  favoured  and  constantly  employed,  it  can  scarcely  be  sup* 
|KMed  that  his  conduct  in  the  west  of  England  was  dictated  by  loyalty  to  thf 
lover«ign  whom  he  deserted  and  betrayed. 
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ft  has  been  assumed  by  some  historians,  that  James  was  cognizant  ci 
all  Jelfreys'  merciless  proceedings,  because  there  was  a  constant  corre- 
spondence between  the  latter  and  Sunderland,  and  Sunderland^s  letten 
contain  assurances  ^^  that  the  king  approved,  and  thanked  Jeffreys  for 
his  zeal  in  his  service;'^  but  this  appears  only  one  of  the  links  in  Sun- 
fleiland^s  extensive  chain  of  treachery.  He  and  his  friend  Jeffreys  played 
into  each  other's  hands,  and  amassed  enormous  sums  by  the  sale  of 
pardons  to  the  wealthy  —  a  species  of  traffic  of  which  Rochester  and 
father  Petre  are  also  accused.  It  is  a  notorious  fact^  that  Jeffreys,  who 
was  always  in  a  state  of  exasperation  of  temper  from  bodily  torture,  and 
the  irritability  caused  by  habitual  intemperance,  scrupled  not  to  set  the 
king^s  authority  at  nought,  by  hanging  old  Major  Holmes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  royal  grace  had  been  extended  to  him.  Jeffreys  pretended  that 
it  was  an  accident;  so,  according  to  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  execution 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The  barbarities  of  Jeffreys  were  lamented  by 
the  king,  when  the  whole  truth  was  made  known  to  him,  by  two 
courageous  and  noble-minded  men.  Sir  Thomas  Cutler,  the  commanding 
officer  at  Weils,  and  the  good  bishop  Kenn,'  who  made  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  the  monarch  himself,  in  behalf  of  some  of  the  victims.  James 
not  only  listened  to  their  i-e presentations,  but  thanked  Sir  Thomas  Cut- 
ler publicly,  for  what  he  had  done,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  others 
had  imitated  his  humanity.'  - 

Among  the  prisoners,  whose  case  came  under  the  personal  attention 
of  the  king,  was  the  popular  orator,- Story,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  his  majesty,  by  repeating  in 
very  inflammatory  language  all  the  libellous  accusations  that  had  been 
set  forth  in  Monmouth's  proclamation.  The  incident  being  recorded  by 
a  violent  nonconformist,  Edmund  Calamy,  is  not  liahle  to  suspicion  nf 
(WtT-partiality  to  the  unfortunate  sovereign  : — ^^^  When  Story,  taken  and 
imprisoned  for  assisting  Monmouth,  was  ordered  before  the  king  and 
privy-council,  of  a  sudden,  the  keeper  declared  his  orders  were  to  bring 
him  immediately,  which  he  did  in  a  coach,  without  giving  him  any  time 
to  prepare  himself  in  any  manner,  only  cautioning  him  to  give  a  plain 
and  direct  answer  to  the  questions  king  James  might  put  to  him.  When 
brought  before  the  privy-council.  Story  made  so  sad  and  sorrowful  a 
figure,  that  all  present  were  surprised  and  frighted  at  his  haggard  nnd 
squalid  appearance.  When  king  James  first  cast  his  eyes  upon  him, .  e 
cried  out,  ^  Is  that  a  man,  or  what  is  it?'  His  majesty  was  told  it  was 
the  rehel  Story.  ^  O,  Story,'  said  the  king, '  I  remember  him — that  is  a 
rare  fellow,  indeed!'  Then  turning  towards  him,  'Pray,  Storj','  bays  h?^ 


*  Kenn,  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  beauty  of  his  character,  had  ased  ibe 
authority  of  the  church  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  military  executions  of  lord  Fever- 
Bham,  and  aAerwards  visited  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  and  relieved  tbeir 
bo<liIy  and  spiritual  wants  at  the  nRvne  time.  More  than  a  thousand  of  thesfl 
unfortunate  persons  received  succour  in  their  distress  from  him.  *•  Yet,"  said 
he,  "though  all  this  was  well  known  to  kit  ^  James,  lie  never  once  blameo  me 
for  it.' — Kenn  8  Examinations  before  the  Privy  Council.  Tempo  William  rf;J 
Mary.     Life  of  Kenn. 

*  Bl.!  ie».     bee  al:M)  James's  own  Remarks  in  his  Journal. 
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you  were  in  Monmouth's  army  in  the  west,  were  you  not  ?'  Htj.  ac 
cording  to  the  advice  given  him,  made  answer  presently,  'Yes,  an'l 
please  your  majesty.'  'Pray,'  said  the  king  to  him,  'you  were  a  com^ 
missary  there,  were  you  n-ot  ?'  Again,  Story  replied,  *  Yes,  an't  please 
your  majesty.'  'And  you,  said  king  James, '  made  a  speech  before  great 
crowds  of  people,  did  you  not  ?'  He  again  very  readily  answered,  'Yes, 
an't  please  your  majesty.'  'Pray,'  said  king  James,  'if  you  have  not 
forgot  what  you  said,  let  us  have  some  taste  of  your  fine  speech,  t  ^s 
have  some  specimen  of  some  of  the  flowers  of  your  rhetoric?'  '*Where« 
upon,"  resumes  Edmund  Calamy,  "Story  told  us  that  he  readily  made 
answer, '  1  told  them,  an't  please  your  majesty,  that  it  was  you  that  fired 
the  city  of  London."  'A  rare  rogue,  upon  my  word,'  said  the  king; 
*  and  pray,  what  else  did  you  tell  them  ?'  '  I  told  them,'  said  he,  'an't 
please  your  majesty,  that  you  poisoned  your  brother.'  '  Impudence  in 
liie  utmost  height  of  it,'  said  king  James.  '  Pray,  let  us  have  something 
further,  if  your  memory  serves  you  ?'  '  I  further  told  them,'  said  Mr. 
Story, '  that  your  majesty  appeared  to  be  fully  determined  to  make  the 
nation  both  papists  and  slaves.'  By  this  time  the  king  seemed  to  have 
heard  enough  of  the  prisoner's  speech,  and  therefore  crying  out, '  A 
rogue  with  a  witness  I'  and,  cutting  oflf  short,  the  king  rejoined, '  to  all 
this  I  doubt  not  but  a  thousand  other  villanous  things  were  added.  But 
what  would  you  say.  Story,  if,  after  all  this,  J  were  to  grant  you  your 
life?'  To  which  he,  without  any  demur,  made  answer,  'That  he  would 
pray  for  his  majesty  as  long  as  he  lived.'  '  Why,  then,'  said  the  king, 
'I  freely  pardon  all  that  is  past,  and  hope  that  you  will  not,  for  the 
future,  represent  your  king  as  inexorable!'"*  One  well-authenticated 
good  deed  ought  to  counterbalance  a  great  deal  of  reviling,  and  is  cer- 
tainly of  more  weight  than  fifty  pages  of  unsupported  praise.  Othei 
instances  of  James's  clemency  towards  those  who  had  personally  injured 
hiin  are  recorded.  Ferguson,  who  had  drawn  up  Monmouth's  libellous 
proclamation,  he  freely  pardoned ;  also  Hook,  who  had  been  confederate 
with  some  others  to  assassinate  him,  by  shooting  him  in  the  back,  com- 
ing from  Somerset-house. 

The  cruelties  practised  to  the  proiestants  in  France,  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  af&irs  of 
James  II.,  by  exciting  a  popular  feeling  of  resentment  against  all  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Rome  whatsoever ;  "yet  James  greatly  condemned 
the  measure,  as  both  unchristian  and  impolitic.  He  did  more;  he  was 
▼cry  kind  to  the  refugees ;  he  was  liberal  to  many  of  them.  He  ordered 
a  brief  for  a  charitable  collection  for  them  all  over  the  nation.  The 
king  also  ordered  them  to  be  denizened  without  paying  fees,  and  gave 
them  great  immunities,  so  that  in  all  there  came  over,  first  and  last, 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  of  them."* 

'James  aiul  a  large  body  of  bis  sailors  were  tbe  first  that  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  the  iiames ;  and  he  worked  very  hard  personally  in  so  doiuit. 
6c2  Pepys*  Diary. 

•Calainys  Diary.  Extract  edited  by  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  Esq  ,  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished able  and  elegant  work,  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.,  pp   201,  202. 

*  Such  i»  thr  testimony  of  even  Buruet,  who,  strange  to  say,  does  not  attemf* 
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In  the  latt'.r  end  of  June,  the  queen^s  maternal  grandmother,  rnadamc 
Je  Marlinozzi,  died  at  Rome  of  the  personal  injuries  she  received,  by 
tailing  down  stairs.  Her  property  was  inherited  by  her  daughter,  the 
duchess  of  Modena.  This  event,  together  with  her  own  delicate  stale 
of  health,  might  be  the  reason  why  Mary  Beatrice  appeared  very  little 
in  public  this  summer.  On  the  18th  of  July,  she  went  with  the  king 
to  see  the  regiments  that  had  lately  returned  from  Holland,  exercised  ob 
Blackheath.  She  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn  at  Windsor 
In  September,  the  king  made  a  progress  to  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  and 
Southampton,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  inspecting  his  shipping  and 
naval  fortifications.  While  at  Winchester,  the  Roman-catholic  sove« 
reign  and  the  protestant  bishop  had  very  amicable  conversations  on  thft 
subject  of  modern  miracles,  and  the  bishop  bestowed  a  fervent  benedic- 
tion on  the  king,  for  enacting  that  all  the  poor  negro  slaves  in  the  British 
colonies  should  receive  Christian  baptism,  in  spite  of  the  disgraceful 
opposition  of  the  planters  to  this  pious  edict,  which  they  feared  would 
have  the  effect  of  emancipating  their  unfortunate  victims.'  Evelyn,  who 
attended  the  king  on  his  progress,  was  certainly  very  favourably  im- 
pressed by  what  he  saw  of  him.  He  says,  "  I  observed  in  this  journey 
that  infmite  industry,  sedulity^  gravity,  and  great  understanding  and  ex- 
p^ience  of  af&irs  in  his  majesty,  that  J  cannot  but  predict  much  happi- 
ness to  the  nation  as  to  its  political  government,  and  if  he  so  persist, 
there  could  be  nothing  mor6  desired  to  accomplish  our  prosperity  but 
that  he  was  of  the  national  religion." 

The  parliament  met  in  November,  and  was  alarmed  by  the  royal  pro- 
position *A  a  standing  army,  with  dispensation  from  the  Test  to  th^ 
oflicers,  instead  of  a  militia.  Liberal  supplies  of  money  the  commons 
were  willing  to  give  a  sovereign  who  had  shown  himself  deserving  of 
full  coivfidence  in  pecuniary  matters ;  but  as  they  would  not  encourage 
his  project,  he,  with  a  haughty  disregard  to  the  financial  benefit  which 
he  might  have  obtained  by  a  more  judicious  polic}*,  prorogued  the  par- 
liament in  anger,  after  a  cession  of  only  eleven  days,  and  took  the  fatal 
resolution  of  acting  independently  of  the  representatives  of  his  people. 
The  return  of  Catharine  Sedley  about  the  same  time,  gave  the  queeo 
much  uneasiness ;  and  unable  as  she  was  to  control  her  feelings,  the 
pahi  she  suffered  was  apparent  to  the  whole  court.  The  demons  of  party 
on  either  side  watched  the  event  with  eager  interest,  and,  according  to 
their  own  selfish  views,  or  bitter  prejudices,  attached  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  the  popish  queen,  or  the  protestant  mistress.  Lord  Rochester 
encouraj^ed  his  wife  to  form  an  ostentatious  alliance  with  Sedley,  under 
the  pretence  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  church.'  Sunderland  and 
Petre  as  ostentatiously  espoused  the  cause  o(  the  queen,  though  both 
were  well  aware  that  she  loved  them  not  When  James  thought  proper 
lo  create  Sedley  countess  of  Dorchester,  the  queen  took  it  very  griev- 

lo  attach  any  disqiialifyiiig  motives  to  James's  conduct.  It  is  plea^allt  to  be  abli< 
V>  record  some  instances  of  liberal  feeling  and  genuine  benevolenco,  in  a  piiofii 
who  is  conventionally  held  up  to  reprobation. 

*  Evelyn's  Diarj. 

*  Liogard.     Muckintnsh.     Evelyn.     Clarendon  Correspondenca. 
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OQsly,  so  that  when  she  dined  in  public,  Evelyn,  who  stood  near  her  on 
two  successive  days,  says,  "I  observed  she  hardly  ate  one  morsel,  nor 
spoke  one  word  to  the  king,  or  to  any  about  her,  though,  at  other  times, 
she  used  to  be  extremely  pleasant,  full  of  discourse  and  good-humour. 
The  Roman-catholics  were  also  very  angry,  because  they  had  so  long 
valued  the  sanctity  of  their  religion  and  proselytes."  At  last,  unable  to 
bear  her  mortitication,  Mary  Beatrice  fell  sick,  and  took  to  her  chamber; 
but  remembering  that  while  she  had  youth,  beauty,  a  good  cause,  the 
kin^''s  conscience,  and  all  his  priests  on  her  side,  she  had  no  reason  to 
despair,  she  determined,  instead  of  abandoning  herself  to  tears  and  sullen 
resentment,  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  rid  herself  of  her  rival.  Accord- 
iiigly,  she  summoned  a  special  committee  to  her  aid,  and  then  sent  for 
the  king.  When  James  entered  his  queen'.s  chamber,  he  found  assembled 
there  her  confessor  and  his  own,  with  several  other  priests  of  high  repute 
for  sanctity  ;  the  members  of  his  council  who  were  of  her  party,  and  all 
the  catholic  peers.  The  queen  told  him,  ^'^  that  she  was  determined  to 
witness  her  own  degradation  and  his  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations no  longer;  either  he  must  give  up  his  mistress,  or  she  would 
withdraw  to  a  convent,"  when  sobs  choked  her  voire;  his  majesty  was 
instantly  assailed,  like  the  tyrant  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  by  the  united  re- 
monstrances of  the  chorus,  whom  his  injured  consort  had  provided  to 
gpcond  her  appeal.  They  represented  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  con- 
jugal devotion,  hei  irreproachable  virtue;  and,  falling  on  their  knees, 
conjured  him  to  put  an  end  to  a  connexion  so  injurious  to  such  a  con- 
sort, and  so  inconsistent  with  his  own  religious  profession.' 

James  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  remonstrances  of  his  spiritual  direct- 
ors, the  beauty  and  the  tears  of  the  queen,  and  his  fear  of  losing  her, 
prevailed  ;  he  promised  to  dissolve  the  disgraceful  tie.  He  sent  fiis  com- 
mands to  the  new  countess  to  withdraw  from  Whitehall  and  go  abroad ; 
but  as  she  owed  him  neither  duty  nor  respect,  she  defied  him— declared 
"  that  she  was  a  freeborn  Ertglishwoman,  and  would  live  where  she 
pleased ;"  and  added,  "  that  if  he  wanted  to  remove  her  he  must  do  i( 
by  force,  and  then  she  would  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  for  protec- 
tion." She  crowned  all  by  calling  herself  ••'a  proteslant  victim. '  James 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  guilt  and  folly  by  submitting 
to  her  vulgjir  insolence,  and  bribing  her  with  the  present  of  a  large  estate 
in  Ireland  to  withdraw  herself  from  his  court  for  a  time.  She  returned 
after  a  few  months'  absence ;  but  the  queen,  having  succeeded  in  banish- 
ing her  from  Whitehall,  bore  her  suspected  wrongs,  on  all  future  occa- 
sions, in  silence.  Instead  of  giving  way  to  tears  and  passionate  upbraid- 
ing, she  took  the  more  dignified  course  of  appearing  unconscious  of  hei 
unworthy  rival's  existence.' 

'  Burnet.     Lingard.     Mackintosh. 

'Burnet  Berillon.  Lingard.  Mackintosh.  Reresby.  James  II.  told  made 
oioiselie  Sedley  that  if  she  would  retire  to  France  he  would  give  her  wherewithal 
to  live  magnificently.  She  replied,  that  "  She  would  not  cany  her  shame  among 
strangers."  Again  the  king  pressed  her  to  depart,  because  it  might  be  said,  "if 
ihe  remained  in  England,  that  she  ha<l  still  some  power  over  his  mind."  Sh«* 
answered,  "  that  it  wa.s  his  majesty  to  whom  the  power  appertained,  yet  8b« 
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The.  profligate  youn^  duchess  of  Norfolk  (lady  Mary  Mordannt),  waf 
one  of  the  women  for  whom  king  James  had  the  ill  lasie  to  neglect  liia 
lovely  and  loving  qneen.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  keep  this  dis- 
graceful conduct  from  her  knowledge ;  and  for  this  purpose  employed 
James  Craggs,  a  cunning  lacquey  of  the  tJuchess,  to  manage  the  intrigue. 
Craggs  secured  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  this  afl^ir,  and,  more- 
over, obtained  preferment,  which  raised  him  from  his  servile  degree,  ana 
in  time  he  became  an  agent  of  the  party  which  ruined  James,  and  hela 
office  in  William  Ill.^s  cabinet.' 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1686,  that  the  royal  act  of 
grace  was  published  for  those  that  had  been  out  in  Monmouth's  rebellion ; 
there  were  many  exceptions  made,  for  Sunderland  had  reaped  too  rich  a 
harvest  in  the  sale  of  pardons  to  relinquish  some  further  gleanings  at  the 
expense  of  his  deluded  sovereign's  popularity.  Twenty  young  ladies, 
out  of  the  sixty  pretty  girls  who  had  gone  in  procession  to  meet  and 
welcome  Monmouth  at  his  entrance  into  Taunton,  and  presented  him 
with  colours,  a  Bible,  and  a  naked  sword,  were  excluded  by  name  from 
this  amnesty,  being  the  daughters  of  the  richest  persons  in  the  town. 
After  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  in  which  the  names  of  Sunderland,  the 
proud  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  philanthropic  quaker,  William  Penn, 
are  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  a  fine,  varying 
from  five  pounds  to  a  hundred,  was  extorted  from  the  parents  of  each  of 
the  girls  who  had  figured  in  that  procession.  These  unlucky  damsels 
would  have  acted  more  consistently  with  their  Christian  profession,  if 
they  had  read  the  Bible  quietly  at  home,  instead  of  parading  it  for  the 
purposes  of  sedition,  with  a  drawn  sword  and  the  ensigns  of  rebellion. 
Alas!  that  woman's  mission  of  peace  and  consolation  should  ever  be  so 
far  mistaken ! 

But  what  can  be  said  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  maids  of  hon- 
our, if  it  be  true,  as  we  are  gravely  assured  by  Mackintosh,  that  the 
composition  money,  wherewithal  the  exemption  of  the  Taunton  maidens 
from  prosecution  was  purchased,  was  received  by  them  .'*'  That  the 
maids  of  honour  acted  as  intercessors  with  the  queen  to  obtain  her  majes* 
ty's  gracious  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  poor  frightened  girls,  is  likely 
enough ;  but  strong  doubts  may  reasonably  be  entertained,  whether  a 
pecuniary  reward  for  such  special  pleading  found  its  way  into  the  pock- 
et of  any  one  but  Sunderland's  daughter,  lady  Anne  Spencer,  for  whose 
benefit  that  avaricious  and  corrupt  minister,  in  all  probability,  made  the 
arrangement.     The  sum,  about  twelve  hundred  pounds,  would  not  have 

would  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  four  horses  before  she  would  consent  to  be  parted 
from  him." — Dangeau,  vol.  t27. 

*  A  droll  eiory  is  told,  that  after  this  man  was  in  the  Whig  ministry,  he  once 
banded  a  lourt  lady  with  great  ceremony  and  gallantry  to  his  carriage,  and  then, 
in  a  fit  of  absence,  got  up  behind  it,  and  artually  rode  some  distance  in  his  old 
ittation  as  footman,  before  he  recalled  to  mind  he  had  become  a  gentleman,  and 
had  a  rigMt  to  be  inside.  His  son  was  the  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  eulogizeil  by 
Pope  an  I  Gay.  Lady  Mary  Wort  ley  Montague  has  preserved  llje  memorf  nf 
the  eldev  Crujrgs"  agency  in  the  infidelity  of  king  James  to  hib  consort. 

'Sir  James  MHckint<>>irs  Poitthumous  lli:«tory  of  the  Revolution.  Sunderlaort 
nn  \n  the  State  Paper  Ofllce.     Lingard. 
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beeti  worth  all  the  pains  he  took  about  it  if  his  daughter  only  got  the 
sixth  share.  Be  it  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  he  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  majesties  had  any  idea  that  the  intercessions,  preferred  to  ihetri 
by  persons  in  the  royal  househoUI,  were  prompted  by  other  feeUngs  thai, 
those  of  compassion.  Two  of  the  maids  of  honour,  in  the  service  of 
fiiary  Beatrice,  and  much  beloved  by  her,  were  ladies  of  the  most  irre- 
proachable virtue,  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a)ike  distm- 
goished  for  moral  worth  and  literary  attainments;  one  of  those  ]a<]ies, 
Anne  Kingsmill,  published  a  volume  of  elegant  little  poems,  in  which, 
easy,  graceful  versification  was  combined  with  refinement  and  good  feel- 
ing. She  was  celebrated  by  Pope  under  the  name  of  Ardelia,  after  she 
became  countess  of  Winchelsea.  The  other,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Anne  Killigrew,  whom  Dryden  has  immortalized  in  the  well- 
known  elegiac  ode,  beginning,  ^^  Thou  youngest  virgin  daughter  of  the 
skies,^^  was  also  a  poet  and  an  amateur  artist  of  some  reputation  in  that 
age.  She  painted  the  portraits  of  James  and  his  queen  soon  after  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  both  are  said  to  have  been  good  and  ex- 
pressive likenesses.  She  died  of  the  smalUpox,  the  same  year,  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  and  must  have  been  an  irreparable  loss  to  her  royal 
mistress,  for  she  had  been  long  and  faithfully  attached  to  her  service, 
and  greatly  excelled  in  music,  of  which  Mary  Beatrice  was  passionately 
fond. 

Dryden,  after  noticing  how  successful  the  fair  artist  had  been  in  her 
delineation  of  king  James,  thus  describes  her  picture  of  Mary  Beatrice  :— 

"  Our  phoenix  qiieen  was  portrayed,  too,  so  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  rake  so  right; 
Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace, 
Were  all  observed,  as  well  as  heavenly  face. 
With  such  a  peerless  majesty  she  stands, 
As  in  that  day  she  took  the  nrcwn  from  sacred  hands: 
Before  a  train  of  heroines  was  seen. 
In  beauty  foremost,  As  in  rank,  the  queen." 

This  portrait,  if  in  existence,  would  be  a  most  interesting  relic  both 
of  the  queen  and  her  maid  of  honour,  the  learned,  fair,  and  good  Anne 
Killigrew. 

A  fine  whole-length  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  is  in  the  collection  of 
colonel  Braddyll,  at  Conishead  Priory.  From  the  slender  proportions 
of  the  figure,  the  youthfulness  of  the  features,  and  the  classical  simplicity 
of  the  dress,  without  any  ornament,  except  a  string  of  jet  beads  which 
confines  the  folds  of  her  mantling  draperies,  we  might  suppose  A  'vas 
painted  when  she  was  duchess  of  York ;  biit  the  appearance  of  tlie 
crown  on  the  pediment  of  the  pillar  against  which  she  leans,  marks  it  as 
one  of  her  royal  portraits.  The  increased  shade  of  care  and  sadness 
which  sits  on  the  high  melancholy  brow,  tells  the  oft-told  tale,  that  in 
crease  of  grandeur  had  not  added  to  the  happiness  of  this  princess.  The 
lovely  dark  eyes  are  full  of  pensive  thought,  her  attitude,  graceful  as  ii 
is,  would  serve  for  that  of  a  tragic  muse.  Her  left  hand  is  raised  to 
hoi  j  back  the  drapery  of  an  ample  russet  scarf,  which  is  thrown  care- 
ea^ly  across  the  royal  mantle  of  dark  blue  velvet,  and  nearly  envelope 
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wiihoiit  concealing,  any  of  the  symmetrical  proportions  of  the  figure 
The  name  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  appears  to  this  portrait,  but  the  regal  attri- 
butes indicate  a  date  five  years  after  the  death  of  that  artist. 

Among  the  chit-chat  details  of  a  contemporary  in  a  letter,  April  (^ 
1 686,  are  the  following  little  notices  connected  with  the  court  of  Mary 
Beatrice . — ^^  I  imagine  your  countess  of  Dorchester  will  speedily  move 
hitherward,  for  her  house  is  furnishing  very  fine  for  her,  in  St.  James^f 
square,  and  a  seat  taken  for  her  in  the  new  consecrated  Sl  Anne's 
church.  •  •  •  New  equipage,  in  great  splendour,  is  everywhere  to 
be  seen,  especially  their  majesties.  Her  majesty  is  wonderfully  glorious, 
in  her  own  apparel.'^'  James,  at  this  time,  while  pursuing  with  eager 
infatuation  the  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  designs  which  led  to  his 
expulsion,  recreated  iiimself  with  hunting,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  appeared  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  chase  as  if  it  were  the  mas- 
ter-passion of  his  soul ;  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  above,  who 
writes — "  His  majesty  to-day,  God  bless  him,  underwent  the  fatigue  of 
a  long  fox-chase  !  I  saw  him  and  his  followers  return  as  like  drowned 
rais,  as  ever  appendixes  to  royalty  did."* 

On  the  3d  of  May,  James  hunted  red  deer,  near  Chelmsford,  with  the 
duke  of  Albemarle,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  some  of  the  lords  of 
his  court.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  chase,  which  lasted  till  evening, 
his  majesty  was  in  at  the  death,  between  Rumford  and  Brentwood.  Ue 
got  a  coach  to  carry  him  on  to  Brentwood,  where  his  own  coach  was, 
well  pleased  that  he  was  in,  and  the  lords  thrown  out.  He  went  the 
same  night  to  sup  at  New  hall.  A  table  was  prepared  for  his  majesty, 
and  others  for  the  lords  and  gentlemen ;  bui  the  king,  acting  in  better 
taste,  would  have  his  fellow-hunters  sup  with  him,  and  they  sat  down 
in  good-fellowship.'  The  next  day  he  hunted  another  stag,  which  lay 
in  New  hall-park,  and  a  famous  run  they  had  The  gallant  creature 
leaped  the  paling,  swam  the  river,  ran  through  Brampfield*  Pleshie^  and 
the  Roothings,  and  was  at  last  killed  in  Hatfield.  No  cockney  hunter 
was  James  \  the  ditches  were  broad  and  deep,  the  hedges  high,  and  the 
ways  miry,  but,  like  his  ancestors,  in  ballad,  legend,  and  tale,  he  kept 
close  lo  the  dogs,  outrode  servants,  guards,  and  courtiers,  and  was  in  at 
the  death,  most  of  the  lords  and  his  noble  host,  the  duke  of  Albemarle, 
being  thrown  out,  to  his  majesty's  infinite  delight.  Howeic:  as  his 
horse  was  spent,  and  his  equipage  and  guards  quite  another  way.  anc' 
royalty  in  some  need  of  a  dinner,  a  special  council  was  held  as  soon  as 
some  of  the  foremost  riders  came  up,  to  know  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
Lord  Dartmouth  advised  to  make  for  Copthall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  and  sent  a  groom  to  apprise  his  lordship  that  his  majesty  would 
take  family  fare  with  him  that  day,  it  being  on  his  direct  road  to  LfOndon. 

Never  did  the  announcement  of  a  royal  visit  arrive  at  a  more  unsea- 
sonable juncture.  The  earl  was  dining  out  at  Rockholts,  with  a  large 
tompany  of  gentlemen.  The  countess  and  her  mother  were  going  to 
pay  some  visits  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  messenger  met  them  by 

'  Ellis  Correspondence,  edited  by  the  Hon.  George  Agar  Ellis,  Esq.  •Ibi- 

*  Atitobicgrapliy  of  sir  John  Bramston,  edited  by  lora  Braybrw>ke. 
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Ihe  way,  slopped  the  coach,  and  delivered  the  royal  message  Her  lady- 
ship being  paintully  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  her  cook  and  butler  were 
gone  to  Waltham  fair,  would  have  excused  herself  from  the  inconvenient 
honour  that  was  designed  her  in  this  climax  of  domestic  disiiess,  by  say- 
ing, that  her  lord  and  servants  were  out;  but  a  second  messenger  follow* 
ing  close  on  the  heels  of  the  first,  she  lurued  her  coach  and  drove  hociC) 
sending  back  the  carriage  to  meet  his  majesty.  Then,  like  a  woman  of 
spirit  and  good  sense,  instead  of  fretting  after  absent  keys  and  servants^ 
she,  by  the  help  of  her  maids,  broke  open  locks  and  doors,  and  exerted 
her  energies  to  such  excellent  purpose,  that  by  the  time  the  king  prrived, 
had  washed,  and  viewed  the  gardens  and  house,  a  very  handsome  colla- 
tion was  pre|)areil  for  him.  Extremely  well  pleased  with  this  treat,  his 
majesty  set  forth  for  London,  and  on  the  road  met  the  earl  of  Dorset 
returning  home  from  Hock  hoi  is.  The  earl  alighted,  and  coming  to  the 
coach  door,  bemoaned  his  ill  fortune  that  he  should  not  be  in  the  way 
to  receive  that  great  honour,  adding  many  apologies,  that  things  were 
not  answerable  to  his  desire.  **  Make  no  excuse,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
king,  •*  it  w^as  exceedingly  well,  and  very  handsome."  * 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a  prince,  who  had  so  much  of  the  manly 
spirit  of  a  true-born  English  king  about  him,  should  have  forfeited  the 
afiections  of  his  subjects,  by  resigning  his  own  better  judgment  into  the 
hands  of  an  incongruous  junta  of  rash  zealots,  and  unprincipled  double- 
minded  traitors.  The  embassy  to  Rome  gave  oflence,  being  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  land ;  the  queen^s  name  was  associated  with  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  measure  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  one  of  the  objects  was  to 
solicit  a  cardinaPs  hat  for  her  uncle,  Rinaldo  d^Este,  which  was  not  ob- 
tained without  very  great  difficulty,  and  most  ungracious  demurs  on  the 
part  of  the  pope.  James  II.  had  little  reason  to  show  extra  marks  of 
respect  to  the  head  of  his  own  church,  for  he  had  not  a  greater  political 
foe  than  Innocent  XI.,  who,  as  the  creature  of  the  emperor,  had  infinitely 
more  regard  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  than  for  him.  To  judge  of  the 
feelings  of  that  pontiff^  from  his  secret  correspondence  with  William, 
and  llie  contempt  with  which  he  treated  James's  envoys  and  requests, 
one  would  suppose  that  monarches  darling  scheme  of  liberty  of  con- 
'cieiice  and  universal  toleration,  was  to  the  full  as  displeasing  to  hirn,  as 
o  the  English  hierarchy  and  the  presbytery  of  Scotland.  The  arrival 
>f  the  papal  nuncio,  Ferdinand  count  d'Adda,  and  the  genuflections  with 
ivhich  he  was  received  by  their  majesties,  gave  infinite  offence  to  Pro« 
testant  England.  The  pulpits  resounded  wiih  louder  notes  of  alarm  thji: 
before.  The  king  took  umbrage  at  certain  personalities,  and  enjoint'd 
preachers  to  confine  their  exhortations  to  themes  of  Christian  holiness, 
or  denunciations  against  sin.  The  church  vindicated  its  independence, 
and  James  rashly  involved  himself  in  an  open  quarrel  With  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  his  old  adversary.* 

The  king  and  queen  came  to  Windsor  earlier  than  they  at  first  intendeti, 
ID  consequence  of  the  unexpected  accouchement  of  the  princess  Anne, 

,„  ^  ,    r      —  ,  .  -  1 1  r 

'  Autobiography  of  sir  John  Braniston,  edited  by  lord  Biaybrcoke.     Publish©*, 
^  tJie  Camden  feociety. 
•  Echartl.     iMackin^osh.     Lingard.     Journal  of  King  James. 
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who  had  left  London  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  preparation  for  that  eTenfe, 
whicli  was  not  anticipated  so  early,  but  she  was  brought  to  bed  two 
hours  after  her  arrival,  of  a  fine  girl.  Six  weeks  afterwards,  James  in« 
vited  the  queen,  the  queen-dowager,  and  his  daughter  Anne,  to  see  9 
grand  review  of  his  troops,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  on  Hounslow-heath 
and  to  dine  in  his  pavilion.  A  gallery  was  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  two  queens,  and  their  ladies,  to  behold  the  spectacle.  All  the 
cannon,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  fired,  and  then  the  whole  array, 
horse  and  foot,  fired  twice.  The  king  led  the  army  till  he  passed  the 
queens,  then  dismounted,  and  the  lord  Feversham  marched  before  them. 
Afler  this  display,  which  was  the  grandest  of  the  kind  ever  known,  his 
majesty  entertained  the  royal  ladies  and  their  noble  attendants  with  a 
sumptuous  banquet  in  his  pavilion,  and  there  was  great  feasting  in  every 
tent.  James,  calculating  on  the  affection  of  the  English  for  pageants, 
thought  of  putting  all  sorts  of  people  in  good  humour  by  these  sort  of 
spectacles,  but  assurances  had  been  successfully  disseminated  among 
them,  that  this  mighty  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  their  twenty- 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  was  intended  for  the  subversion  of  the  protestant 
religion.  Every  military  display  was  therefore  beheld  with  jealousy  and 
alarm.  The  queen  came  from  Windsor  to  the  camp  on  Hounslow-heath 
on  the  27th  of  July,  when  his  majesty,  as  a  piece  of  gallantry,  made  his 
4000  horse  march,  at  two  in  the  morning,  into  Siaine's  meadow,  and 
attend  the  queen  from  thence  to  the  heath,  where  she  dined  with  lord 
Arran.'  The  celebration  of  the  mass  in  lord  Dunbartou's  tent,  gave 
great  offence  to  the  public. 

Mary  Beatrice  spent  the  summer  at  Windsor,  with  the  king,  whom 
she  also  accompanied  on  a  little  progress  towards  the  west  of  England. 
They  returned  to  Whitehall  in  October,  which,  in  that  reign,  was  the 
grand  court  season,  both  their  majesties'  birthdays  occurring  in  thai 
month.  Dr.  Cartwright  was  presented  to  the  queen  in  her  bed-chamber, 
on  hi»  preferment  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  When  chaplain  to  Charles 
II.,  he  had  performed  some  good  offices  for  her  and  her  lord,  it  should 
seem,  of  which  she  retained  a  grateful  recollection,  for  when  she  gave 
him  her  hand  to  kiss,  she  told  him  ^^  that  neither  she  nor  the  king  could 
ever  forget  the  services  he  had  rendered  them  before  they  came  to  the 
throne,  nor  should  he  ever  want  a  friend  as  long  as  she  lived."  On 
another  occasion  this  prelate  says,  ^^  1  was  at  the  king's  levee,  and  as 
his  majesty  brought  the  queen  in  to  dinner,  she  was  graciously  pleased 
to  offer  me  her  hand  to  kiss.".'  James  and  his  queen  dined  early  in  the 
day,  and  the  king  went  to  council  in  the  afternoon.  Great  improvements 
were  made  in  the  royal  apartments  at  Whitehall :  the  queen's  state 
chamber  was  rebuilt,  and  sumptuously  furnished  and  decorated;  the 
L'mbroidery  of  her  bed  cost  3000/.;'  the  prudent  economy  of  the  king 
in  the  management  of  his  private  income,  enabled  his  consort  to  indulge 
her  taste  without  culpability  in  matters  which  afforded  employment  to 
her  own  sex,  and  encouraged  ornamental  artificers.   The  finances  of  the 

'  EUit}'"  Correspondence. 
Biflhup  Cariwr-^iht'd  Diary,  published  by  the  Camden  Societ|r.  "  Evelf*i 
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kjfigcfom  were  in  a  flourishing  state,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  feared  that 
th?  king  would  become  independent  of  the  nation,  from  having  no  need 
U)  apply  to  a  parliament  for  supplies.  This  prosperity  was,  however, 
unsubsiantiaU  for  the  king  was  at  variance  with  the  church,  and  there 
was  no  sympathy  between  him  and  his  pepple.  On  Christmas  eve,  the 
new  Roman-catholic  chapel,  which  James  had  built  for  himself  and  his* 
queen,  was  opened  for  the  solemnization  of  the  midnight  mass.  The 
royial  closet  was  splendidly  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  the 
thrones  on  which  their  majesties  sat,  were,  according  to  Evelyn,  *^  very 
gloriq^is;"  but  all  this  pomp  was  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  simpliiiy 
of  the  primitive  Christian  worship,  and  gave  great  otfeiire.  Tiio  qn  ori 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  personal  attempts  at  pros^^lyiism  in 
Jier  own  household.  She  was  beloved  by  her  proiesiant  ladies,  several 
of  whom  follousd  her  into  exile.  Sunderland  was  one  of  the  few  jM'r- 
sons  who  adopted  the  creed  of  royalty,  but  it  was  the  cloak  ol  his 
tieachery  ;  the  serpent-like  wile  whereby  he  crept  into  the  bosom  of  his 
unfortunate  master,  and  obuiined  the  power  of  effecting  his  ruin. 

On  the  new  year's  day,  1687,  that  noble  work  of  art,  Gibbon's  statue 
of  James  II.  in  a  Roman  habit,  was  placed  in  the  great  court  of  While- 
hall,  before  the  new-built  chapel.  It  was  a  tribute  of  grateful  and  loyal 
afi^ction  from  an  old  and  faithful  domestic,  Tobias  Rusiat,*  who  hsrd 
served  the  royal  brothers,  Charles  and  James,  as  page  of  the  backstairs, 
and  devoted  a  portion  of  the  money,  he  had  acquired  in  their  service,  to 
this  purpose.  Honest  Toby  Rustat  was  a  man  of  a  differently  constituted 
mind  from  some  of  the  more  celebrated  characters  on  whom  James 
showered  his  favours. 

Many  persons  attributed  the  disgrace  of  Rochester  to  the  displeasure 
the  queen  hud  conceived  at  his  having  brought  lady  Dorchester  again  on 
the  scene,  for  the  purpose  of  countermining  her  conjugal  influence.  Yet, 
when  lady  Rochester,  whom  her  majesty  had  once  honoured  with  her 
friendship,  wrote  to  her  in  her  dying'illness  expressing  an  earnest  desire 
to  see  her,  Mary  Beatrice  overlooked  all  the  provocations  she  had  given 
her  by  her  offensive  parade  of  intimacy  with  the  woman  who  was  injur- 
ing her,  and  came  to  visit  her  in  her  sick  chamber,  and  remained  two 
iiours  with  her.'  Lady  Rochester,  according  to  Burnet,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  insinuating  the  possibility  of  her  lord  becoming  a  convert  to 
the  court  religion,  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  memorable  con* 
troversy  for  his  conversion,  which  ended  in  confirming  his  adherence  to 
the  church  of  England.  When  Rochester  reluctantly  resigned  the 
treasurer's  staff,  Sunderland  eagerly  coveted  that  lucrative  ofHce,  but  the 
king  was  too  careful  in  the  management  of  his  revenue,  to  trust  a  inav,. 
with  the  nation's  purse,  who  never  could  keep  a  penny  in  his  own ;  it 
would  have  been  well  for  James  if  he  had  been  as  wary  in  other  matters 
tie  considered  the  office  of  lord-treasurer  too  responsible  for  any  ont 

*  Tobias  Rusiat  had  previously  had  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  executed   by  tlj# 
-«nie  artist  at  his  expense.     His  private  and  public  charities  were  most  miinlf 
?«;ni :  witness  the  acholarships  which  be  fouuiled  at  Jesus  College,  fur  tlic  ui  pL'<4> 
BT  m  of  the  clergy. 
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person  to  hold,  and  put  it  into  commission.  Sunderland  dattered  liim 
Belf  that  he  could  render  the  queen  instrumental  in  procuring  for  him 
the  ohject  of  his  amhition;  he  told  her  '*  that  father  Pelre  advised  him 
\o  think  of  being  treasurer,  and  that  her  majesty  could  easily  pen^uade 
the  king  to  it."  Mary  Beatrice  understood  her  duty,  as  a  queen-couKort 
of  Great  Britain,  loo  well  to  give  any  sign  of  encouragement  in  reply; 
Sunderland  then  assured  her,  ^^  that  it  was  not  a  plan  of  his  suggestion^ 
for  he  was  very  well  contented  as  he  was."  Her  majesty  prudently 
freed  herself  from  further  importunity,  by  affecting  to  believe  this  der*-iu 
ful  protestation ;  and  said,  ^^  she  was  glad  he  was  of  tiiat  mind,  formatter 
the  king^s  declaration  in  council,  she  could  not  presume  to  make  any 
attempts  to  shake  his  majesty's  resolution."'  Sunderland  never  forgave 
his  disappointment.  Great  |)ains  have  been  taken  to  impute  the  imp<ilitic 
councils  which  embroiled  James  with  the  church  to  his  consort; 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  James  himself  testifies,  that  these  things 
were  done  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  queen.  When  Sunderland  had 
obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet,  he  persuaded  the  king  to  the 
unpopular  act  of  making  father  Petre  a  privy-councillor;  but  as  soon  as 
the  queen  heard  what  was  designed,  she  earnestly  begged  the  king  not 
to  do  it,  telling  him  ^^  that  it  would  give  great  scandal,  not  only  to  pro- 
testants,  but  to  thinking  catholics,  as  contrary  to  their  rule."'  Sunder- 
land^s  influence  prevailed,  and  her  majesty  was  wont  to  use  a  homely 
Italian  proverb,  signifying,  that  the  minister  overbore  her,  and  carried 
the  measure  in  her  despite.'  In  her  conversations  with  the  nuns  of 
Chaillot,  Mary  Beatrice  said,  *"'  she  never  liked  Petre,  that  his  vi«>Ient 
councils  did  the  king  much  harm,  and  she  believed  he  was  a  bad  man.'' 

The  king  paid  more  than  usual  personal  attention  to  the  queen,  in  the 
spring  of  1G87.  When  he  went  to  visit  his  camp  at  Ilounslow,  he  gene- 
rally brouglit  her  from  Windsor,  or  Whitehall,  to  Ricfmiond  palace, 
where  he  left  her^  and  returned  to  her  in  the  evening.  She  was  fond  of 
ifiat  palace  and  neighbourhood,  and  found  the  soft  air  beneficial  to  a 
consumptive  cough  that  sometimes  harassed  her.  WMien  she  felt  dis- 
posed to  spend  a  few  days  quietly  at  Richmond,  the  king  arranged  his 
hunting  parties  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  made  that  palace  his  head- 
quarters.^ 

lie  was  playing  a  desperate  game  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  had  en* 
gaged  himself  in  a  dispute  with  both  the  universities,  by  his  ill-judged 
interference  in  their  elections.  The  particulars  of  those  transactions 
belong  lo  the  public  history  of  James's  reign;  the  name  of  his  qjeeu 
has  liappily  never  been  mixed  up  with  them. 

Her  majesty's  physicians  had  unanimously  recommended  their  royal 
mistress  lo  lake  a  course  of  the  Bath  waters  this  year;  it  was  settled 
that  sne  shoidd  go  there  early  in  the  season,  but  her  journey  was  de- 
layed for  the  pompous  public  reception  of  the  nuncio  I) 'Adda,  after  hii 
tonsecration  in  the  king's  chapel  at  Whitehall  palace,  as  archbishop  of 
Aniasia.    In  the  evening,  he  appeared  in  full  pontiiicalibus  in  the  queen'i 

'  Mc.-noirM  of  James  II,     Lingnrrl.      Lonwlale. 

'King  Janu's's  Looso  Mieeis,  editiMl  by  CiarUe.     Ditto  .lonrnnl,  in  Macph 

'Impartial  View  of  Ijurnt't's  History.  *  Ellis  Corn^tipondcnoa- 
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■partmnnt.  Both  king  and  queen  arose  from  theii  thrones,  and  kn€\  af 
his  feet  to  receive  his  pastoral  benediction — a  display  that  was  in  bad 
taste.  James  observing  tokens  of  disapprobation  in  the  circle,  reminded 
his  court  "  that  he  and  her  majesty  knelt  not  to  the  pope's  nuncio,  but 
to  the  archbishop."  When  the  public  reception  of  D'Adda  took  place 
Kt  Windsor,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  first  lord  of  the  bed-chamber, 
refused  to  introduce  him,  telling  the  king  it  was  against  the  law.  ^^Do 
you  not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law?"  said  the  king;  ^*But  I  am 
not  P'  rejoined  the  duke.*  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  duke 
of  Grafton ;  Somerset  lost  his  place,  and  the  command  of  liis  regiment 

James  had  little  reason  to  violate  public  prejudices,  and  create  per* 
ft  >r.al  enemies,  by  showing  impolitic  marks  of  respect  to  the  papal  envoy, 
whose  real  business  in  England  was  to  detach  him  from  the  league  with 
Louis  XIV.;  or,  in  case  he  remained  obstinately  fixed  in  that  alliance, 
to  assist  the  confederacy  that  was  plotting  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne.* 

This  summer,  the  queen  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  affliction  by 
the  loss  of  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  who  died  at  Rome,  July 
19th.  No  common  aOection  had  united  these  princesses.  The  <hichess 
was  the  only  parent  whom  Mary  of  Modena  had  ever  known,  and  the 
early  ties  of  natural  love  had  been  strengthened  by  renewed  intercourse 
in  riper  years.  They  had  passed  some  lime  together  in  Brussels,  and 
aAerwards  in  England.  A  close  and  endearing  correspondence  had 
always  been  kept  up  between  them;  and  the  now  childless  queen  felt 
the  bereavement  of  her  mother  as  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  that  had 
befallen  her.  A  solemn  court  mourning  for  the  duchess  of  Modena  com- 
xnenced  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  for  the  same  dura- 
tion as  that  which  had  been  worn  in  the  last  reij^n  for  the  queen  of  Por- 
tugal, the  mother  of  Catharine  of  Braganza.  The  political  intrigues  of 
Dyckvelt,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  iiad  led  to  an  ominous  coolness  be- 
tween king  James  and  his  son-in-law  of  Orange;  but  the  queen  had 
wisely  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  both  William  and  Mary, 
and  instead  of  sending  a  ceremonial  announcement  of  her'  mother's 
death,  she  endeavoured  to  bespeak  William's  sympathy  by  the  natural 
expression  of  her  grief  and  confidence  in  his  afl^ection,  that  nn»;ht  be 
expected  between  persons  so  dearly  connected  by  relative  ties  as  they 

were. 

QuKKN  Mart  Beatrictr  to  the  Prince  op  Orange.* 

*»  The  friendsliip  you  hnve  showed  me  on  all  occasions,  and  the  part  that  I 
have  always  flattered  iny.«elf  you  to«)k  in  my  ronrerns,  make  me  hope  1  may 
hfive  a  share  of  your  comjiassion  in  the  gr«'at  priefl  now  lie  imder  for  the  death 
of  the  duchess  of  Modena,  my  mother;  in  which  nothing  can  comfort  me  biU 
tlie  hopes  I  have  of  her  happiness  in  the  otlier  world.  Next  to  this,  I  find  it 
ja9A  in  my  aflliction  to  have  the  pity  of  one's  friends,  which  makes  me  hope  ibi 
yours  at  this  time,  assuring  you  that  in  what  condition  soever  I  am,  I  shall 
always  be,  with  all  sincerity, 

*'  Truly  yours,  M.  R." 

'  Mackintosh.     Lonsdale.     Burnet,  &c.,  &c. 

■  Smith's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  342.     James  himself  admits  that  )i< 
lad  ^eat  cause  of  complaint  against  D' Adda's  political  conduct. 
•Dalrymplc's  Appendix. 
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This  frank  letter  had  the  effect,  which  douhtless  the  royal  writer  ii 
ended,  of  renewiiijr  the  suspended  intercourse  between  the  courts  ol 
Whitehall  and  tfie  Hague;  but  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  house  ol 
Smart,'  since  an  open  enemy  is  at  all  times  less  dangerous  than  a  pre- 
tended friend.  On  the  16th  of  August,  Mary  Beatrice  set  out  for  Bath, 
escorted  by  the  king,  who  left  her  there  on  the  21st,  while  he  proceeded 
on  his  western  progress.  While  at  Bath,  her  majesty  received  letten 
and  messages  of  condolence  from  the  prince  of  Orange  on  her  late  lost, 
which  appear  to  have  given  her  great  satisfaction,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
afiectionate  tone  of  her  reply : 

"Bath,  August  21,  1687, 
**I  have  so  many  thanks  to  return  to  yon  for  the  part  which  M.  Zutestein  hat 
assured  me  you  lake  in  my  just  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  mother,  and  for  sending 
him  to  assure  me  of  it,  that  I  know  not  where  to  begin,  nor  bow  to  expreiis  to 
you  the  sense  I  have  of  it.  I  hope  you  are  so  just  to  me  as  to  believe  it  much 
greater  than  I  can  make  it  appear  on  this  paper.  I  have  desired  tliis  bearer  to 
help  me  per:juade  you  of  this,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  do  desire  above  all  tilings 
the  continuance  of  your  friendship,  which  I  cannot  but  think  I  do  deserve  a  little 
by  being,  with  all  the  sincerity  and  atl'ection  imaginable, 

"Truly  yours, 

"  M.  R."« 

The  duchess  of  Modena,  just  before  her  death,  it  seems,  had  visited 
the  shrine  of  our  lady  of  Loretto  with  prayers  and  votive  offerings  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  that  by  her  intercessions  her  royal  daughter,  the  queen 
of  England,  might  have  a  son.  Her  majesty  had  been  zealously  praying 
-for  the  same  blessing  at  home,  not  only  to  Heaven  and  our  Ladye,  but 
to  her  favourite  saint,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  whose  patronage  she  es- 
pecially confided.'  All  the  zealous  Roman-catholics  in  the  three  realms 
iiad  long  united  in  the  same  prayer.  There  was  no  reason  to  despair 
of  its  accomplishment,  for  the  queen  was  still  in  the  bloom  of  life.  It 
could  not  be  said  of  her,  as  of  her  royal  sister-in-law,  queen  Catharine, 
that  she  was  a  barren  woman,  as  she  had  borne  four  living  children,  one 
of  which-had  lived  to  be  five  years  old.  But  Mary  Beatrice  had  suffered 
from  mental  disquietude,  which  had  preyed  alike  on  her  health  and 
spirits;  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  uneasiness  the  king  had  caused^ 
by  giving  her  rivals,  was  the  reason  that  the  blessing  of  a  male  heir  wm 

*  The  prince  of  Orange  sent  his  mess^nges  of  condolence  by  a  person  who  proved 
one  of  the  most  active  instruments  in  the  long-projected  revolution.     This  wa« 
count  Zulesfein,  an  illegitimate  brother  of  his  father,  a  gay  and  elegant  soldie 
\vho  combined,  with  a  person  and  manners  univers'ally  popular  with  the  ladies 
a  degree  of  long-sightetl   sagacity  and  politif-al  acumen  scarcely  inferior  to  hi* 
celebrated  ances-tors,  those  men  of  mighty  intellect,  William  the  Liberator,  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  or  Maurice  the  Subtle.    The  letters  of  that  period  show  that  the 
•slever  but  perfidious  Zulestein  plunged  daringly  into  all  the  plots  for  the  deposi* 
»ion  of  the  royal  family  with  whom  he  had  come  to  condole.     Strange  it  was 
Jiat  William  of  Orange  left  evidences  of  all  the  cruel  and  disgusting  ireacberv 
he  and   his  agents   used   in   this  case;  but  in  his  l)ox  of  letters,  found  after  hil 
death  at  Kensington,  the  irrefragable  proof:*  of  the  kindly  intercourse  of  his  be- 
trayed relatives  with  him  and  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  intrigues  o/ 
his  agents  with  the  English  nobility,  are  extant  in  undoubted  autographs. 

■Dalrymple's  Appendix. 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Est^.     Life  of  James  IL 
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Jcnied  liim.  An  alteration  had  of  late  taken  place  in  his  conduct^  indi- 
cating an  iiiteniion  of  leading  a  life  more  in  conformity  with  his  religious 
profession.  He  had  for  some  months  treated  the  queen  with  the  atten* 
lion  of  a  lover,  and  expressed  a  laudable  wish  of  imitating  her  virtues. 
Moreover,  in  the  course  of  his  Welsh  progress,  his  majesty  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  well  of  the  renowned  British  saint  and  martyr, 
Winifred,  and  taken  a  draught  of  ihe  miracle-working  waters,  with  vows 
and  prayers  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object  which  had  occu- 
pied the  last  thoughts  of  his  worthy  mother-in-law,  the  duchess  of  Mo- 
dena.'  Absurd  as  this  proceeding  may  appear,  it  was  not  half  so  fooliah 
as  his  conduct  in  going  to  Oxford,  and  interfering  with  the  af&irs  of 
Magdalen  college. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  James  rejoined  his  consort  at  Bath.  He 
found  her  in  greatly  improved  health ;  she  had  taken  the  waters,  and 
used  the  hot  mineral  bath  with  great  success,  as.  regarded  her  bodily 
health.  The  bath  used  by  Mary  of  Modena  now  goes  by  the  name  (k 
the  cross  bath.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  richly-sculptured  cross  of 
pure  white  marble,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Melfort,  to  commemorate  the 
re-union  of  the  royal  pair  on  that  spot.' 

It  was  at  this  period  that  James  received  his  first  solemn  warning  of 
the  project  of  his  son-in-law  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown,  and  of  his  treacherous  practices  wiih  many  of  his  servants.  Louis 
XIV.  having  sent  an  especial  envoy,  Bonrepaux,  to  give  him  intelligence 
of  what  was  going  on,  Bonrepaux  found  James  with  his  queen  at  Bath, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  enter  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
Louis,  for  his  own  defence ;  but  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  believe 
that  William  was  capable  of  the  conduct  alleged ;  and  he  declared  his 
intention  of  keeping  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  inviolate.^ 

After  passing  a  few  days  with  Mary  Beatrice,  James  left  her  at  Bath, 
and  proceeded  to  London  for  the  despatch  of  business.  From  thence> 
he  went  to  Windsor,  where  the  queen  joined  him  on  the  6th  of  October  . 
and  they  returned  to  Whitehall  together  on  the  1 1  th.  The  king^s  birth- 
day was  kept  with  great  splendour.  As  James  led  his  consort  into  th^ 
Slipper  room,  he  made  her  give  her  hand  to  be  kisse{i  by  his  favourilt 
prelate.  Cart  Wright,  bishop  of  Chester.  Their  majesties  were  both  in 
▼ited  by  the  city  of  Jjondon  to  dine  at  the  lord-mayor's  feast  at  Guild- 
hall ;  the  invitation  was  also  extended  to  the  papal  nuncio,  who  not 
onlv  went,  but  was  well  received.  The  dinner  is  said  to  have  been  an 
indifferent  one. 

By  the  end  of  November,  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  the  court, 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  queen  becoming  a  mother  once  more. 
Excessive  exciteu.^nt  was  caused  by  the  rumour,  the  truth  of  which  was 
angrily  impugned  on  the  one  hand,  and  hailed  with  extravagant  joy  on 

'  Life  of  James  II. 

'The  inscriptions  were  erased  after  the  revolution,  and  the  cross  has  been  re- 
moved in  later  times.  Some  celebrity  was  attached  to  the  bath  used  by  Mary 
6<,-Atrice,  w'lich  was  much  resorted  to  aAerwards  by  married  ladies  desirous  of 
shildren 

*  MS.  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  on  Bonrepaux's  Mission,  1687. 
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the  other.  The  circumstance  was  too  important  to  the  interest  of  the 
king,  to  be  permitted  to  remain  long  in  doubt,  lie  mentions  the  situ- 
ation of  his  consort,  in  a  friendly  letter  to  his  daughter  Mary,  dated  No- 
vember 29th,  and  notices  that  the  queen  had  informed  her  of  it  pre- 
viously,' The  queen^s  pregnancy  was  announced  by  royal  proclama- 
tion, and  in  the  Gazette  of  the  23d  of  December,  with  an  order  for  a 
day  of  general  thanksgiving.  James  appears  to  have  been  determined 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England  for  the 
fruition  of  his  hopes,  at  as  early  a  period  as  was  cousistent  with  pro- 
priety. He  commanded  the  bishops  to  prepare  a  suitable  form  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the  occasion,  to  be  read  in  all  the  churcbei 
in,  and  for  ten  miles  round,  the  metropolis,  on  Sunday,  January  15^  and 
in  every  church  throughout  England  on  the  29th  of  that  month. 
Nothing  was  said,  implying  hopes  of  male  issue,  as  was  aAerwards  pre- 
tended, but  simply  ^  that  the  queen  might  become  a  joyful  mother  of 
children ;  that  God  would  command  his  holy  angels  to  watch  over  her, 
and  defend  her  from  all  dangers  and  evil  accidents ;  that  the  king  might 
behold  his  children's  children,  and  peace  upon  Israel ;  and  that  his 
gracious  consort,  queen  Mary,  might  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  upon  the  walls 
of  his  house,  and  his  children  like  the  olive  branches  round  about  his 
table.'^  A  farther  petition  was  added,  ^  that  the  whole  of  the  royal 
family  might  be  increased  and  multiplied.^'  A  prayer  that  was  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  three  childless  heirs  presumptive  of  the  realm, 
Mary,  Aone,  and  William.  Mary  had  never  borne  a  child,  and  Anne  had 
been  as  unfortunate  as  her  royal  step-mother,  in  the  loss  of  all  her 
infants.  The  next  persons  in  the  succession  were  the  two  daughters  of 
the  king's  youngest  sister,  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans^  both  catholic!*, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  a  desirable  contingency,  that  the  crown  should 
devolve  on  either  of  those  foreign  princesses,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  king  of  Spain,  the  youngest  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  prospect  of  the  queen  bringing  a  male  heir  U 
the  crown,  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  most  auspicious  event,  had 
there  been  any  prospect  of  his  being  educated  in  the  national  faith.  T ' 
the  daughters  of  James  11.,  and  their  consorts,  such  a  contingency  w»i 
a  matter  of  painful  consideration.  They  had  regarded  the  crown  as 
their  natural  inheritance,  and  they  determined  not  to  relinquish  the  influ- 
ence they  already  held  in  the  realm,  as  the  heirs  presumptive  and  reve*^ 
sionary.  The  exultation  of  the  king,  the  confident  predictions  of  the 
catholic  party,  that  the  royal  infant  would  be  a  prince,  were  retorted  by 
a  series  of  the  coarsest  and  most  revolting  lampoons  tending  to  throw 
injurious  doubts  on  the  alleged  situation  of  the  queen.' 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  their 
miyesties,  in  attributing  the  present  prospect  of  an  heir  to  the  miraculous 
litercessions  of  their  favourite  saints,  had  provoked  the  incredulous  to  a 
suspicion  that  some  imposition  was  meditated,  if  the  stories  that  were 
D(»w  circulated  by  their  enemies  had  not  been  a  mere  revival  of  the  ma- 

*  Inedited  letters  of  James  IL,  Brit.  Mus. 

'Journal   of  James   II.     Daliymple.     Mackintosh.     Ellis   Correftpondi 
Reresbf. 
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licioiis  libels  ihat  were  invented  aome  years  before,  for  the  purpose  ol 
Btigmaiizing  the  birth  of  the  last  child  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  event  of 
its  proving  a  son.  Though  a  son  was  eagerly  anticipated  and  desired^ 
certain  attempts  were  made  by  the  catholic  party  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tingency of  a  girl,  by  insinuating  that  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen 
—that  is  to  say,  a  princess  born  after  James's  accession  to  the  throne  — 
would  have  a  better  claim  to  the  succession  than  his  daughters  by  Anje 
Hyile.' 

The  situation  of  the  queen  encouraged  James  to  pursue  his  plans  with 
redoubled  energy  for  the  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws.  Of  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  those  statutes,  no  one  who  reads  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
lical  annals  of  the  three  kingdoms  can  pretend  to  doubt.  James,  who, 
to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  hau  learned  the  great  lesson  of  religious  tolera- 
tion in  the  school  of  persecution,"  was  ambitious  of  being  the  first  British 
monarch  who  should  proclaim  to  his  people  the  precious  boon  of  liberty 
of  conscience — a  boon  more  glorious  than  all  the  boasted  privileges 
which  were  wrung  from  the  tyrant  John,  by  the  steel-clad  champions 
of  freedom,  at  Ruoymede. 

In  the  preceding  spring,  James  had  declared  in  council  ^  that  four  of 
his  predecessors  having  attempted  in  vain  to  esiablidh  a  general  con- 
formity of  worship,  and  the  penal  laws  against  dissenters  having  only 
led  to  rebellions  and  bloodshed,  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  could 
conduce  more  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom  and  the  increase 
of  trade,  than  an  entire  liberty  of  conscience ;  it  having,"  he^  said,  **  al- 
ways been  his  opinion,  as  most  suitable  to  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
that  no  man  should  be  persecuted  for  conscience-sake,  which  he  thought 
was  not  to  be  forced,  and  that  it  never  could  be  to  the  interest  of  a  king 
of  England  to  do  it."'  He  then  directed  his  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general  not  to  suffer  any  process  in  his  name  to  be  issued  against  any 
dissenter  whatsoever.  In  this  proffered  charter  of  religious  freedom,  the 
last  of  the  Stuart  kings  anticipated  the  enlightened  policy  which  has  gra- 
dually, but  very  cautiously,  actuated  British  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Unfortunately  for  James  II.,  the  course  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  that  day  to  admit  of  ^ 
legislative  act  of  Christian  charity.  The  king  forgot  that  he  was  a  mere 
feather  on  the  stream  working  against  the  strong  tide  of  popular  opinion, 
and  in  a  fatal  hour  attempted  to  carry  a  noble  object  by  unconstitutional 
means.  The  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience  was  not  so  gratefully 
accepted  in  Scotland  as  the  sufferings  of  the  presbyterian  party  had  led 
the  king  to  imagitie  it  would.  They  were  offended  with  being  included 
•n  the  same  act  which  proclaimed  freedom  of  worship  to  papists,  to  ana- 
baptists, and  to  quakers. 

The  confidential  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  the  king  and  William 
Penn,  the  philanthropic  quaker,  was  regarded  with  scarcely  less  hostility 
than  the  influence  of  father  Petre  and  the  Jesuits.  It  was,  after  all 
#ames^8  greatest  glory  that  his  name  should  have  been  associated  witk 
liat  of  the  benignant  founder  of  the  Utopia  of  the  New  World,  Pennsyl' 

*  Echard.  "James  ll.'s  speech  in  Council.     Life,  vol.  li. 
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vania.  That  the  royal  admiral,  with  his  passion  for  naval  gloiy^  thfl 
iWpotic  monarch,  with  his  stately  ideas  of  ^^the  divinity  iliat  hedges  in 
a  king,^'  and  all  the  hot  zeal  of  a  convert  to  Romanism  about  him,  conld 
enter  with  sympathy  and  delight  into  the  enlightened  views  of  that  pure- 
minded  Christian  philosopher,  William  Penn,  is  an  interesting  fact^  and 
not  less  strange  than  true.  James  once  condescended  to  use  a  playful 
reproof  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  quaker,  who,  the  first  time  he  entered 
his  presence  after  he  became  king,  did  so  with  his  hat  on.  James  imme- 
diately tdok  off  his  own.  "Friend  James,"  said  Penn,  "  why  dost  thee 
uncover  thy  head  ?"  "Because,"  replied  his  majesty,  with  a  smile,  "il 
is  the  fashion  here  for  only  one  man  to  wear  his  hat." 

Penn  was  sent  by  James  on  a  private  mission  to  the  Hague,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  prince  of  Orange  to  consent  to  the  abolition 
of  the  penal  laws.  The  eloquence  of  the  man  of  peace  and  Christian 
philanthropy,  who  anticipated  the  fulfilment  oi  the  prophecy  relating  to 
the  milienniary  reigfi  of  Christ  in  the  establishment  of  perfect  fellowship 
and  brotherly  love  among  all,  who  confessed  His  name  on  earth,  sounded 
less  pleasantly  to  the  military  stadtholder  than  the  inflammatory  language 
of  Burnet  and  other  priestly  agitators,  who  taught  him  how  to  make  a 
political  creed  the  master-key  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  William 
refused  to  concur  in  the  removal  of  any  statute  that  was  not  formally 
repealed  in  parliament.  James  further  committed  himself  by  an  indirect 
application  through  Stuart,  a  Scotch  refugee  at  the  Hague,  to  William's 
minister,  Fagol,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  his  daughter  Mary  to  second 
his  wishes.  He  not  only  got  a  dry  refusal  from  the  princess,  but  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  correspondence  published.' 

Mary  Beatrice,  who  rarely  took  any  part  in  politics,  had  vainly  repre- 
sented to  her  consort  the  folly  of  his  proceeding,  which  arose  from  a 
miscalculation  of  his  paternal  influence.*  "  The  queen,"  says  father  Petre, 
"  as  well  as  myself,  was  of  opinion  against  the  sending  any  such  letter 
to  the  Hague  upon  this  subject,  but  rather  some  person  able  to  discourse 
and  to  persuade  should  have  been  sent  thither.  For  all  such  letters, 
when  they  are  not  grateful,  produce  bad  effects.  That  which  is  spoken 
face  to  face  is  noi  so  easily  divulged,  nor  anything  discovered  to  the 
vulgar,  but  what  we  have  a  mind  the  people  should  know."'  After  some 
allusions  to  the  queen's  situation,  and  the  ribald  lampoons  that  were  in 
circulation,  one  of  which  had  been  found  aflixed  to  a  pillar  of  a  church, 
tiie  Jesuit  sUitesman  adds,"  you  will  agree  with  me, most  reverend  father, 
that  we  have  done  a  great  thing  by  introducing  Mrs.  Collier  to  the  queen. 
This  woman  is  wholly  devoted  to  our  society,  and  zealous  for  the  catho- 
lic religion."  This  Mrs.  Collier,  from  whom  such  great  things  were  ex- 
pected, is  rather  a  mysterious  personage ;  her  name  has  never  been  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  any  of  the  complicated  intrigues  of  the  period, 
neither  does  it  occur  in  the  list  of  the  queen's  attendants,  or  the  nursery 

•  Ecliani.     Linsard.     Mackintosh.     Dalrymple. 

■  Incdited  letter  of  Father  Petre  tr  Pere  la  Chaise,  purchased  nl  tlie  late  fait 
•if  the  Strawberry-hill  collection  by  the  lady  Petre,  by  whom  the  dccument 
Kindly  communicated  to  me 

•Ibid. 
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ffstablishment  of  the  prince.  Probably,  her  majesty  had  sufficient  pene- 
tration io  discover  that  Mrs.  Collier  was  a  dangerous  intriguante,  and  got 
rid  of  her.  Mary  Beatrice  was  now  so  happy  in  the  undivided  posses- 
sion of  the  king's  afTections,  that  she  was  willing  to  forgive  those  who 
had  endeavoured  to  injure  her,  by  encouraging  him  in  his  guilty  atten- 
tions to  her  rival,  and  raising  a  party  in  favour  of  that  bad  woman. 
Convinced  that  she  had  no  longer  cause  to  dread  either  her  or  her 
friends,  her  majesty  took  the  first  opportunity  of  showing  the  earl  ' 
Clarendon,  that  she  was  not  only  willing  to  overlook  all  past  causes  oi 
displeasure,  but  ready  to  render  him  any  service  in  lier  power. 

**  In  the  afternoon,  March  8th,"  he  says,"  I  waited  on  the  queen,  upon 
an  intimation  given,  that  she  wondered  she  had  not  seen  me  a  great  while, 
for  I  had  not  been  with  her  for  some  months.  Her  majesty  was  very 
gracious  to  me,  and  asked  me, '  why  I  did  not  come  more  to  court  ?'  1 
told  her,  ^  I  did  some  time  wail  on  the  king  at  his  levee;  but  having 
nothing  to  do  at  court,  I  thought  it' not  needful  to  be  as  often  there  as  1 
had  been  formerly.'  She  said,  ^  I  was  to  blame,  that  she  knew  the  king 
would  be  kind  to  me,  and  that  she  would  often  put  him  in  mind  of  me 
and  said  that  she  expected  to  see  me  often.'  She  then  asked  me,  ^  if  my 
pension  were  well  paid  ?'  I  told  her, '  Yes.'  The  king  came  into  tho 
room  from  hunting,  and  so  I  came  away."  '  Clarendon  was  at  that  time  in- 
vt)lved  in  a  sea  of  trouble,  in  consequence  of  the  queen  dowager's  suit 
against  him  for  arrears  in  his  accounts.'  The  amiable  behaviour  of  the 
reigning  queen  was  therefore  oT  some  comfort  to  him.  The  secret  cor- 
res|)ondence  of  James's  treacherous  favourites,  his  discarded  ministers, 
and  disaffected  nobles,  with  the  court  of  Orange,  unveils  to  the  dispas- 
sionate documentary  historian  an  extensive  confederacy,  with  the  prin- 
cess Anne  at  the  head  of  it,'  for  the  purpose  of  branding  the  child,  whose 
birth  was  so  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  king  and  queen,  as  spurious,  in 
case  it  should  prove  a  boy.  It  was  from  this  confederacy  that  all  the 
di.sgasting  lampoons  and  incendiary  pamphlets,  on  that  subject,  emanated. 
As  early  as  the  spring  of  1 686,  the  princess  Anne  had  betrayed  to  the 
acute  observation  of  the  French  envoy,  Bonrepaux,  that  ambition  and 
hatred  to  the  queen  were  the  master-passions  of  her  sotil.^  In  what  man 
ner  had  Mary  Beatrice  provoked  her  ill-will  ?  the  reader  naturally  inquires 
but  Anne  has  never  brought  a  specific  cltarge  against  her  royal  stepmother 
with  whom  she  had  lived  in  perfect  amity  from  her  tenth  year  up  to  th 
period  of  king  James's  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  Anne's  private  confidential  letters 
to  her  sister  Mary  is  rather  indicative  of  the  evil  passions  of  the  writer 
than  the  bad  qualities  of  the  object  of  her  vituperation  : — ^"  The  queen, 
you  must  know,  is  of  a  very  proud  and  haughty  temper,  and  though  she 
pretends  to  hate  all  form  and  ceremony,  yet  one  sees  that  those  who  make 

'  Diary  of  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon.    Clarendon  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.,  edited 
by  Singer. 

■  See  vol.  viii.,  Life  of  Catharine  of  Braganza.        • 

*See  the  proofs  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  vol.  ii.,  and  In  the  British  Mi: 
•itum,  MS. 

*  Letter  from  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelai. 
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their  court  that  way  are  very  well  thought  of.  She  declares  always  tliat 
the  loves  snicerity  and  hates  flattery ;  hut  when  the  grossest  flattery  in 
the  world  is  said  to  her  face,  she  seems  extremely  well  pleased  with  it 
It  really  is  enough  to  turn  one's  stomach  to  hear  what  things  are  said  to 
her  of  that  kind,  and  toseo  how  mightily  she  is  satis5ed  with  it."*  Some 
women  there  are,  whose  minds  are  unfortunately  so  constituted,  that  they 
cannot  endure  to  see  attention  oflered  to  another.  The  adulation  and 
homage  that  were  paid  to  her  beautiful  stepmother,  who  was  about  five 
years  older  than  herself,  appears  to  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  Anne's 
ill-will  against  her.  So  true  is  the  observation  of  the  wisest  of  men, 
^  Anger  is  fierce,  and  jealousy  is  cruel ;  but  who  can  stand  against  envy  ?" 
That  no  want  of  courtesy,  or  even  of  allection,  had  been  manifested  by 
the  consort  of  James  II.  towards  his  daughter,  may  be  perceived  by 
Anne's  concluding  remark.  ^^She  (the  queen)  pretends  to  have  a  deal 
of  kindness  for  me ;  but  I  doubt  it  is  not  real,  for  1  never  see  any  pro<^»fi 
of  it,  but  rather  the  contrary."'  Surely,  if  the  queen  had  ever  commiited 
herself  by  word  or  deed,  so  as  to  furnish  any  tenable  charge  of  complaint, 
Anne  would  have  instanced  it  in  support  of  her  last  assertion.  The 
hatred  of  the  princess  Anne  towards  Mary  Beatrice  was  of  too  deadly  a 
nature  to  evaporate  in  useless  invectives.  She  took  infinite  pains  to  per« 
suade  her  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  that  a  plot  was  in  progress  to 
deprive  them  of  their  rights  in  the  succession,  by  the  imposition  of  a 
spurious  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  nation.  She  complained,  in  the  coarsest 
language,  to  her  sister  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  ^^  that  the  queen  would 
not  permit  her  to  touch  her,  and  that  her  majesty  always  went  into  an- 
other room  to  change  her  dress.'"  Anne,  all  this  while,  kept  up  a  show 
of  duty  to  her  father,  and  kindness  to  the  queen ;  she  was  frequently  at 
her  majesty's  toilet,  and  performed  the  service,  as  usual,  which  the  eti- 
quette of  those  times  prescribed,  of  assisting  to  put  on  her  majesty's 
chemise.^  The  queen  was  taken  alarmingly  ill  at  the  end  of  seven 
months,  while  the  king  was  gone  to  Chatham,  and  her  apprehensicHis 
of  death  were  so  great,  that  she  wrote  to  the  king  to  come  immediately 
to  her,  and  also  sent  for  her  confessor.  ^^  Everybody  flocking  about  her, 
the  princess  failed  not  to  be  there  too,  and  appeared  so  easy  and  kind 
that  nothing  could  equal  it ;  talked  of  the  queen's  condition  with  mighty 
concern,  and  was  wanting  in  no  manner  of  respect  and  care."* 

The  indisposition  of  his  consort,  who  had  now  become  an  object  of 
the  tenderest  regard,  and  most  watchful  solicitude  to  the  king,  is  thui 
mentioned  by  that  monarch,  in  the  following  friendly 'lettei  to  his  son-* 
in-law  of  Orange  : — 

«<  Whitehall,  May  11,  1688. 
**  My  going  to  Chatham  on  Tuesday  last  hindered  me  from  writing  to  yoa  by 
that  day^s  post,  lo  let  you  know  I  had  received  yours  of  the  11th.     I  found  mj 
tUips  and  stores  in  very  good  condition,  and  chose  one  of  my  new  three  (tiiird) 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  •Ibid- 

*See  her  letters  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 

'  Life  of  Jnines,  compiled  from  his  own  private  papers,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Claiki 
iistoriographer  to  George  IV. 
•Ibid. 
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imtes  10  he  fitted  out  to  carry  the  queen  dowagrer  when  she  goes  to  Portugil.  1 
Bune  back  hither  yesterday  morning,  and  found  timt  my  queen  had  not  been 
well,  and  was  in  some  fears  of  coming  before  her  time,  but,  God  be  thankod,  she 
vsiA  very  well  all  day  ye:»terddyf  and  coniiimes  so  now,  so  that  I  hope  sbo  wii' 
fern  out  her  full  time.  The  weather  is  now  very  seasonable,  and  there  is  like  to 
be  a  great  store  of  fruit  this  year.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  you  shall  find 
■M  at  kind  to  you  a$  you  can  expeet, 

"  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange." 

A  week  later,  the  queen  herself  wrote  this  little  billet  to  William,  in 
tbe  «ame  easy  familiar  style  which  marks  her  occasional  correspondence 

with  him : — 

"  May  19,  1688. 
**  I  am  so  ashamed  tx)  have  been  so  long  without  answering  your  obliging 
letter,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say  for  myself.  I  well  believe  you  know  me  too 
well  to  suspect  it  want  of  kindness;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  you  will  think  it,  as 
it  was,  want  of  time,  or  at  the  worst  a  little  laziness,  which  being  confessed, 
will,  I  hope,  be  excused ;  for  else  I  did  long  to  return  you  a  thousand  thanks,  as 
1  do  now,  for  your  kind  wishes,  which  I  hope  you  will  continue,  and  believe 
that  I  am,  with  all  sincerity,  truly  yours, 

«  M.  R." 

During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  the  queen^s  health  was  in  a 
precarious  stale ;  she  was  bled,  in  consequence  of  feverish  symptoms,  as 
late  as  the  29th.  Some  anxiety  must  have  heen  on  her  spirit,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  reports  that  were  poisoning  the  public  mind  against 
her,  at  that  period  when  she  was  looking  forward,  with  trembling  hope 
and  natural  dread,  to  the  hour  of  woman's  peril. 

Mary  Beatrice  had  been  accused  of  unbecoming  haughtiness,  in  treat- 
ing the  injurious  rumours  that  were  in  cir(^ulation  with  silent  donlempt; 
as  a  delicate  woman,  she  could  do  no  otherwise ;  as  a  queen,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  with  great  prudence,  and  to  have  done  everything 
necessary  to  convince  the  great  ladies  of  the  court  and  the  princes** 
Anne,  of  the  reality  of  her  alleged  situation.  It  was  her  original  in'Rn. 
lion  to  lie-in  at  Windsor ;  but  she  made  a  very  proper  concession  tr 
public  opinion,  when  she  gave  up  that  arratrgement,  and  determined  ». 
await  her  accouchement  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  witnesses  tequisuts 
for  the  verification  of  the  birth  of  the  royal  infant  could  be  got  together 
at  a  hasty  summons,  which  could  scarcely  be  the  case  at  Windsor,  or 
even  Hampton-court.  Her  enemies  have,  with  a  strange  obliquity  of 
reasoning,  construed  this  convincing  proof  of  her  willingness  to  afford 
lull  satisfaction  to  every  one  interested,  into  a  presumption  of  her  guilt. 

"The  great  bustle,"  says  the  princess  Anne,  ^Mhat  was  made  about 
her  lying-in,  at  Windsor,  and  then  resolving  all  of  a  sudden  to  go  to  S4 
James's,  which  is  much  the  properest  place  to  act  such  a  cheat  in." ' 
Can  any  one  believe,  that  if  Anne  did  suspect  a  cheat,  that  she  would 
have  shown  so  little  regard  to  her  own  interest,  as  to  have  invented  a 
pretext  for  going  to  Bath,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  spot,  to  expo.se  it? 
But  the  queen  had  given  her  indubitable  proofs  that  she  was  about  ta 
become  a  mother;  and  Anne  purposely  went  out  of  the  way,  that  she 

*  See  Anne's  Letters  in  Dairympte's  Appendix,  and  die  originals  in  the  Brititfb 
Museum. 
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might  not  be  a  witness  of  the  birth  of  a  brother,  whose  righu  she  in 
tended  to  dispute ;  and  in  case  the  expected  infant  proved  to  be  a  girl 
fihe  would  escape  a  disagreeable  duty  by  her  absence.    She  came  to  take 
leave  of  tlie  queen  before  she  went  to  Bath,  and  they  conversed  together 
in  a  confidential  manner. 

The  queen  always  expressed  herself  as  doubtful,  whether  her  confine- 
ment would  take  place  in  June  or  July.  The  princess  Anne  said  to 
her,  ''Madame,  1  think  you  will  be  brought  to  bed  before  I  return,"* 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  reason  for  her  opinion,  of  which  she  was 
afterwards  pointedly  reminded  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson,  when  she  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  the  young  prince  were  actually  her  brother. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  queen  said  "  she  would  go  to  St.  James's,  and 
await  the  good  hour."'  It  was  there  that  all  her  other  children  had 
been  born,  and  it  was  also  the  birth-place  of  the  king,  her  husband 
The  consorts  of  the  Stuart  kings  had  been  accustomed  to  lie-in  at  that 
palace ;  and  there  was  no  precedent  of  any  queen  having  been  confined 
at  Whitehall,  which  was  obviously  unfit  for  such  a  purpose,  being  very 
noisy,  and  open  from  morning  till  night  to  crowds  of  well-dres8«J 
people,  who  chose  to  make  it  a  lounge.  It  was,  besides,  a  great  public 
ofiice,  where  all  the  business  of  the  nation  was  transacted,  and  the 
queen's  apartments  fronted  the  river.  Mary  Beatrice  never  liked  White- 
hall. She  said  of  it,  '^  Whitehall  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  un- 
comfortable houses  in  the  world."  Her  heart  always  clung  to  her  first 
English  home,  which  had  been  endeared  to  her  by  those  tender  recol- 
lections which  regal  pomp  had  never  been  able  to  efface. 

King  James,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  Mary,  thus  announces  the  in- 
tended removal  of  himself  and  his  queen  to  St.  James's  palace : — 

Wliitehall,  June  8,  1688. 
**The  Q.  and  I  intend  to  He  at  St.  James's  to-morrow  night,  she  intending  to 
lie  in  tliere.'" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

preparations  for  the  confinement  of  the  queen — She  removes  from  Whitehall  0 
St.  James's — Gives  birth  to  a  prince  —  Illness  of  the  child  —  Reports  of  ha 
death — Queen's  rapid  recovery — Gives  audience  to  Zulestein  in  her  chamber 
—Writes  to  the  princess  of  Orange — Modal  of  the  queen — She  reproaches  the 
p»Incess  of  Orange  for  not  mentioning  the  prince — Her  letter  to  the  pope- 
Attempts  to  bring  the  prince  up  by  hand — His  dangerous  illness — Queen  goal 
to  *ee  him — Her  distress — She  sends  for  a  nurse — Col.  Sandn  and  lady  Strick* 
;and — Malicious  reports  raised  by  Sands — Prince's  nurse^Her  simplicity— 

'  King  James's  Journal.  *BorueL 

'Extracts  from  James  II.'s  letters. — ^Additional  MSS.,  Biit  Mus. 
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Prince  recovers — His  likeness  to  his  parents — Queen's  letter  to  the  princesi 
of  Orange — Hostile  preparations  of  William — Queen's  birth-day — She  writei 
again  to  the  princess  of  Orange — Dark  ai<poct  of  the  times— Christening  of  the 
prince — Pope  godfather — Queen's  offering  to  the  shrine  of  Loretio — Attesta 
tions  of  the  birth  of  the  prince — Prince  of  Orange  lands — King  leaves  London 
with  the  prince  of  Wales — Queen  lefk  alone  at  Whitehall — Perilous  stale  of 
the  king — Anxiety  of  the  queen — Princess  Anne  absconds — King  returns  to 
London — His  apprehensions  for  his  son — Dei^igns  to  send  him  to  France,  and 
the  queen — Prince  brought  back  from  Portsmouth — Preparations  for  the  queen't 
departure  —  Her  sorroM'ful  parting  from  the  king  —  Escapes  from  Whitehall 
with  the  prince — Crosses  the  Thames  on  a  stormy  night  to  Lambeth — Coaoh 
delayed — Embarks  at  Gravesend — Her  companions — Stormy  voyage — Landa 
at  Calais — Sympathy  of  the  governor — Her  letter  to  Louis  XIV. — Her  anxiety 
touching  the  fate  of  her  husband — Alarming  rumours  on  that  subject. 

The  birth  of  the  second  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  destined  to  take 
place  at  the  inauspicious  period  when  James  had  g\vt,.\  irreparable 
ofience  to  the  nation,  by  commiiling  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
iix  bishops  to  the  Tower.'  Ttiis  unprecedented  act  of  folly  was  perpe- 
trated on  the  8th  of  June ;  the  indignation  it  excited  pervaded  all  ranks 
of  the  people,  and  extended  even  within  tire  guarded  region  of  the  court. 
The  queen  was  restless  and  anxious  all  the  next  day,  and  expressed  an 
iiii()atient  desire  for  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  that  were  making 
for  her  accommodation  at  St.  James's  palace.  She  sent  several  times  in 
the  course  of  that  day  to  hurry  the  workmen  there,  and  on  being  told 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  finish  in  time  to  put  her  bed  up 
that  night,  she  gave  way  to  petulance,  and  said,  ^^  1  mean  to  lie  at  St. 
Jameses  to-night,  if  I  lie  on  the  boards." 

'  The  oflTence  of  the  bishops  was,  having  frame<l  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying 
lo  be  excused  from  reading  the  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience.  This  peti- 
tion they  presented  to  his  majesty  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  May  1 8th. 
James  received  them  graciously  at  first,  but  took  fire,  very  unreasonably,  at  the 
language  in  which  the  petition  was  couched,  lost  his  temper,  called  it  "a  standard 
of  rebellion/'  and.  dismissed  the  prelates  in  displeasure.  In  less  than  two  hours 
after  the  petition  had  been  put  into  the  king's  hand,  it  was  printed,  and  cried 
alK>ut  the  streets,  with  great  vociferations,  for  sale.  James  regarded  this  ptO- 
ceeding  as  an  outrage  The  prelates  denied  having  su|)plied  any  one  with  a 
copy.  James  did  not  believe  them,  and  insisted  that  their  intention  was  to  raise 
m.  tumult.  They  were  bummoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  council,  and,  after 
aoine  angry  discussion,  ordered  to  find  bail  for  their  appearance  in  Westmir^s**' 
Hall,  July  3d,  to  answer  to  an  indictment  from  the  crown  for  writing  Ml  *l.l>> 
Usiiing  a  seditious  libel.  They  refused  to  find  bail,  and  were  coirrnitted  go  the 
Tower.  The  warrant  for  their  committal  was  signed  by  fbur-and-twernty  privy 
councillors,  all  protectants.  Sancroft,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Kenn, 
bisUcp  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were  the  most  conscientious  and  loyal  of  men.  They, 
with  White,  Turner,  and  Lake,  fors^ook  all,  rather  than  take  the  oaths  to  any  other 
•OTereign  than  James  II.,  to  whom  their  allegiance  had  been  sworn.  The  othei 
two,  Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  were  deeply  confederate 
«rith  William.  Lloyd  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  absurd  libels  tending  to 
discredit  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen.  The  copy  of  the  petition  was  probably 
tiimished  by  him,  on  purpose  to  create  an  open  quarrel  with  the  king.  It.  wai 
aftei  wards  wittily  said,  with  regard  to  the  character  and  subsequent  conduct  nf 
chase  reverend  prelates,  **  that  king  James  sent  seven  bishops  to  the  Tower  U 
be  tetie«l :  five  of  them  proved  to  be  true  gold,  and  two  only  prince*  metal  ** 
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Kings  and  queens  are,  of  course,  liable  to  the  same  infinnities  oftem- 
per  as  their  subjects,  but  it  behoves  them  to  impose  a  stricter  restraint 
on  their  natural  emotions,  surrounded  as  they  are,  at  all  times,  by  watch- 
ful observers,  if  not,  as  was  the  case  with  James  II.  and  his  consort,  by 
invidious  spies  and  traitors.  It  was  by  no  means  wonderful,  however, 
that  Mary  Beatrice,  under  these  circumstances^  should  be  desirr^us  of 
escaping,  from  the  political  excitement  and  publicity  of  Whitehall,  to 
her  old  familiar  palace,  where  she  had  formerly  tasted  some  of  the  com 
forts  and  repose  of  domestic  life. 

It  was  not  till  a  late  hour  on  the  Saturday  night  that  the  arrangements 
there  were  completed.  When  this  was  announced  to  her  majesty,  she 
was  engaged  at  cards.  The  solemn  etiquettes,  which  in  that  age  per- 
vaded the  most  frivolous  amusements  of  the  court,  forbade  her  to  break 
up  the  table  till  the  game  was  decided,  which  was  not  till  eleven  oVlock. 
After  this,  she  was  carried  in  her  sedan  chair,  attended  by  her  servants, 
and  preceded  by  her  ladies  through  the  park  to  St.  James's  palace.  Her 
chamberlain,  lord  Godolphin,  walking  by  the  side  of  her  chair.  The 
king  accompanied  his  coYisort,  and  passed  the  night  in  her  apartment 
The  next  morning  he  rose  between  seven  and  eight,  and  went  to  his 
own  side  of  the  palace.'  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  qaeen 
sent  for  him  in  great  haste,  and  requested  to  have  every  one  summoned 
whom  lie  wished  to  be  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  their  child.  It  was 
Trinity  Sunday,  June  10th.  ^^The  protestant  ladies  that  belonged  to 
the  court,"  says  Burnet,  *'  were  all  gone  to  church  before  the  news  was 
let  go  abroad,"  which  was  certainty  true;  but  this  unfaithful  chroniclei 
suppresses  the  fact,  that  they  were  all  speedily  sent  for  out  of  church, 
by  her  majesty's  command.*  The  first  person  who  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons was  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson,  one  of  her  bed-chamber  women, 
formerly  in  the  household  of  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York;  she  had 
been  present  at  the  births  of  all  the  king's  children,  including  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark.  She  found  the  queen  all  alone,  sitting  on  a  tabouret 
at  her  bed's  head,  trembling,  and  in  some  depression  of  spirits.*  The 
queen  requested  the  pallet,  which  was  in  the  next  room,  to  be  got 
ready,  but,  the  quills  not  being  aired,  Mrs.  Dawson  persuaded  her  not  to 
use  it,  but  to  go  into  her  own  bed  again,  from  which  she  and  the  king 
had  just  risen.  That  bed  was  then  made  ready  for  her  majesty,  who 
M'as  very  chilly,  and  wished  it  to  be  warmed.  Accordingly,  a  warming-* 
pan  full  of  hot  coals  was  brought  into  the  chamber,  with  which  the  bei 
was  warmed,  previous^ly  to  the  queen's  entering  it.^  From  this  circum* 
stance,  simple  as  it  was,  hut  unusual,  the  absurd  tale  was  fabricated,  that 
a  spurious  child  was  introduced  into  the  queen's  bed.  Mrs.  Dawson 
ifterwards  deposed,  on  oath,  ^^  that  she  saw  the  fire  in  the  warming-pan 
when  it  was  brought  into  her  majesty ''s  chamber  —  the  time  being  then 

*  Kennet.     Eeliard.     Impartial  Reflections  on  Burnet's  History. 
■  Kxaininations  Ijcfore  the  Privy  Council,  22  Oct.,  1088.  •Ibid. 

'  Litter  of  the  princess  Anne  to  her  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange.    Dalryinpto*! 
\ppeiidix,  vol.  ii.,  p.  308. 
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iboat  eij^lit   oMock,^' '  and  the  birth  of  the  prince  did  not  take  place 
until  ten. 

Anne,  countess  of  Sunderland,  the  wife  of  Jameses  treacherous  minister, 
therefore  no  very  favourable  witness,  gave  the  following  statement  as  to 
tlie  birth  of  the  prince :  ^'  that  she  went  to  James's  chapel  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  Trinity  Sunday,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
sacrament,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  communion  service,  the  man  who 
had  the  care  of  the  chapel  came  to  her  and  told  her,  ^  she  must  come  to 
the  rpieen.'  The  countess  said,  ^  she  would  as  soon  as  the  prayers  were 
«»ver ;'  ()ut  very  soon  after,  another  messenger  came  up  to  the  rails  of  the 
fiitar,  and  told  her,  ^  that  the  queen  was  in  labour,  and  she  must  come  to 
her  majesty  without  delay ;'  on  which,  she  went  directly  to  the  chamiier 
of  her  royal  mistress.  As  soon  as  the  queen  saw  her,  she  told  her,  ^  that 
she  believed  her  hour  was  come.'  By  this  time,"  continues  lady  Sun- 
derland, ^  the  bed  was  warmed,  and  the  queen  went  into  bed.'"  Here 
then  is  a  most  important  testimony  in  confirmation,  as  to  the  time  when 
the  said  warming-pan  was  used,  which  was  before  the  queen  entered  the 
bed  at  all.  After  her  majesty  was  in  bed,  the  king  came  in,  and  she 
asked  him  ^^  if  he  had  sent  for  the  queen  dowager."  He  replied,  ^^  I 
have  sent  for  everybody,"  and  so,  indeed,  it  seemed,  for  besides  the 
queen  do wa?er  and  her  ladies,  and  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  household, 
the  state  otncers  of  the  palace,  several  of  the  royal  physicians  and  the 
usual  professional  attendants,  there  were  eighteen  members  of  the  privy- 
council  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.^  Even  the  princess  Anne,  in 
her  coarse,  cxuel  letters  to  her  sister  on  this  subject,  acknowledges  that 
the  queen  wad  much  distressed  by  the  presence  of  so  many  men,  espe- 
cially by  that  of  the  lord-chancellor  JeflTreys.  The  queen,  at  the  birth 
of  her  last  child,  had  entreated  that  no  one  should  proclaim  whether  it 
were  boy  or  girl,  ^^  lest  the  pleasure  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  disappoint- 
ment on  the  other,  should  overpower  her,  and  this  command  was 
repeated  now.  About  ten  o'clock,  her  majesty  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and 
forgetting  every  other  feeling  in  the  tender  instinct  of  maternity,  ex- 
claimed apprehensively,  ^^  I  don't  hear  tiie  child  cry."  The  next  moment 
the  prince  certified  his  existence  by  making  his  voice  heard  in  good 
earnest. 

Lady  Sunderland  had  previously  engaged  the  midwife  to  give  her 
intimation  if  it  were  a  boy,  by  pulling  her  dress,  and  she  signified  the 
same  to  the  king  by  touching  her  forehead,  which  they  had  both  agreed 
should  be  the  token.  Not  satisfied  with  this  telegraphic  inteliigence, 
the  king  eagerly  cried  out,  "What  is  it?"  "What  your  miyesty  desires.'' 
replied  the  nurse.  She  was  about  to  carry  the  infant  into  the  innet 
room,  when  the  king  stopped  her,  and  said  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy 
eouDcil,  ^^  Yon  are  witnesses  that  a  child  is  born,"  and  bade  them  follow 
and  see  what  it  was.  So  crowded  was  the  queen's  bed-room,  that  the 
earl  of  Feversham  had  some  trouble  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
noble  mob  of  witnesses,  as  he  preceded  Mrs.  Delabadie  and  her  infant 

•Depositions  belbre  the  Privy  Council.  •  Ibid. 

'There  were,  in  all,  67  persons  present     Lord  Melfbrt's  leflections  on  th# 
rt%te  of  Kngland,  in  Macpherson. 
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charge,  crying,  '*  Room  for  the  prince !"  The  royal  infant  was  seen  by 
three  of  the  protestant  ladies  near  her  majesty's  bed  before  he  was  car- 
ried into  the  inner  chamber.  One  of  these  was  the  noble-minded  anc 
virtuous  Susanna,  lady  Bellasys,  who  might  herself  have  been  queen  of 
England  at  that  moment,  instead  of  Mary  d'Este,  if  she  had  not  pre* 
ferred  her  religion  to  the  prospect  of  sharing  a  crown,  and  at  the  same 
time  loved  James  too  sincerely  to  consent  to  injure  his  interests,  when 
duke  of  York,  by  becoming  his  wife.* 

After  king  James  had  spoken  a  few  tender  words  to  his  consort,  he 
said,  "  Pray,  my  lords,  come  and  see  the  child."  Tho  witnesses  then 
followed  the  king  into  the  inner  room,  where  the  royal  infant  was 
shown,  and  all  present  saw  it  was  a  prince,  and  newly  born.  Lady 
Bellasys  said  ^^  she  thought  it  looked  black  in  the  face.''  A  convulsion 
fit,  such  as  had  proved  fatal  to  the  other  children  of  Mary  Beatrice,  was 
at  6rst  apprehended ;  but  after  the  prince  was  dressed,  he  looked  very 
fresh  and  well,  and  the  king  said,  ^^  nothing  was  the  matter  with  ihe 
child."  Mrs.  Danvers,  who  had  been  the  nurse  of  the  princess  Isabella, 
and  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  princess  Anne,  came  to  see  the  infant, 
and  said  ^^  she  wks  glad  to  see  the  same  marks  upon  his  eyes  as  the 
queen's  other  children  had  when  they  were  born."*  In  the  overflowing 
transport  of  his  joy  for  the  birth  of  a  living  son,  and  the  safety  of  his 
queen,  James  bestowed  the  accolade  of  knighthood  on  her  physician, 
doctor  Walgrave,  by  her  bed-side,'  as  a  token  of  his  grateful  sense  of 
the  care  and  skill  manifested  by  him  during  the  preceding  months  of 
anxious  attendance  upon  her  majesty,  whose  symptoms  had  accasionalty 
been  of  an  alarming  character.  The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  was  an- 
nounced to  the  metropolis  with  signal  marks  of  triumpli  by  the  king's 
command.  The  Tower  guns  fired  an  extraordinary  number  of  salutes, 
the  bells  rang  peals  of  deceitful  joy,  the  poor  were  feasted  and  received 
alms,  and  all  loyal  lieges  throughout  the  realm  were  enjoined  to  unite 
in  thanksgivings  and  festivity.  The  wisest  way  in  which  the  king  could 
have  celebrated  this  event  would  have  been  by  a  general  act  of  grace, 
and  the  liberation  of  the  prelates  in  the  Tower ;  but  his  obduracy  on 
that  point  hurried  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  evil  destiny,  including 
that  of  his  faithful  wife  and  innocent  son.  By  the  imprisonment  of  the 
virtuous,  conscientious  Sancroft,  he  had  deprived  himself  of  a  witness 


'  The  evidence  of  laily  Beiln8ys  on  the  birth  of  James's  sou  by  the  queen, 
most  imporiant  and  conclusive,  and  such  as  must  have  substantiared  it  in  anj 
court  of  justice.  Lady  Isabella  Wcntworlh,  also,  a  noble  protestant  lady  in  iii» 
queen's  household,  verified  the  birth  of  the  prince,  not  only  before  the  privy 
council  on  oath,  but,  long  afier  the  revolution,  to  Dr.  Hickes,  dean  of  Worcestijr, 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson,  and  even  to  Burnet  himself,  whom 
Bhe  told,  ^  that  she  was  as  sure  the  prince  of  Wales  was>  the  queen's  9on,  as  thai 
any  of  her  own  children  were  hers  Out  of  zeal  for  llie  truth  and  lionour  of  my 
mistress,'*  snid  she,  "I  spake  in  such  ternis  as  mo<le:>ty  would  scarce  let  me  spoak 
at  another  time." — Depo?iiions  before  the  Privy  Council,  Oct.  22,  1088.  Notei 
*jo  the  new  Burnet,  vol.  iii ,  quoted  by  the  editor  from  the  original  docuroeol 
■»igne<l  by  lady  Is^abclla  and  Dr.  Hickcs,  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  * 

'  ^uo8i'.iun&  bet'uie  the  Privy  Counci.  *£chaiii 
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of  the  birth  of  the  prince,  whose  testimony  no  member  of  the  charch 
of  Enj^land  could  hcive  resisted. 

Bariiion,  the  French  ambassador,  announced  the  birth  of  the  royal 
infant  to  Louis  XJV.  in  these  words:  —  "The  qneen  of  England  has 
l^iven  birth,  an  hour  since,  to  a  prince,  who  is  doino;  very  well ;  he  is 
very  well  formed,  and  of  the  full  size."  *  According  to  this  minister, 
thf  joy  of  the  king  was  unbounded.  James's  brother-in-law,  the  enrl 
of  Clarendon,  gives  the  following  lively  little  account  of  this  event,  in 
his  diary  of  June  10  : — *'^  In  the  morning,  I  was  at  St.  James's  church, 
where  I  observed  great  whispering,  but  could  not  learn  what  tho  matttr 
was.  As  1  was  going  home,  my  page  told  me  the  queen  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son.  I  went  presently  to  St.  James's,  whither  the  court  removed 
bnt  the  last  night,  and  word  was  brought  me  it  was  true  her  majesty 
was  delivered  about  ten  this  morning.  As  soon  as  I  had  dined,  1  went 
to  court,  and  found  the  king  shaving.  I  kissed  his  hand,  and  wished 
him  joy.  He  said  the  queen  was  so  quick  in  her  labour,  and  he  had 
had  so  much  company,  that  he  had  not  time  to  dress  himself  till  now. 
He  bade  me  go  and  see  the  prince.  I  went  into  the  room,  which  had 
been  formerly  the  duchess's  private  bed-chamber,  and  there  my  lady 
Powis  (who  was  made  governess)  showed  me  the  prince.  He  was 
asleep  in  his  cradle,  and  a  very  6ne  child  to  look  upon."'  On  the  same 
day,  the  marchioness  of  Powis  was  sworn  as  state  governess,  and  lady 
Strickland,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  of  Sizergh,  as  sub-gover- 
ness, to  the  new-born  heir  of  England.  There  were  also  two  nurses, 
madame  Labadie  and  Mrs.  Royere,  four  rockers,  a  laundress,  and  semp- 
stress, and  two  pages  of  the  back-stairs,  who  were  all  sworn  into  their 
offices. 

The  same  night,  the  numerous  nursery  establishment,  and  indeed  the 
whole  palace,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  dismay*  by  the  alarming  ill- 
ness of  the  precious  babe.  The  king  was  called  out  of  his  bed  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  royal  physicians  were  summoned  in 
great  haste  to  his  assistance.  Mary  Beatrice  has  herself  related  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  connected  with  the  indisposition  of  the  little  prince, 
and  the  strange  negligence  of  her  own  personal  attendants  at  that  time : 
— **  A  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  my  son,"  said  she,  "  the  physicians 
prescribed  something  for  him,  which  the}'  say  is  good  for  babies.*  I 
don't  remember  now  what  it  was ;  but  this  I  know,  that,  by  mistake  or 
carelessness,  they  repeated  the  dose,  which  made  him  so  ill  that  every 
one  thought  he  was  dying.  As  I  was  in  child-bed,  the  king  would  not 
hare  me  awakened  with  these  tidings;  but  while  every  one  was  in  a 
state  of  distraction,  he  retired  into  his  oratory  to  offer  that  child,  who 
was  so  precious  to  him,  to  God.  I  awoke  in  the  mean  time,  and  asked 
for  some  broth,  but  saw  no  one  near  me,  neither  nurse  nor  attendant.  I 
then  called.  The  only  person  who  remained  to  take  care  of  me  was  a 
cfiainbermaid,  not  mure  than  one-and-twenty  years  old,  and  thus  I 
learned  that  which  they  wished  to  conceal  from  me.     The  countess  jf 

^  Despatches  of  Barillon.  '  Clarendon  s  Diary. 

'Inedited  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  F;ance 
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Sunderland  was  lady  of  the  bed  that  night,  and  it  was  her  duty  tA  watel 
beside  me." 

Though  the  indisposition  of  the  royal  infant  hnd  only  been  caused  by 
his  being  over-dosed  with  drugs  which  he  would  have  been  much  better 
without,  the  doctors  inflicted  the  additional  sudering  upon  him,  of  making 
an  issue  in  his  tender  little  shoulder,'  and  giving  him  more  physic,  while 
they  withheld  from  him  the  natural  aliment  for  which  he  pined.  One 
of  the  household,  when  communicating  to  his  friend  in  Ireland  the  news 
of  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  says,  ^^  It  is  a  brave  lusty  boy,  and 
like  to  live;"'  and  live  he  did,  in  spite  of  all  the  blunders  of  his  nurses, 
the  barbarities  of  his  doctors,  and  the  malice  of  those  who  pretended 
that  he  died,  at  the  time  this  great  nocturnal  disturbance  was  raised  in 
St.  James's  palace  on  his  account,  and  that  another  child  had  been  sub 
siituted,  to  personate  the  veritable  son  of  the  king  and  queen.'  On  this 
new  story,  those  persons  chose  to  rest,  who  were  ashamed  of  repeatinf 
iue  clumsy  romance  of  the  warming-pan,  and  pretending  to  believe  that 
an  inipcsition  could  be  successfully  practised  in  the  presence  of  six 
medical  gentlemen,  three-and-twenty  protestant  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  high  rank,  besides  menial  attendants,  or  that  the  queen  dowager, 
and  all  the  catholic  nobility,  would  become  accomplices  in  such  a  cheat. 
Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  the  celebrated  Whig  practitioner,  whom  Bur- 
net daringly  quotes  in  support  of  his  own  inventions,  when  he  heanl 
that  his  name  had  been  mentioned,  as  connected  with  these  fictions,  by 
the  Lutheran  minister  at  the  Hague,  in  a  conversation  with  the  electress 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  wrote  a  manly,  honest  letter  to  that  princess,  assuring 
her  ^^  that  the  minister  must  have  been  misled  by  pamphlets  current  in 
England,  pretending,"  says  he,  "an  account  how  far  I  had  been  therein 
engaged,  to  which  several  falsehoods  were  added.  One  of  those  papers 
was  written  by  Mr.  Burnet,  son  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury."  Burnet 
himself  wrote,  and  printed  at  tlie  Hague,  some  of  the  coarse  indelicate 
libels  that  were  so  industriously  circulated  against  the  poor  queen  on 
this  occasion.^  He  subsequently  embodied  the  substance  of  those  lam- 
poons in  his  history — a  remarkably  easy  method  of  obtaining  a  mass  of 
fictitious  evidence.  Dr.  Chamberlayne  expressly  states  that  he  was  sent 
for  early  on  the  Sunday  morning  by  the  queen,  but,  being  out  of  town, 
did  not  arrive  till  after  the  birth  of  the  babe.  He  declares  thai  the 
duchess  of  Monmouth  had  given  him  positive  testimony  of  the  reiJity 
of  her  majesty's  alleged  situation  a  few  days  before,  she  having  liern 
present  at  her  toilet :' 

**Tliis  relation,"  says  he.  •*being  wholly  occasioned  by  chance,  and  mtntiuii'«» 
by  one  at  iliat  time  disobliged  by  the  court,  I  take  to  be  genuine,  without  artift« 
or  disguise,  so  thai  I  never  questioned  it.  Another  circumstance  in  this  case  ia. 
that  my  being  a  noted  Whig,  and  signally  oppressed  by  king  James,  they  would 
never  liave  hazarded  such  a  secret  as  a  supposititious  cliild,  which,  had  I  h^n 

'  Autobiography  of  sir  John  Bramston,  edited  by  lord  Braybrooke.  Publi&bed 
hy  the  Camden  Society. 

"Ellis  Corro«*pond«^nre,  edited  by  the  Hem.  Agar  Ellis. 

■Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times. 
See  Burnet's  Six  Stories,  ci>mmented  upon  by  Smollett,  in  bis  Hiscorjif  EoV 
lind.     James  II. 

*  Oalrympio's  Appendix,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  311-13. 
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mX  nonic  to  follow  the  summons,  I  must  have  come  time  enough  tD  have  ditr 
Cover«'d." 

lie  says,  ^^  King  James  told  him  the  queen  came  a  fortnight  sooner 
than  she  expected ;"  and  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  case,  when 
her  last  child,  the  princess  Charlotte,  was  born.  It  was,  moreover,  scarcely 
two  years  sirre  the  princess  Anne  heiself  had  made  a  similar  miscalcu- 
lation, and  was  brought  to  bed  of  a. fine  girl,  only  two  hours  after  hef 
arrival  at  Windsor,  having  travelled  from  London  the  same  day. 

^"^  During  my  attendance  on  the  child,  by  his  majesty^s  directions,^ 
coniinues  Dr.  Cliamberlayne,  ^^  I  had  frequent  discourse  with  the  neces- 
sary woman,  who,  being  in  mighty  dread  of  popery,  and  confiding  in 
my  reputed  Whiggism,  would  often  complain  of  the  busy  praginaticai- 
ne.ss  of  the  Jesuits,  who  placed  and  displaced  whom  they  pleased ;  ^  and 
for  her  part,  she  expected  a  speedy  remove,  for  the  Jesuits  could  endure 
none  but  their  own  party.'  Such  was  our  common  entertainment,  but 
ftbout  a  fortnight  afier  the  child  was  born,  a  rumour  having  spread  through 
the  city  that  the  child  was  spurious,  she  cried,  ^  Alas,  will  they  not  let  the 
poor  infant  alone  ?  J  am  certain  no  such  thing  as  the  bringing  a  strange 
child  in  a  warming-pan  could  be  practised  without  my  seeing  it,  attend- 
ing con::itantly  in  and  about  the  avenues  of  the  chamber.'  Other  remoter 
incidents  might  be  alleged,  which,  being  of  smaller  moment,are  forborne."* 

Mary  Beatrice,  regardless  of  all  the  injurious  libels  that  emanated  from 
the  Dutch  press,  had  continued  to  keep  up  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,'^  relating  frankly,  perhaps  they 
might  think  ostentatiously,  the  particulars  relating  to  her  health  to  the 
princess,  up  to  the  perio  I  of  her  coniinement. 

King  James  communicated  the  important  event  of  the  birth  of  the 
prince,  by  whom  his  eldest  daughter  was  apparently  supplanted  in  her 
presumptive  heirship  of  the  crown,  to  her  consort,  in  the  following  bu8i> 
oess-like  note:*— 

Knn  Jamis  to  the  Prince  of  Oranoe. 

•  "June  12,  1688. 

"The  queen  was,  God  b«  thanke<l,  safely  delivered  of  a  son  on  Suntlay  morn 
ing.  a  little  before  ten.     She  has  been  very  well  ever  since,  but  the  child  wa« 
somewhat  ill,  this  last  night,  of  the  wind,  but  is  now,  blossed  be  God,  very  well 
■train,  and  like  to  have  no  returns  of  it,  and  is  a  very  strong  boy. 

*•  LHi?t  night  I  received  yours  of  ilie    I8tli.     I  expect  every  day  to  hear  what 
tlie  French  fleet  has  done  at  Algiers.    'Tis  late,  and  I  have  not  time  to  say  rtiore, 
but  that  you  shall  ft  ml  me  to  be  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  expect. 
•*  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange."" 

'The  illustrious  lady  to  whom  the  honest  doctor  addressed  this  letter  was  an 
ii:ter8Ste<l  party,  it  is  true,  the  British  parliament  having  settled  the  royal  succen- 
tion  on  her  and  her  posterity;  but,  unlike  the  daughters  of  Jnmes  II.,  she  was 
of  loo  noble  a  nature  to  wish  to  strengthen  the  title  which  a  free  nation  had  given 
her,  by  stooping  to  avail  liorself  of  the  ba«5e  fictions  of  a  party  again-t  the  deposed 
sovermgn,  his  queen,  and  son.  So  far  was  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  from 
impugning  the  birth  of  the  rejected  claimant  of  the  crown  that  she  was  accus 
tomed  to  say.  "that  the  unfortunate  young  prince  was  as  much  the  child  of  Jamei 
II.  as  her  son  George  was  her  own  offspring.'' — Historical  Recollections,  by  laiiy 
Mary  Wortley  Montague 

•See  HoyHl  Letters  in  Klliss  Appendix  •Dalrympie's  Appendix 
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Four  days  later,  James  wrote  to  his  daughter  Mary,  the  following  briel 

oulletin  of  the  health  of  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales  : — 

"St.  James's,  June  10,  1G88. 
"The  queen   was  somewhat  feverish   this  afternoon.      My  son  is,  God  bt 
thanked,  very  well,  and  feeds  heartily  and  tlirives  very  well."* 

In  Edinburgh,  the  news  of  the  queen^s  happy  delivery,  and  the  birtb 
of  **the  prince,  Stuart  of  Scotland,"  as  they  proudly  styled 

"The  young  blooming  flower  of  the  auld  royal  tree," 

was  received  with  unfeigned  joy.  The  civic  council  records  testify  of 
the  bonfires  that  blazed  from  the  Canongate  to  ArthurVseat,  to  make 
known  the  joyful  tidings,  that  a  male  heir  was  born  to  ^^  the  ancient 
realm."  Claret  was  quaffed  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  i^Usscs 
broken  by  the  loyal  lieges  ad  libilum^  in  drinking  the  health  of  their 
majesties  and  ^^  the  prince  Stuart"  at  the  town  cross,  amidst  ringing  of 
bells,  and  roaring  salutes  of  the  castle  artillery.  And  the  lord-provosl 
received  commission  to  go  up  to  the  court  with  two  addresses  from  the 
good  town,  one  to  the  king,  the  olher  to  the  queen,  to  congratulate  their 
majesties.' 

Even  the  malcontent  city  of  York,  drank  deep  potations  to  the  health 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  prince  of  Wales,  and  sent  up  a  deceitfiil  address 
of  congratulation  by  the  lord-mayor  and  sherifls.'  In  shorti,  this  event 
was  celebrated  with  so  many  public  demon-strations  of  rejoicing,  in  all 
parts  of  the  realm,  that  the  king  and  queen  flaitered  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  the  nation  shared  in  their  rapture.  Oxford,  ever  loyal,  noi- 
withslanding  her  present  dispute  with  his  majesty,  poured  forth  a  cente- 
nary of  odes  and  heroic  verses,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  prince  of 
Wales.  The  lofty  numbers  of  Dryden's  '*  Britannia  Rediviva,"  which 
appeared  a  few'  days  after  this  event,  vindicated  tiie  honour  of  his  oifice 
as  poet  laureate,  by  throwing  the  efforts  of  all  contemporary  bards  into 
the  siiade.     The  following  lines  are  selected  as  a  specimen  :•— 

"Last  solemn  Sabbath  saw  the  church  attend, 
The  Paraclete  in  fiery  porap  desoentl ; 
But  when  his  wond'rous  octave  rolled  a^ain, 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train.'* 

Here,  Dryden  alludes  to  the  festivals  of  Pentecost  and  Trinity  Sundaj^ 
and  proceeds  to  recal  to  the  remembrance  of  his  countjymen,  that  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  was  also  born  on  Trinity  Sunday,  which  was  considered 
a  very  auspicious  circumstance.  He  forgets  not  to  compliment  the 
royal  pmrents  on  the  mingled  likeness  which  the  infant  was  said  to  bfai 
to  both  :— 

"  'Tis  paradise  to  look 
On  the  fair  frontispiece  of  Nature's  book ; 
If  the  first  opening  page  so  charms  the  sight. 
Think  how  the  unfolding  volume  will  delight: 
See,  how  the  veniTable*  infant  lies 
In  early  pomp ;  how,  through  the  mother's  eyes 

'Additional  MSS.,  Briti^h  Museum,  No.  41G3,  fol.  I. 
'Council  Recor<ls  of  Kdiuburgh,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  115. 
•Drake's  lli.-t   ry  of  York. 

*This  word.  III  <««  Hfieient  sense,  did  not  mean  ''old,"  but  "august,*  soraeU  10| 
irortKy  o'   \ei*>*i.tiiuii. 
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The  father's  soul,  with  an  undaunted  view, 
Looks  out,  and  takes  our  homage  as  his  due/^ 

The  injurious  reports  that  had  been  circulated  by  a  faction  insinua* 
ting  the  introduction  of  a  spurious  child,  are  nobly  repelled  in  these  foul 
lines  :— 

"  Born  in  broad  daylight,  that  the  ungrateful  rout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt; 
Truth,  which  is  light  itself,  doth  darkness  shun, 
And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun." 

Our  laureate's  concluding  apostrophe  to  the  royal  mother,  Mary  of 
Modena,  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  somewhat  too  adulatory  fof 
modern  taste :— - 

**  But  you,  propitious  queen,  translated  here, 
From  your  mild  skies,  to  rule  our  rugged  sphere; 
You,  who  your  native  climate  have  bereA 
Of  all  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  left-:- 
Whom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boast. 
Though  beautiful  is  well  in  pious  lost; 
Ho  lost  as  daylight  is  dissolved  away. 
And  melts  into  the  brightness  of  the  day.*' 

It  18  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  poets  of  the  age  imitated  th€ 
chivalry  of  glorious  John  and  the  bards  of  Oxford,  in  flinging  votive  gar- 
lands at  the  feet  of  Mary  Beatrice,  to  compliment  her  on  having  given 
a  male  heir  to  England.  The  following  sarcastic  squib,  from  the  in< 
edited  political  songs  of  the  period,  is  written  in  a  different  spirit :— ^ 

On  Mart  of  Modena,  addressed  to  JAHBa. 

"Why  dost  thou  wrong  ihy  country,  shame  thy  life, 
To  please  false  priests  and  a  designing  wife  1 
A  wife  whose  character  has  always  been 
A  fawning  duchess,  and  a  saucy  queen. 
O  Nassau,  with  thy  promised  succours  come, 
And  be  to  us  like  Antony  to  Rome! 
Thy  wife  shall  ybung  Octavia's  place  supply. 
And  those  that  have  betrayed  their  country  fly ; 
Unless  the  king,  to  prove  the  prince  his  own, 
Shall  to  the  lion's  den  present  his  son;* 
Then,  if  the  royal  beasts  do  not  destroy 
The  infant,  it  is  proved  his  own  dear  boy.'^ 

A  few  days  af\er  the  birth  of  his  son,  the  following  instance  of  clemency 
is  recorded  of  king  James  : — ^  Nathaniel  Hook,  the  late  duke  of  Mon« 
mouth^e  chaplain,  who  hath  been  skulking  up  and  down  without  being 
able  to  obtain  his  pardon,  threw  himself  lately  at  his  majesty's  feet,  de- 
siring his  majesty's  pardon,  or  to  be  speedily  tried  and  executed,  since 
now  life  itself,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  his  guilt,  was  wearisome  to  him-, 
whereupon  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  extend  his  gracious  pardon  tc 
him."'  James  unfortunately  in  this,  as  in  several  otTier  cases  where  he 
had  exercised  the  royal  attribute  of  n^rcy,  calculated  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  object  of  his  grace.    He  forgot  that  the  Christian  law,  which  enjoinn 

'The  Dream,  a  State  Poem,  1688.  This -allusion  is  to  the  S!iperstitian  that  l»v*« 
WiW  not  tear  the  true  offspring  of  a  royal  line. 
*F.lli»  Correspondence,  vol.  i..  p.  371. 
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forgiveness  of  our  enemies,  does  not  recommend  us  to  tru«t  tnem,  anc 
in  a  fatal  l»our  he  took  Nathaniel  Hook  into  his  service,  who  became 
one  of  the  secret  tools  of  William.  He  followed  his  confiding  niastei 
into  exile  as  the  hired  pensionary  of  his  foe.  He  was  in  constant  cor 
respondence  with  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  and, 
growing  grey  in  his  iniquities,  continued,  even  after  the  death  of  James 
H.,  to  sell  the  councils  of  his  widowed  queen  and  his  son.' 

l*he  news  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  was  received  with  giea; 
pleasure  at  the  court  of  France ;  Skelton,  the  British  ambassador,  thus 
describes  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  ladies  : — 

"*  Madame  la  Dauphine  is  indisposed  and  in  bed,  yet  sent  for  me,  and  said, 
ihoui^li  slie  saw  no  man,  yet  she  could  not  forbear  rejoicing  with  me  upon 
account  of  the  great  news,  and  expressed  great  joy,  and  the  little  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, whiUt  I  was  talking  to  madame  la  marefchale  de  la  Motte,  of  his  own 
accord  told  me  •  that  he  would,  for  joy,  order  threescore  fusees  to  be  fired.* 
Madame  la  maresc^hale  intonds,  in  October  next,  to  give  me  something  to  be 
liung  about  the  prince's  neck,  which  prevents  the  inconveniences  which  com- 
nionly  attend  the  breeding  teeth.  The  same  has  been  used  to  these  three  young 
princes  with  good  success.  *  *  *  Monsieur  made  all  the  ladies  at  St.  Cloud 
drink  the  prince  of  Wales's  health  on  Thursday  lasL"' 

On  the  17th  of  June,  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches, 
for  the  happy  delivery  of  the  queen,  and  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales. 
As  early  as  the  29th,  the  unconscious  babe,  who  was  born  to  inherit  his 
father's  misfortunes,  not  liis  crown,  was  produced  in  all  the  pomp  of 
purple  pall  and  ermine,  to  receive  in  person,  as  he  lay  in  lady  Powis's 
lap,  addresses  of  congratulation  from  the  lord-mayor  and  corporation  of 
London,  on  tlie  appearance  of  his  royal  highness  in  a  troublesome  world, 
wherein  he  was  destined  to  create  further  commotions.  The  lord  mayor 
and  his  civic  brethren,  having  presented  an  offering  of  their  good-will 
and  affection  in  the  shape  of  a  purse  of  gold,  were  admitted  to  the  hon- 
our of  kissing  his  tiny  band.'  "The  prince  is  in  very  good  health," 
writes  one  of  the  household, "and  hath  given  audience  to  several  foreign 
nnnistcrs."  Among  these  were  the  envoy  of  his  affectionate  brother-in- 
law  of  Orange,  and  of  the  king  of  Denmark.*  "The  lord  mayor  of 
York,"  pursues  our  correspondent,"  is  come  to  town  to  kiss  the  prince*? 
hand,  and  to  present  him  a  purse  of  gold,  as  the  lord-mayor  of  Londor. 
did.  The  queen  is  in  public  again,  and  to  name  a  day  for  the  fireworks 
on  the  river."* 

Mary  Beatrice  was  now  a  proud  and  joyful  mother,  and  her  recorery 
was  unusually  rapid ;  she  received  visits  from  ladies  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  and  as  early  as  the  28th,  gave  audience  in  her  chamber  to 
mynheer  Zulestein,  the  Dutch  envoy-extraordinary,  who  was  charged 
with  the  formal  compliments  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  on 
rhe  birth  of  her  son.*  A  few  days  afterwards,  her  majesty  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  royal  step-daughter  Mary — a  letter  beginning  with  thesa 
iirord«i ' — "^  Tiie  first  time  that  I  have  taken  pen  in  hand   since  I  wtf 

*  See  tlie  dcspalches  ol  ir.r  earl  of  Manchester  and  the  earl  of  Stair. 

•  MacpI•er^on's  Siai/»  t'apcrs,  vol   i.,  p  '2(»;\  •  Kilis  Correspoodence 
'Ihi^j                                              *lhid                                         •Gaz.-tte. 
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broQght  to  bed,  is  this,  to  write  to  my  dear  lemon."*  The  playfu 
fomiiiarity  of  addressing  her  highness  of  Orange  by  her  pet  jiame,  or. 
this  occasion,  sufficiently  indicates  the  affectionate  terms  on  which  the 
consort  of  James  11.  had  been  accustomed  to  live  with  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter. It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  one  sentence  only  should  have 
been  presisrved  of  a  letter  commencing  in  a  tone  so  different  from  the 
epistolary  style  of  royal  ladies. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  Mary  Beatrice  left  her  retirement  at  St 
James's  palace,  and  returned  to  Whitehall.  Lord  Clarendon  came  to  pay 
his  duty  to  her,  Monday,  July  9th ;  he  says,  '^  f n  the  afternoon,  ]  \yaited 
un  the  queen,  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  since  she  lay  in.  She  was 
very  gracious  to  me,  and  asked  me  why  I  had  not  been  there  before, 
and  why  I  did  not  come  oftener  ?'"'  The  next  day  the  intended  exhi- 
bition of  the  fireworks  was  postponed,  and  the  following  intimation  of 
the  cause  was  hinted  by  a  person  behind  the  scenes.  "The  young 
prince  is  ill,  but  it  is  a  secret.  I  think  he  will  not  hold.  The  foreign 
niinisiers,  Zulestein  and  Grammont,  stay  to  see  the  issue.'''  The  illness 
was  so  dangerous,  that  the  princess  Anne  condescended  to  call  her  bro- 
thei,  "the  prince  of  Wales,"  when  communicating  to  Mary  the  happy 
probability  of  his  "soon  becoming  an  angel  in  heaven."*  He  was  des- 
tined to  a  few  more  trials  on  earth. 

The  premature  state  audiences  of  the  prince  of  Wales  had  drawn  so 
much  ill-natured  mockery  on  the  innocent  babe,  in  the  form  of  vulgar, 
and  someiimes  indelicate,  lampoons,  that  his  ofTended  mother  went  into 
B  contrary  extreme,  equally  injudicious;  she  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
Been  by  any  one  but  the  nuncio,  and  forbade  his  attendants  even  to  bring 
bim  to  her  before  company.'  The  reason  alleged  was,  the  prevalence 
of  the  small-pox.' 

]n  the  course  of  a  week,  the  prince  was  so  much  amended,  that  the 
promised  pageant  of  the  fireworks  on  the  Thames  was  shown  off^  to 
celebrate  his  birth  and  the  queen's  recovery.  The  exhibition  was  very 
splendid,  consisting  of  sevpral  thousand  fire-balloons,  that  were  shot  up 
in  the  air,  and  then,  scattering  into  various  figures,  fell  into  the  river; 
there  were  several  stately  pyramids,  and  many  statues  and  devices,  among 
which,  were  two  large  figures,  representing  Loyalty  and  Fecundity.' 
The  emblem  of  the  latter,  a  hen  and  chickens,  was  scarcely  applicable 
to  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  one  feeble  babe — the  only  survivor  of  fi^e 
ephemeral  hopes.  The  frequent  reports  of  his  death  rendered  it  nece*- 
Bary  io  show  the  prince  again  in  public,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  paiks 
every  day.  "The  lady  marquess  of  Powis,  gouvernante  to  the  prince," 
writes  the  Ellis  correspondent,  "  hath  taught  his  royal  highness  a  way 
to  ask  already,  for,  a  few  days  ago,  his  royal  highness  was  brought  to 
the  king  with  a  petition  in  his  hand,  desiring  that  two  hundred  hackney 
coaches  may  be  added  to  the  four  hundred  now  licensed,  but  that  the 

'  Dated  July  6th,  1688.     From  Dr.  Birch's  Extracts,  printed  by  sir  Henry  Ellit 
in  his  Royal  Letters.     First  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  348. 

*  Clarendon^  Diary.  '  Ellis  Correspondence. 

*  Dairymple's  Appendix.  *  Letter  of  princess  Anrte 
'ElVis  Correspondence.                                            '    *Ibid.     Eveiya. 
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revenue  for  that  said  two  hundred  might  be  applied  towards  the  deeding 
»iid  breeding  of  foundling  children.''  Thus,  we  see  that  the  first  idet 
of  establishing  a  foundling  hospital  in  England  emanated  from  the  nur- 
sery of  the  consort  of  James  II. ;  she  fondly  thought,  no  doubt,  to  en- 
dear her  infant  to  the  people,  by  connecting  his  name  with  a  benevolent 
mstitulion. 

Two  silver  medals  were  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the 
son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  d'Este.  One,  very  large,  with  the  profile 
bust  of  the  king  on  one  side,  and  the  queen  on  the  reverse.  It  is  a  most 
noble  work  of  art;  nothing  can  be  more  classical  and  graceful  than  the 
head  and  bust  of  the  queen.  Her  hair  is  wreathed  back,  in  a  Grecian 
fillet,  from  the  brow,  and  confined  with  strings  of  pearls ;  a  few  rich 
tresses  fall,  in  long  loose  ringlets,  from  the  low  braided  knot  behind. 
It  might  serve  for  the  head  of  a  Juno  or  a  Roman  emprer^.  The  in- 
tfcriptioii  is  Maria  D.  G.  Mag.  Bri.  Fran.  Et.  Hib.  Regina.  The  date, 
1688,  has  been,  by  some  carelessness,  reversed,  and  stands  thus,  8891. 
King  James  is  represented  in  a  Roman  dress,  with  long  flowing  hair, 
and  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  other  medal,  which  is  in  honour  of  the 
royal  infant,  represents  him  as  a  naval  prince,  seated  on  a  cushion  on 
the  sea-shore,  with  ships  in  the  distance.  Two  angels  suspend  the 
coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales  over  his  head,  and  appear  sounding  notes 
of  triumph  with  their  trumpets.  On  the  leverse,  a  shield  with  a  label 
of  three  points,  charged  with  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  France,  is  supported  between  four  angels;  one  bears  the  three- 
plumed  crest — the  other,  the  arms  of  a  prince  of  Wales, 

Although  the  royal  infant  had  been  prayed  for  in  his  sister  Mary's 
chapel  at  the  Hague,  by  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales,'  and  every  mark 
of  ceremonial  .respect  had  been  paid,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth,  by 
William  of  Orange,  James  could  not  be  derpived  as  to  ihe  inimical  feel- 
ings with  which  his  son  was  regarded  in  that  court,  it  was  from  the 
Dutch  press  that  all  the  coarse  revolting  libels  branding  his  birth  as  an 
imposition, and  throwing  the  most  odious  imputations  on  the  queen,  had 
emanated.^  One  of  William's  agents,  a  Dutch  burgomaster  named  Ouiri 
*  had  been  detected,  at  Rome,  by  the  Frencii  ambassador,  cardinal  D^Etrees, 
in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  pope's  secretary,  cpunt  Cassoni, 
with  whom  he  communicated  in  the  disguise  of  a  vender  of  artificial 
fruits.  One  day,  he  was,  by  the  cardinal's  contrivance,  knocked  down 
and  robbed  of  his  basket  of  wares.  The  cardinal,  at  first  deceived  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fruit,  thought  his  informers  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  that  Cassoni  patronised  him  as  an  artist  only.  However, 
the  person  by  whom  they  had  been  captured,  cut  them  open,  and  showed 
that  they  were  filled  with  the  seeds  of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  and  tlie 
projected  revolution  of  England,  contained  on  slips  of  paper  written  n 
cypher,  and  twisted  round  the  wires  which,  covered  with  green  silk, 
iipported  the  fabric  of  lemons,  grapes,  figs,  &.c.  The  most  importanl 
of  these  was,  the  pope's  promise  to  supply  the  emperor  with  large  suiof 

*  L«ttc»r  of  Mary,  prinre^s  of  Omnge,  in  Dalrymplc^s  Appendix.     Burncu 

*  PamphletB  of  the  Times. 
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of  money,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  prince  of  Orange.    D'Elree^'* 
Bgenl  succeeded  in  picking  the  lx>ck  of  Cassoni's  cabinet,  and  found  there 
a  paper  which  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  pope,  implying  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  taking  the  command  of  the  imperial  forces,  was  but 
a  pretext  to  cover  his  designs  on  England,  and  that  he  had  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  the  English,  to  put  to  death  the  king,  and  the  child 
of  which  the  queen  was  pregnant,  if  a  son,  in  order  to  place  himself  and 
the  p>rincess  on  the  throne.     The  cardinal  lost  no  time  in  communica^ 
ting  this  discovery  to  lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  despatched  two  cou- 
riers to  his  master  with  the  news.'     James,  at  the  time,  appears  only  to 
have  regarded  it  as  a  diplomatic  trick  of  France,  being  well  aware  that 
it  was  pari  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of  his  good  cousin  Louis  to  embroil 
him  with  his  son-in-law  and  natural  ally,  William.     It  was  not  till  the 
truth  of  the  first  part  of  the  intelligence  was  fatally  confirmed,  that  he 
allowed  the  latter  to  make  any  impression  on  his  mind.     His  reply  to 
William's  deceitful  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
appears,  nevertheless,  indicative,  by  its  coldness  and  stern  brevity,  of 
distrust,  especially  the  significant  concluding  line  :-— 

KiKO  Jamis  to  thb  Pnivcx  of  Oraxok. 

"July  22,  1.38S. 
"I  have  had  years  by  M.  Zulestein,  who  has,  as  we!l  as  your  letter,  assured 
me  of  the  part  you  take,  on  the  birth  of  my  son.     I  would  not  have  him  return 
without  writing  to  you  by  him,  to  assure  you  I  shall  always  be  as  kind  to  yot  as 
you  can  with  reason  expect."  ■ 

The  queen,  unsuspicious  as  she  was  by  nature,  and  always  ready  to 
hope  and  believe  the  best  of  every  one,  writes  in  a  more  friendly  tone, 
as  if  willing  to  give  William  credit  for  feeling  all  that  his  silvery-tongued 
envoy  had  expressed,  of  sympathy  in  her  maternal  joy.  Her  letter  is 
as  follows  :— 

Mart  of  Modxita  to  trb  Priitcb  op  Oraitob. 

"St  James's,  July  24,  1688. 
*^The  compliments  Mr.  Zulestein  made  me  from  you,  and  the  letter  he  brouf^ht, 
are  so  obliging,  tliat  I  know  not  which  way  to  begin  to  give  you  thanks  for  it.  I 
hope  be  will  help  me  to  assure  you  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  it,  and  that  I  de- 
•ire  nothing  more  than  the  continuance  of  your  friendship,  which  I  am  sure  mine 
shall  always  one  way  deservOf  by  being,  with  all  the  sincerity  imaginable,  truly 
you.V  M.  R." 

From  the  princess  of  Orange,  Mary  Beatrice  expected  letters  more  in 
iccof)ance  with  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between  them  in  their 
early  days,  when  they  lived  together  like  two  fond  sisters,  rather  than 
step-mother  and  daughter.  The  affections  of  the  Italian  princess,  were 
of  an  ardent  character;  she  had  loved  the  princess  Mary  with  all  her 
heart,  and  shv  was  piqued  that  Mary  did  not  express  any  tenderness  to- 
wards her  infant  boy,  whom,  with  the  egotism  of  doting  maternity,  she 
thought  ought  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  all  the  world.  If  the  queen 
\Ad  possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  one  of  ths 
most  important  lessons  royalty  can  learn,  she  would  not  have  wished  ie 

*  See  the  letters  of  cardinal  d'Etr^es,  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
■Dalrymple's  Appendix.  'Ibid. 
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inquire  loo  closely  iiuo  the  feelings  of  the  wife  of  so  ambitious  a  prince 
Bs  William,  towards  a  brotlier  who  appeared  born  for  the  especial  pur 
pose  of  depriving  her  of  tiie  reversion  of  a  lliree-fold  diadem.  P<Thaps 
Mary,  in  the  first  glow  of  natural  affection,  had  been  accustomed  to  pet 
and  caress  the  royal  infants  that  had  been  born  to  her  youthful  step- 
mother, while  they  lived  together  in  St.  Jameses  palace,  and  had  regarded 
them,  not  as  rivals,  but  as  beloved  playthings;  and  the  queen  could  not 
perceive  that  the  case  was  widely  different  as  regarded  the  longrdelayed 
birih  of  an  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  Mary  Beatrice  was  not  only  so 
simple  as  to  impute  the  coldness  of  the  princess  of  Orange  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  affection  towards  herself,  but  to  address  some  tender  expostula- 
tions to  her  on  the  subject,  in  a  letter  dated  Windsor,  July  31st,  telling 
her,  she  suspected  that  she  had  not  so  much  kindness  for  her  as  she 
used  to  have.  "  And  the  reason  I  have  to  think  so,"  pursues  the  royal 
mother,  ^^  is  (for  since  I  have  begun  1  must  tell  you  all  the  truth,)  that 
since  1  have  been  brought  to  bed,  you  have  never  once  in  your  letters 
to  me,  taken  the  least  notice  of  my  son,  no  more  than  if  he  had  never 
been  born,  only  in  that  which  M.  Zulestein  brought,  which  I  look  upon 
as  a  compliment  that  you  could  not  avoid,  though  1  should  not  have 
taken  it  so,  if  even  you  had  named  him  afterwards." '  If  any  real  doubts 
had  been  felt  by  the  princess  of  Orange,  as  to  the  claims  of  the  infant  to 
her  sisterly  affection,  surely  the  queen  afforded  her  a  decided  opportunity 
for  mentioning  the  suspicions  that  the  princess  Anne  had  endeavoured  to 
insinuate  as  to  his  being  the  genuine  offspring  of  th^ir  majesties. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  highly  gratified  with  the  papal  brief  or  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  the  head  of  her  church  on  the  bir^h  of  her  son*  assur- 
ing her  that  that  great  blessing  had  been  obtained  from  Heavr.n  by  his 
fervent  prayers  and  supplications  in  her  behalf  Her  irajesty  was  so  polite 
as  to  take  this  for  fact,  and  forgetting  all  the  personal  affronts  and  politi- 
cal ill  offices  which  that  pontiff  had  put  both  on  he  -self  as  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Este,  and  on  the  king  her  husband  as  *iie  friend  of  Louis 
XIV.,  responded  in  the  following  dutiful  epistle  :— 

Mart  Beatricb  to  thb  Pops. 

"As  great  as  my  joy  has  been  for  the  much  sighed  for  birtPi  of  a  son,  it  is  sig 
nally  increased  by  the  benign  part  whicii  your  holiness  has  taken  in  it,  showo 
lo  me  witli  such  tender  marks  of  afleciion  in  your  much  prized  briel  (apostolic 
letter),  which  has  rejoiced  me  more  ihan  aught  beside,  seeing  that  he  (the  prince) 
is  the  fruit  of  those  pious  vows  and  prayers  which  have  obtained  from  Heaven 
this  unexpected  blessing,  whence  there  springs  within  me  a  well  founded  hope 
that  the  same  fervent  prayers  of  your  holiness,  that  have  procured  me  this  pre- 
cious gift,  will  be  still  powerful  to  preserve  him,  to  the  glory  of  Gcd,  wjd  for  the 
exaltation  of  his  holy  church.  For  this  purpose,  relying  on  the  benignity  of  your 
hoh'ness  to  grant  die  same  to  me,  I  prostrate  myself,  witli  my  royal  bal}e,  at  yoor 
holy  feet,  entreating  that  your  holiiiess's  apostolical  benedictioQ  may  be  bestowed 
on  lx)th  of  U8. 

"Your  most  obedient  daughter,  Mabij  R- 

"At  Ixjndon,  tlie  3d  of  August,  1688."* 

>  Extracts  from  Dr.  Birchs  iMSS,  published  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  Royal  Letters; 
llr^«l  series,  vol.  iii.  , 

'From  the  oricinal  Italian,  printed  in  the  Notes  of  Mackintosh's  Hi»lo»'y  o('M 

devolution  of  lobS. 
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For  the  first  two  months,  the  existence  of  this  "  clearest  boon  of  Hea- 
ren,"  as  the  royal  parents  called  their  son,  appeared  to  hang  on  a  tenure, 
to  the  full  as  precarious  as  ihe  ephemeral  lives  of  the  other  infants,  whose 
births  had  tantalized  Mary  Beatrice  with  maternal  hopes  and  fears.  Those 
children  having  been  nourished  at  the  breast,  it  was  conjectured  that^  for 
Bome  constitutional  reason,  the  natural  aliment  was  prejudicial  io  her  ma- 
jesty's ofi^pring,  and  they  determined  to  bring  the  prince  of  Wales  up  by 
hand.    '*  This  morning,"  says  the  nuncio,'  '*  1  have  had  the  honour  of  see- 
ing him  whilst  they  gave  him  his  food,  wliich  he  look  with  a  good  appe- 
tite; he  appears  to  me  very  well  complexioned  and  well  made.    The  said 
ailment  is  called  waiter  gruell;  it  is  composed  of  barley-flour,  water,  aad 
sugar,  to  which  a  few  currants  are  sometimes  added."     A  very  unsuit- 
able condiment  for  a  tender  infant,  as  the  result  proved ;  violent  fits  of 
indigestion  produced  inflammalion  and  other  dangerous  symptoms,  and 
be  was  sent  to  Richmond  for  a  change  of  air;  but  as  they  continued  to 
feed  him  on  currant  gruel,  he  grew  from  bad  to  worse.    "  The  young 
prince  lives  on,"  writes  the  Ellis  correspondent,  ^  but  is  a  weakly  infant, 
at  Richmond."    The  queen,  who  was  going  to  Bath,  deferred  her  jour- 
ney, and  came  frequently  to  see  him.     She  attributed  his  illness  to  the 
want  of  a  nurse,  and  the  improper  food  with  which  they  were  poison- 
ing rather  than  nourishing  him.    ^''The  state  to  which  I  saw  my  son  re- 
duced by  this  fine  experiment,"  says  her  majesty.*  "  would  deter  me  from 
ever  allowing  it  to  be  tried  on  the  children  of  others.    When  he  had  been 
fed  in   this  way  till  he  was  about  six  weeks  old,  he  became  so  danger- 
ously ill  with  colic,  attended  with  vomiting  and  convulsions,  that  they 
thought  every  sigh  would  be  his  last.     We  had  sent  him  to  Richmond, 
a  country-house,  to  be   brought  up  under  the  care  of  lady  Powis,  his 
governess,  and  he  got  so  much  worse,  that  she  expected   every  mo- 
ment to  be  his  last.     1  got  into  my  coach  with  the  determination  of 
going  to  him  at  all  events.    Ludy  Powis  had  sent  word  to  us,  that  if  the 
*ufant  died,  she  would  despatch  a  courier  to  spare  us  from  the  shock  of 
coming  to  the  house  where  he  was.     Every  man  we  met  by  the  way  ] 
dreaded  was  that  courier."     King  James  accompanied  his  anxious  con- 
sort on  this  journey,  and    participated   in  all  her  solicitude  and  fears. 
When  the  royal  parents  reached  the  river  side,  they  feared  to  cross,  and 
sent  a  messenger  forward  to  inquire  whether  their  son  were  alive,  that 
they  might  not  have  the  additional  afl^liction  of  seeing  him  if  he  wcr^ 
dead.     After  a  brief  but  agonizing  pause  of  su$«pense,  word  was  brough 
to  them,  ''The  prince  is  yet  alive,"  and  they  ventured  over.'     ^''  Wher* 
we  arrived,"  continues  the  queen,  "  we  found  my  son  still  living.     I 
asiked  the  physicians, '  If  they  had  yet  hopes  of  doing  anything  for  him  ?' 
They  all  told  us, '  they  reckoned  him  as  dead.'     I  sent  into  the  villagu 
in  quest  of  a  wet-nurse  (she  who  suckled  him).     I  gave  him  that  nurse; 
he  took  her  milk;  it  revived  him,  and  she  has  happily  reared  him;  but 
this  peril  was  not   the  least  of  those  which  have  befallen  him  in  the 

'Count  d'Adda's  letter,  June  28tli,  in  Mackintosh's  Appendix. 
*In  a  conversation  with   the  nuns  of  Chaillot.     MS.  Archives  au  Royaume  df 
France. 
*  Life  of  King  James. 
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coune  of  his  history,  which,  like  ours,  will  appear,  to  those  who  shall 
read  it  hereafter,  like  romance." '  The  same  morning  camo  colonel 
Sands,  the  equerry  of  the  princess  Anne,  from  Tunbridge-wells,  chaqwed 
with  a  complimentary  inquiry  after  the  health  of  the  prince  of  Walw, 
her  brother.  Ilis  real  mission  was  that  of  a  creeping  spy.  He  arrived 
immediately  after  their  majesties,  and  encountered  the  queen  coming  from 
her  sick  infantas  apartments,  with  her  eyes  swollen  with  excesaive  weep- 
ing, having  altogetiier  the  appearance  of  the  most  passionate  grief.  She 
passed  on  without  speaking  or  noticing  him,  and  went  to  her  own  cham- 
ber. This  was  evidently  when  the  prince  had  been  gtven  up  by  the 
physicians,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  village  nurse.  Sands,  concluding 
from  what  he  had  seen  that  the  little  prince  was  in  the  agonies  of  deatlif 
stole  unobserved  into  the  nursery,  where,  if  he  is  to  be  credited,  he  saw 
Mrs.  Delabadie,  the  nurse,  kneeling  beside  the  cradle,  with  her  hood  drawn 
round  her  face,  weeping  and  lamenting  over  a  pale,  livid,  and  apparently 
dying  infant,  whose  features  were  spotted  and  convulsed ;  but  before 
he  got  more  than  a  transient  glimpse,  lady  Strickland  came  flying  out  of 
the  inner  ropm,  in  a  great  passion,  asked  him,  angrily,  ^^  What  he  did  in 
her  prince's  nursery  .?"  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  unceremoniously 
pushed  him  out.'  Lady  Strickland  has,  in  consequence,  been  described 
as  a  notable  virago — a  character  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the 
sweet  and  feminin6  expression  of  her  face  in  Lely's  beautiful  portrait  of 
her  at  Sizergh  castle ;  but,  even  if  it  be  true  that  ahe  expelled  the  prowl- 
ing spy  with  lively  demonstrations  of  contempt,  when  she  found  him 
hovering,  like  a  vulture  on  the  scent  of  death,  so  near  her  royal  charge, 
Hhe  only  treated  him  according  to  his  deserts. 

Sands  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  that  as  he  was  retiring,  he  met  the  king,  who 
asked  him  with  a  troubled  countenance,  ^  if  he  had  seen  the  prince?"^ 
Sands,  according  to  his  own  account,  told  his  sovereign  an  untruth,  by 
replying,  that  '^  he  had  not,"  although  aware  that  he  must  stand  con- 
victed of  the  falsehood  as  soon  as  lady  Stricklaud  should  make  her 
report  of  his  intrusion  into  the  royal  nursery.  He  has  written  himself 
down,  at  any  rate,  as  a  shameless  and  unscrupulons  violator  of  the 
truth,  and  in  the  same  spirit  goes  on  to  say  that  the  king's  countenance 
cleared  up,  that  he  invited  iiim  to  dinner;  and  after  dinner,  bade  hini  ^go 
and  see  the  prince,  who  was  better;  but,  on  being  conducted  into  the 
nursery,  he  saw  in  the  royal  cradle  a  fine  lovely  babe,  very  different 
from  that  which  he  had  got  a  glimpse  of  in  the  morning;  so  that  be 
▼erily  believed  it  was  not  the  same  child,  but  one  that  had  been  substi* 
tuted  in  the  place  of  it :  for  it  was  very  lively,  and  playing  with  the 
fringe  of  the  cradle-quill."*  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  atali,ii 
is  probable  tiiat  the  colonel  saw  the  royal  infant  in  the  agonies  of  a  coo- 
vulsion-fit  in  the  morning,  and  that  when  he  saw  it  again  in  the  afte^  ' 

'This  ncroimt  was  ri'conled  from  llie  lips  of  the  royal  mother  by  one  of  ibf 
iifiters  of  Chaillot,  in  the  year  171*2,  and  was  introrhu-ed  hy  the  converiaiion 
having  inrned  on  tlie  proposed  foundation  of  a  hospital  at  Paris  for  brinning  uf 
Uifanis  on  the  np>k  of  goatfl  and  asses. — MS.  Memorials  of  Alary  of  Modem 
A.rohive»  du  Royaunie. 

*  Olarnixon  '  Ibid 
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noon  it  was  after  it  had  received  the  nourishment  for  which  it  had  pined, 
and  a  favourable  change  had  taken  place :  the  distortion  of  the  features 
had  relaxed,  and  the  blackness  disappeared,  which,  allowin^j^  for  the  ex- 
aggeration of  an  untruthful  person,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
change  in  its  aspect.  The  animation  of  the  lately-suffering  babe,  and  its 
alleged  employment  of  playing  with  the  fringe  of  the  counterpane,  is 
Boi  so  easy  to  reconcile  with  natural  causes,  as  no  infant  of  that  tender 
age  is  wont  to  display  that  sort  of  intelligence.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
colonel  Sands  pretended  that  the  real  prince  of  Wales  died  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  the  lively  boy  he  saw  in  the  afternoon  was  substituted  in 
his  place.',  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  added  to  this  story  the  ^nwe 
context  that  the  royal  infant,  who,  according  to  his  account  and  Burnet's, 
bad  almost  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  was  buried  very  privately  at  Chis- 
wick.  The  princess  Anne,  though  she  greatly  patronised  the  romance 
of  the  warming-pan,  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  colonel  Sands'  nur« 
aery-tale,  till,  in  her  latter  years,  she  began  to  discourage  those  about 
her  from  repeating  it,  by  saying,  ^^  she  thought  colonel  Sands  must  have 
been  mistaken."  Burnet  has  represented  this  prince  of  Wales  as  the 
fruit  of  six  difierent  impostures.' 

The  nurse  whom  the  queen,  prompted  by  the  powerful  instincts  of 
maternity,  had  introduced  to  her  sufiering  infant  to  supply  those  wants 
which  the  cruel  restraints  of  royalty  had  ^eprived  herself  of  the  sweet 
office  of  relieving,  was  the  wife  of  a  tile-maker  ^t  Richmond.  She  came 
in  her  cloth  petticoat  and  waistcoat,  with  old  shoes  and  no  stockings,' 
but  being  a  healthy  honest  person,  she  was  approved  by  the  doctors, 
and  still  more  so  by  the  little  pi^tient,  to  whom  she  proved  of  more  ser- 
▼ice  than  all  the  physicians  in  his  august  father's  realm.  She  imme- 
diately became  an  object  of  the  royal  gratitude  and  bounty ;  gold,  of 
which  she  was  too  unsophisticated  a  child  of  nature  to  comprehend  the 
value,  was  showered  upon  her,  and  her  coarse  weeds  were  exchanged 
for  garments  more  meet  to  come  in  contact  with  the  precious  nursling 
who  was  so  daintily  lapped  in  purple  and  fine  linen;  but  these  changes 
were  gradually  and  cautiously  made.  ^  She  is  new  rigged  out  by  de- 
grees,'^ writes  one  of  the  courtiers,  ^'  that  the  surprise  may  not  alter  her 
in  her  duty  and  care;  a  lUO/.  per  annum  is  already  settled  upon  her, and 
two  or  three  hundred  guineas  already  given,  which  she  says  she  knows 
not  what  to  do  with,**'* 

The  queen  remained  with  her  boy,  at  Richmond,  till  the  9th  of  August, 
when  he  was  considered  sufHciently  recovered  to  accompany  her  to  Wind- 
sor, and  she  determined  never  again  to  allow  him  to  be  separated  from 
her.  "  On  Saturday  last,"  writes  the  Ellis  correspondent,  *'  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  o(  Wales  was  removed  from  Richmond  to  Windsor,  wiiere 
he  is  lodged  in  the  princess  of  Denmark's  house,  which  was  Mrs.  Ellen 
Gwynne^s,  and  is  well  recovered  of  his  late  indisposition,  to  the  joy  of 
the  whole  court.  His  highness's  nurse  is  also  in  good  health  and  good 
plight,  being  kept  to  her  old  diet  and  exercise.   She  hath  also  \  goveriieti 

*  Oidmizon. 

*  See  Smollett's  Comments  ia  Mb  History  of  England.     Reign  ai   James  II. 

*  Ellis  Correspondence.  *  Ibid 
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tllowef]  her,  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  who  is  with  her  nii^ht  and  daj,  u 
home  and  abroad.^' '  Many  pretty  stories  of  the  simplicity  and  innoeency 
%>f  this  nurse,  were  circulated  in  the  court'  Other  tales  of  a  less  inno- 
cent character,  connected  with  the  prince  and  his  foster-mother,  wei*. 
spread  by  the  restless  malignity  of  the  faction  that  had  conspired,  loaf 
before  his  birth,  to  deprive  him  of  his  regal  inheritance.  It  was  said  tba 
the  tile-maker's  wife  was  the  real  mother  of  the  infant,  who  was  cradled 
in  state  at  Windsor,  for  whom,  like  the  mother  of  Moses,  she  had  been 
cunningly  called  to  perform  the  office  of  a  nurse.* 

The  likeness  of  the  young  prince  to  both  his  parents,  was  so  remark- 
able, that  it  «eemed  as  if  ^^  the  good  goddess  Nature,"  had  resolved  that 
ne  should  carry  in  his  face  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  his  lineage.  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  long  after  the  revolution  had  fixed  William  and  Mary 
on  the  throne,  having  gone  down  to  Oxford  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Wallis,  while  that  gentleman  was  sitting  to  him,  on  hearing  him  repeal 
one  of  the  absurd  inventions  of  Lloyd  touching  the  birth  of  the  disin- 
herited prince  of  Wales,  stating  ^  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  bricklayer's 
wife,'*  burst  into  the  following  indignant  oration  in  con  trad  i^'tion  to  this 
assertion ;  ^  Vat  de  devil !  de  prince  of  Wales  de  son  of  ae  orickbat  on- 
man  !  It  is  von  lie.  I  am  not.  of  his  party,  nor  shall  not  be  for  him.  1 
am  satisfied  with  what  de  parliament  has  dohC;«  but  I  must  tell  you  what 
I  am  sure  of,  and  in  what  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  m^  fader  and  modir 
have  sat  to  me  about  thirty-six  time  a-piece,  and  I  know  every  line  and 
bit  in  their  faces.  I  could  paint  king  James  just  now  by  memory.  I 
say  the  child  is  so  like  both,  that  there  is  not  a  feature  in  his  face  but 
what  belongs  either  to  father  or  mother;  this  I  am  sure  of,  and,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  an  oath,  ^^  I  cannot  be  mistaken !  Nay,  the  nails  of  his 
fingers  are  his  moder%  de  queen  that  was.  Doctor,  you  may  be  out  in 
your  letters,  but,"  and  here  he  repeated  his  strong  asseveration,  ^  I  can't 
be  out  in  my  lines!"* 

The  queen,  deeply  piqued  by  the  coolness  of  the  princess  of  Orange, 
when  reluctantly  compelled  to  mention  the  prince  of  Wales,  was 
prompted,  by  the  fond  weakness  of  maternity,  to  expostulate  with  her 
on  her  want  of  affection  for  her  unwelcome  brother;  in  answer  to  the 
princesses  letter,  by  the  post,  she  writes : — 

"Windsor,  August  17. 
**  Even  in  this  last  letter,  by  the  way  you  speak  of  my  son,  and  the  formtl 
nanie  you  call  him  by,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  thoughts  I  had  before,  that  yoo 
have  for  him  the  last  indifTerence.  The  king  has  often  told  me,  with  a  grc«( 
deal  of  trouble,  that  as  oAen  as  he  has  mentioned  his  son  in  his  letters  to  you, 
yon  neyer  once  answered  anything  concerning  him."*  _ 

*  Ellis  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  *  Sir  John  firamston's  Autobiography. 
'Political  pamphlets  and  squibs  of  the  time. 

*  Thome  corroborates  tliis  account  in  his  diary,  and  adds  that  sir  Godfrey  KrV 
ler  said,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  whose  names  he  quotes,  that  on  ibt 
light  of  the  picture  of  the  prince  of  Wales  that  was  sent  from  Paris  to  Londooi 
be  was  fully  satisfied  of  that  which  others  seemed  to  doubt,  having  perfect  know* 
ledg«  of  the  lines  and  features  of  the  faces  of  both  king  James  and  queen  Mtry 
fUwHnson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  See  also  Cane's  letter  in  Ac 
fwey,  vol.  i» .  p.  136-7,  and  Thome's  Diary. 

'  Ihrcb's  Extracts,  in  Ellis's  Royal  Letters,  first  senea,  toI.  iii,  p.  340. 
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The  princess  of  Orange  has  endorsed  this  tender  hut  reprDachful  lettei 
wilh  this  cautious  sentence — answered,  ^*  that  all  the  king's  children  shal 
ever  find  as  much  aileciion  and  kindness  fronti  me  as  can  be  expectec 
from  children  of  the  same  father." 

The  parental  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  king  and  queen  for  the  health 
of  their  son,  appear  to  have  been  so  engrossing,  as  to  have  distracted 
their  attention  from  every  other  subject.  They  entered  his  nursery, 
iod  shut  out  the  world  and  its  turmoils,  while  every  day  brought  the 
gathering  of  the  storm-clouds  nearer.  The  king  of  France  sent  Bonre- 
paux  once  more  to  warn  king  James  that  the  Dutch  armament  was  to 
be  directed  against  his  coasts,  and  that  not  only  the  emperor,  but  the 
pope,  and  many  of  his  own  subjects,  were  confederate  with, his  son-in- 
law  against  him,  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  his  offer  of  French  ships 
and  forces  for  his  defence.  James  haughtily  refused  the  proffered  suc- 
cours,' and  obstinately  refused  to  give  credence  to  the  agonizing  truth^ 
that  ambition  had  power  to  rend  asunder  the  close  ties  with  which 
Heaven  had  united  him,  with  those  who  were  compassing  his  destruc- 
tion. The  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  when  betrayed  by  his  servants, 
had  said,  ^'  1  die,  because  J  have  not  known  how  to  suspect."  James 
fell,  because  he  could  not  believe  that  his  own  children  were  capiible  of 
incurring  the  guilt  of  parricide.  That  he  imputed  different  feelings  to 
Mary,  may  be  gathered  from  his  frequent  and  tender  appeals  to  her  filia' 
duty  and  aflection,  from  the  time  when  the  veil  was  at  last  forcibly  re- 
moved from  his  eyes  as  regarded  the  purpose  of  William's  hostile  pre- 
parations. With  the  fond  weakness  of  parental  love,  he  fancied  her  into 
the  passive  toy  or  reluctant  victim  of  a  selfish  and  arbitrary  consort,  and 
wrote  to  her  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  Anne  he  never  doubted.  William 
Penn,  always  a  faithful,  and  generally  a  wise  counsellor,  advised  his 
majesty  to  summon  a  parliament.  James  declared  his  intention  to  do 
so,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  father  Petre,  and  issued  the  writ,  August 
24th,  for  it  to  meet  on  the  17th  of  November;  he  had  delayed  it  luo 
long.  Sir  Roger  Strickland,  the  vice-admiral  of  England,  sent  an  ex- 
press from  the  Downs,  September  18th,  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in 
sight.  Up  to  that  moment,  James  had  remained  unconvinced  that  the 
naval  armament  of  his  son-in-law  was  preparing  for  his  destruction.  He 
had  written  on  the  preceding  day  to  William : — 

"I  arn  sorry  there  is  so  much  likelihood  of  war  on  the  Bhine,  nobody  wishing 
more  tha  peace  of'  Kurope  than  myself.  I  intend  to  go  lo-morrow  to  LondoHi 
and  next  day  to  Chatham,  to  see  the  condition  of  the  new  batteries  I  have  madtf 
on  the  Medway,  and  njy  ships  there.  The  queen  and  my  son  are  to  be  at  Lon 
don  on  Thursday,  which  is  all  I  shall  say,  but  that  you  shall  find  me  as  kind  to 
yon  as  you  can  expect.'* 

This  Imter  is  superscribed,  "For  my  sonne  the  prince  of  Orange." 

James  had  relied  on  his  daughter's  assurance,  that  the  hostile  prepa- 
rations  of  the  prince  were  to  be  employed  against  France.  As  soon  a« 
he  had  read  Strickland's  despatch,  he  hurried  from  Windsor  to  London 
and  Chatham,  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  leaving  thi 

*  Letters  of  Bonrepaux,  in  Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 
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queen  to  follow  with  her  boyj  They  met  at  Whitehall  on  the  20iL 
with  boding  hearts.  The  queen  held  her  court  on  the  Sunday  evening; 
Bhe  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  nobility  :  "  that  evening,"  lord  Cla- 
rendon says,  *^  I  waited  on  the  queen.  She  asked  me  '  where  I  had  been^ 
that  she  had  not  seen  me  a  great  while  ?'  I  said, '  her  majesty  had  been 
but  three  days  in  town.'  She  answered, '  she  loved  to  see  her  friends^ 
and  bade  me  come  often  to  her."''  The  next  day,  James  told  his 
brother-in-law.  Clarendon, ''  that  the  Dutch  were  now  coming  to  invade 
England  in  good  earnest."  "I  presumed  to  ask  him,"  says  the  earl, 
"  if  he  rsaily  believed  it.?  To  which  the  king  replied  with  warmth, 'Do 
[  see  you,  my  lord !'  And  then,  after  speaking  of  the  numbers  already 
shipped,  he  added,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness,  'and  now,  my  lord, 
I  shall  see  what  your  church  of  England  men  will  do.'  'Andyoui 
majesty  will  see  that  they  will  behave  themselves  like  honest  men,'" 
rejoined  Clarendon,  "'though  they  have  been  somewhat  severely  used 
of  late.' "  The  same  day,  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  came  to  make 
a  dutiful  compliment  to  the  king  and  queen  on  their  return  from  Wind- 
sor. James  received  them  graciously,  and  noticed  the  report  of  the 
expected  Dutch  invasion,  bidding  them  not  be  concerned,  for  he  would 
stand  for  them,  as  he  trusted  they  would  by  him. 

Ft  was  generally  reported,  at  this  time,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
her  majesty  being  again  likely  to  increase  the  royal  family.*  Mary 
Beatrice  continued  to  correspond  with  the  princess  of  Orange  at  this 
agitating  period.  On  the  2 1st,  she  apologizes  for  not  having  written 
on  the  last  post-day,  because  the  princess  Anne  came  to  see  her  after  an 
absence  of  two  months.'  The  last  birth-dav  commemoration  in  honour 
of  Mary  Beatrice,  ever  celebrated  in  the  British  court,  was  on  the  25th 
of  September;  this  year,  instead  of  the  5th  of  October,  O.  S.,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  It  was  observed  with  all  the  usual  tokens  of  rejoicing 
— ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  festivities,  and  a  splendid  court  ball.*  Hol- 
low and  joyless  gaiety  !  the  Dutch  fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coast,  and 
every  one  awaited  the  event  in  breathless  suspense — no  one  with  a  more 
anxious  heart  than  the  queen.  She  wrote  a  touching  and  very  temperate 
letter  to  her  royal  step-daughter  and  once-loving  companion,  the  princess 
of  Orange,  telling  her  "  that  it  was  reported,  and  had  been  for  a  long 
time,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  coming  over  with  an  army;  but 
that,  till  lately,  she  had  not  believed  it  possible,  and  that  it  was  also  said 
that  her  royal  highness  was  coming  over  with  him.  This  her  majesty 
protested  '*  she  never  would  believe,  knowing  her  to  be  loo  good  to  per- 
form such  a  thing  against  the  worst  of  fathers,  much  less  against  the 
best,  who,  she  believed,  had  loved  her  better  than  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren."* Any  appeal  to  the  natural  afll^ctions  and  filial  duly  of  th€ 
princess  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  unavailing ;  yet  Mary  Bea- 
irice  wrote  again  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart  to  her  apathetic  co-rs- 
^pondcnt,  though  she  acknowledged  that  she  dared  not  trust  herself  ta 

*  Ellis  Corrcfjpondence.  ,  *Ibid» 

*  Birch's  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Mary  d'Est^. 

*  TRilis  Correspondence. 

'  Bi:  ell's  Extracts  in  sir  Henry  Ellis's  Royal  Letters. 
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pp^ak  on  tlmt  which  occupied  her  whole  thoughts.  '^  F  donU  well  know 
\%h»it  to  say,^'  oheerves  the  agitated  consort  of  James  If  ;  ^^  dissemble 
cannot;  and  if  I  enter  upon  the  Fubject  that  fdls  everj'hody^s  mind,  I 
Bin  afraid  of  saying  too  much,  and  therefore  I  think  the  best  way  is  to 
Bay  nothing.'' '  It  is  not  often  that  queens  unveil  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  a  wounded  and  perturbed  spirit  with  the  chihl-like  simplicity  of 
poor  Mary  d'Elst^.  This  letter,  apparently  the  last  the  queen  ever  wrote 
to  Mary  of  Orange,  is  dated  October  5th,  the  day  on  which  her  majesty 
completed  her  thirty-first  year,  an  anniversary  on  which  letters  of  a  far 
tliSereiii  character  had  been  heretofore  exchanged  by  these  two  royal 
Marys^  between  whom  the  rival  title  of  Mary  queen  of  Great  Britain  was 
BO  doon  to  be  disputed  King  James  waB,  meanwhile,  vainly  endeavour- 
i.ig  to  retrace  his  former  rash  steps,  an  ill-timed  proceeding  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  as  it  was  certain  to  be  construed  into  signs  of  fear,  and  it  waa 
only  by  preserving  a  bold  demeanour  that  he  could  hope  to  daunt  hi^ 
foes,  or  to  inspire  his  friends  with  confidence.  The  period  when  he 
could,  with  grace  and  dignity,  have  restored  charters,  published  pardons, 
and  promised  to  redress  all  grievances,  was  immediately  after  the  birth 
of  his  son;  but  he  had  allowed  the  golden  opportunity  to  pass,, of  en- 
dearing that  object  of  paternal  hope  and  promise  to  his  people,  by  mak- 
ing it  the  dove  of  a  renewed  covenant  with  them  —  a  pledge  of  hia 
intention  to  deserve  their  affections,  and  to  preserve  them  for  the  sake 
of  his  son. 

The  bishops  framed  a  loyal  form  of  prayer,  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches,  ^^  That  it  might  please  Almighty  God  to  defend  their  most 
gracious  king  in  this  time  of  danger,  and  to  give  his  holy  angels  charge 
over  him."  This  was  quite  as  much  as  James  had  any  right  to  expect 
of  his  protestant  hierarchy  ;  and,  considering  the  state  of  public  opinion 
at  that  time,  it  was  an  important  service.*  Every  day  the  aspect  of 
affiiirs  became  more  portentous,  and  still  the  king  of  France  persevered 
in  pressing  the  offer  of  his  fleet  and  army  on  James.  James  said,  ^^That 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  assisted  by  any  one  but  his  own  subjects.'  Ken- 
net  ascribes  the  continued  refusal  of  that  prince,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
profiered  succour,  to  the  operation  of  God's  especial  providence  Doubts 
less,  it  was  so ;  but  the  paternal  afiection  of  James  for  his  country  was 
the  means  whereby  that  protective  principle  worked.  The  last  of  our 
Stuart  kings  was  a  scurvy  politician,  a  defective  theologian,  an  infatuated 
fetlter,  and  a  despotic  prince;  but,  with  all  these  faults,  he  had  an  Eng- 
lish heart,  and  he  deemed  it  less  disgraceful  to  submit  to  the  humiliation 
of  courting  his  offended  prelates,  giving  up  the  contest  with  Oxford,  and 
doing  everything  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  than  to  be  the  means  of 
bringing  in  a  foreign  army  to  assist  him  in  working  out  his  will.  Hav 
ng  by  his  concessions,  ^nd  the  proclamation  that  the  elections  for  the 
parliament,  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  in  November,  were  to  be 
free  and  unbiassed,  deprived,  as  he  imagined,  his  subjects  of  an  excuse 
for  calling  in  foreign  aid  in  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  his  son-in-law 

*  fiircb's  Kxtracis  in  sir  Henry  Ellis's  Royal  Letters,  vol.  iii. 

*  Reports  of  Barillon,  Bonrepaux,  and  Life  of  James  II.     Autol  iograpny  of  t^< 
^nke  of  Berwick. 
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of  a  plausible  pretext  for  interference,  he  fancied  the  storra  might  pas 
over  without  involving  his  realm  in  a  civil  war.  But  he  was  bought  and 
Bold  by  his  cabinet,  and  his  enemies  were  those  that  ate  of  his  house- 
hold bread ;  treachery  pervaded  his  council-chamber,  and  from  meoce 
diffused  itself  through  every  department  of  his  government;  it  was  in 
his  garrisons,  his  army,  his  fleet ;  and  the  first  seeds  had  been  sown  by 
those  who  derived  their  being  from  himself,  his  daughters.  All  this 
was  known  by  almost  every  one  in  the  realm  but  himself  Evelyn  samt 
op  the  array  of  gloomy  portents,  by  which  the  birth-day  of  James  II. 
wa8  marked  at  this  crisis,  in  the  very  spirit  of  a  Roman  soothsayer, 
save  that  he  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  the  inference  to  which  he  points 
**  24th  of  October.  The  king's  birth-day.  No  guns  from  the  Tower, 
as  usual.  The  sun  eclipsed  at  its  rising.  This  day  signal  for  the  vic- 
tory of  William  the  Conqueror  over  Harold,  near  Battel,  in  Sussex. 
The  wind,  which  had  been  hitherto  west,  was  east  all  this  day.  Won- 
derful expectation  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Public  prayers  ordered  to  be  read 
in  the  churches  against  invasion.^' '  Fn  the  midst  of  these  alanns,  the 
king,  with  his  usual  want  of  tact,  caused  the  prince  of  Wales  to  be 
solemnly  named  in  the  catholic  chapel  of  St.  James's;  the  pope, 
represented  by  his  nuncio^  count  d'Adda,  being  godfather ;  the  queen- 
dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  godmother.'  Father  Ley  burn  ofliciated. 
This  ceremonial  is  noticed  by  one  of  the  court  in  these  words : — ^^The 
prince  of  Wales  was  christened  yesterday,  and  called  James  Francis 
Edward  —  pope's  nuncio  and  queen-dowager,  gossips.  The  catholic 
court  was  fine,  and  the  show  great.'' '  The  last  name,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  first,  was  dear  to  the  historic  memories  of  the  people,  as 
connected  with  the  glories  of  the  warlike  Plaiitagenet  sovereigns,  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince  and  the  early  promise  of  Edward  VI.;  but  James, 
instead  of  allowing  those  associations  to  operate  in  favour  of  his  son, 
thought  proper  to  specify  that  it  was  in  honour  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
—HI  monarch  who  stood  just  then  almost  as  much  at  discount  in  popular 
opinion  as  himself.  All  James's  notions,  except  that  of  universal  tolera- 
tion, were  six  centuries  behind  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  that 
he  was  a  century  and  a  half  too  early.  In  wanting  judgment  to  under- 
stand the  temper  of  the  times,  he  made  all  other  regal  sciences  useless. 
What  could  be  more  unwise  than  inflicting  on  the  heir  of  a  protestant 
realm,  a  godfather,  who  was  regarded  by  vulgar  bigotry  as  Satan's 
especial  vicegerent  upon  earth,  who  was  conventionally  anathematized 
and  defied  by  three-fourths  of  the  people,  and  whose  scaramouch  proxy 
was  annually  committed  to  the  flames,  in  company  with  that  of  Gay 
Fawkes,  at  the  national  atito-da-fe  of  the  5lh  of  November  ?  The  name 
of  Francis  had  ostensibly  been  given  to  the  prince,  in  compliment  to  hit 
uncle  of  Modena ;  but  Mary  Beatrice  had  also  a  spiritual  godfather  for 
her  son,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  whose  intercessions  she  considered  had 
>ieen  very  eflUcacious  in  obtaining  for  her  the  blessing  of  his  birth.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  supposed  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  i\m 
(iccasion,  her  majesty  sent  a  rich  oflfering  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto;  The 

Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p  656.  "Gazette.     Rapin.  '  Ellis  Corrcspoiidenof 
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Italian  education  of  Mary  d^&t^  had  rendered  her  unconscious  of  th« 
fact,  that  such  practices  are  regarded  by  the  protectant  world  as  acts  of 
idolatry,  by  the  musing  antiquarian  as  vestiges  of  the  superstitions  of 
remote  antiquitVi  lingering  in  a  land  where  votive  gifts  were  presented 
at  the  altars  of  Venus  and  Juno,  and  otlier  Pagan  deities.  The  earl  of 
Penh,  wi.cn  speaking  of  the  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  our  lady  of  Ia)- 
rettn,  says,  ^^6y-the- bye,  our  queen^s  is  the  richest  there  as  yet,  anr* 
will  be  so  a  great  while,  as  1  believe.'" 

Confident  reports  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  been  shatterd  and  disperse! 
in  one  of  the  rough  autumnal  gales,  crowded  the  drawing-room  at  White« 
hall  with  deceitful  faces  once  more.  The  courtiers,  like  persons  in  the 
ague,  intermitted  in  their  homage  according  to  the  way  of  the  wind. 
They  had  a  hot  fit  of  loyalty  on  the  16ih  of  October;  but  the  rumours 
of  the  Dutch  disasters  were  speedily  contradicted,  and  the  royal  circle 
visibly  thinned  in  consequence.  The  Dutch  prince,  the  expected  libe- 
rator, had  put  forth  his  memorials,  explaining  the  causes  of  his  coming, 
at  the  end  of  which  lurked  the  mainspring  which  impelled  him  to  that 
resolution,  a  determination  to  inquire  into  the  birth  of  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales;"  in  other  words,  to  endeavour  to  deprive  his  infant 
brother-in-law  of  his  birth-right,  under  a  shallow  pretext  that  he  was 
not  bcrn  of  the  queen.  A  pamphlet,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Bur- 
net, was  distributed  in  England,  as  a  pendant  to  the  declaration  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  entitled,  A  Memorial  of  the  English  Protestants^  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  wherein,  after  a  long  statement  of  the 
grievances  king  James  had  put  on  the  nation,  it  was  set  forth,  ^  that  the 
king  and  queen  had  imposed  a  spurious  prince  of  Wales  on  the  nation, 
and  this  was  evident,  because  his  majesty  would  never  suffer  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  present  at  tlie  queen"'s  delivery  to  be  examined."  Other 
papers  were  disseminated,  asserting  "  that  the  mother  of  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  was  coming  over  in  the  Dutch  fleet."  "  The  charge 
respecting  a  spurious  heir,"  says  sir  James  Mackintosh.  ^^  was  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  wrongs  ever  done  to  a  sovereign  or  a  father.  The  son 
of  James  11.  was,  perhaps,  the  only  prince  in  Europe,  of  whose  blood 
there  could  be  no  rational  doubt,  considering  the  verification  of  his  birth, 
and  the  unimpeachable  life  of  his  mother."  James  has  called  his  consort 
**  the  chastest  and  most  virtuous  princess  in  the  world."  To  vindicuto 
his  claims  to  the  paternity  of  their  beloved  son,  ihe  last  male  scion  of 
the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  and  to  clear  the  queen  of  the  odious  imputation 
that  was  noW  publicly  cast  upon  her  by  the  self-interested  husband  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  appeared  to  James  II.  matters  of  greater  moment 
than  the  defence  of  the  crown  he  wore.  He  determined  to  have  the 
birth  of  the  royal  infant  legally  attested  before  he  left  London  to  take 
the  command  of  his  foi'ces. 

The  feminine  delicacy  of  Mary  Beatrice  revolted  at  the  first  proposi- 
tion  of  a  proceeding  so  painful  to  the  womanly  feelings  of  herself  and 
the  ladies  who  must  be  called  upon  to  make  depositions  before  3k  large 

*  Peitb  Correspondence,  edited  by  W.  Jerdan,  Esq.     Recently  publ  ifhec  \y  *  tlw 
Camden  Society. 

*  B  hard,  Kennet,  and  all  histories  of  the  times. 
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•BsemUy^  of  gentlemen,  for  she  was  aware,  that  unless  those  depr>8hion 
were  minutely  circumstantial,  they  would  be  turned  against  her  and  hrr 
SOD.  She  considered  the  plan  suggested  by  the  king,  derogatory  to  their 
mutual  dignity  and  her  own  innocence,  and  that  the  unprecedented  num 
ber  of  honourable  persons  who  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  her  son,  ren« 
deied  circumstantial  evidence  needless.  One  day,  however,  it  a  visit 
she  made  the  princess  Anne,  she  introduced  the  subject,  and  nid,  ^^she 
wondered  how  such  ridiculous  reports  could  get  into  circulation.^'  Anne 
answered  very  coldly,  ^^  that  it  was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
flince  such  persons  were  not  present  as  ought  to  have  been  there.*" 
The  queen  was  much  surprised  at  this  rejoinder,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  thing  that  opened  her  eyes  to  the  true  source  whence  these 
injurious  calumnies  had  proceeded. 

]t  was  obviously  as  much  Anne^s  policy  to  provoke  a  quarrel  now,  as 
to  imply  doubts  of  the  verily  of  her  brother's  birth ;  but  quarrels  are  for 
the  vulgar;  Mary  Beatrice  resolved  to  answer  the  innuendo  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  numerous  witnesses  who  were  present  at  her  accmichemen^. 
For  this  purpose,  an  extraordinary  council  was  convened,  on  the  2*2d  of 
October,  in  the  great  council-chamber  at  Whitehall,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  most 
of  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  judges,  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
members  of  the  privy  council ;  the  queen-dowager,  and  all  the  persona 
who  were  present  at  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  being  assembled, 
the  king  addressed  them  with  mournful  solemnity  in  these  words  :-^ 
"My  lords, —  I  have  called  you  together  upon  a  very  extraordinary 
occasion,  but  extraordinary  diseases  must  have  extraordinary  remedies. 
The  malicious  endeavours  of  my  enemies  have  so  poisoned  the  minds 
of  some  of  my  subjects,  that  by  the  reports  1  have  from  all  hands,  1 
have  reason  to  believe^  that  very  many  do  not  think  this  son  with  which 
God  hath  blessed  me  to  be  mine,  but  a  supposed  child ;  but  I  may  say, 
that  by  particular  Providence,  scarce  any  prince  was  ever  born  where 
there  were  so*  many  persons  present.  I  have  taken  this  time  to  have  thf 
matter  heard  and  examined  here,  expecting  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
with  the  first  easterly  wind,  will  invade  this  kingdom,  and  as  I  have  often 
ventured  my  life  for  the  nation  before  I  came  to  the  crown,  so  I  think 
myself  more  obliged  to  do  the  same  now  1  am  king,  and  do  intend  to 
go  in  person  against  him,  whereby  I  may  be  exposed  to  accident^;  and 
therefore  I  thought  it  necessary  to  have  this  now  done,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  my  subjects,  and  to  prevent  this  kingdom  being  engaged  in 
blood  and  confusion  after  my  death.  I  have  desired  the  queen-dowager 
to  give  herself  the  trouble  of  coming  hither,  to  declare  what  she  knows 
of  the  biriii  of  my  son,  and  most  of  the  ladies,  I'ords,  and  other  personi 
who  were  present,  are  ready  here  to  depose  upon  oath  their  knowledge 
of  this  matter."  * 

'  Life  of  James  II.,  vol.  ii,,  p.  197. 

*  The  testimony  of  the  queen-dowaKer,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  that  she  wai 
present  at  the  birth  of  tli0  prince  of  Wales,  has  been  alread^v*  given  Id  tb«  Ule  ol 
(hat  priacess,  vol   v.ii 
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The  queen-dowager,  and  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank 
iFhereof  seventeen  were  catholics  and  three-and-twenty  protestants.  be- 
sides the  queen^s  midwife,  nurses,  and  four  physicians,  verified  the  birih 
of  the  young  prince  on  oaih.  The  evidence  of  the  following  protestant 
ladies,  Jt^alJelia,  countess  of  Roscommon,  Anne,  countess  of  Arran,  Anne, 
countess  of  Sunderland,  lady  Isabella  Went  worth,  lady  Bellasys,  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dawson,  was  so  positive,  minute,  and  consistent,  with  that  of 
tlie  catholic  ladies,  that  if  any  real  doubts  had  existed,  it  must  have  set 
iliem  at  rest  for  ever.' 

The  princess  Anne  had  been  requested  to  attend,  and  had  excused  her- 
self to  her  king  and  falher,  under  a  false  pretence,  that  she  was  in  that 
situation  which  she  had  accused  the  queen  of  feigning.  It  was  the  sequel 
of  her  artful  departure  to  Bath,  that  she  might  not  be  a  witness  of  what 
she  was  determined  to  dispute,  the  claims  of  a  male  heir  to  the  crown. 
^  And  now,  my  lords,^'  said  the  king,  ^^  although  I  did  not  question  but 
that  every  person  here  present  was  satisfied  before  in  this  matter,  yet  .by 
what  you  have  heard,  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  others ;  besides,  if  I 
and  the  queen  could  be  thought  so  wicked,  as  to  endeavour  to  impose  a 
child  upon  the  nation,  you  see  how  impossible  it  would  have  been.  And 
there  is  none  of  you  but  will  easily  believe  me,  who  have  suffered  for 
conscience  sake,  incapable  of  so  great  a  villany  to  the  prejudice  of  my 
own  children,  and  I  thank  God  that  those  who  know  me,  know  well 
that  it  is  my  principle  to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  for  that  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets ;  and  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  do  the 
least  wrong  to  any  of  my  children."  His  majesty  further  said,  ^*  If  any 
of  my  lords  think  it  necessary  the  queen  should  be  sent  for,  it  shall  be 
done."  But  their  lordships  not  thinking  it  necessary,  her  majesty  was 
not  sent  for. 

As  the  injurious  doubts  that  had  been  cast  on  the  birth  of  the  young 
prince,  originated  in  malicious  falsehood,'  its  verification  had  no  other 
efl^ct  than  to  draw  the  coarsest  ribaldry  on  the  king  and  queen  and  their 
innocent  babe.  The  ladies,  who  had  had  sufficient  moral  courage  to  at- 
test the  facts  which  exonerated  their  royal  mistress  from  the  calumnies 
of  an  unprincipled  faction,  were  especially  marked  out  for  vengeance. 
The  base  lampooners  of  the  faction  dipped  their  pens  in  more  abhorrei/t 
mud  than  usual,  to  bespatter  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  irrefragable 
The  dignity  of  truth  is,  however,  an  adamant  shield  from  which  the  shafts 
of  vindictive  falsehood  will  ever  rebound,  to  the  disgrace  of  those  who 
fling  them. 

The  next  event  that  engaged  public  attention,  was  the  fall  of  Sunder- 
land.    That  perfidious  minister  was  denounced,  in  full  council,  to  the 

>The  Minute  of  Council  pf  Monday,  October  22,  1088.  PrinTcd  by  Bill,  H*ll, 
and  Newcoinbe,  primers  to  ihe  king.  On  the  1st  of  November  following,  it  wan 
ordered  by  the  king  in  council  that  the  declarations  of  himself  and  the  queen- 
dowager,  with  tlie  depositions  of  the  other  witnesses  present  at  th2  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  shouhl  be  printed  and  published. 

•"Burnet,"  as  the  continuator  of  Mackintosh  justly  observes,  "has  treated  tti* 
inTestigation,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  Moa  of 
imm»9  11.  and  his  queen,  with  a  flagrant  disregard  of  decency  and  truth  '* 
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King,  of  betraying  his  secrets  to  his  enemies.  James  nnd  before  ben 
^^'arneci  of  him  by  the  envoy  of  Louis  XIV.  Lady  Sunderland  flew  to 
tlie  queen,  and  besought  her  protection  for  her  husband,  protesting  that 
he  was  falsely  accused.'  The  queen  never  interfered  in  cases  which  she 
considered  out  of  her  province.  Sunderland  tried  to  shake  her  resolu- 
tion, by  throwing  himself  at  her  feei,  and  pleading  the  merits  of  his  con- 
version to  the  church  of  Rome;  but  Mary  Beatrice  had  sufficient  reason 
to  .suspect,  that  which  was  afterwards  used  by  his  friends  as  an  excuse 
for  his  popery,  ^^  that  he  had  turned  catholic,  the  better  to  deceive  tii« 
king  and  to  serve  the  protestant  cause.''  While  he  was  yet  closeted 
with  her  majesty,  he  was  apprised  by  a  message  from  the  king  that  he 
was  superseded  in  his  office  by  the  earl  of  Middleton.  A  partial  change 
in  other  departments  followed ;  but  James's  n6w  cabinet  was  feeble  and 
inefficient. 

On  the  27th,  an  express  brought  the  news  that  the  Dutch  armada  had 
been  scattered,  and  all  but  annihilated,  in  a  mighty  storm.  James,  and 
the  catholic  party,  suffered  themselves  to  hope,  and,  deceived  by  Wil- 
liam's purposed  exaggeration  of  the  mischief,  to  pause-— seven  days 
served  to  repair  all  damage,  and  to  gel  the  fleet  in  order  again.  William 
sailed  a  second  time  from  Helvoetsluys,  November  1st.  On  the  2d,  the 
fortunate  ^^  protestant  east  wind,"  &5  it  was  called,  swelled  his  sails.  His 
descent  was  expected  to  be  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire;  but,  led  by  the 
traitor  Herbert — for  traitor  every  man  is,  who,  under  any  pretext,  pilots 
a  foreign  armament  to  the  shores  of  his  own  country — after  steering 
north  about  twelve  hours,  he  changed  his  course,  and  passing  the  royal 
fleet  of  England  in  the  Downs,  entered  Torbay,  and  landed  on  the  5lh. 
The  conduct  of  lord  Dartmouth,  by  whom  the  fleet  was  commanded,  in 
permitting  the  Dutchmen  to  pass  without  firing  one  shot  for  the  honour 
of  the  British  flag,  is  still  matter  of  debate.  His  own  statement,  ^  that 
the  sea  came  so  heavy,  and  the  tide  fell  so  cross,"  with  other  technical 
difficulties,  was  admitted  by  the  royal  seaman,  his  master,  to  be  reason- 
able excuses.' 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
brought  to  James  by  an  officer,  who  had  ridden  wiih  such  speed,  that 
before  he  could  conclude  his  narrative,  he  fell  exhausted  at  the  feet  of 
the  king-— a  starding  omen,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  times.'  Yet 
William  was  received  at  first  but  coldly  in  the  west.  The  mayor  of 
Exeter,  though  unsupported*  by  a  single  soldier,  boldly  arrested  the  avatU 
courier  of  the  Dutch  stadtholder,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  town  against 
his  troops  at  their  approach,  and  the  bishop  fled.  It  was  nine  days  be- 
fore any  person  of  consequence  joined  the  Dutch  prince.  The  episco- 
palian party  in  Scotland  becaaie  more  fervent  in  their  loyalty  as  the 
crisis  darkened ;  their  bishops  presented  an  address,  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, to  king  James,  assuring  him,  in  language  that  must  have  been 
very  cheering  to  the  drooping  spirits  of  himself  and  his  consort,  "that 
they  and  their  clergy  prayed  that  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales  might 

*  Kvelyn's  Diary.     Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

*  Letters  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix.     Jameses  Journal.  'MackiBMMh 
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:nh(rK  the  virtues  of  his  august  and  serene  parents;  and  that  God  in  his 
mercy  might  still  preserve  and  deliver  his  majesty,  by  giving  him  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  the  necks  of  his  enemies.^' 

A  little  of  the  energy  and  promptitude  that  had  distinguished  the  early 
days  of  James,  duke  of  York,  would  probably  have  enabled  king  James 
to  maintain  his  thione;  but  the  season  of  knightly  enterprise  was  over 
with  him.  He  ha<l  begun  life  too  early,  and,  like  most  persons  who 
have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  exert  the  courage  and' self- 
possession  of  men  in  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  James  appears  to 
havje  suffered  a  premature  decay  of  those  faculties  that  were  precociously 
forced  into  action.  At  seventeen,  James  Stuart  would  have  met  the 
crisis  triumphantly ;  at  fifty-seven,  it  overpowered  him.  Father  Petre 
persuaded  him  to  remain  in  the  metropolis,  when  he  ought  to  have 
assumed  a  threatening  demeanour,  fie  urged  his  majesty  ^^  to  observe 
the  excited  state  of  the  rabble;  and  to  consider  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
his  wife  and  son,  if  he  abandoned  them.^'  James  had  appointed  Salisbury 
Plain  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  forces,  and  thither  he  ought  to  have  pro 
ceeded  in  person,  instead  of  bestowing  his  attention  on  the  defences  of 
his  metropolis.  The  deep-laid  treachery  of  his  favourite,  Churchill,  in 
the  mean  time,  began  to  work,  in  the  desertion  of  lord  Cornbury,  who 
Attempted  to  carry  oiT  three  regiments  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Only 
sixty  troopers  followed  him,  it  is  true;  but' in  consequence  of  this  move- 
ment, lord  Feversham,  fancying  the  prince  of  Orange  was  upon  his  out- 
poets,  ordered  the  troops  to  fall  back,  and  a  general  panic  communicated 
itself  to  the  army.  An  express  brought  this  ill  news  to  Whitehall,  just 
as  the  king  was  going  to  hi  down  to  dinner,  but  calling  only  for  a  piece 
of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine,  he  immediately  summoned  his  council  to 
meet.  He  had  better  have  ordered  his  horses,  and  set  out  to  encourage 
his  soldiers.  His  timorous  or  treacherous  advisers,  persuaded  him  not 
to  hazard  his  person,  till  he  were  better  assured  of  the  temper  of  his 
troops ;  and  thus  three  more  precious  days  were  lost. 

James,  having  been  assured  that  though  lord  Cornbury  was  the  first 
deserter,  he  was  not  ihe  only  traitor  in  his  service,  nor  yet  in  his  house- 
hold,' determined  to  make  one  of  those  frank  appeals  to  the  honour  of 
his  officers,  which  often  elicits  a  generous  burst  of  feeling.  He  called 
all  the  generals  and  colonels  of  his  reserved  force  together,  and  told  them, 
^  that  if  there  were  any  among  them  unwilling  to  serve  him,  he  gave 
them  free  leave  to  surrender  their  commissions,  and  depart  wheresoevei 
they  pleased :  for  he  was  willing  to  spare  them  the  dishonour  of  desert- 
ing, as  lord  Cornbury  had  done."  They  all  appeared  deeply  moved, 
and  replied  unanimously,  *^  that  they  would  serve  him  to  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood."*  ^  The  duke  of  Grafton  and  my  lord  Churchill,"  says 
James,  ^  were  the  first  that  made  this  attestation,  and  the  first  who  broke 
iL"  If  religious  scruples  had  been  the  true  cause,  as  Churchill  after- 
wards pretended,  of  his  deserting  his  royal  benefactor,  why  did  he  no 
candidly  say  so  on  this  occasion,  and  resign  his  commission,  instead  of 
deceiving  him,  by  professing  devotion  to  his  service  ?     He  was  noi  con- 

^  King  James's  JournaL 
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tented  with  deserting  his  unfortunate  king  in  the  hour  of  need  :  he  de- 
signed to  have  the  merit  of  betraying  him.*  It  was  not  till  the  I7th  of 
November  that  James  set  out  for  the  army.  Fears  for  the  safety  of  hii 
son  so  completely  haunted  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  leave 
him  in  London,  even  under  ihe  care  of  his  fond  mother  the  queen.  He 
therefore  determined  to  .send  the  infant  prince  to  Portsmouth,  and  from 
thence  to  France,  and  that  he  should  travel  under  his  own  escort  the 
first nlay's  journey.  "Tiiis  was  a  melancholy  parting,  especially  to  the 
queen,  who  never  feared  danger  when  the  king  was  with  her,  and  had 
all  her  life  chosen  rather  to  share  his  hazards  and  his  hardships  than  to 
be  in  the  greatest  ease  and  security  without  him.  This  being  now  de- 
nied her,  and  he  obliged  to  part  from  her  on  a  (kngerous  expedition, 
and  the  prince  her  son,  at  the  same  time,  sent  from  her  into  a  foreign 
country,  while  she  was  left  in  a  mutinous  and  discontented  city,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  if  she  begged  the  king  to  be  cautious  what  steps  he 
made  in  such  suspected  company,  not  knowing  but  the  ground  on  which 
he  thought  to  stand  with  most  security  might  sink  from  under  his  feet.'" 
The  king  recommended  the  care  of  the  city  to  the  lord-mayor,  and  left 
the  management  of  affairs  of  state  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  consisting 
of  the  lord-chancellor,  and  the  lords  Preston,  Arundel,  Bellasys,  and 
Godolphin.  No  power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  queen.  Father 
Petre  had  fled  the  country.'  *'This  day  (November  17),  at  two,''  writes 
the  Ellis  correspondenl,  "his  niajesty  marched  for  Windsor  with  the 
prince  of  Wales.  They  will  be  to-morrow  at  Basingstoke,  or  Andover. 
The  queen  is  still  here.  This  is  a  melancholy  time  with  us  all.''  James 
and  his  infant  boy  slept  at  Windsor  for  the  last  time  that  night.  The 
next  morning,  he  sent  the  babe  to  Portsmouth,  with  his  nurse,  undei 
the  care  of  the  marquis  and  marchioness  of  Powis,  and  an  escort  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  dragoons.  His  majesty  arrived  at  Salisbury  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th.* 

The  records  of  the  queen's  proceedings,  when-left  alone  at  Whitehall, 
bereft  both  of  her  husband  and  her  child  during  nine  days  of  terror  and 
suspense,  are  singularly  barren.  If  the  lettets,  which  she  wrote  to  the 
king  at  that  anxious  period,  should  ever  be  forthcoming,  they  would 
form  most  valuable  and  deeply-interesting  links  in  the  history  of  that 
momentous  time;  for  she  writes  with  the  truthful  simplicity  of  a  child. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  lord  Clarendon  says,  "  In  the  afternoon  I 
woit'd  on  the  queen,  she  having  appointed  me  this  time  by  Mrs.  Daw- 
son. \  expressed  myself  as  well  as  I  could  on  my  son's  (lord  Corn- 
bury's)  desertion.  She  was  pleased  to  make  me  very  gracious  answers. 
Her  majesty  discoursed  very  freely  of  public  aflairs,  saying, '  How  mnch 
the  king  was  misunderstood  by  his  people;  that  he  intended  nothing  bat 
a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  which  she  wondered  could  be  opposed; 
that  he  always  intended  to  support  the  religion  established,  bein<r  •"**! 
satisfied  of  the  loyally  of  the  church  of  England.'  I  took  the  libtity  to 
tell  her  majesty  that  liberty  of  conscience  could  never  be  granted  but  by 
■ct  of  parliament.     The  queen  did  not  like  what  I  said,  snd  00  inten 

•  Klnp  James 8  Journal  *  Ibid.  •Ibid.  * Dalr) luplo  ^ 
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ffU|>ted  me,  with  saying, '  She  was  very  sorry  ray  brother  and  [  hud 
joined  in  the  late  petition,  and  said  the  king  wasan^ry  at  it.'  I  justified 
myself,  by  giving  my  reasons  for  so  doing;  but  finding  her  uneasy,  I 
eDcled  iny  discourse  with  begging  her  majesty  to  use  her  interest  in 
doing  good  offices,  and  to  be  a  means  of  begetting  confidence  between 
the  king  and  his  people,  towards  which  she  might  be  a  happy  instru- 
ment.^' '  The  news  came  that  day,  that  the  king  had  bled  much  at  the 
nose,  and  again,  by  express  on  the  24th,  that  the  bleeding  continued.' 
The  alarm  and  distress  of  the  queen  may  easily  be  imagined ;  for  the 
king  was  not  subject  to  those  sort  of  attacks,  and  he  was  precisely  the 
flame  age  at  which  the  late  king,  his  brother,  died  of  apoplexy.  The 
haemorrliage  commenced  immediately  after  he  had  held  a  council  of  war 
on  ihe  night  of  his  arrival  at  Salisbury,  and  could  not  be  stopped  till  a 
Teiii  was  breathed  in  his  arm.  The  next  day,  when  he  was  on  horseback 
viewing  the  plains  to  choose  a  place  for  his  camp,  it  returned  upon  him 
with  greater  violence,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals  for  the  next 
three  days.  He  was  let  blood  four  times  that  week.^  James  calls  this 
^  a  providential  bleeding,''  *  because  it  incapacitated  him  from  fulfilling 
his  intention  of  going  to  visit  his  advanced  guard  at  Warminster,  with 
lord  Churchill  and  a  party  of  officers,  who  had  entered  into  a  confederacy 
to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  taking  him  to 
the  outposts  of  the  foe,  instead  of  his  own ;  and  if  any  attempt  were 
made  for  his  rescue,  to  shoot  or  stab  him  as  he  sat  in  the  chariot.'  ^^  Al- 
though, says  the  duke  of  Berwick,'  *^  1  would  wish  to  hide  the  faults 
that  were  committed  by  my  uncle  lord  Churchill,  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  The  king  meant  to  go  from 
Salisbury  in  my  coach)  to  visit  the  quarter  that  was  commanded  by 
major-general  Kirk,  but  a  prodigious  bleeding  at  the  nose  which  came 
all  at  once  on  his  majesty,  prevented  him.  If  he  had  gone,  it  seems, 
measures  were  taken  by  Ciuirchill  and  Kirk,  to  deliver  him  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  but  this  accident  averted  the  blow."  A  far  greater  peril  im- 
pended over  the  unfortunate  prince,  from  physical  causes  within,  than 
the  most  subtle  design  which  treason  could  devise  against  him.  Dibtres« 
of  mind,  combined  with  bodily  fatigue,  had  thrown  his  blood  into  such 
a  slate  of  fermentation,  that  the  operation  of  the  heart  was  afiTected,  ai.d 
he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  suffusion  of  the  brain,  at  the  moment  when 
nature  made  good  her  powerful  struggle  in  his  favour,  and  the  torrents 
of  blood  which  burst  from  his  liostrils,  like  ihe  opening  of  a  safety- 
ralve  in  a  steam-engine  that  is  labouring  under  too  high  a  pressure, 

*  Clarendon's  Diary.  *  Ibid. 

■Diary  of  sir  Patrick  Hume.    Reresby.    Burnet  *  Journal  of  James  II. 

*  See  the  full  particulars  of  this  atrocious  design  in  Macpherson's  Documents, 
vo..  i.,  pp.  279>80-81,  and  Carte's  Memorandum  £ook,  vol.  xii.  The  treacherous 
intention  of  Marlborough,  in  having  confederated  to  deliver  his  royal  master  into 
the  hands  of  William  of  Orange,  is  mentioned  by  sir  John  Reresby  a'^  */  no  doubt 
ivcre  at  that  time  entertained  on  the  subject;  and  it  ai)pears  as  well  authenti 
eated  as  any  historical  fact  which  is  not  verified  by  documents.  Carte  and 
Macpherson  produce  strong  evidence,  even  of  the  intention  of  assassinatjr^  (h« 
kirg. 

*  Au<ubiograpfay  of  the  duke  of  fie/wiciL,  French  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  23. 
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averted  a  sudden  and  fatal  result.  The  excessive  loss  of  blood  left  king 
James  in  a  slate  of  death-like  exhaustion,  while  the  recurrence  of  the 
haemorrhage  every  time  he  attempted  to  rouse  himself  for  either  bodily 
or  mental  exertion,  bore  witness  of  his  unfitness  for  either,  and  pro- 
duced despondency,'  which  physiologists  would  not  have  attributed  to 
want  of  courage  m  a  man  who  had  formerly  given  great  proofs  of  per- 
sonal intrepidity,  but  to  the  prostration  of  the  animal  system.  It  was 
at  this  melancholy  crisis  that  Churchill,  the  creature  of  his  bounty,  and 
the  confidant  of  his  most  secret  councils,  deserted  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  with  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  other  ofiicers  of  his  army.  This 
exam[)le  was  quickly  followed  by  others.  James  was  bewildered,  pa- 
ralysed. The  warning  cry,  '*  There  is  treachery,  O  Ahaziah !"  seemed 
for  ever  ringing  in  the  ear  of  the  unfortunate  king,  and  he  knew  not 
whom  to  trust  In  an  evil  hour,  he  fell  back  with  his  infantry  to  Ando- 
ver.  There  he  was  deserted  by  his  son-in-law,  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  both  of  whom  had  supped  with  him, 
and  maintained  a  flattering  semblance  up  to  the  last  moment.' 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  had  continued  to  hold  her  lonely  court  at 
Whitehall,  surrounded  by  timid  priests  and  terrified  women,  and  to  do 
her  best  to  appear  cheerful,  and  to  conciliate  cold  friends  and  treacherous 
foes.  A  slight  skirmish  that  took  place  between  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  royal  army  and  those  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  which  the  victory 
had  been  claimed  by  both,  was  magnified  into  a  report  of  an  engagement, 
in  which  the  king  had  been  defeated,  and  that  he  was  retreating  to  the 
metropolis.  The  excUement  and  terror  caused  by  these  rumours  were 
extreme.  All  the  people  of  condition  who  were  in  town  flocked  to  the 
palace  to  learn  news,  filling  every  gaUery  and  antechamber,  hi  vain  did 
those  about  court  endeavour  to  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  The 
qseen  never  had  the  faculty  of  concealing  her  emotions,  and  when  her 
heart  was  torn  with  conflicting  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  child,  lier  pale  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes  were  referred  to  as 
indications  of  fresh  misfortunes  by  those  who,  halting  between  two 
opinions,  were  willing  to  choose  the  side  which  played  a  winning 
game. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  queen  made  a  fruitless  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  of  Ihe  princess  Anne  on  the  evening  of  the  25th. 
That  a  discussion  took  place  upon  this  agitating  subject,  rests  on  the 
following  circumstance,  recorded  in  one  of  lord  Dartmouth's  marginal 
notes  on  Burnet:  ^'The  princess  pretended  that  she  was  out  of  order  on 
some  expostulations  that  had  passed  between  her  and  the  queen,  in  a 
visit  she  received  from  her  that  night;  therefore  she  said  she  would  not 
be  disturbed  till  she  rang  her  bell."  This  was  clearly  a  feint  to  gain 
time,  and  forms  no  specific  accusation  against  the  queen,  only  implying 
that  there  had  been  a  scene,  in  which  her  own  temper  had  been  ruAled. 
Next  morning,  her  servants,  after  waiting  two  hours  longer  than  usual 
for  her  rising,  and  finding  the  bed  open  and   her  highness  gone,  lao 

'  EaineU 

*  Lifp  of  Kin%  James.     Mackintosh.     Lingard.     Macpberson.    Dalrympls 
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iicreaming  to  lady  Dartmouth's  lodgings,  which  were  next  to  Anne'Si 
nnd  told  her  that  the  priests  had  murdered  the  princess.  From  thence 
they  went  to  the  queen,  and  old  Mrs.  Buss  asked  her,  in  a  very  rud« 
manner,  what  she  had  done  with  their  mistress  ?  The  queen  answered, 
very  gravely,  '^ahe  supposed  their  mistress  was  where  she  liked  to  be, 
but  did  assure  them  she  knew  nothing  of  her,  and  did  not  doubt  they 
would  hear  of  her  again  very  soon." '  This  did  not  prevent  tlfcm  from 
spreading  a  report  all  over  Whitehall  that  the  princess  had  been  mur- 
dered. The  nurse  and  lady  Clarendoa  kept  up  the  excitement,  by  run- 
ning about  like  persons  out  of  their  senses,  exclaiming,  ^^  Tiie  papists 
have  murdered  the  princess ."'  and  when  they  met  any  of  the  qucen^s 
servants,  asked  them  ^^  what  they  had  done  with  her  royal  highness?^' 
^  Which,"  observes  king  James,  "considering  the  ferment  people  were 
inland  how  susceptible  they  were  of  an  ill  impression  against  the  queen, 
might  have  caused  her  to*be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble,  but  God  pre- 
served her  from  their  malice,'  which  was  not  able  to  make  this  contri- 
vance more  than  one  day's  wonder,  for  the  next  morning  it  was  known 
whither  the  princess  had  gone." 

A  day  or  two  after,  a  letter,  which  had  been  left  by  the  princess  on 
her  toilet,  addressed  to  the  queen,  appeared  in  print.^  The  delay  in  its 
delivery  might  have  been  of  fatal  consequences  to  Mary  Beatrice,  at  a 
tir*ie  when  so  much  pains  were  taken  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  her.  When  king  James  returned  dispirited  to  his  metropolis, 
the  first  hews  that  greeted  him  there  was,  th*"  desertion  of  his  daughter 
Anne.  The  blow  was  fatal  to  his  cause  as  a  king,  but  it  was  as  a  father 
that  he  felt  iu  '*  God  help  me !"  exclaimed  he,  bursting  into  tears,  "  my 
own  children  have  forsaken  me  in  my  distress."^  He  entered  his  palace 
with  those  bitter  drops  of  agony  still  overflowing  his  cheek,  crying,  ^^  O 
if  mine  enemies  only  had  cursed  me,  I  could  have  borne  it."  *  Like 
Byron's  wounded  eagle,  the  arrow  that  transfixed  his  heart  had  been 
tiedged  from  his  own  wing. 

L^dy  Oglethorpe,  who  held  an  office  in  the  royal  household,  told  Sir 
John  Keresby,  in  confidence,  ^^  that  the  king  was  so  deeply  affected  when 
the  princess  Anne  went  away,  that  it  disordered  his  understanding  :"  ^  a 
melancholy  elucidation  of  his  subsequent  conduct,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  any  rational  principle.  James  had  all  along  been  haunted 
with  the  idea  that  the  life  of  the  infant  prince  was  in  jeopardy.  This 
fear  returned  upon  him  now  with  redoubled  force.  '*  'Tis  my  son  they 
aim  at,"  wrote  the  agitated  monarch  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  ^'  and  'tis 
my  son  I  must  endeavour  to  preserve,  whatsoever  becomes  of  me ;  there- 
fore, f  conjure  you  to  assist  lord  Dover  in  getting  him  sent  away  in  the 
yachts,  as  soon  as  wind  and  weather  will  permit,  for  the  first  port  they 
can  get  to  in  France,  and  that  with  as  much  secrecy  as  ma)  be ;  and  see 
that  trusty  men  may  be  put  in  the  yachts  that  he  may  be  exposed  to  no 
other  danger  but  that  of  the  sea,  and  know  I  shall  look  upon  this  as  one 

a - - 

■  Note  of  lord  Dartmouth  on  Burnet.  •Journal  of  king  Jamei  U 

•Lif<*  of  James. 

paSrymple.    Macpherpon.    Kcliard.    Raphi.  *  Life  of  king  Jamniu 

Sir  John  Reresbys  Meiuoirs.  -         '^ 
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of  the  greatest  pieces  of  service  you  can  do  me.^'  James  wrolo  fotn 
limes  with  agonizing  pertinacity  to  lord  Dartmouth,  reiterating  not  oni> 
his  commands,  but  his  prayers,  for  him  to  facilitate  the  departure  of  the 
prince  from  England.  This  feverish  slate  of  anxiety  about  his  boy,  ren- 
dered James  regardless  of  the  fatal  progress  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  continued  to  advance,  unopposed,  but  cautiously.  Neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  who  had  known  the  James  Stuart  of  former  years  could 
believe  that  he  would  abandon  his  realm  without  a  blow.  What  strange 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  aidC'de^camp  of  Tu- 
renne,  the  gallant  sailor-princevwho  had  connected  his  name  so  proudly 
with  the  naval  glories  of  Great  Britain  ?  What  says  the  most  accom- 
plished statesman  and  moralist  of  modern  times  ?  he.  who,  made  wise 
by  the  philosophy  of  history  and  the  study  of  mankind,  guides  the  des- 
tinies of  a  mighty  empire,  by  holding  the  balance  with  a  faithful  hand 
amidst  conflicting  parties.  "•  When  we  consider  the  life  of  a  man,  we 
none  know  what  he  may  become  till  we  see  the  end  of  his  career."' 
Mental  anguish  had  unhinged  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  king,  his  bodily 
strength  having  been  previously  prostrated  by  circumstances  that  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  disarranged  state  of  the  brain  at  that  momentous 
crisis.  .  He  summoned  his  council,  his  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  he 
appealed  to  their  loyalty,  he  asked  for  advice  and  succour,  and  they  an- 
swered in  the  spirit  of  Job's  comforters,  *'  that  he  had  no  one  to  blame 
but  himself."  They  told  him  of  his  faults,  but  gave  him  no  pledges  of 
assistance. 

The  populace  had  been  infuriated  by  reports,  artfully  circulated,  that 
the  Irish  regiments  were  to  be  employed  in  a  general  massacre  of  the 
protestants,  and  they  began  to  attack  the  houses  of  the  Roman-catholics 
in  the  city.  Terrors,  for  the  safety  of  his  queen,  next  possessed  the  tot- 
tering mind  of  James,  and  he  determined  that  she  should  go  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  cross  over  to  France,  with  their  child.  When  he  first  men- 
tioned this  project  to  Mary  Beatrice,  she  declared  "  that  nothing  should 
induce  her  to  leave  him  in  his  present  distress ;"  she  told  him^  ^*  that  she 
was  willing  that  the  prince  her  son  should  be  sent  to  France,  or  any- 
where else  that  was  judged  proper  for  his  security,  she  could  bear  to  be 
separated  from  her  child  with  patience,  but  not  from  himself.  She  was 
determined  to  share  his  fortunes,  whatever  they  might  be.  Hardships, 
hazards,  and  imprisonments,  if  borne  with  him,  she  would  prefer  to  the 
greatest  ease  and  security  in  the  world  without  him."  When  the  king 
continued  to  urge  her,  she  asked  him  ^^  if  he  purposed  to  come  a«ay 
himself,  for  if  he  did,  and  wished  to  send  her  before  to  facilitate  their 
mutual  escape,  she  would  no  longer  dispute  his  orders."'  James  assured 
her  that  such  was  his  intention,  and  she  made  no  further  opposition. 

The  interest  excited  in  France  by  the  progress  of  this  strange  historic 
drama,  inspired  the  celebrated  count  de  Lauzun  and  his  friend  St.  Victor, 
with  the  romantic  determination  of  crossing  the  channel,  to  offer  their 
fervices  to  the  distressed  king  and  queen  of  England,  ai  this  dark  epoch 

'Course  of  Civilization,  by  M.  Guizot. 

*  Life  of  James  II.,  from  the  Stuart  Paperi 
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of  iheir  fortunes,  when  they  appeared  abandoned  by  all  the  world.  Lau- 
Eun  was  the  husband  of  James's  maternal  cousin,  mademoiselle  de  Mont* 
peneier,  and  had  paid  the  penalty  of  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Bas- 
tille,  for  marry inj^  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal  without  the  consent  of 
Louis  XIV.  St.  Victor  was  a  gentleman  of  Avignon,  perhaps  the  son  of 
that  brave  lieutenant  St.  Victor,  whose  life  king  James  had  saved,  when 
duke  of  York,  by  his  personal  valour,  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  thirty 
years  before.  An  idea,  calculated  to  add  uo  slight  interest  to  the  follow^ 
iiig  pages. 

The  services  of  these  knights  errant  were  accepted  by  James  as  frankly 
as  they  were  offered.  He  determined  to  confide  to  them  the  perilous 
office  of  conveying  his  queen  and  infant  son  to  France ;  and  they  en- 
gaged  in  the  enterprise,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  A 
con  temporary  narrative  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France^  evi- 
dently written  by  St.  Victor,  supplies  many  additional  particulars  con- 
nected with  that  eventful  page  of  the  personal  history  of  Mary  Beatrice 
and  her  son.' 

^On  the  2d  of  December,"  says  this  gentleman,  ^^a  valet*de-chambre 
of  the  king,  named  Labadie,  husband  to  the  queen's  nurse,  called  me  by 
his  majesty's  order, and  made  me  a  sign  that  the  king  was  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  queen's  chamber.  On  entering,  found  him  alone,  and  he  did  roe 
the  honour  to  say  he  had  a  secret  to  communicate  to  me.  I  asked  ^  if 
any  other  persons  had  knowledge  of  iu'  He  replied,  ^  Tes,  but  I  should 
be  satisfied  when  1  knew  who  they  were.'  He  then  named  the  queen, 
and  monsieur  the  count  of  Lauzun.  I  bowed  my  head,  in  token  of  my 
entire  submission  to  his  orders.  Then  he  said  to  me,  ^  I  design  to  make 
the  queen  pass  the  sea  next  Tuesday,  that  day  Turinie'  will  be  on 
guard  ;  the  prince  of  Wales  will  pass  with  her  from  Portsmouth.  You 
must  come  here  this  evening,  with  count  de  Lauzun,  to  arrange  the  plan.' 
I  obeyed  implicitly,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  returned  with  count  Lauzun. 
I  found  the  king  alone.  He  proposed  several  expedients,  and  dif^rent 
modes  of  executing  this  design;  but  the  plan  I  suggested  alone  coincided 
with  the  ideas  of  his  majesty."  This  plan  was  pretty  nearly  the  same 
that  was  ultimately  adopted.  The  king  then  told  the  queen  that  every- 
thing was  prepared,  and  she  must  hold  herself  in  readiness.  This  im- 
portant secret  was  conmiunicated  by  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  confessor,  and 
lady  Strickland,  and  they  only  waited  to  receive  an  answer  from  lord 
Dartmouth  to  the  king's  repeated  letters  touching  the  prince.  It  does 
not  appear  that  James  meant  to  trust  his  admiral  with  the  secret,  that 
the  queen  was  to  take  shipping  at  the  same  time  in  the  Mary  yacht, 
which  lay  at  Portsmouth,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  royal  fugitives. 
The  captain  of  the  yacht  was  willing  to  undertake  the  service  required ; 

*  This  curious  document  belongs  to  the  Chaillot  Collection,  and  is  stated  to  ».«* 
writion  by  an  Itilian  gentleman  of  the  household  of  Mary  d"Est^,  who  was  en- 
ga}2:ed  in  the  adventure;  but  the  moral  and  internal  evidence  of  every  porsoi' 
who  collates  it  with  other  accounts  of  the  transaction,  is  that  the  author  could 
he  no  other  tlian  ift.  Victor  himself.  It  is  vouched  that  every  word  of  die  'm* 
mtivo  had  been  confirmed  by  the  queen  herself. 

*The  hueband  of  the  queen's  lady,  Pellegrina  Turinie. 
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rrat,  when  lord  Dover  came  to  confer  with  lord  Dartmouth  on  the  saK 

ject,  they  boih  agreed  that  it  was  a  most  improper,  as  well  as  impoHti'' 

step,  to  send  tfie  heir-apparent  of  the  realm  out  of  the  kingdom,  withov' 

the  consent  of  parliament;  and  lord  Dartmouth  had  the  honesty  to  wrii« 

an  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  king,  telling  him  how  bad  an  eflect  i 

would  have  on  his  aJiiirs : 

"I  most  humbly  hope,''  says  he,  "yon  will  not  exact  it  from  me,  nor  lonf*i 
entertain  so  much  as  a  thought  of  doing  that  which  will  give  your  enemies  an 
advantage,  though  never  so  falsely  grounded,  to  distrust  your  son's  just  righH, 
which  you  have  asserted  and  manifested  to  the  world,  in  the  matter  of  his  being 
your  real  son,  and  born  of  the  queen,  by  the  testimonies  of  so  many  apparent 
witnesses.  Pardon,  therefore,  sir,  if  on  my  bended  knees  I  beg  of  you  to  Hpply 
yourself  to  other  counsels,  for  the  doing  this  looks  like  nothing  less  than  despair 
to  the  degree  of  not  only  giving  your  enemies  encouragement,  but  distrust  of  youi 
friends  and  people,  who,  I  do  not  despair,  will  yet  stand  by  you  in  the  defence 
aud  right  of  your  lawful  successor."  * 

Dartmouth  goes  on,  after  other  weighty  reasons  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  this  ill-judged  step,  to  assure  him  that  nothing  le^s  than  the  loss  of 
his  crown,  and  the  hazard  of  his  majesty's  personal  safety,  and  that  of 
the  queen,  could  result  from  it,  and  begs  him  to  give  orders  for  the 
prince's  immediate  return,  lest  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Orange  should 
be  interposed  between  London  and  Portsmouth.'  This  was  touching 
the  right  chord;  James,  though  unconvinced  by  the  sound  sense  of  lord 
Dartmouth's  reasoning,  became  tremblingly  anxious  for  the  safety  of  hia 
boy.  Lord  Dartmouth's  letter,  dated  December  3,  was  received  on 
Monday,  4th.  James  then  changed  his  arrangements,  but  not  his  piaus. 
He  despatched  couriers  to  Portsmouth  on  the  Wednesday,  with  orders 
for  lord  and  lady  Powis  to  bring  the  little  prince  back  to  Whitehall. 
They  started  with  their  precious  charge,  at  five  o'clock  on  a  dark  wintry 
morning;  missed  the  two  catholic  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Clifford,  that  were  appointed  to  meet  and  escort  his  royal  high- 
ness on  the  road,  and  narrowly  escaped  an  ambush  of  iOO  horse,  sent 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  intercept  them  as  they  passed  through  a  pad 
of  the  New  Forest,  by  taking  another  road,  and  reached  Guildford  safely 
on  the  Friday  night.' 

The  historian  of  the  queen's  escape  was  sent  by  the  king,  witli  three 
coaches,  and  a  detachment  of  the  guards  and  dragoons,  to  meet  thr 
prince  at  Guildford ;  he  brought  him  to  London  by  Kingston,  and  ar 
rived  at  Whiteliall  at  three  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning.^  '*Ii  was 
Sl  Victor,"  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  *^  who  took  the  little  prince  in  his 
cloak,  when  it  was  said  he  was  at  Portsmouth."  He  had  previously 
completed  all  the  arrangements  for  the  queen's  passage  to  France,  and 
hired  two  yachts  atGravesend — one  in  the  name  of  an  Italian  lady,  who 
was  about  to  return  to  her  own  countxy,  the  other  in  that  of  count  Lau- 
Eun.     The  following  day,  December  9th,  was  appointed  for  the  depap- 

*I>alrymple'8  Appendix,  3t28,  329.  •  Ibid.  "Life  of  James  11. 

When  the  prince's  first  appointed  escort  re-entered  London,  they  were  receireq 
vrith  hooting  and  pelting,  and  other  roii^h  usage,  by  the  rabble,  which  conipell«Nl 
tnen.  to  disband,  and  every  man  to  shif\  for  himself  It  was  well  for  the  rnvml 
iifant  tiia:  he  carne  under  other  auspices. 
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Ime  of  the  queen  aod  prince;  it  was  a  Sanday,  but  no  Sabbath  stillness 
hallowed  it  in  the  turbulent  metropolis.  The  morning  was  ushered  in 
with  tumults — burning  of  catholic  chapels  and  houses ;  tidings  of  evil 
import  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  evening  ap« 
preached,  the  queen  implored  her  husband  to  permit  her  to  remain  and 
eliare  his  perils;  he  replied,  ^  that  it  was  his  intention  to  follow  her  in 
fbur-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  their 
child,  that  she  should  precede  him.'  To  avoid  suspicion,  their  majesties 
retired  to  bed  as  usual,  at  ten  o'clock.  About  an  hour  after,  they  rose, 
mild  the  queen  commenced  her  preparations  for  her  sorrowful  journey. 
About  midnight,  St.  Victor,  dressed  in  the  coarse  habit  of  a  seaman,  and 
anned,  ascended  by  a  secret  staircase  to  the  apartment  of  the  king,  bring- 
ing with  him  some  part  of  the  disguise  which  he  had  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  queen,  and  told  the  king  all  was  ready  for  her  majesty's 
departure.  ^  J  then,"  pursues  he,  ^^  retired  into  another  room,  where 
the  count  de  Lauzun  and  I  waited  till  the  queen  was  ready.  Her  majes- 
ty had,  meantime,  confided  her  secret  to  lady  Strickland,  ttie  lady  of  the 
bed'^chamber,  who  was  in  waiting  that  night.  As  soon  as  the  queen 
was  attired,  we  entered  the  chamber.  The  count  de  Lauzun  and  1  had 
secured  some  of  the  jewels  on  our  persons,  in  case  of  accidents,  although 
their  majesties  were  at  first  opposed  to  it ;  but  their  generous  hearts  were 
only  occupied  in  cares  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  their  royal  infant 
At  two  o'clock,  we  descended  by  another  stair,  answering  to  that  from 
the  king's  cabinet,  leading  to  the  apartment  of  madame  Labadie,  where 
the  prince  had  been  carried  secretly  some  time  before.  There  all  the 
persons  assembled  who  were  to  attend  on  the  queen  and  the  prince, 
namely,  the  count  de  LauzLu,  the  two  nurses,  and  myself." ' 

The  king,  turning  to  Lauzun,  said,  with  deep  emotion,  ^^  I  confide  my 
queen  and  son  to  your  care;  all' must  be  hazarded  to  convey  them  with 
the  utmost  speed  to  France."  Lauzun,  after  expressing  his  high  sense 
of  the  honour  that  was  conferred  on  him,  presented  his  hand  to  the 
queen  to  lead  her  away.  She  turned  a  parting  look  on  the  king — an 
eloquent  but  mute  farewell,  and  followed  by  the  two  nurses  with  her 
sleeping  infant,  crossed  the  great  gallery  in  silence,' stole  down  the  back- 
stairs, preceiled  by  St.  Victor,  who  had  the  keys,  and  passing  through  a 
postern  door  into  the  privy  gardens,  quitted  Whitehall  for  ever.  A  coach 
was  waiting  at  the  gate,  which  St.  Victor  had  borrowed  of  his  friend 
fignor  Ferichi,  the  Florentine  resident,  as  if  it  had  been  for  his  own  use.* 
*^  On  our  way,"  pursues  he,  ^^  we  had  to  pass  six  sentinels,  who  all,  ac« 
cording  to  custom,  cried  out,  ^  W^ho  goes  there  ?'  I  replied  without  hesi- 
tation, ^  A  friend ;'  ami  when  they  saw  that  I  had  the  master-key  of  thf 
gates,  they  allowed  me  to  pass  without  opposition.  The  queen,  wiili 
the  prince,  his  two  nurses,  and  the  count  de  Lauzun,  got  into  the  c  >ach, 

'  Narrative  of  the  Queen's  Escape,  Archives  au  Rojraume  de  France.     Chail 
lot  M;>. 

*  Madame  de  S^vign^,  and  MS.  Narrative  of  the  escape  of  the  queen  and  sot 
fl*  James  If.,  king  of  England,  authenticated  by  the  queen.     Archives  au  Boy 
auiiK*  de  France.      Cliaiilot  Collectipn. 

•  MS.  Narrative  of  the  queen  s  escape. 
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hut  to  mnke  all  pure,  I  placed  myself  by  the  coachman  on  the  boi  to 
ilirert  him.  We  drove  to  Westminster,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  place 
called  the  Horseferry,*  where  I  had  engaged  a  boat  to  wait  for  me.  To 
prevent  suspicion,  ]  had  accustomed  the  boatmen  to  row  me  across  the 
river  of  a  night,  under  pretence  of  a  sporting  expedition,  taking  cold  pro- 
visions and  a  rifle  with  me,  to  give  it  a  better  colour.'^  That  pretext, 
however,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  pass  current  on  the  inclement 
night,  when  he  ventured  the  passage  of  those  wintry  waters  with  the 
fugitive  queen  and  her  babe.  It  was  then  evidently  a  case  of  life  ano 
death,  and  the  boatmen  must  have  been  paid  accordingly,  for  they  incur- 
red some  danger  themselves.  The  night  was  wet  and  stormy,  and  ^^so 
dark,"  continues  St  Victor,  ^^that  when  we  got  into  the  boat  we  could 
not  see  each  other,  though  we  were  closely  seated,  for  the  boat  was  very 
small.''  Thus  with  literally  "  only  one  frail  plank  between  her  and  eter- 
nity," did  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  cross  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Thames,  with  her  tender  infant  of  six  months  old  in  her  arms,  with  no 
better  attendance  than  his  nurses,  no  other  escort  than  the  count  de 
Lauzun,  and  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  who  confesses,  ^  that  he  felt  an 
extreme  terror  at  the  peril  to  which  he  saw  personages  of  their  import- 
ance exposed,  and  that  his  only  reliance  was  in  the  mercy  of  God,  by 
whose  especial  providence,"  he  says,  ^  we  were  preserved,  and  arrived 
at  our  destination."' 

A  curious  print  of  the  times  represents  the  boat  in  danger,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  assisting  the  rowers,  who  are  labouring  against  wind  and 
tide.  The  queen  is  seated  by  the  steersman,  enveloped  in  a  large  clock, 
with  a  hood  drawn  over  her  head  ;  her  attitude  is  expressive  of  melan- 
choly, and  she  appears  anxious  to  conceal  the  little  prince,  who  is  asleep 
on  her  bosom,  partially  shrouded  among  the  ample  folds  of  her  draperies. 
The  other  two  females  betray  alarm.  The  engraving  is  rudely  executed, 
and  it  is  printed  on  coarse  paper ;  but  the  design  is  not  without  merit, 
being  bold  and  original  in  conception,  and  full  of  passion.  It  was  pro- 
bably intended  as  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  humbler  classes,  iu 
behalf  of  the  royal  fugitive. 

'*  Our  passage,"  says  the  conductor  of  the  enterprise,  **  was  rendered 
very  difllicult  and  dangerous,  from  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  the 
heavy  and  incessant  rain.  When  we  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Thames,  I  called  aloud  by  name  on  monsieur  Dusions,  the  page  of  the 
back-stairs,  who  ought  to  have  been  there  waiting  with  a  coach  and  six, 
which  had  been  engaged  by  count  de  Lauzuu.  The  page  answered 
promptly,  but  told  them  that  the  coach  was  still  at  the  inn.  Thither 
St.  Victor  ran  to  hasten  it,  leaving  Lauzun  to  protect  the  queen.  Her 
majesty,  meantime,  withdrew  herself  and  her  little  company  under  the 
walls  of  the  old  church  at  Lambeth,  without  any  other  shelter  from  the 

'At  that  tirnp,  there  was  only  London  Bridge  which  crc'ssed  the  Thames; 
Westminster  Bri(I$;e  was  not  tlien  biujl;  ft'rry-boats  were  ihe  communicatioa 
jet  ween  We«»niin»lcr  and  Lambeth. 

*MS  Narrative  of  the  Ki>c'ape  of  the  Queen  of  England,  in  Archives  aa  Ri^ 
aunie  de  Fiance.     Cbaillot  MS. 
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Wind  and  bitter  cold,  or  any  other  consolation  than  that  the  rain  had 
ceased." ' 

On  that  spot,  which  has  been  rendered  a  site  of  historic  interest  by 
this  afiecting  incident,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  consort  of  the  last 
of  our  Stuart  kings  remained  standing,  with  her  infant  son  fondly  clasped 
to  her  bosom,  during  the  agonizing  interval  of  suspense  caused  by  the 
delay  of  the  coach,  dreading  every  moment  that  he  would  awake,  and 
betray  them  by  his  cries.  Her  apprehension  was  unfounded.  He  had 
slept  sweetly  while  they  carried  him,  in  the  dead  of  night,  from  his 
palai.rj  rursery  to  ihe  water-side;  neither  wind  nor  rain  had  disturbed 
him,  he  had  felt  none  of  the  perils  or  difficulties  of  the  stormy  passage, 
and  lie  continued  wrapt  in  the  same  profound  repose  during  this  anxious 
pause,  alike  unconscious  of  his  own  reverse  of  fortune,  and  his  mother's 
woe. 

Mary  Beatrice  is  said  to  have  looked  back  with  streaming  eyes  to- 
wards the  royal  home  where  her  beloved  consort  remained,  lonely  and 
surrounded  with  perils;  and  that  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace  out 
the  lights  of  Whitehall,  among  those  that  were  reflected  from  the  oppo- 
site shore,  along  the  dark  rolling  river.'  The  historians  of  that  period 
declare,  that  the  queen  remained  an  hour  under  the  walls  of  the  old 
church  with  her  babe,  wailing  for  the  coach,  which  through  some  mis- 
take never  came,  and  that  a  hackney-coach  was,  at  last,  procured  with 
diificulty.  This  was  not  the  case  *,  for  St.  Victor  fc»und  the  coach  and 
six  already  at  the  inn,  which  was  within  sight  of  the  river ;  the  delay, 
therefore,  must  have  been  comparatively  brief;  but  when  time  is  mea- 
sured by  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  minutes  are  lengthened  into 
hours. 

The  haste  and  agitation  in  which  St.  Victor  appeared,  when  he  came 
to  inquire  after  the  coach,  combined  with  his  foreign  accent  and  idiom, 
excited  observation,  meantime,  in  the  inn-yard,  where  a  man  with  a 
lantern  was  on  the  watch,  and  when  he  saw  the  coach  and  six  ready  to 
friart,  ran  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  made  directly  towards  the  spot  where 
the  queen  was  standing.  "  1  went,"  says  St.  Victor,  '*  with  all  speed  on 
llie  other  side  the  way,  fearing  that  he  would  recognise  the  party  on  the 
bank.  When  I  saw  that  he  was  actually  approachmg  them,  1  made  as 
if  I  wished  to  pass  him,  and  put  myself  full  in  his  path,  so  that  we  came 
in  contact  with  each  other,  fell,  and  rolled  in  the  mud  together.  We 
made  mutual  apologies  for  the  accident.  He  went  hack  without,  his 
light,  which  was  extinguished  by  the  fall,  to  dry  himself,  and  1  hastened 
lo  the  carriage,  which  was  now  near,  and  joined  her  majesty,  who  goi 
into  the  coach  as  before.  The  page  was  to  have  returned,  not  having 
been  ititrusied  with  the  secret;  but  having  recognised  the  queen,  his 
mistress,  he  wished  to  follow  her.  As  we  left  the  town,  we  encountered 
^aiioiis  of  the  guards.  One  of  them  said, '  Come  and  see,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  coach  full  of  papists !'  But  God  willed  it  so,  that  they  changed 
their  purpose,  for  no  one  came  near  us.  We  had  scarcely  gone  threw 
miles,  wh'^n  we  were  overtaken  by  the  sieur  I^yburn,  one  of  ttie  queen*« 

'Orieaas.     King  James.     Dalrymple.     Macpherson.  *IkArymoi^ 
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equerries^  on  ho^se^ack ;  he  had  hrou^ht  anolher  horse  anil  boot?  fof 
nie^  which  the  king  had,  with  inexpressible  goodness,  sent  lo  enable  me 
lo  perform  my  journey.  1  descended  from  the  carriage,  put  on  my 
boots,  and  mounted  my  horse  in  evil  plight,  what  with  my  fall,  my  wel 
clothes,  and  the  wind,  which  never  ceased.' 

"  We  took  the  way  to  Gravesend,  distant  from  London  twenty  miles. 
There  we  found  three  Trish  captains,  whom  the  king  had  sent  the  same 
day  we  departed,  to  serve  in   the  yacht.     These  officers,  finding  the 
queen  and  prince  blower  than  they  expected,  advanced,  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  to  meet  them,  having  provided  themselves  with  a  little  boat, 
which  was  close  by  the  shore.     Her  majesty  and  her  attendants  left  the 
coach,  and  stepping  on  a  small  point  of  land,  entered  the  boat,  and  was 
sot)n  rowed  to  the  yacht,  wliich  lay  at  Gravesend,  waiting  for  her." 
The  master,  whose  name  was  Gray,  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
tlie  rank  of  his  royal  passenger,  who  found  a  group  of  her  faithful  wr- 
vants  on  the  deck,  looking  anxiously  out  for  her  and  the  prince.'    Mary 
Beatrice  was  certainly  more  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  friends  than  her 
lord,  for  there  were   no   instances  of  treachery  or  ingratitude  in  her 
household.     All  her  ladies  loved  her,  and  were  ready  to  share  her  ad- 
versity, and  many,  from  whom  she  required  not  such  proofs  of  attach- 
ment, followed  her  into  exile.     Her  high  standard  of  moral  rectitude 
had  probably  deterred  her  from  lavishing  her  favours  and  confidence  oo 
wortidess  flatterers,  like  the  vipers  king  James  had  fostered.     The  true- 
hearted  little  company  in  the  yacht,  who  had  prepared  themselves  to 
attend  their  royal  inisiress  and  her  babe  to  France,  were  a  chosen  few, 
to  whom  tlie  secret  of  her  departure  had  been  contided  —  namely,  the 
lord  and   lady  Powis,  the  countess  of  Almonde,*  Signora  Pelegrina  Tu- 
rinie,  bed-chamber  woman,  and  lady  Strickland,  of  Sizergfi,  sub-gover- 
ness of  the  prince  of  Wales.     There  were  also  Ptre  Giverlai,  her  m»- 
jesty^s  confessor,  sir  William  Wu^grave,  her  physician,  lord  and  lady 
O'Brien  Clare,  the  marquess  Montecuculi,  and  a  page  named  Francois, 
besides  the  page  Dusions,  who   had   insisted   on   following  her  from 
Lambeth.    Lady  Strickland  and  Signora  Turinie  had  started  from  White- 
hall after  the  departure  of  their  royal  mistress,  and  performed  their  jour^ 
ney  with  so  much  speed,  tiiat  they  reached  Gravesend  before  her.    Most 
probably  they  went  dt)wn  the  Tliames. 

Pleasant  as  it  was  for  the  fugitive  queen  to  recognise  so  many  familiar 
faces,  and  happy  as  they  were  to  see  her  majesty  and  the  prince  safe  atui 
well,  after  the  perils  of  the  preceding  night,  no  greetings  passed  beyond 
the  silent  interchange  of  glances,  and  even  in  these  due  caution  vu 

•  Tlii«i  circiirristance.  aclded  to  various  little  remarks  in  Madame  de  ^■^vigllA. 
.deniities  St  V'icMor  as  the  author  of  the  narrative.  Dangeau  says  St  Victor  lodc 
on  horseback  after  the  coach  to  Gravesend.  Lauzun  had  expressly  requested 
that  St.  ^  'u:ior  sl)oul()  be  his  assistant  in  this  enterprise,  and  there  was  no  othei 
gentleman  engaged  in  it. 

•  Narrative  of  the  E^icnpe. 

•  Atma  Vitioria  Montecuculi,  the  companion  of  her  childboo<1,  an<!  the  friem 
uf  her  maturer  yearn.  She  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chambir,  and  btd 
been  creaie<i  counte^s  of  Aimonde  by  king  James*,  as  a  rewmd  for  her  long 
%ith*ul  servjces  U)  Mary  Beatiicn.     bhe  remained  with  bci  u.t  her  death 
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ob.«ene(l.  The  queen  was  dressed  to  personate  an  Italian  washerwo* 
man,  a  character  not  quite  in  keeping  with  her  graceful  and  dignified 
ligure,  and  regal  style  of  beauty.  She  carried  the  little  prince  under  her 
arm,  curiously  packed  up  to  represent  a  bundle  of  linen;'  fortunately 
the  bundle  did  not  betray  the  deception  by  crying.  "  It  was  jemark- 
able,"  observes  St.  Victor,  "that  this  lender  infant,  of  six  months'  old, 
who  was  so  delicate  and  lively,  nevi^r  opened  his  moutli  to  cry  or  utter 
the  slightest  complaint."  The  royal  parents  both  insinuate  that  there 
was  something  very  like  a  miracle  in  the  discreet  behaviour  of  their  boy 
(in  this  occasion,  but  doubtless  he  had  been  well  dos^d  with  anodynes. 
The  wind  being  fair  for  France,  the  sails  were  hoisted  as  soon  as  her 
majesty  and  her  little  company  came  on  board,  and  the  yacht  got  out  to 
sea,  but  the  wind  increasing  to  a  violent  gale,  the  captain  was  compelled 
to  come  to  anchor  off  Les  Dunes,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  driven 
CD  the  coast  of  France,  with  which  the  bark  was  threatened.  The  queen 
was  always  ill  at  sea^  and,  in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  unwonted  inconveniences  to  which  she  was  exposed  on 
this  occasion,  she  was  worse  than  usual.  Hitherto,  she  had  performed 
her  voyages  in  one  or  other  of  the  royal  yachts,  which  were  properly 
appointed  with  every  luxury  which  the  gallantry  and  nautical  experience 
of  the  sailor-prince,  her  husband,  could  devise  for  her  comfort,  and  he 
had  always  been  at  her  side  to  encourage  and  support  her.  The  case 
was  far  different  now ;  the  yacht  in  which  the  fugitive  queen  and  her 
royal  infant  had  embarked,  bore  no  resemblance,  in  any  respect,  to  the 
gilded  toys  which  James  had  built  and  named,  in  the  pride  of  his  heari, 
after  his  three  beloved  daughters,  Mary,  Anne, and  Isabella;  names  now 
connected  with  the  most  painful  associations.  Ten  days  before,  when 
the  king  wrote  his  last  autograph  commands  to  Pepys : 

♦'Oriler  the  Anne  and  Isabella  yachts  to  fall  down  to  Erith  to-morrow. 

«J.  R." 

It  was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  queen  and  prince  pro- 
perly attended  to  France,  ni  one  or  other  of  those  vessels.  The  inten- 
tion was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  channel  being  fidl  of  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  and  he  considered  it  more  likely  for  a  small  sailing  bark  to 
pass  unquestioned,  than  one  of  his  royal  yachts.  Mary  Beatrice,  directly 
she  came  on  board  captain  Gray's  yacht,  had,  the  better  to  escape  obser- 
vation, descended  into  the  hold  with  her  babe  and  his  wet-nurse;  ma- 
dame  Labadie,  the  other,  happening  to  know  the  captain,  kept  him  in 
talk  till  her  majesty  was  safely  below;  she  was  followed  by  her  two 
iaithful  countrywomen,  lady  Almonde,  and  Pelegrina  Turinie.  The  place 
was  clode  and  stifling,  and  when  the  gale  rose,  and  the  little  bark  began 
to  pitch  and  toss,  the  queen,  the  nurse,  and  lady  Almonde,  were  attacked 
with  violent  sea-sickness,  altogether,  in  a  manner  that  appears  to  have 
banished  all  ceremony.  They  were  in  such  a  confined  space,  that  the 
indisposition  of  hei  fellow-sufferers  was  attended  with  very  disagreeable 
consequences  to  her  majesty.  This  yacht,  which  appears  to  have  bet»n 
only  a  common  passage  packet,  was  by  no  means  suited  for  the  accoiu 

'  Dangeau.     S^vign^. 
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modaiioii  of  delicjiie  court  ladies.  As  her  majesty  had  taken  ufion  her- 
self to  personate  a  foreitrn  washerwoman,  no  attention  was  bestowed  on 
her  comforts  by  the  funciionaries,  such  as  they  were,  who  superintended 
the  arrangements  for  the  female  passengers.  It  was  with  great  difHculty, 
that  Pelegrina  Turinie  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  a  coarse  earthenware 
basin  for  her  majesty's  use;  she  made  the  others  withdraw  to  a  respect- 
ful distance,  then  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  royal  mistress,  sup- 
ported her  in  her  arms  during  her  suflTerings.* 

Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  that  she  had  made  nine  sea 
voyages,  and  that  this  was  the  worst  of  all.  ''  It  was,"  said  she,  "a  very 
doleful  voyage,  and  I  wonder  still  that  I  lived  through  it.  1  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  king,  my  husband,  without  knowing  what  would 
become  of  him,  and  I  feared  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  foes."*  King 
James  had  charged  the  count  de  Lauzun  to  shoot  the  captain  dead,  if  he 
betrayed  any  intention  of  putting  the  queen  and  the  prince  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch.  Lauzun,  in  consequence,  stationed. himself  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel,  with  the  full  determination  to  throw  him  overboard,  in 
case  of  treachery ;  but  as  the  master  suspected  not  the  quality  of  his 
passengers,  he  conducted  himself  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary 
persons,  and  steered  his  course  safely  through  a  fleet  of  fifty  Dutch  ships 
of  war,  not  one  of  which  questioned  this  little  bark;  and  thus  protected, 
as  it  were,  by  Heaven,  notwithstanding  the  rougiiness  of  the  passage,  and 
the  perils  of  the  voyage,  the  fugitive  queen,  and  her  infant  son,  landed 
safely  at  Calais,  on  Tuesday,  December  11th,  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
The  little  prince  was  quite  well,  and  mwry  of  cheer.  He  had  behaved 
like  the  son  of  a  sailor;  he  was  almost  the  only  passenger  ou  board  who 
had  not  suffered  from  sea-sickness,  and  he  had  not  cried  once  from  the 
moment  he  was  taken  out  of  liis  cradle  at  Whitehall  till  after  his  arrival 
at  Calais.^  Sixteen  years  before,  Mary  of  Modena  had  embarked  in  al- 
most regal  pomp  at  Calais,  in  the  Koyal  Catherine  yacht,  a  virgin  bride, 
with  her  mother,  and  a  splendid  retinue  of  Italian,  French,  and  English 
nobles,  all  emulous  to  do  her  honour;  now  she  landed  at  the  same  port, 
a  forlorn  fugitive,  wearing  a  peasant's  humble  dress,  with  her  royal  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  storm  that  had  driven  \i**t 
from  a  throne.  But  was  she  more  pitiable,  as  the  wife  of  the  man  she 
loved,  and  clasping  the  babe  whom  they  both  called  ^^  the  dearest  gift  of 
Heaven,"  to  her  fond  bosom,  than  when  she  sailed  for  an  unknown  land, 
like  a  victim  adorned  for  a  sacrifice,  from  which  her  soul  revolted  ?  Then 
all  was  gloom  and  despair  in  her  young  heart,  and  she  wept  us  one  for 
whom  life  had  no  charms;  now  her  tears  flowed  chiefly  because  she 
was  separated  from  that  husband,  whose  name  had  tilled  the  reluctant 
bride  of  fifteen  with  dismay.  The  reverse  in  her  fortunes  as  a  princes*', 
was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  mutations  which  had  taken  place  in 
her  feelings  as  a  woman. 

Monsieur  Charot,  the  governor  of  Calais,  was  desirous  of  receiving 
Mary  Beatrice  with  the  honours  due  to  a  queen  of  Great  Britain,  but  shi 

•  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'E^te,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
'Ii>i'l  *  'Ibid.     Life  of  James.     Dangeau 
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expressed  her  determination  of  preserving  a  strict  incognito,  and  with 

drew  to  a  private  house,  where  she  wished  to  remain  perfectly  quiet,  ti\l 

the  arrival  of  iier  beloved  husband,  whom  she  expected  to  follow  her  in 

B  few  hours.     She  had  sent  Si.  Victor  back  from  Gravesend,  to  apprise 

king  James  of  her  embarkation,  and  now  wrote  the  following  pathetic 

appeal  for  sympathy  and  protection  to  her  old  friend,  Louis  XIV. : — 

»•  Sire, 
''A  poor  fugitive  queen,  bathed  in  tears,  has  exposed  herself  to  the  utmost 
perils  of  the  sea,  in  her  distress,  to  seek  ibr  consolation  and  an  asylum  from 
the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world.  Her  evil  fortune  procures  her  a  happinesj 
of  which  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world  are  ambitious.  Her  need  of  it  dimi* 
nishes  not  that  feeling,  since  she  makes  it  her  choice,  and  it  is  as  a  mark  of  tha 
greatness  of  her  esteem  that  she  wishes  to  confide  to  him  that  which  is  the  roost 
precious  to  her,  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  her  bod.  He  is  as  yet  too 
young  to  unite  with  her  in  the  giHiel  li  ii<  knnwledgments  tliat  fill  my  heart.  I 
feel,  Mrith  peculiar  pleasure,  in  the  liiid.-^t  of  my  griefs,  tljat  I  am  now  under  your 
protection.     In  great  affliction,  I  am,  sir, 

•*your  very  affectionate  servant  and  sister, 

^  **ThB    QuBXir    OF   EVOLAITD."* 

The  agitation  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  this  letter,  may  be  traced 
in  the  sudden  transition  from  the  simple  and  touching  description  of  her 
own  desolate  condition,  to  laboured  attempts  at  compliments,  which  her 
Italian  idiom  renders  obscure  and  hyperbolical,  and  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  she  begins  in  the  third  person,  and  ends,  unconsciously,  in  the 
first. 

The  count  de  Lauzun,  who  had  been  for  many  years  under  the  cloud 
of  the  royal  displeasure,  had  previously  written,  by  an  express  to  Louis 
XIV.,  the  particulars  of  his  chivalrous  achievement,  stating  ^^that  king 
James  had  enjoined  him  to  place  his  queen  and  son  in  his  majesty's 
own  hands,  but  that  he  could  not  have  that  honour,  not  being  permitted 
to  enter  his  presence."  Louis  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with  his  own  hand, 
inviting  him  to  return  to  court. 

"  I  was  informed  yesterday  morning,"  writes  Louis  to  Barillon,  De- 
cember 14ih,  ^^  by  a  letter  from  the  count  de  Lauzun,  that  the  queen  of 
England  had  happily  arrived  at  Calais,  after  escaping  great  dangers,  and 
I  immediately  ordered  M.  de  Beringhen,  my  first  equerry,  to  set  off  with 
my  carriages  and  the  officers  of  my  household,  to  attend  that  princess 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  on  their  journey,  and  to  render  them  all  due 
honours,  in  all  places  on  their  route.  You  will  inform  the  king  of  Eng- 
land of  what  I  have  written  to  you."'  Before  this  cheering  intimation 
reached  king  James,  he  had  addressed  the  following  letter,  in  behalf  of 
his  fugitive  queen  and  son,  to  his  royal  cousin  of  France : — 

**  Sir,  and  my  brother, 
*'As  I  hope  that  the  queen,  my  wife,  and  my  son,  have  last  week  landed  in 
one  of  }'our  ports,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  protecting  them.     Unless 

'  Manuscripts  of  George  IV.,  Brit.  Museum.     F.  50,  Recueil  de  Pieces,  MS.  140 
(copy),  272  A.     Lettre  de  la  reine  d'Angleterre,  princess  de  Modena,  au  roi  de 
France.  Louis  XIV.     There  is  a  trifling  variation  in  the  conclusion  of  this  lettet 
from  that  cited  in  Dr.  Lingard's  Appendix.     This  appears  to  be  a  mure  auther 
tic  copy.     Both  are  in  bad  French. 

^Lingard't  Appendix,  frrm  Barillon's  Despatches 
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I  had  been  un fortunately  slopped  by  the  way,  I  should  have  been  with  fOk  M 
ask  the  same  for  myself,  as  well  as  for  them.  Your  ambassador  will  give  n« 
an  account  of  the  bad  state  of  my  affairs,  and  assure  you,  also,  that  I  have  diiue 
nothing  contrary  to  the  friendship  that  subsists  between  us.  I  am,  very  sincarelj, 
sir,  my  brother, 

**Tour  good  brother, 

"Jambi  R. 
"At  Whitehall,  this  f  j  Dec.,  1688."' 

Long,  however,  before  this  letter  was  penned  in  England,  much  len 
icceived  in  France,  Mary  Beatrice  had  endured  agonies  of  suspense  aud 
apprehension  from  her  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  her  royal  husband. 
Ry  one  courier  it  was  reported  that  he  had  landed  at  Brest,  by  another, 
at  Boulogne ;  then,  that  he  had  been  arrested  in  England  ;  but  the  roost 
alarming  rumour  of  all  was,  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked 
to  follow  her,  according  to  his  promise,  had  foundered  in  a  terrible  storm 
at  sea,  and  his  majesty,  with  all  on  board,  had  perished.'  After  two  days 
of  intense  anxiety  had  worn  away,  Mary  Beatrice  determined  to  go  on  to 
Boulogne,  having  some  reason  to  suppose  that  she  would  receive  moj« 
certain  intelligence  there  than  could  be  expected  at  Calais,  since  Dover 
'iad  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Honours  paid  to  Mary  Beatrice  at  Calais — She  goes  to  Boulogne — Hears  of  the 
king's  arrest — Wishes  to  return  to  England — Dissuaded  by  her  suite — -Respect 
shown  to  her  by  order  of  Louis  XIV. — Escort  and  carriages  sent  for  her  jou^ 
ney-»What  befel  king  Jame?,  after  the  queen  left  Whitehall— He  arrives  in 
France — The  queen's  journey  towards  St  Oermains — Stops  at  Beaumont-— 
Hears  of  the  king's  escape — Her  joy — Receives  complimentary  messages  from 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  dauphiness — Met  by  Louis  XIV.  at  Chatou — His  c6urteoBf 
M'elcome— He  conducts  her  to  St,  Germains — Magnificent  reception  there— 
\rrival  of  king  James — Their  meeting — Courtesies  of  Louis  XIV.  —  Depend* 
ence  painful  to  Mary  Beatrice — Tapestry  in  her  bed -room— Constancy  of  het 
■ervants — Her  first  court  at  St.  Germains — Petty  jealousies  of  the  dauphinesi 
and  others — Mary  Beatrice  visits  the  dauphiness — Her  dress — Attentions  m 
ner  by  Louis  XIV. —  His  admiration  of  her  manners — Queen  and  madams 
Maintenon  —  Queen's  popularity  in  the  court  of  France  —  Her  letter  to  the 
countess  of  Lichfield — Vi.sits  to  Versailles  and  Trianon — King  James's  Irish 
expedition — Melancholy  parting  with  the  queen — She  retires  to  Poissy — Sym- 
pathy and  attention  of  the  king  of  Franco — Her  visits  to  the  convent  of  Chail* 

- 

Lfngard's  Appendix,  Hist  England,  vol.  ziiL  '  Madame  de  S^vigui 
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lot — Spiritiml  friendships  with  tlje  nuns — Her  letters  to  the  abbess — Hf»pirted 
passion  of  Louis  XIV.  for  Mary  Beatrice — She  ui^es  her  inlhience  for  lier  hu* 
band — Compelled  to  enter  into  state  atlUirs — Sends  money  to  as:^i^it  Dundee — 
Her  talent  for  business  —  Her  letter  to  Tyrconnell  and  others  —  Loss  of  the 
'jattle  of  the  Boyne — King  James  returns  to  St.  Germains — Their  visits  to  th« 
French  court  at  Fontainebleau — Jacobite  correspondence — Queen  a^in  enreint 
— Her  situation  announced •— The  English  peers  and  peeresses  invited  to  her 
accouchement — Favourable  prospect  of  king  James — Preparations  for  his  land 
ijig  in  England— He  leaves  St.  Germains  for  La  Hogue — Destruction  .of  the 
French  fleet — Despair  and  strange  conduct  of  king  James — Melancholy  state 
of  tlie  queen — James  returns  to  St.  Germains — Birth  of  their  youngest  child 
the  princess  Louisa — Christening  of  the  infant  princess. 

The  fugitive  queen  received  the  most  courteous  attentions,  during  het 
biief  sojourn  at  Calais,  from  M.  Charot,  the  governor,  who  sent  every- 
tlii ng  that  could  conduce  to  her  comfort  to  tlie  hou.se  where  she  and  her 
little  company  lodged,  and  notwithstanding  her  wish  to  remain  incognito, 
he  complimented  her  and  the  prince  with  a  royal  salute  at  their  depar- 
ture.* They  left  Calais  on  the  13th«  under  a  discharge  of  cannon  from 
the  town  and  castle,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  were 
now  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  royal  guest,  and  manifested  the  most 
lively  feelings  of  sympathy  for  her  and  her  infant  son.  Half-way  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne,  her  majesty  was  met  by  a  company  o(  dra- 
goons, who  escorted  her  carriage  to  Boulogne.  Tliere  she  was  received 
by  the  governor,  the  due  d'Aumont,  with  signal  marks  of  respect  and 
offers  of  hospitality;  but  as  he  could  give  her  no  tidings  of  the  king,  her 
husband,  her  distress  of  mind  made  her  prefer  the  retirement  of  a  nun- 
nery, declaring  her  intention  of  remaining  there  with  her  son  till  she 
either  saw  or  heard  from  him.' 

All  direct  intelligence  from  England  being  stopped,  the  rumours  re- 
garding the  fate  of  king  James  were  so  vague  and  contradictory,  that 
even  Liouis  XIV.  avowed  that  he  knew  not  what  to  think.  ^^  Meantime," 
says  Madame  de  Sevign^,  ^^  the  queen  of  England  remains  at  Boulogne 
in  a  convent,  weeping  without  intermission  that  she  neither  sees  nor  can 
hear  any  certain  news  of  her  husband,  whom  she  passionately  loves." 

The  agonizing  pause  was  at  length  broken.  '*  Strickland,  the  vice-ad- 
miral of  England,"  says  the  due  de  St.  Simon,  ^^  has  arrived  at  Calais, 
and  we  understand  from  him  that  king  James  has  been  brought  back  to 
London,  where,  by  order  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  is  attended  by 
his  own  guards.  It  is  thought  he  will  escape  again.  Strickland  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  king  his  master;  Ending  that  lord  Dartmouth 
would  not  do  anything,  he  demanded  permission  to  retire  from  the  fleet 
at  Portsmouth,  and  has  come  in  a  small  vessel  to  Calais."  The  painful 
tidings  which  sir  Roger  Strickland  had  brought  were  at  first  carefully 
concealed  from  the  queen  by  her  friends ;  but  on  the  19t]i,  her  passion- 
ate importunity  for  intelligence  of  her  husband  elicited  the  truth  from  a 
Benedictine  monk,  a  capuchin,  and  an  officer  who  had  just  escaped.  She 
implored  them  to  tell  her  all  they  knew ;  and  they  replied,  in  a  sorrow- 
fiil  tone,  **  Sacred  majesty,  the  king  has  been  arrested."' 

•  Narrative  of  the  escape.  *  Dangeau.     S^vigne 

■  Journal  of  the  queen's  escape,  Archives  au  Rovaume  de  France.    Cbaillct  M> 
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••  I  know  not,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "which  was  the  most  disttessini 
to  us,  the  sad  news  of  the  detention  of  the  king,  or  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced on  the  queen,  our  mistress." '  Her  first  words  were  to  expreu 
her  determination  of  sending  the  infant  prince  on  lo  Paris,  while  she  re- 
turned to  England  to  uae  what  exertions  she  could  for  her  lord's  libera 
tion,  or  else  to  share  his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  Her  faithful 
attendants  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  dissuade  her  from  this  wild  projoci, 
by  representing  lo  her  that  she  would  only  increase  his  troubles,  willi- 
out  being  able  to  render  him  any  service ;  and  that  she  ought  lo  ht 
iniplicidy  guided  by  the  directions  which  he  gave  her  at  parting. 

The  same  day  arrived  the  principal  equerry  of  the  king  of  France, 
with  letters  and  sympathizing  messages  for  the  queen.  She  was  fortu- 
nately compelled  lo  compose  herself  to  receive  these  with  suitable  ac- 
knowledgments. Louis  had  sent  a  noble  escort,  with  his  own  carriages 
and  horses,  to  convey  her  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  which  he  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  her  reception.  He  had  com- 
manded, that  in  every  town,  through  which  she  passed,  she  should  be 
received  with  the  same  honours  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen  of  France. 
He  iiad  also,  as  the  roads  were  almost  impassable  from  the  deep  snow 
which  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  sent  a  band  of  pioneers 
to  precede  her  majesty's  carriage,  and  mark  out  a  straight  line  for  hei 
progress,  laying  everything  smooth  and  plain  before  her,  so  that  she 
might  be  able  to  travel  with  the  least  possible  fatigue;  a  piece  of  gal- 
lantry that  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  English  ladies,  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  king  James.*  The  faithful  followers  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice were  urgent  for  her  to  commence  her  journey  towards  Paris, 
dreading  the  possibility  q(  her  finding  means  of  returning  to  England  if 
she  remained  on  the  coast.  At  length,  she  yielded  to  their  persuasions, 
and  departed,  on  the  20th  of  December,  for  Montrieul.  The  due  d'Au- 
mont  and  a  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  escorted  her  majesty  from  Boulogne, 
till  within  three  leagues  of  Montrieul ;  there  she  and  her  little  train  were 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  king  of  France.  They  remained  there  the 
whole  of  that  day,  "  and  by  the  grace  of  God,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
escape,  "learned  that  king  James  was  still  at  Whitehall."' 

The  morbid  slate  of  despondency  into  which  James  sunk  after  the 
departure  of  his  queen,  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  following  letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  lord  Dartmouth  the  next  morning : 

Kino  James  to  Lord  Dartmouth.* 

'»  Whiinhall,  Dec.  10,  1688. 
"Things  having  so  bad  an  aspect,  I  could  no  longer  defer  securing  the  queen 
Rnd  my  son,  which  I  hope  I  liave  done,  and  lliat  by  to-morrow  by  noon  they 
will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  my  enemies.  I  am  at  ease  now  I  have  sent  then 
•way.  I  have  not  heard  this  day.  as  I  expected,  from  my  commissioners  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who,  I  believe,  will  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  stop  his 

'Journal  of  the  escape  of  the  queen,  Archives  au  Royaume. 
•Journal  of  king  James. 

•C)riginal   MS.,  verified  by  Mary  Beatrice,  ii    the  Archives  au  Roym'jne  df 
Prance      ChaiV.ot  Collection. 
*Dartnrtoulb  Pap^f.^. 
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tnarcli ;  sc  <'i  at  I  am  in  no  ^nxxl  way,  nay,  in  as  bad  a  o-ip  as  is  possible.  I  am 
iieiutiiig  the  duke  of  Berwick  down  to  Portsmouih,  by  whom  you  will  know  my 
Tesoluticn  concerning  the  fleet  under  your  command,  Rnd  what  resolutions  I  have 
taken,  ti  1  when  I  would  not  have  you  stir  from  the  place  where  you  are,  for 
6ev«*ral  vea:?ons." 

That  morning  the  king  spent  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation,  lilt 
relieved  of  some  portion  of  his  anxiety  regarding  his  wife  and  son  by  the 
return  of  St.  Victor,  who  told  him  (hat  he  had  seen  lier  majesty,  with 
the  prince,  safely  on  board  the  yacht,  aiui  nnder  sail  for  France.  Then 
lie  assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  and  ordered  the  guards  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  attend  him  to  Uxbridge  the  next  day,  and  talked  of  offering  battle 
to  his  foes,  though  he  confessed  to  Barillon  that  he  had  not  a  single  corps 
on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely.' 

The  same  day,  James  learned  that  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  other  places 
had  submitted  themselves  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  that  a  regiment 
of  Scotch  horse  had  deserted.  "  Nor  waa  there  an  hour,"  observes  sir 
John  Heresby,  emphatically,  ^'  but  his  majesty  received,  like  Job,  ill  news 
of  one  sort  or  another ;  so  that,  prompted  by  most  fatal  advice,  the  next 
day  being  lhe»llth,.he  withdrew  hioiself  privately.'' 

Before  his  departure,  James  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Feversham,  infoim- 
ing  him  ^'  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  send  away  the  queen  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  lest  their  lives  should  be  endangered  by  falling  into  the 
enemy^s  hands,  and  that  he  was  about  to  follow  them ;  that  could  he 
but  have  relied  on  his  troops,  he  would  at  least  have  had  one  blow  for 
it."     When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  soldiers,  many  of  them  wept.' 

After  a  day  of  excessive  mental  fatigue  and  agitation,  the  unfortunate 
king  retired  to  his  lonely  pillow.  As  he  was  stepping  into  bed,  he  told 
the  earl  of  Mulgrave  "  that  he  had  good  hopes  of  an  accommodation 
with  the  prince  of  Orange."  "  Does  he  advance  or  retreat  ?"  asked  the 
earl.  The  king  owned  that  his  adversary  continued  to  advance.  Mul- 
grave shook  his  head,  with  a  melancholy  air.'  James  had  summoned 
his  council  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  nine  o^clock,  without  any  in- 
tention of  being  present,  it  has  been  generally  said ;  but  his  mind  was 
in  too  unseliled  a  slate  to  be  firm  to  any  purpose  long. 

About  midnight,  he  rose  and  disguised  himself  in  a  black  periwig  and 
plain  clothes,  left  his  bed-room  by  the  little  door  in  the  rvelle^  and  at 
tended  only  by  sir  Edward  Hales,  who  was  waiting  for  him,  descende<{ 
the  backstairs,  and  crossing  Privy-gardens,  as  the  queen  had  done  two 
nights  before,  got  into  a  hackney  coach,  proceeded  to  the  Horse-ferry, and 
crossed  the  Thames  in  a  little  boat  with  a  single  pair  of  oars  to  Vaux- 
hall.^  James  fiad  taken  the  great  seal  with  him  from  Whitehall,  doubt- 
less with  the  idea  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  use  it  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  to  give  effect  to  royal  letters,  pardons,  and  commissions  ,  bnf 
prompted  by  an  impulse  wliich  appears  clearly  symptomatic  of  a  disor 
ganized  brain,  he  threw  it  into  the  river  while  crossing.     It  was  well 

*Lingard,  from  BariUon.  'Kenaet. 

'Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham's  Memoirs. 

^Recital  of  king  James's  departure,  given  by  himself  to  the  nuns  of  CLailloc 
Bee  also  his  life. 
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perhaps,  for  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution— happy,  certainly,  foi 
the  daughters  of  the  unfortunate  king — that  it  was  only  one  of  the  haiiMe 
types  of  regal  power  that  he  flung  into  those  dark  deep  waters,  in  the 
silence  and  loneliness  of  that  melancholy  voyage.  Many  an  unsuccess- 
ful speculator,  in  modern  times,  has  plunged  himself  into  eternity  from 
causes  far  less  exciting  than  those  which  had  impelled  the  betrayed  king 
and  father  to  leave  his  palace  in  the  dead  of  a  wintry  night,  with  only 
one  companion,  to  encounter  greater  perils  than  those  from  which  he 
fled. 

Horses  stood  ready  for  his  majesty  at  Vauxhall.  He  mounted  in  haste, 
attended  by  sir  Edward  Hales;  and,  conducted  by  his  guide  through 
bye-'Ways,  crossed  the  Med  way  at  Ailesford  bridge.  He  found  Sheldon, 
one  of  his  equerries,  waiting  for  him  at  Woolpeck  with  a  fresh  relay  of 
horses.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  arrived  at  Emley  ferry,  near 
Feversl)am,  and  embarked  in  a  custom-house  hoy,  which  had  been  hired 
for  the  passage  by  sir  Eklward  Hales.  The  wind  was  fresh,  and  the  ves- 
sel requiring  more  ballast,  the  master  ran  her  ashore  near  Sheerness. 
Unfortunately  sir  Eklward  Hales,  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  rising 
of  the  tide,  sent  his  servant  to  the  Feversham  post-office,  and  as  his  seat 
was  in  that  neighbourhood,  his  livery  was  known.*  The  man  was 
dodged  to  the  river-side  by  some  of  the  members  of  a  gang  of  ruffians, 
who  had  formed  a  profitable  association  for  stopping  tfie  panic-stricken 
catholics  in  their  flight  to  France,  and  stripping  them  of  their  properly. 
These  men  perceiving  that  sir  Edward  Hales  was  in  the  hoy,  came,  to 
the  number  of  fifty,  in  three  boats,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  at 
eleven  oV-lock  at  night,  and  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she  was  beginning 
to  float.  They  leaped  into  the  cabin,  and  seized  the  king  and  his  two 
companions,  with  abusive  language.  Sir  Edward  Hales  perceiving  that 
his  majesty  was  unknown,  took  Ames,  the  leader  of  those  desperadoes, 
aside,  and  putting  fif\y  guineas  into  his  hand,  promised  him  one  hundred 
more  if  he  would  allow  them  to  escape.  Ames  took  the  money,  atid 
promised  to  go  on  shore  to  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  but 
advised  them  to  give  up  all  their  valuables  into  his  hands,  as  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  conduct  of  his  people  while  he  was  gone.  The  king 
^ve  him  three  hundred  guineas,  all  the  money  he  had,  and  his  watcli; 
and,  true  to  his  methodical  habits  of  business,  took  his  receipt  for  tho$(e 
trifles.  Ames  went  off  with  his  prey,  and  then  his  men  came  rudely 
about  the  king,  and  insisted  on  searching  his  person  for  more  booty. 
James,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  securing  his  coronation  ring,  and  three 
great  diamond  bodkins  belonging  to  his  queen.' 

As  soon  as  the  tide  rose  high  enough,  the  ruffians  brought  the  hoy  of 
to  Feversham,  and  putting  the  king  and  his  companions  into  a  coach, 
carried  them  to  an  inn,  amidst  the  yells  and  insults  of  the  mob,  by  whom 
his  majesty  was  mistaken  for  the  chaplain  of  sir  Edward  Hales  or  father 
Petre.  This  was  the  third  agitating  night  James  had  passed  withoui 
tleep  since  his  sorrowful  parting  with  his  wife  and  child.    When  inoro 

^  King  James's  Journal.     Eiiis  Correspondence. 
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ing  came,  a  seaman  among  the  crowd,  who  had  served  uiidei  him,  re- 
cog^nised  him,  and  bursting  into  tears,  knelt  and  begj^ed  to  kiss  his  hand. 
Overpowered  by  this  touching  proof  of  devotion  from  his  humble  liege- 
man, James  wept.     The  instinctive,  act  of  homage  performed  by  ihe 
true-hearted  sailor  betrayed  the  rank  of  the  royal  prisoner.     The  very 
ruffians  who  had  plundered  and  insulted  him,  when  they  saw  his  tears 
were  awed  and  melted ;  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  o^red  to  return 
their  pillage.   James  bade  them  keep  the  money,  and  would  only  receive 
his  sword  and  jewels.     The  seamen  formed  themselves  into  a  guai  i 
round  his  person,  and  declared  ^^  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be 
touched.'^'     James  ougfii  lo  have  been  satisfied  that  he  had  still  many 
loyal  hearts  among  his  people.     Even  at  Feversham  something  might 
have  been  done,  had  he  been  in  a  state  of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  manifested  in  his  favour.    But  he  was  not :  he  began 
to  talk  in  a  rambling  and  incoherent  manner.    One  minute  he  wept,  and 
asked  ^^  what  crimes  he  had  committed  to  deserve  such  treatment  ?^'  and 
f  poke  ^  of  the  ill  offices  done  to  him  by  the  black  coats ;''  said  ^^  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  sought  not  only  his  crown  but  his  life;''  and  im- 
plored those  present  ^^  to  get  him  a  boat  that  he  might  escape,  or  his 
blood  would,  be  on   their  heads.''     Then  he  asked   for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper ;  wrote,  tore,  wrote  again ;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  penning  a 
brief  summons  to  lord  Wincheisea.'^  That  nobleman  hastened  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  then  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  mayor. 
The  rabble  objected  to  his  removal,  but  the  seamen  carried  the  point, 
though  with  dilTiculty.     The  mayor  was  an  honest  man,  and  treated  his 
sovereign  with  all  the  respect  in  his  power.     James  talked  wildly,  and 
of  things  little  to  the  purpose:  '^of  the  virlues  of  St.  Winifred's  well, 
and  his  loss  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  which  had  belonged  to  Edward 
the  Omfessor.'"     He  was  6nally  seized  with  another  fit  of  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  which  probably  averted  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  frenzy,  but 
made  him  very  sick  and  weak. 

The  earl  of  WincheLsea,  who  had  been  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
his  mijesty  when  duke  of  York,  and  had  married  the  accomplished 
Anne  Kingsmill,  a  favourite  maid  of  honour  of  the  queen,  was  much 
concerned  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  royal  master,  and  besought 
him  not  to  persist  in  his  rash  design  of  leaving  England,  reasoned  with 
him  on  the  minous  effect  such  a  step  must  have  on  his  affair^,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  calming  him.  James  made  him  lord-lieutenant  of  ihe 
county  of  Kent,  and  governor  of  Dover  castle  on  the  spot.  The  next 
day,  sir  James  Oxendon  came  with  the*  militia,  under  pretence  of  guard- 
ing his  majesty  from  the  rabble,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  him  from 
escaping;  a  piece  of  gratuitous  baseness  for  which  he  was  not  thanked 
by  William.* 

For  nearly  two  days,  no  one  in  London  knew  what  had  become  of 

'Journal  of  Jamt^s  11.,  cii*»d  by  Macpberson.  "Continuator  of  Mackintosh. 
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his  majesty.     On   ihe   morning  of  the    13lh   of  Decembei,  an  honest 
Kentisli  peasant  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber  at 
Whitehall,  stating  that  he  was  a  messenger  from  king  James,     it  was 
long  before  he  could  obtain  attenjtion.     At  last,  Sheffield  earl  of  Mul- 
grave  being  apprised  of  his  business,  insisted  on  bringing  him  in.    He 
delivered  a  letter,  unsealed  and   without  superscription,  containing  one 
sentence  only,  written  in  tlie  well-known  hand  of  their  fugitive  sove* 
reign,  apprising  them  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  rabble 
at  Feversham,.     The  fi.lthful  messenger,  who  had  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  his  royal  master  by  delivering  this  letter,  described,  with  tears,  the 
distress  in  which  he  had  left  his  majesty  at  the  inn.'    The  generous  and 
courageous   loyalty  of  this   noble  man  of  low  degree  ought  to  have 
shamed  the  titled  traitor,  Halifax,  who  sat  that  day  as  president  c  *  the 
council,  and  would  fain  have  adjourned  the  assembly  to  prevent   .ny- 
thing  being  done  for  the  relief  of  the  king;  but  Mulgrave  boldly  stood 
forth,  and  with  a  burst  of  manly  eloquence  represented  ^^  the  baseness 
of  leaving  their  king  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble,  and  insisted  that 
measures  should  be  taken  for  his  personal  safety,  since,  with  all  his 
popery,  he  was  still  their  sovereign."      He  then  proposed   that  lord 
Feversham,  with  200  of  the  guards,  should  be  instantly  despatched  with 
his  majesty^s  coaches  to  invite  him  to  return.'     Shame  kept  those  silent 
who  would  fain  have  opposed  this  motion ;  and  the  lords  Aylesbury, 
Lichfield,  Yarmouth,  and   Middleton    posted    down   to  Feversham  to 
acquaint  the  king  ^^  that  his  guards  were  coming  to  escort  him  to  Lon- 
don, whither  his  friends  desired  him  to  return."     James  determined  to 
uV)  so,  and  commenced  his  journey.     At  Sittingbourne  he  was  met  by 
his  guards  and  equipage,  and  many  of  his  faithful  friends  flocked  round 
him.^     He  slept  that  night  at  Rochester,  whence  he  despatched  lord 
Feversham  with  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  inviting  him  to  come 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  an  amicahle  treaty.     The  next  day,  De- 
cember 1 6ih,  he  returned  to  his  capital,  and  was  greeted  with  impassioned 
demonstrations  of  affection.     He  came  through  the  city  to  Whitehall ; 
a  body  of  gentlemen,  forming  a  volunteer  guard  of  honour,  preceded  him 
bareheaded.     The  bells  rang  joyously,  and  the  a'ir  was  rent  with  the 
acclamations  of  people  of  all  degrees,  who  ran  in  crowds  to  welcome 
him.     These  manifestations  of  loyalty  were  far  more  flattering,  spon- 
taneous as  they  were,  and  the  free-will  offerings  of  popular  symfwthy 
in  his  distress,  than  if  he  had  returned  from  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
forces  of  the  Dutch  prince.     Yet  every  art  had  been  used  to  alarm  the 
metropolis  with  warnings  and  incendiary  outcries  of  Irish  and  popish 
massacres ;  but  in  spile  of  everything,  the  people  showed  that,  though 
they  haled  popery,  they  loved  the  king.     Whitehall  was   never  more 
crowded  than  on  that  occasion,  even  to  the  royal  bed-chamber.* 

Among  the  numerous  candidates  for  audience  was  a  deputation  froui 
the  freebooters  at  Feversham,  who  came  to  beg  his  majesty's  panlon  fot 

'  SlieiTields  M^moird. 
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•heir  late  outrage,  and  to  profler  once  more  a  restitution  of  the  gold  of 
which  they  had  rided  him.  James  not  only  hade  them  keep  it,  hut 
gave  them  ten  guineas  to  drink  his  health.'  Cheered  by  the  apparent 
reaction  that  had  taken  place,  the  king  exerted  himself  to  hold  his 
court,  and  supped  in  state.  ^  1  stood  by  him  during  his  supper,''  says 
lord  Dartmouth,  ^^and  he  told  me  all  that  had  happened  to  him  al 
Feversham  with  as  much  unconcernedness  as  if  they  had  been  the  ad- 
ventures of  some  other  person,  and  directed  a  great  deal  of  his  discourse 
to  me,  though  I  was  but  a  boy."*  That  night  the  metropolis  waa 
illuminated,  and  the  streets  were  full  of  bonfires.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  king  retired  to  his  bed-chaolber,  when  Zulestien  demanded  an 
immediate  audience,  being  charged  with  letters  from  the  Dutch  prince, 
his  master,  requiring  that  his  majesty  should  remain  at  Rochester  while 
he  came  to  sojourn  in  London.  James,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  replied 
**  that  the  request  came  too  late ;  and  as  he  was  now  in  London,  a  per- 
sonal interview  could  the  better  take  place."  The  only  outrage  that 
elicited  an  expression  of  anger  was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  his 
accredited  messenger,  lord  Feversham;  he  expressed  surprise  and  in- 
dignation, and  wrote  to  the  prince  demanding  his  release.'  Wi.'Uain 
was  now  acting  as  king  of  England  de  facto ^  without  any  other  authoiily 
than  that  bestowed  upon  him  by  foreign  troops  and  deserters. 

James  was  without  money,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  offered, 
unasked,  to  supply  his  exigencies,  exhibited  a  churlish  spirit  truly  dis- 
graceful. Lord  Bellasis,  a  Roman-catholic  peer,  refused  to  assist  him 
with  the  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds,^  and  a  base  regard  to  purse-preserv- 
ation thinned  his  presence-chamber  the  next  morning.  It  was  then  that 
two  noble  gentlemen,  Colin  earl  of  Balcarres,  and  the  gallant  viscount 
Dundee,  presented  themselves,  charged  with  offers  of  service  from  his 
privy  council  in  Scotland.  '^They  were  received  affectionately  by  the 
king,  but  observed  that  none  were  with  him  hut  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  bed-chamber.  One  of  the  generals  of  his  disbanded  army  entered 
while  they  were  there,  and  told  the  king  that  most  of  his  generals  and 
colonels  of  his  guards  had  assembled  that  morning,  upon  observing  the 
universal  joy  of  the  city  on  his  return;  that  the  result  of  their  meeting 
was  to  tell  his  majesty  that  much  was  still  in  their  power  to  serve  anp 
defend  him  ;  that  most  part  of  the  disbanded  army  was  either  in  London 
or  near  it,  and  that  if  he  would  order  them  to  beat  their  drums,  they 
were  confident  twenty  thousand  men  could  be  got  together  before  the 
end  of  the  day.*  *My  lord,'  said  the  king, '  1  know  you  to  be  my  frienJ, 
sincere  and  honourable;  the  men  who  sent  you  are  not  so,  and  I  expect 
nothing  from  them.'  He  then  said, '  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  he  would 
Uike  a  walk.'  None  attended  him  but  Colin  and  lord  Dundee.  When 
he  was  in  the  Mall,  he  stopped  and  looked  at  them,  and  asked  ho^i 
^tliey  came  to  be  with  him,  when  all  the  world  had  forsaken  him  and 
gone  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ?'  Colin  said,  ^  their  fidelity  to  so  good  a 

'  Ellis  Correspondence.  *  Note  in  N«?w  Burnet. 
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.TiBsier  would  ever  be  the  same;  ihey  had  nothing  lo  do  with  the  priiica 
of  Orange.'  Then  said  the  king, '  Will  you  two,  as  gentlemen,  say  yon 
have  still  an  allachmenl  to  me  ?'  'Sir,  we  do.'  *  Will  you  give  me  yoat 
hands  upon  it,  as  men  of  honour?'  They  did  so.  *  VVell,  I  see  you  are 
the  men  I  always  look  you  to  be;  you  shall  know  all  my  intentions.  I 
can  no  longer  remain  here  but  as  a  cypher,  or  be  a  prisoner  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  you  know  there  is  but  a  small  distance  between  the 
prisons  and  the  graves  of  kings ;  therefore  I  go  for  France  immediately. 
When  there,  you  shall  have  my  instructions.  You,  lord  Balcarres,  shall 
have  a  commission  to  manage  my  civil  afiairs ;  and  you,  lord  Dundee, 
to  command  my  troops  in  Scotland.' "  * 

James  amused  himself  during  some  part  of  this  day,  his  last  of  remal 
authority  in  England,  by  touching  for  the  evil,  having  succeeded  in  bor- 
rowing 100  guineas  of  lord  Godolphin  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the 
ceremonial  — a  piece  of  gold  being  always  bound  to  the  arm  of  the 
patient  by  the  sovereign  —  and  James  had  been  robbed  of  his  last  c^in 
by  the  freebooters  at  Feversham.  That  night,  when  the  king  was  about 
to  retire  lo  bed,  lord  Craven  came  to  tell  him  that  the  Dutch  guards, 
horse  and  foot,  were  marching  through  the  park  in  order  of  battle  to 
take  possession  of  Wliitehall.  The  stout  old  earl,  though  in  his  eightieth 
year,  professed  his  determination  rather  to  be  cut  to  pieces  than  resiirn 
his  posts  at  Whitehall  to  the  Dutch ;  "  but  the  king,"  says  Sheffield^ 
'^  prevented  that  unnecessary  bloodshed  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
kindness."  He  sent  for  count  Scdms,  the  Dutch  commander,  and  told 
him  there  nmst  be  some  mistake.  *' Were  not  his  orders  for  St.  James's  ?" 
The  count  produced  his  orders;  on  which  the  king  commanded  his 
gallant  old  servant  to  withdraw  his  men.'  The  English  guards  reluctantly 
gave  place  to  the  foreigners  by  whom  they  were  superseded ;  and  the 
iing  retired  lo  bed,  fancying  that  he  had  purchased  one  night's  repose, 
at  any  rale,  by  this  concession.  Worn  out  by  the  agonizing  excitement 
and  continuous  vigils  of  the  last  dreadful  week,  he  slept,  and  so  pro- 
foundly, that  to  have  dismissed  his  o'erwearied  spirit  from  its  mortal 
tenement  by  one  swift  and  subtle  stroke,  would  have  been  a  coup  de 
grace,  A  greater  barbarity  was  committed.  William  sent  deliberately 
to  rouse  his  unfortunate  uncle  from  that  happy  oblivion  of  bis  sufferings, 
with  an  insolent  message  '^  that  it  was  thought  convenient  for  him  to 
leave  his  palace  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning ;"  three  English  peers 
were  found  capable  of  undertaking  the  commission.  The  plan  was 
suggested  by  Halifax,  who  advised  William  to  employ  the  Dutch  officers 
on  this  ungracious  errand.  *^  By  your  favour,  my  lords,"  said  William, 
sternly;  "  the  advice  is  yours,  and  you  shall  carry  it  yourselves,"  nam- 
ing Halifax,  Dclamere,  and  Shrewsbury.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
this  worthy  trio  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  king  James's  ante- 
chamber, and  knocking  loudly,  rudely  demanded  admittance  to  \ut 
presence.  The  earl  of  Middleton,  who  was  lord  in  waiting,  told  iheiB 
the  king  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  begged  them  to  wait  till  momtnf 
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They  replied,  ^^  they  came  from  the  prince  of  Orange  with  a  letter,  and 
ihey  must  deliver  it  that  instant.'^  iMiddleton  approached  the  royal  be«i^ 
and  drew  back  the  curtain,  but  the  king  was  in  so  sound  a  sleep  that  it 
did  not  wake  him.  Lord  Middleton  was  compelled  to  speak  loudly  in 
his  ear  to  dispel  his  deathlike  slumber.'  He  started  at  first,  but  perceiv- 
ing Middleton  kneeling  by  him,  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  bade 
him  admit  the  messengers. 

When  they  entered,  James  recognised  two  open  enemies,  Shrewsbury 
and  Delamere,  and  one  false  servant,  Halifax,  wliom  he  had  employed 
as  one  of  his  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  had  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  both  of  deceiving  and  be- 
traying him.  Another  painful  lessnn  for  the  royal  Timon  of  British 
history,  on  his  want  of  attention  to  moral  worth  in  those  on  whom  he 
bestowed  his  confidence.  Halifax  behaved  with  singular  disrespect  to 
his  soyereign  on  this  occasion,  and  when  James  objected  to  Ham  house, 
the  place  named  for  him  to  retire  to  by  William,  as  ^^a  very  ill  winter- 
house,  being  damp  and  unfurnished,"  he  treated  his  majesty's  objections 
with  contempt  James  said  he  should  prefer  going  to  Rochester,  if  he 
left  town,  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed — but  that  he  should 
go  by  water,  attended  by  the  Dutch  guards.  When  James  wished  to  go 
through  the  ciiy,  Halifax  rudely  over-ruled  that  plan,  by  saying,  ^^  it 
would  breed  disorder  and  move  compassion.'^'  The  next  morning,  De- 
cember 18th,  was  wet  and  stormy,  but  though  James  told  the  three  lord^, 
who  had  undertaken  the  ungracious  oflice  of  expelling  him  from  his 
palace,  that  the  weather  was  unfit  for  the  voyage,  Halifax  insisted  upon 
it.  The  foreign  ministers,  and  a  few  of  his  own  peers  and  gentlemen, 
came  to  take  leave  of  him,  which  they  did  with  tears,  and  as  a  last  mark 
of  respect,  attended  him  to  the  water's  edge.  Notwithstanding  the  tem- 
pestuous wind  9nd  the  heavy  rain  which  now  fell  in  torrents,  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  crowded  with  sympathizing  spectators,  who  came  to 
take  a  parting  look  of  their  unfortunate  sovereign.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
James  entered  the  barge  appointed  for  his  covivoy,  attended  by  five 
faithful  gentlemen,  who  volunteered  to  accompany  him — viz.,  the  earls 
of  Arran,  Aylesbury,  Dunbarton,  Lichfield,  and  lord  Dundee  They 
were  his  only  British  escort :  he  had  asked  for  a  hundred  of  tiis  own 
foot  guards,  and  was  peremptorily  denied.  A  hundred  Dutch  guards 
went  in  boats  before  and  behind  the  royal  barge,  but  they  were  so  long 
in  embarking,  that  the  tide  was  lost,  and  the  king  remained  a  full  hour  sit- 
ting in  the  barge  waiting  their  convenience,  exposed  to  the  storm,  before 
the  signal  was  given  for  the  rowers  to  move  on.'"  *^The  English  were 
▼ery  sorrowful  at  seeing  him  depart,"  says  Barillon,  ^  most  of  them  had 
tears  in  their  eyes.  There  was  an  appearance  of  consternation  in  the 
people  when  they  found  that  their  king  was  surrounded  by  Dutch  guards, 
and  that  he  was,  in  fact,  a  prisoner."  Cvelyn,.in  his  diary  for  that  day, 
records  the  departure  of  his  royal  master  in  these  brief  but  expressive 
words:  ^1  saw  the  king  take  barge  to  Gravesend,  a  sad  sight!     The 

*  James's  Life.     Clarendon  Diary.     Dairymple. 

*  KiniC  James's  Journal.  *  Ibid. 
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prince  comes  to  St.  Jameses,  and  fills  Whitehall  with  Dutch  guard*." 
Even  then,  if  James  could  have  been  roused  from  the  morbid  leihargj 
of  despair  into  which  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  daughters,  and  liie 
treachery  of  his  ministers  had  plunged  him,  his  Dutch  nephew  might 
have  had  cause  to  repent  of  his  expedition.  Ministers,  counsellors,  and 
general  officers  might  be  false  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  true,  and  eager  to  fight  for  their  native  sovereign, 
if  he  would  but  have  trusted  to  their  loyalty.  The  greatest  offence, after 
all,  that  James  ever  gave  to  this  country,  and  for  which  he  never  has 
been  forgiven,  was,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  driven  away  by  t 
foreign  prince,  without  a  struggle.  The  season  of  manly  enterprise  was 
past,  and  he  felt  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  storm  in  his  preseat 
state  of  mind  and  body. 

The  unfortunate  king  did  not  arrive  at  Gravesend  till  seven  in  the 
evening,  wet  and  weary,  and  long  after  dark ;  he  was  compelled  to  sleep 
there  that  night,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Eckins,  an  attorney.  ^^  The  next 
^  morning,"  James  says,  "  he  received  a  blank  pass  from  the  prince  of 
Orange,  which  he  had  desired,  in  order  to  send  one  over  to  the  queen, 
believing  iier  landed  before  that,  in  France,  with  her  son."'  The  «• 
pression  is  a  little  mysterious,  as  i(  the  king  meant  to  enable  Mary  Bea 
trice  to  return  to  him  again,  according  to  her  earnest  wish,  after  he  had 
been  so  eager  to  send  her  away,  another  symptom  of  the  unsettled  stale 
of  his  mind.  At  ten  the  next  morning,  he  proceeded,  under  the  escort 
of  the  Dutch  guards,  to  Rochester,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
house  of  sir  Richard  Head.  During  the  three  days  that  he  renmined  at 
Rochester,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  sent  daily  to  entreat  him  not  to  wiili- 
draw.  Every  hour  the  king  received  visits  from  gentlemen  and  officers, 
who  begged  him  to  remain  in  England.*  While  others  reasoned  with 
calmness,  the  fiery  Dundee  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  desponding  spirit 
of  his  heartbroken  sovereign.  "Make  your  stand  here,"  said  he,  "and 
summon  your  subjects  to  their  allegiance.  Give  me  your  commission, 
I  will  undertake  to  collect  ten  thousand  men  of  your  disbanded  army  to- 
gether, and  with  ihcm  1  will  carry  your  standard  through  England,  and 
drive  the  Dutch  and  their  prince  before  you."  The  king  said,  "  be  be- 
lieved it  might  be  done,  but  it  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and  he  would 
not  do  so  much  mischief  to  the  English  nation,  which  he  loved,  and 
doubted  not  but  his  people  would  soon  come  to  their  senses  again.''' 
Instead  of  following  the  counsels  of  gallant  Dundee,  he  sat  inactivelyi 
repeating  to  himself,  '^God  help  me,  whom  can  I  trust?  My  own  ciiil- 
dren  have  forsaken  mc."  Burnet  pretends  that  James  was  fixed  in  hit 
determination,  "  by  an  earnest  letter  from  the  queen,  reminding  him  of 
his  promise  to  follow  her,  and  urging  its  fulfilment  in  very  imperious 
language.     This  letter,"  Burnet  says, "  was  intercepted,  opened,  and  read,* 

*Jouriml  of  James  II.  'Ibid.     Clarentlon  Diary. 

•This  coiivcr>atioii  was  overheard  by  David  Mid<lU*tjjn,  a  servani  of  the  part 
of  Middleton,  while  he  was  mending  tlie  fire,  and  by  him  after **'ard3  repisaleJ 
fio  Carte  tlic  historian. 

*  ■*  There  was  at  least  as  much  of  the  barbarian  as  tlie  politician,  in  brealdul 
that  mo&t  Htt'-.red  seal." — Coniinua'or  of  Mackinicsli. 
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unc]  then  forwarded  to  the  kin^,  at  Rochester.^'  Persons  who  could  l>e 
iriiilty  of  the  baseness  of  breaking"  the  seal  of  such  a  letter,  would  not 
hf^itate  at  misrepresenting  its  contents,  which  were,  doubtless,  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  feminine  tenderness  of  the  queen^s  character,  her 
adoring  fondness  for  her  husband,  and  her  fears  for  his  personal  safety 
It  is  certain,  that  James  had  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  his  wife  and 
son  when  he  quitted  Whitehall  the  first  time,  and  that  nothini^  could 
shake  his  resolution.  He  was  playing  the  game  into  the  hands  of  hit 
duhtle  adversary,  who  was  impatient  for. him  to  be  gone,  and  had  order- 
ed the  back  premises  of  the  house  at  Rochester,  where  he  lodged,  to  be 
'^ft  unguarded,  to  allow  him  every  facility  for  escape.  Before  silting 
down  to  supper,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  December  the  22d,  James 
drew  up  the  well-known  paper,  containing  the  reasons  which  impelled 
him  to  withdraw  for  the  present.  In  this  declaration,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  sums  up,  in  simple  but  forcible  language,  the  outrages  and  in- 
sults to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  when 
he  alludes  to  the  unprincipled  aspersion  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  his  style 
becomes  impassioned :  '*  What  had  I  then  to  expect  ?"  he  asks,  "  from 
one,  who  by  all  arts  had  taken  such  pains  to  make  me  appear  as  black 
as  hell  to  my  own  people,  as  well  as  to  all  the  world  besides  ?"  His 
concluding  words  are  neither  those  of  a  tyrant  nor  a  bigot:  '*  I  appeal," 
says  he,  ^  to  all  who  are  considering  men,  and  have  had  experience, 
whether  anything  can  make  this  nation  so  great  and  flourishing  as  liberty 
of  conscience?  some  of  our  neighbours  dread  it."  This  paper,  James 
gave  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  with  orders  that  it  should  be  printed  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone.  He  then  took  leave  of  his  few  faithful  followers 
and  retired  to  bed.  Between  twelve  and  one  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
he  rose,  and  attended  only  by  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  Mr. 
Biddulph,  and  Labadie,  the  husband  of  the  prince  of  Wales^s  nurse,  left 
the  house  by  a  back  stair  and  postern  door,  and  so  through  the  garden, 
where  cnptain  Macdonald  waited  to  guide  him  to  the  place  where  cap- 
tain Trevanion  waited  with  a  boat.  These  two  faithful  officers  rowed 
his  majesty  and  his  companions  to  a  sorry  fishing-smack,  that  lay  a  little 
below  Sheerne^s.  hi  this  vessel,  king  James  crossed  the  wintry  waves, 
and,  as  u.««ual,  encountered  very  rough  weather,  many  hardships,  and 
some  danger.'  The  circumstarices  under  which  James  left  England 
have  been  illustrated  by  a  noble  young  author  of  our  own  times  in  a 
pathetic  poem,  in  which  the  following  striking  lines  occur : — 

♦*  We  thought  of  ancient  L»ar,  with  the  to  npe<t  overhei<l : 
I)i»cio\vne<l,  betmycd,  abandoned — but  nou{?ht  could  break  his  will. 
Not  Mary,  his  falso  Regan — nor  Anne,  hi*  Goneril.''" 

The  tragedy  of  real  life  is  sometimes  strangely  mingled  with  circur^i 
stances  of  a  comic  character,  which  appear  the  more  ridiculous  perhaps 
from  the  revulsion  of  feeling  they  are  apt  to  produce  on  persons  labour- 
ing under  the  excitement  of  excessive  grief.     King  James,  in  the  midst 
cif  his  distress  during  this  melancholy  voyage,  fell  his  mirth  irresistibly 

*  Journal  ol  jRme.«  ll.'s  Lifo. 

•  Prom  **  Hii-toric  Fancii»»,'*  by  the  Hon.  George  Sydney  Smyth,  M.P,,  a  volumfl 
teplete  with  noble  and  chivalric  sentimeots. 
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excited,  when  he  saw  the  brave  captain  Trevanion  attempting  to  fr) 
some  bacon  for  his  refection  in  a  frying-pan  that  had  a  hole  in  it,  wk  ich 
that  gallant  officer  was  compelled  to  stop  with  a  pitched  rag;  at  thi 
sight  of  this  expedient  the  king  gave  way  to  immoderate  laughter,  whicl; 
was  renewed  when  the  captain  proceeded  to  tie  a  cord  round  an  ok 
cracked  can,  to  make  it  in  a  condition  to  hold  the  drink  they  had  pre- 
pared for  him.  A  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous  is  often  a  happy  ^lo- 
vision  of  nature  to  preserve  an  overcharged  heart  from  breaking  undet 
the  pressure  of  mortal  sorrow.  It  was  well  for  the  fallen  majesty  of 
England  that  he  could  laugh  at  things,  which  were  melancholy  indica- 
tions of  his  calamitous  reverse  of  fi?riune.  The  laughter,  however,  was 
medicinal,  for  he  ate  and  drank  heartily  of  the  coarse  fare  that  was  set 
before  him,  and  always  declared  that  he  never  enjoyed  a  meal  more  ia 
his  life.  James  landed  at  the  small  village  of  Ambleteuse,  near  Boulogne, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  December  the  25th,  being  Christinas" 
day,  O.  S.' 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  whom  we  left  at  Montrieul,  reached  Abbe- 
ville on  the  21st,  where  she  slept  and  passed  the  Saturday,  which  was 
kept  in  France  as  New  YearVDay,  N.  S.  She  arrived  at  Poix  on  the 
Sunday,  at  two  o'clock,  where  she  was  apprised,  that  Liouis  XIV.  in- 
tended to  assign  one  of  the  most  stately  palaces  in  France,  the  Chateau 
of  St.  Germains,  for  her  residence.  When  her  majesty  approached  Beau- 
vais,  the  bishop,  and  all  the  principal  people  in  the  town  came  out  to 
meet  and  welcome  her.  ''  The  same  had  been  done,"  pursues  our  au- 
thority, ^^  in  all  other  places  through  which  she  passed;  but  this  bishop 
offered  particular  marks  of  respect  and  generous  attention  to  the  royal 
fugitive,  and  she  remained  at  Beauvais  till  Tuesday,  the  25th,  where  she 
received  the  welcome  news,  that  our  king  had  left  London,  which  joyful 
intelligence  greatly  consoled  her  and  her  little  courl."*  Her  happiness 
would  have  been  far  greater  could  she  have  known  how  near  that  be- 
loved consort  was  to  her. 

As  soon  as  Louis  XIV.  was  apprised  of  the  landing  of  king  James,  he 
despatched  one  of  his  equerries,  M.  Le  Grand,  to  apprise  the  anxious 
queen  of  that  event,  and  to  present  his  complimentary  greetings  to  her 
on  his  own  account.  The  dauphiness  sent  the  due  de  St.  Simon  witli 
friendly  messages  from  herself.  They  found  the  royal  traveller  at  Beau- 
mont. The  joyful  tidings  they  communicated  appeared  to  console  her 
for  all  her  mii»fortunes  ;  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  exclaimed,  '•  Thsi 
I  am  happy  !''  and  praised  God  aloud,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart.'  Mind- 
ful, however,  of  the  ceremonial  observances  ihat  were  expected  rf  her, 
she  composed  herself  sufficiently  to  return  the  compliments  which  were 
delivered  to  her,  in  the  names  of  the  king  of  France,  the  daup^  in,  and 
dauphiness,  with  much  grace,  and  expressed  herself  deeply  grateful  for 

^  Mary  B<'atrice  bad  kept  tliat  fesiivBl  ten  days  before,  according  to  new  sty)«. 
while  at  Boulogne,  and  the  dates  u^e(l  by  the  liietorian  of  her  journey  to  StGer- 
n  a:..B  belong  to  that  computation,  which  had  been  adopte<l  in  France:  to  avoid 
runfusion,  ihey  are  in  this  memoir  made  conformable  to  the  dates  used  by  Eof 
Xish  historions. 

*MS.  Narrative  in  the  Arcb'vos  ji  Royaume.  'Ibid.     DangnuL 
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sll  the  king  of  France  had  done  for  her.  The  gentlemen  then  withdrew 
leaving  her  to  the  free  indulgence  of  her  natural  emotions,  while  sh 
wrote  to  the  king,  her  husband,  a  letter,  which  she  despatched  by  Mr 
Ley  burn,  one  of  her  equerries,  who  had  joined  her  after  her  retreat  u. 
France.  **  When  we  returned,"  says  monsieur  Dangeau,  who  was  one 
of  ihe  deputation  from  the  court  of  France,  ^^  we  found  her  majesty  still 
transported  with  joy."  The  sudden  transition  from  misery  to  happiness 
is  always  trying  to  a  sensitive  temperament.  Mary  Beatrice,  who  had 
been  enabled  to  subdue  the  violence  of  her  grief,  by  pious  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  had  borne  up  under  fatigue  of  mind  ard  body,  and  the 
lonures  of  suspense;  but  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  much  for  her 
corporeal  powers,  and  she  succumbed  under  it.  The  person,  whoever 
it  was,  who  has  continued  the  narrative  of  her  Highi  from  England,  wiili 
a  diary  of  her  progress  to  Su  Germains,  after  relainig  her  arrival  at  Heaii- 
mont,  and  the  happy  news  which  greeted  them  at  that  town,  says,  '^  We 
were  beside  ourselves  with  the  joy  which  this  intelligence  caused  us ; 
but  this  pleasure  was  soon  interrupted  :  the  queen  was  iseized  with  such 
a  violent  attack  of  pain,  that  for  two  hours  her  agonies  were  so  excru- 
ciating, that  our  hearts  were  pierced  with  the  most  poignant  concern ; 
but,  thanks  to  God,  the  spasms  abated  after  a  time." 

The  duchess  of  Portsm(»uth,'  who  was  at  the  court  of  France  with 
her  son,  the  duke  of  KiclimoncU  had  the  efl'rontery  to  propose  coming  to 
meet  the  exiled  queen  ol  Ent^land,  but  the  due  de  Lauzun  sent  word  to 
her,  *•  that  her  majesty  would  see  no  one  till  she  arrived  at  St.  Germains." 
Mary  Beatrice  made  an  exception  from  this  rule,  in  favour  of  ladies 
whose  rank  and  virtues  qualihed  them  to  oiler  her  marks  of  sympathy 
and  attention.  When  the  duchess  of  Nevers  came  to  pay  her  a  visit  at 
Beaumont,  she  received  her  most  affectionately  and  kii>sed  her. 

In  the  afternoon  of  December  28th,  Mary  Beatrice  drew  near  St.  Ger- 
mains. Louis  XIV.  came  in  stale  to  meet  and  welcome  her,  with  his  son 
the  dauphin,  his  brother  monsieur,  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
afHcers  of  his  household;  his  cavalcade  consisted  of  a  hundred  coaches 
and  six.  He  awaited  the  approach  of  his  fair  and  royal  guest  at  Cha- 
tou,  a  picturesque  villasfe  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  below  the  heights 
of  St.  Germain -en-Lay  e.*  As  soon  as  her  majesty's  cortege  drew  near, 
Louis,  with  his  son  and  brother,  descended  from  his  coach  and  advanced 
to  greet  her,  supposing  that  she  had  been  in  the  first  carriage,  which  he 
had  sent  his  officers  to  stop.  That  carriage,  however,  only  contained 
the  prince  of  Wales,  his  sub-governess,  lady  Strickland,  and  his  nurses. 
They  all  alighted  out  of  respect  to  the  most  Christian  king,  who  took 
the  Infaot  prince  in  his  arms,  kissed  and  tenderly  embraced  him,  and 
made  the  unconscious  babe  a  gracious  speech,  promising  to  protect 

*Tliis  impiulont  woman  had  set  her  mind  on  obtaining  an  appointment  as  lady 
of  the  b€<l-chamber  to  the  virtuous  consort  of  James  II.,  ihoutjh  she  h.id  given 
her  great  annoyance  when  duchess  of  York,  and  also  by  repeating  the  base  slan- 
ders touching  tlie  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Through  the  intercession  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  she  finally  earned  her  p.iint;  a  'iroumatance  deeply  to  be 
regretted. 

*  Mmdame  de  S^vigne.     Danaeau 
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ftiid  cherish  him/  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  royal  infant,  on  whom  he  lavished  more  caresses  than  he.  had  ever 
been  known  to  bestow  on  any  child  of  his  own. 

The  queen  had  in  the  meantime,  alighted  from  her  coach,  and  was  ad« 
vancing  towards  his  majesty.  Louis  hastened  to  meet  and  salute  her. 
She  made  the  most  graceful  acknowledgments  for  his  sympathy  and 
kindness,  both  for  herself  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  her  husband. 
Louis  replied,  ^^  that  it  was  a  melancholy  service  he  had  rendered  her  oa 
this  occasion,  but  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  be  more 
useful  soon.''  He  presented  the  dauphin  and  monsieur  to  her  in  due 
form,  then  led  her  to  his  own  coach,  where  he  placed  her  at  his  ri^ht 
hand.  The  dauphin  and  monsieur  sat  opposite  to  their  majesties.  "The 
queen,"  says  Dangeau,  "  had  with  her  the  marchioness  of  Powis  and 
the  signora  Anna  Vitloria  Montecuculi,  an  Italian,  whom  she  loves  very 
much."^  And  thus  in  regal  pomp  was  the  exiled  queen  of  England 
conducted  by  Louis  XJV.  to  the  palace  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  which 
was  henceforth  to  be  her  home.  Cheered  by  the  courteous  and  delicate 
attention  with  which  she  was  treated  by  the  sovereign  of  France,  and 
anticipating  a  happy  reunion  with  her  beloved  consort,  Mary  Beatrice 
smiled  through  her  tears,  and  chatted  alternately  with  the  king,  the  dau- 
phin, and  monsieur,  as  they  slowly  ascended  the  lofty  hill  on  which  the 
royal  chateau  of  St.  Gerniains  is  seated.  She  always  called  Louis  "sire,^' 
though  the  late  queen,  his  wife,  and  the  dauphiness  only  addressed  him 
as  '•^  monsieur."  When  they  alighted  in  the  inner  court  of  the  palace, 
Louis,  after  placing  everything  there  at  her  command,  led  her  by  the 
hand  to  the  apartments  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
which  were  those  of  the  children  of  France.  This  nursery  suite  had 
been  newly  fitted  up  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  Here  the  king  took  leave 
of  her  majesty  She  offered  to  attend  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but 
he  would  by  no  means  permit  it.' 

Monsieur  and  madame  Montcchevereul,  the  state  keepers  of  the 
palace,  were  there  to  do  the  honours  of  the  household  to  the  royal 
guest,  who  was  treated  and  served  in  all  respects  as  a  queen.  Her  apart* 
nieiits  were  sumptuously  furnished ;  nothing  had  been  omitted  that 
could  be  of  use  or  comfort  to  her;  and  the  most  exquisite  taste  and  mu- 
lificence  had  been  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  her  dressing-room 
and  especially  her  table.  Among  the  splendid  toilet  service  that 
courted  her  acceptance,  Mary  Beatrice  saw  a  peculiarly  elegant  casket, 
of  which  Tourolle,  the  king's  upholsterer,  presented  her  with  tJie  key. 
This  casket  contained  6000  Louis-d'ors ;  a  delicate  method  devised  by 
the  generous  monarch  of  France  for  relieving  her  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. Mary  Beatrice,  however,  did  not  discover  the  gold  till  the  r  ext 
morning;  for  notwithstanding  the  significant  looks  and  gestures  viib 
wliich  Tourolle  presented  the  key  of  this  important  casket,  her  heart 
was  too  full  to  permit  her  to  bestow  a  single  thought  upon  it  that  night. 

'  Madame  de  Scvitrne.     Dan|?oau.     Journal  of  James.     History  of  llyj  Eac^pr 
t4  the  Queen.     An-hivcs  au  Royaume. 
•Madame  de  J^evign^.     Daiigeau. 
'  Nc*,vs  Le.ter  from  Versailles.     Lingard's  Appendix.     Dangeau.     S^vigmi 
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King  James  had  sent  his  son  Berwick,  express,  to  earn  her  futu.'j  fd- 
vour,  by  bringing  the  intelligence  that  he  was  to  sleep  at  Breteuil,  and 
would  arrive  at  St.  Germains  towards  the  close  of  the  following  day.' 
Mary  Beatrice  wept  and  laughed  alternately,  with  hysterical  emotion  at 
these  tidings.  The  next  morning,  Louis  and  the  dauphin  sent  to  make 
formai  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the  royal  traveller  and  her  son. 
Overcome  by  all  she  had  gone  through,  she  was  compelled  to  keep  her 
chamber.  At  six  in  the  evening,  the  king  of  France,  with  the  dauphin, 
monsieur,  and  the  due  de  Chartres,  came  to  pay  her  majesty  a  visit ;  she 
was  in  bed,  but  admitted,  these  distinguished  guests.  Louis  came  and 
seatet)  himself  on  her  bolster,  the  dauphin  stood  near  him,  without  any 
ceremony,  chatting  in  the  friendly  and  afiectionate  manner  which  their 
near  relationship  to  the  king  her  husband  warranted.  The  chamber  was 
full  of  French  courtiers,  who  had  followed  their  sovereign.* 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  Louis  was  informed  that  the  king  of 
England  was  entering  the  chateau,  on  which  he  left  the  queen,  and  has- 
tened to  greet  and  welcome  his  unfortunate  cousin.  They  met  in  the 
hall  of  guards ;  James  entered  at  one  door  as  Louis  advanced  to  moet 
him  by  the  other.  James  approached  with  a  slow  and  faltering  stop, 
and,  overpowered  with  his  grateful  sense  of  the  generous  and  friend!/ 
manner  in  which  his  queen  and  son  had  been  received,  bowed  so  low, 
that  it  was  supposed  he  would  have  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
royal  kinsman,  if  Louis  had  not  prevented  it  by  taking  him  in  his  arms,, 
and  embracing  him  most  cordially  three  or  four  times.  They  con- 
versed in  a  low  voice  apart  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Louis 
presented  the  dauphin,  monsieur,  and  the  cardinal  de  Benzi  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  after  this  ceremonial,  conducted  him  to  the  apartment  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  playfully  presented  him  with  these  words  :  '^  Madame, 
I  bring  you  a  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance  whom  you  will  be  very 
glad  to  see."  Mary  Beatrice  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and  melted  into  tears; 
and  James  astonished  the  French  courtiers  by  clasping  her  to  his  bosom 
with  passionate  demonstrations  of  afieciion  before  everybody.  *'  The 
king  of  England,"  says  one  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  this  touching  scene, 
^cloiiely  embraced  the  queen  his  spouse  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
world."*  Forgetting  every  restraint  in  the  transport  of  beholding  that 
fair  and  faithful  partner  of  his  life  once  more,  after  all  their  perils  and 
sufferings,  James  remained  long  enfolded  in  the  arms  of  his  weeping 
queen.  Kind  and  sympathizing  as  Louis  XIV.  was  to  the  royal  exiles, 
there  was  a  want  of  consideration  in  allowing  any  eye  to  look  upon  th6 
raptures  of  such  a  meeting. 

As  soon  as  the  first  gush  of  feeling  had  a  little  subsided,  Louis  led 
James  to  the  apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  showed  him  that 
his  other  treasure  was  safe,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  royal  splendoui 
to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  He  then  reconducted  his  guest  to  the 
ruelle  of  the  queen's  bed,  and  there  took  his  leave.^     James  offered  ii' 

*Dangeaii.     bevigne.     MS.  MiMiioriuls. 

•S^vign^.     Dangeau.     News  leiier  from  Versailles,  in  Lingard's  Appendix. 

'  Letter  from  Verdailles  ia  Liiigard's  Appendix.     Dangeau. 

*  ibid.     S^vign^. 
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attend  his  majesty  of  France  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  liouin  wooM 
Lot  permit  it.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  said  Louis,  "  that  either  of  us  know 
the  proper  ceremonial  to  be  observed  on  these  occasions,  because  they 
are  so  rare,  and  therefore  1  believe  we  should  do  well  in  waiving  cere- 
mony altogether."  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  Louis,  with  his  usual 
scrupulous  attention  to  courtesy,  always  gave  James  the  right  hand.  On 
taking  his  final  leave,  he  added,  ^*It  is  to>day  like  a  visit  to  me.  >.Toa 
will  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  at  Versailles,  where  I  shall  do  the 
honours,  and  after  to-morrow  1  shall  come  again  to  visit  you;  and  as  it 
will  be  your  home,  you  shall  treat  me  as  you  like."  Louis  added  to 
the^e  delicate  marks  of  friendship  the  welcome  present  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  sent  to  his  unfortunate  kinsman  the  following  day,  in 
the  way  least  calculated  to  wound  his  pride.  The  next  day,  the  queen 
sent  lord  Powis  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  dauphines^,  but  he  was 
not  permitted  to  see  her.' 

The  chd.teau  of  St.  Germains,  which  was  assigned  by  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  residence  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen  of  England,  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthy  of  all  the  palaces  of  France.  James  was 
already  familiar  with  the  place,  having  passed  some  years  there  in  his 
boyhood  and  early  youth,  when  a  fugitive  in  France,  with  the  queen,  h'w 
mother,  and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  who  resided  chiefly  at  St. 
Germains.  The  remembrance  of  his  father^s  death,  the  sorrows  and 
vicissitudes  that  had  clouded  the  morning  of  his  days,  must  have  been 
painfully  renewed  by  returning  to  those  scenes,  after  an  interval  of  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  as  a  fugitive  once  more,  and  the  only  survivor  of 
tiiose  who  had  been  the  compnions  of  his  first  adversity.  Mother,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  all  were  dead ;  nearer  and  dearer  ties  of  kmdred,  his  own 
daughters,  those  who  owed  not  only  their  being,  but  the  high  place  they 
held  in  the  world,  the  legitimacy  which  invested  them. with  the  power 
of  injuring  him,  had  proved  false.  The  son  of  his  beloved  sister,  the 
princess  of  Orange,  his  own  son-in>law,  had  driven  him  from  his  throne, 
and  those  whom  he  loved  best  on  earth,  his  wife  and  infant  son,  were 
involved  in  his  fall ;  yet  James  bore  these  calamities  with  a  degree  of 
philosophy  which  not  only  astonished,  but  offended  the  French  nobility, 
who,  excitable  themselves,  expected  to  see  the  fallen  king  display  the 
same  emotions  as  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  exhibits  on  the  stage.  They 
called  his  calm  endurance  coldness  and  insensibility,  because  they  could 
not  understand  the  proud  reserve  of  the  English  character,  or  appreciate 
the  delicacy  of  that  deep  sorrow  which  shrinks  from  observation,  it 
was  the  wish  of  James  and  his  queen  to  live  as  private  persona  at  Sl 
Germains,  in  that  retirement  which  is  always  desired  by  the  afflicted,  but 
II  was  not  permitted.' 

The  sensitive  mind  of  Mary  Beatrice  received  no  pleasure  from  iha 
royal  splendour  with  which  the  munificence  of  Louis  XIV.  had  sar* 
rounded  her;  she  felt  the  state  of  dependence  to  which  herself  and  her 
unfortunate  lord  were  reduced  as  a  degradation,  and  every  little  incident 
that  served  to  remind  her  of  it,  gave  her  pain.     Her  bed-chamber  at  St 

*  Letter  from  Versailles  in  Liiigard'ti  Appendix.     SAvign^. 

*  Letters  of  A'ladume  de  b^vitfiie,  vul.  vi. 
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Germains  was  hung  with  a  supprh  set  of  tapestry,  from  the  designs  of 
Le  Brun,  and  the  upholsterer  had,  with  artistical  regard  to  pictorial  eflect, 
chosen  the  alcove  as  the  fittest  place  for  the  piece  reprsenting  the  tent 
of  Darius.  The  fallen  queen  of  England  could  not  repose  herself  on  her 
bed  without  having  the  pathetic  scene  of  the  family  of  that  unfortunate 
king  throwing  theniaelves  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  always  before  hei 
eyes.  She  (ielt  the  analogy  between  her  situation  and  theirs  so  keenly, 
that  one  day  she  exclaimed  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  ^^Am  1  not  sen- 
sible  enough  of  our  calamities,  without  being  constantly  reminded  of 
them  by  that  picture  P^  *  One  of  her  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  repeated 
tins  observation  to  the  French  officers  of  the  household,  and  they  in* 
Btanily  removed  the  tableau  of  the  royal  suppliants,  and  replaced  it  with 
another  piece  representing  a  triumph.  The  queen  reproved  her  faithful 
attendant  for  mentioning  a  passionate  burst  of  feeling,  which  appeared 
like  a  reproach  to  her  generous  benefactor,  as  if  she  imagined  him 
capable  of  insulting  her  in  her  adversity.  It  is  possible  that  she  might 
suspect  some  little  ostentation,  on  the  part  of  his  officers,  in  the  choice 
of  the  tapestry. 

The  court  of  St.  Germains  was  arranged  by  Louis  on  the  model  of  his 
own;  the  exiled  king  and  queen  found  all  proper  officers. of  state,  gen- 
tlemen-ushers, and  guards  ready  to  receive  them.  The  French  state  offi* 
cers  and  attendants  were  quickly  superseded  by  the  noble  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  emigrants,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  king  and 
queen.  The  fidelity  of  the  queen's  household  was  remarkable.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  almost  all  her  attendants  applied  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  for  passports  to  follow  her  into  France.  William  granted  the 
passes,  but  outlawed  all  who  used  them,  and  confiscated  their  property. 
An  elegant  poet  of  the  present  times,  alludes  to  the  sacrifices  incurred  by 
one  of  the  attached  adherents  of  James's  cause,  in  these  pretty  lines  :-^ 

"  Yet  who  for  Powia  would  not  mourxif 
That  be  no  more  must  know 
His  fair  red  castle  on  tlie  hill, 
And  the  pleasant  lands  below."* 

Whole  families  preferred  going  into  exile  together,  rather  than  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.'  This  generous  spirit  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Roman-catholic  aristocracy.  Instances  of  fidelity, 
equally  noble,  are  recorded  of  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
even  of  menial  servants  in  the  royal  household.  The  queen's  old  coach- 
man, who  had  formerly  served  Oliver  Cromwell  in  that  capacity,  followed 
his  royal  mistress  to  St.  Germains,  was  reinstated  in  his  office,  and  con* 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Archives  an  Royaume. 

•Historic  Fancies,  by  George  Sydney  Smythe,  Esq. 

'X^c  ^1^  cavalier  knight  banneret,  Sif  Thos.  Strickland,  of  Sizergh,  husband  of 
the  sub-governess  of  the  little  prince,  who  had  accompanied  her  royal  charge  &> 
France,  ibi lowed  her  with  their  four  boys,  having  first  made  over  his  Westniore 
!and  estates  to  two  of  his  servants,  Thos.  Shepherd,  the  steward,  and  Robeit 
Carne,  ibr  the  nominal  sum  of  £500.  The  property  was  thus  preserved  to  his 
eldest  son,  by  the  integrity  of  these  two  honest  men,  who  might  easily  hav«  Ls«m 
the  estates  from  proscribed  Jaoobitea. 
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tinned  to  drive  her  state  coach  till  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Thoi« 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  who  were  compelled  to  remain  in  England 
with  their  husbands  ancTfamilies,  like  lady  Isabella  Wentworth,  and  Mrs. 
Dawson,  rendered  their  royal  mistress  the  most  important  service  of  all, 
by  continuing  to  bear  true  witness  of  her,  when  it  became  the  fashion 
to  calumniate  and  revile  her.  They  courageously  confuted  her  slander- 
ers on  more  occasions  than  one.  Even  the  daughter  of  the  false  Sun- 
derland, the  young  countess  of  Arran,  bore  constant  testimony  to  tin 
legitimacy  of  the  little  prince,  and  of  the  virtues  of  the  exiled  queen, 
during  the  brief  period  she  survived  the  revolution. 

Louis  XIV.  allowed  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  50,000  francs  per  mon»h 
for  the  support  of  their  household.  They  objeced  at  first  to  the  large- 
ness of  the  sum ;  but  found  it,  in  the  end,  insufficient  to  enable  theoi  to 
extend  adequate  relief  to  the  necessities  of  their  impoverished  followers. 
At  the  first  court  held  by  the  exiled  king  and  queen  at  St.  Germains, 
James  looked  old  and  worn  with  fatigue  and  sufiering.  Of  Mary  Beatrice 
it  was  said  by  madame  de  Sevigne,  ^^  The  queen  of  England^s  eyes  are 
alw&ys  tearful,  but  they  are  large  and  very  dark  and  beautiful.  Her  com- 
plexion is  clear,  but  somewhat  pale.  Her  mouth  is  too  large  for  perfect 
beauty,  but  her  lips  are  pouting,  and  her  teeth  lovely.  Her  shape  is  fine, 
and  she  has  much  mind.  Everything  she  says  is  marked  with  excellent 
good  sense." 

It  was  the  desire  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  dauphiness,  and  the  other 
princesses  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  France,  should  pay  a  ceremonial 
visit  of  welcome  to  the  queen  of  England  the  next  day,  but  this  was  an 
object  that  req^uired  more  than  his  power  to  accomplish.  The  dauphi- 
ness, fearing  that  a yau/eui/  would  not  be  accorded  to  her  in  the  presence 
of  her  Britannic  majesty,  feigned  sickness  as  an  excuse  for  not  perform- 
ing the  courtesy  prescribed  by  her  august  father-in-law,  to  his  royal 
guests.  She  kept  her  bed  obstinately  for  several  days.  Madame,  the 
wife  of  the  king's  brother,  said  "  she  had  a  right  to  hfauteuil  on  her  left 
hand,  and  that  she  would  not  go  unless  that  were  allowed,"  neither 
would  the  duchesses,  without  being  permitted  to  have  their  iahowtU^ 
the  same  as  in  their  own  court.  Monsieur  was  very  sulky,  withal,  be- 
cause the  queen  had  not  kissed  him.  Mary  Beatrice,  though  naturally 
lofty,  behaved,  with  much  good  sense  on  this  occasion ;  she  referred  the 
matter  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  king  of  France,  requesting  him  to 
decide,  whether  the  princes  and  duchesses  were  to  be  received  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  court  of  France,  or  of  England.  *'Tell  me,"  said 
the  queen  to  Louis,  "  how  you  wish  it  to  be ;  I  will  salute  whomsoever 
you  think  pro)>er,  but  it  is  not  the  custom  in  England  for  me  to  kiss  any 
man."  The  king  decided  that  it  should  be  arranged  according  to  the 
etiquette  of  France.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  a  few  days  after,  records  the 
important  faci,  that  ^'  the  queen  of  England  had  kissed  monsieur,  and 
that  he  was,  in  consideration  of  having  received  that  honour,  contented 
to  dispense  with  fkfauteuil  in  the  presence  of  king  James,  and  would 
make  no  further  complaints  to  the  king  his  brother."' 

'  Dangeaa.     SAvign^. 
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Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord,  though  deprived  of  the  power  and  con* 
lequence  of  crowned  heads,  found  ^hemselves  more  than  ever  fetterec. 
with  those  rigid  ceremonials  and  etiquettes,  which  are  certaiidy  not 
among  the  least  o(  the  pains  and  penalties  of  royalty.  The  princesses 
and  female  nobility  of  France  were  scarcely  sane  on  the  point  of  pre- 
cedency, and  the  importance  that  was  placed  by  these  full-grown  children 
on  liie  privilege  of  being  entiiled  to  the  distinction  of  a  tabouret  was 
ladicrous.  It  was  an  age  of  toys  and  triHes ;  but  the  irritation  an  excite- 
menl  caused  by  frivolous  contentions  was  to  the  full  as  great,  as  if  the 
energies  of  the  parties  concerned  had  been  employed  for  objects  worthy 
of  tiie  attention  of  rational  beings.  The  courts  of  the  Siuart  sovereigns, 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  had  been  conducted  on  more  sensible 
principles;  but  at  St.  Germains,  James  and  his  queen  were  compelled 
to  adopt  the  same  rigid  ceremonials  and  etiquettes  as  those  which  were 
ii8L\i  in  the  court  of  France,  and  to  entrench  themselves  behind  the 
same  formal  observances,  or  they  would  have  been  treated  as  if  they  hac' 
fallen,  not  only  from  regal  power,  but  royal  rank. 

At  length,  it  was  settled  that  the  dauphin  should  only  sit  on  a  pliant, 
or  folding-chair,  in  the  presence  of  king  James;  but  when  in  company 
with  the  queen,  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  fauteuil.'  The  arrangement 
of  this  knotty  point  did  not  free  the  royal  exiles  from  perplexing  attacks 
oo  their  patience,  in  their  new  position.  The  princes  of  the  blood  had 
their  pretensions  also,  and  it  was  a  much  easier  matter  to  satisfy  tliem 
tJian  to  settle  the  point  with  their  ladies.  The  princesses  of  the  blood 
were  three  or  four  days  before  they  would  attend  the  court  of  the  queen 
of  England,  and  when  they  went  there  the  duchesses  would  not  follow 
ihem.  They  insisted  on  being  treated,  not  only  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  court  of  France,  where  they  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  but  according  to  that  of  England  also,  where 
the  monarch  kisses  ladies  of  their  rank  on  their  presentation.  In 
a  word,  the  duchesses  of  France  demanded  to  be  kissed  by  king 
James,  and  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  his  queen.  Notwithstanding  the 
pleasing  impression  made  by  the  graceful  and  conciliatory  manners  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  and  the  general  interest  excited  by  her  beauty  and  her 
misfortunes,  a  party,  founded  on  jealousy,  was  excited  against  her 
among  the  French  ladies,  by  the  princesses. 

King  James  returned  the  visit  of  the  French  sovereign,  in  state,  De- 
cember 29th,  and  was  received  by  that  monarch  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  royalty.  Louis  presented  him  in  form  to  the  dauphiness.  Slie 
stood  at  the  door  oT  her  chamber,  with  her  ladies,  to  receive  him,  and 
they  conversed  for  a  few  minutes.  James  then  called  on  the  dauphin, 
and  talked,  like  a  connoisseur,  of  the  fine  pictures,  cabinets,  china  and 
other  articles  of  vertuj  with  which  his  apartments  were  decorated.  :'  's 
niajeaty  afterwards  visited  his  brother-in-law,  monsieur,  madame,  an'  ' '1 
ihe  princes  of  the  blood.  The  next  day,  the  dauphin  came  to  St.  Cr:r- 
mains,  and  made  formal  state  calls  on  James,  his  queen,  and  the  infant 
prince  of  Wales.    Mary  Beatrice  ordered  that  he  should  have  a  fauteuil 

^Memoirs  ani  Anecdotes  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Ixxiis  XV. 
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in  her  presence,  but  a  lower  one  than  thai  in  which  she  sat.  The 
dauphiness  pleaded  ilhiess  as  an  excuse  for  not  accompanying  him. 
Mary  Beatrice  accepted  the  apology,  and  determined  to  waive  ceremony, 
by  paying  the  first  visit.'  "She  told  the  dauphin,  that  she  only  delayed 
going  to  Versailles,  to  pay  her  compliment  to  the  king  and  the  dau- 
phiness, till  she  could  procure  a  dress  suitable  for  the  occasion."  In 
making  her  toilette  for  the  court  of  Versailles,  she  knew  that  she  must 
pay  due  attention  to  the  prevailing  modes.  On  this  occasion  she  wm 
happily  so  successful,  that  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  the  luV 
fastidious  of  the  French  ladies. 

"When  the  queen  of  England  went  to  visit  the  dauphiness,"  say* 
madame  de  Sevigno,  with  enthusiasm,  "  she  was  dressed  to  perfecuon. 
She  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet  over  an  elegant  petticoat;  her  hair  was 
beautifully  arranged;  her  figure  resembles  that  of  the  princess  de  Conti 
and  is  very  majestic."  The  king  of  France  came  himself  to  hand  her 
from  her  coach ;  he  led  her  into  his  presence-chamber,  and  placed  hei 
in  a  chair  of  state,  higher  than  his  own.  After  conversing  with  her  about 
half-an-hour,  Louis  conducted  her  to  the  apartment  of  the  dauphiness, 
who  came  to  the  door  to  receive  her.  The  queen  expressed  some  sur- 
prise. ."J  thought,  madame,"  said  she,  "1  should  have  found  you  in 
bed."  "  Madame,"  replied  the  dauphiness,  "  I  was  resolved  to  rise,  that 
I  might  properly  receive  the  honour  done  me  by  your  majesty."  Louis 
XIV.  withdrew,  because  the  mighty  laws  of  court  etiquette  forbade  his 
invalid  daughter-in-law  to  sit  in  an  arm-chair  in  his  presence.  Whea 
he  had  departed,  the  portentous  ceremony  of  taking  seats  was  success- 
fully achieved.  The  exiled  queen  was  inducted  into  the  place  of 
honour,  the  dauphiness  seated  herself  in  a  fauteuil  on  her  right  hand, 
and  madame  the  duchess  of  Orleans  on  her  left,  and  the  three  little  sons 
of  the  dauphiness  were  perched  in  three  arm-chairs,  the  princesses  and 
duchesses  made  their  appearance,  and  occupied  their  tabourets  round  the 
room.  In  short,  the  pretended  invalid  held  a  crowded  court  in  her  bed- 
chamber on  this  occasion,  and  was  much  elated  at  having  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  queen  of  England  to  pay  her  the  first  visit.  His  majesty 
of  France  being  privately  informed,  when  Mary  Beatrice  rose  to  take 
her  leave,  came,  with  his  wonted  courtesy,  to  lead  her  down  stairs,  and 
place  her  in  her  coach.  When  Louis  returned  to  the  apartment  of  the 
dauphiness,  he  was  eloquent  in  his  commendations  of  their  royal  guest, 
und  evidently,  witii  a  view  of  suggesting  to  his  German  daughter-in-law, 
that  she  would  do  well  to  imitate  so  perfect  a  model  of  regal  grace  and 
ilignity,  he  emphatically  added,  "See  what  a  queen  ought  to  be!"  He 
praised  her  charming  manners  and  her  ready  wit,  and  expressed  his  ad 
miration  of  her  fortitude  in  adversity,  and  her  passionate  love  for  hef 
husband.'  From  that  hour,  it  became  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  France 
to  cite  the  exiled  queen  of  England  as  the  perfection  of  grace,  elegance, 
beauty,  and  female  virtue.  The  grande  monarque  had  said  it,  and  from 
his  decision  there  could  be  no  appeal.  The  French  duchesses,  who,  to 
please  the  daupihiness,  had  protested,  that  if  the  receptions  of  the  cour 

'  Daiigeau.     Sevign^.  *  S^vignl 
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of  St  Germains  were  to  be  model  led  afier  the  customs  of  that  of  Ver- 
Bailies,  nothing  should  induce  them  to  kiss  ihe  hem  of  the  queen  of 
En^land^s  robe,  were  now  ready  to  kiss  her  feet.' 

The  next  day,  at  four  o'clock  precisely,  Mary  Beatrice  was  favoured 
with  a  solemn  state  visit  from  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  her  daughters, 
the  duchess  of  Guise,  and  all  the  prjncesses  of  the  blood.     She  kissed 
them  all,  ^ave  a  fauteuil  to  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  less  honourable 
ehairs,  called  pUaTits^  to  the  princesses.     As  far  as  regarded  their  own 
claims,  the  demi-royalty  of  France  were  satisfied ;  but  they  took  the 
liberty  of  requesting  the  queen  to  explain  why  she  permitted  the  signora 
Anna  Montecuculi  to  occupy  a  tabouret  in  her  presence,  as  she  had  not 
the  rank  of  a  duchess.     Her  majesty  condescended  to  explain,  that  she 
allowed  her  that  privilege  as  the  lady  in  waiting.'     These  ladies,  who 
were  so  rigid  in  their  notions  of  the  importance  attached  to  chairs  and 
stools,   made  no  exception    against    the   appearance  of  the    infamous 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  also  occupied  a  tabouret,  in  that  exclusive 
circle,  having,  with  the  persevering  effrontery  of  her  class  and  character, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appointment,  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, in  the  household  of  James's  consort  at  St.  Germains.     James 
was  compelled  to  bestow  seVeral  shadowy  titles  on  his  followers,  to 
enable  their  ladies  to  hold  appointments  in  his  queen's  bed-chamber, 
and  to  sit  in  presence  of  the  French  court.    He  made  lord  Powis  a  duke, 
to  entitle  his  lady  to  a  tabouret.     ^^  There  are  four  ladies  of  the  queen 
of  England,"  says  Dangeau,  '*  whom  she  will  have  seated  when  there 
are  either  princesses  or  duciiesses  of  France  present.     These  are  lady 
Powis,  as  an  English  duchess;  madame  Montecwculi,  whom  she  has 
made  countess  of  Almonde,  as  a  lady  of  honour;  and  the  ladies  Sussex 
and  Waldegrave  as  the  daughters  of  king  James;"  the  first  named  was, 
however,  the  daughter  of  Charles  11.    After  the  daaphiness  had  returned 
the  visit  of  the  English  queen,  her  majesty  came  again  to  Versailles,  to 
call  on  her.     She  arrived  precisely  at  four  o'clock,  the  orthodox  hour. 
The  king  received  her  this  time  in  the  hall  of  guards,  and  led  her  into 
jhe  state  presence-chamber,  and  gave  her  the  place  of  honour.     They 
conversed  a  long  time  together,  and  then  he  led  her  by  the  hand,  through 
the  gallery,  to  the  door  of  the  apartments  of  the  dauphiness,  who  received 
her  there,  and  conducted  her  into  her  chamber.     They  were  getting 
pretty  well  acquainted  now,  and  their  conversation  was  easy  and  lively. 
When  her  majesty  retired,  the  dauphiness  conducted  her  as  far  as  the 
guard-room,   where  (hey   parted,  mutually  satisfied   with   each  other. 
Then  the  qneen  paid  her  ceremonial  visit  to  the  dauphin,  who  came  to 
receive  her  in   his  guard-room,  and   conducted   her  to  his  presence- 
chamber,  where  they  were  both  seated  for  some  time  in  one  fauieuil— 
probak'ly  one  of  those  double  chairs  of  state,  such  as  that  which  \i 
shown  in  queen  Mary's  chamber  at  Holyrood  palace.     The  queen  was 
charmed  with  monseigneur's  cabinets,  and  good-naturedly  spoke  mucii 
in  praise  of  the  dauphiness,  for  whom,  however,  thi»  prince  cherished 

*  S6vign6.  *  Pangeao 
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very  little  tenderness.  When  the  queen  left  the  apartments  5f  the  dau- 
phin, he  re-conducted  her  to  the  spot  where  he  had  received  her,  and 
she  proceeded  to  visit  monsieur  and  then  madame.  At  these  visits,  lady 
Powis  and  madame  Monteruculi  were  allowed  seals ;  the  one  as  a 
duchess,  the  other  as  lady  in  wailing  to  her  majesty. 

On  the  1 5th,  the  king  of  France,  with  the  dauphin,  visited  the  king 
of  England  at  St.Germains.  James  received  them  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
of  guards;  and  after  they  had  talked  some  time,  they  went  together  to 
the  queen^s  apartment,  where  three  fauteuils  were  placed,  but  the  king 
of  England  would  not  sit  to  leave  the  dauphin  standing,  who  could  not 
occupy  the  third  fauteuil  in  his  presence.  After  standing  some  time  by 
the  chimney-piece,  chatting  with  that  prince,  James,  turning  to  the  king 
of  France,  said,  '^  We  are  determined  to  have  no  more  ceremonies  after 
this  visit;  I  will  begin  this  evening." 

The  frank  proposition  of  the  sailor-king  did  not  suit  the  formality  of 
the  court  of  France,  which  two  successive  Spanish  queens  had  renderwi 
almost  as  solemnly  absurd,  on  the  subject  of  ceremonials,  as  that  of  the 
Escurial.  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  found,  that  if  they  expected  to  be 
treated  according  to  their  own  rank,  they  must  condescend  to  the  follies 
of  persons  of  narrow  inteiiecl  and  strong  prejudices,  and  conform  to 
regulations  which  they,  as  aliens  and  suppliants,  could  not  presume  to 
censure.  Policy  and  the  exigency  of  circumstances  taught  the  fallen 
queen  of  England  the  necessity  of  propitiating  a  lady  of  comparatively 
humble  birth,  but  whose  master-mind  rendered  her  of  tenfold  more  im- 
portance than  all  the  French  princesses  put  together,  with  the  haughty 
dauphiness  at  their  head.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain,  that  this 
was  madame  de  Maintenon,  the  bosom  counsellor  of  Louis  XIV.,  she 
who  wore  the  Jleur-de-lys  and  ermined  mantle,  which  none  but  the  wife 
of  a  king  of  France  may  venture  to  assume,  though  public  opinion  for- 
bade the  widow  Scarron  to  bear  the  title  of  queen.  The  first  time 
madame  de  Maintenon  came  to  St.  Germains,  Mary  Beatrice,  having 
made  her  wail  a  few  minutes,  graciously  apologized  for  it,  by  expressing 
her  regret  that  she  had  lost  so  much  of  her  conversation.  The  compl^ 
men  I  was  well  judged,  and  her  majesty  had  the  good  fortune  of  making 
a  favourable  impression  on  her,  whose  influence  governed  the  latter 
years  of  the  grande  monarque, 

"Every  one,"  says  madame  de  Sevigne,  "is  pleased  with  this  queen, 
she  has  so  much  wit.  She  sai<l  to  our  king,  on  seeing  him  caref^ing 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  is  very  beautiful, '  I  had  envied  the  happiness 
of  my  son  in  being  unconscious  of  his  misfortunes,  but  now  I  regret  the 
unconsciousness  which  prevents  him  from  being  sensible  of  your  ma- 
jesty's goodness  to  him.'  Everything  she  says,  is  full  of  good  sense; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  her  husband — he  is  brave,  but  his  capacity  is  ordi- 
dinary,  and  he  recounts  all  that  has  passed  in  England  witliout  emotion; 
he  is  a  good  man,  nevertheless." 

The  anguish  that  oppressed  the  heart  of  the  exiled  queen,  while  sm*- 
cessfully  labouring  to  establish  a  hard-earned  popularity  in  the  French 
rourt,  IP  unafl^ctedly  avowed  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  ber 
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evidently  at  this  period,  to  her  faithful  friend,  the  countess     f  Uch 
field  :— ' 

**  St.  Germain,  Jan.  21. 
**  You  cannot  imagine,  dear  lady  Lichfield^  how  pleased  I  was  to  receive  two 
letters  from  you,  so  full  of  kindness  as  they  were.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  am 
io  unreasonable  as  to  expect  you  should  leave  your  husband  and  children  to 
come  to  me.  I  am  in  too  miserable  a  c<indition  to  wish  that  my  friends  should 
follow  it,  if  they  can  be  in  their  own  country.  I  was  overjoyed  to  hear  by  every 
body,  as  well  as  by  the  king,  that  your  lord  had  behaved  himself  so  well.  I  don'l 
doubt  but  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  enoourage  him  to  it 
The  king  is  entirely  satisfied  with  him,  and  does  not  dislike  what  he  did,  for  be 
had  tlie  eiample  and  advice  of  honest  men,  which  he  may  well  follow.  The 
letter  sent  by  your  sister  was  of  no  great  consequence,  but  by  the  courier  foa 
luul  reason  to  think  it  was.  I  thank  Gotl  I  am  very  well  in  my  health,  and  have 
the  satisfieiccion  to  see  my  poor  child  grow  visibly  ^very  day,  and  the  king  look 
better  than  he  has  done  this  great  while.  1  want  no  less  to  enable  me  to  sup- 
port my  other  misfortunes,  which  are  so  extraordinary  that  they  move  every 
one^s  pity  in  this  country,  so  that  they  cry  and  pray  for  us  perpetually.  I  hope 
God  will  hear  their  prayers,  and  make  us  happy  again,  but  no  change  or  condi- 
tion shall  ever  lessen  the  real  kindness  I  have  for  you.  **  M.  R.'* 

This  letter  is  written  on  plain  note-paper,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  torn, 
and  hastily  folded  envelope,  superscribed  :  >^  For  the  countess  of  Lich- 
field.^' It  is  sealed  with  the  famous  diamond  seal  always  used  by  the 
consort  of  James  II.  in  her  correspondence  with  the  adherents  of  the 
Jacobite  cause.  The  impression  is  her  royal  cypher,  M.  R.  interlaced, 
surmounted  with  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England. 


FAC-fllMILl. 

The  manner  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  of  her  infant  boy  in  this 
most  interesting  letter,  contains,  in  its  unaffected  simplicity,  a  refutation 
of  the  complicated  falsehoods  with  which  the  injustice  of  a  party  had 
laboured  to  impugn  his  birth.  When  the  fallen  queer  thanks  God,  in 
tlie  midst  of  her  misfortunes,  ^^that  she  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
poor  child  grow  visibly  every  day,"  every  one  recognises  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  mother's  heart. 

The  purple  velvet  and  ermine  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  dressed  her 
boy,  not  being  the  orthodox  costume  for  babies  of  his  rank  in  France, 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  ladies  of  that  court,  as  we  find  from  a 
remark  made  by  madame  de  Sevigne,  in  a  letter  dated  January  3l8t, 
1689.  ^^  Madame  de  Chaulnes  has  seen  the  queen  of  England,  with 
whom  she  is  much  pleased.  The  little  prince  was  dressed  like  a  Merry- 
Andrew,'  but  beautiful  and  joyous,  leaping  and  dancing,  when  they  hel^ 

'  Through  the  kindness  of  the  hon.  lady  Bedingfield,  the  immedidtte  descendant 
of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Lichfield,  I  enjoy  the  privilege  of  presenting  tliis  mon 
interesting  royal  letter,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  public,  having  been  permitted  b| 
that  aoooraplished  and  amiable  lady  to  copy  the  originali  which  is  in  her  po« 
jession. 

***CkMlIiiot"  is  the  word  used  by  madame  de  S^vign^ 
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him  up.^'  He  was  then  between  seven  and  eight  months  old,  a  most 
attractive  age ;  and  the  bracing,  saluurious  air  of  St.  Germains,  had  evi- 
dently been  of  much  service  to  the  royal  infant,  whose  health  was  so 
delicate  in  England. 

The  exiled  king  and  queen  endeavoured  to  beguile  their  cares,  by 
going  with  Louis  XIV.  to  St.  Cyr,  to  witness  the  representation  of 
Racine's  new  and  popular  tragedy  of  Elsther.'  Mary  Beatrice  was  seated 
between  the  two  kings,  having  Louis  on  her  lefl  hand  and  her  husband 
on  her  right.  Louis  invited  them  to  visit  him  at  the  Trianon  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  received  his  royal  guests  under  the  portico,  and  went  aU 
over  the  palace  with  them,  chatting  very  pleasantly  with  them  both 
While  the  two  kings  were  engaged  in  a  long  private  conference,  Mary 
Beatrice  played  at  cards,  with  monsieur  for  her  partner,  against  the 
duchesses  of  Epernon  and  Ventadour.  In  the  evening,  they  all  went  to 
see  the  ballet,  where  her  majesty  was  seated,  as  before,  between  hei 
husband  and  Louis  XIV.     She  was  attended  by  the  countess  of  Sussex 

■ 

lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,'  and  madame  de  Montebuculi,  her  ladies  in  wait 
ing.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  also  in  the  tribune,  with  several  Frencl 
^adies  of  high  rank. 

The  formal  pleasures  of  the  French  court  had  no  power  to  cheer  hearti 
that  were  full  of  anxious  thoughts  of  England.  James  had  addressed  a 
manifesto,  on  the  4th  of  January,  to  his  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  his  subjects  in  general,  claiming  their  allegiance,  stating  at  full  tht 
causes  that  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  personal  restraint  undei 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  Dutch  guards;  he  expressed  his  desire 
to  return  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  a  free  parliament  forxhe  redres& 
of  all  grievances.  Instead  of  a  free  parliament,  ninety-five.pecrs,  taking 
the  legislative  power  into  their  hands,  empowered  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  assemble  a  convention,  composed  of  persons  who  had  been  membera 
of  parliament  in  Charles  H.'s  reign,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifly 
common-councilmen  of  the  city  of  London,  to  settle  the  government 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  refused  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of 
an  illegally  constituted  assembly,  supported  by  a  foreign  army;  the 
greater  number  of  the  bishops  adhered  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  tc 
James.  A  majority  of  two  voices  only,  in  the  house  of  peers,  confirmed 
the  vote  of  the  convention,  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  in  consequence 
of  James's  flight  to  France.  On  the  Gth  of  February,  it  was  decided, 
by  a  majority  of  twenty,  that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should 
be  proclaimed  king  and  queen.' 

The  smallness  of  the  majority  by  which  this  measure  was  carried, 
proves  how  closely  the  parties  were  balanced.  Eight  prelates,  with  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  including  five  of  the  seven,  who 
had,  in  commemoration  of  their  resistance  to  James  and  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  been  called  the  seven  pillars  of  the  church,  preferred  the 

loas  of  their  bishoprics  to  transferring  their  allegiance  to  the  new  aove- 

^i^— — — ^—  —  ^——^  —  .  » 

'  S^vign^.     Dangeaa. 

*  Tbifl  lady  was  the  sister  of  Ln  BdU  Stuart;  she  was  married  lo  Mr.  Bulkel«|f 
^e  brother  of  lord  Buikeley — a  title  now  extinct. 

*  J01.CT1Q Is  ot  the  Lords.    Burnet.    Maokiotosh. 
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reign&  Their  example  was  followed  by  a  third  of  the  clergy  ;  a  move- 
ment i»nd  a  change  took  place  on  that  occasion  in  the  church  throughout 
England,  in  which  the  non-juring  ministers  occupied  a  position  not  dis« 
similar  to  those  of  the  free  church  in  Scotland  in  the  present  day.  They 
forsook  all,  rather  than  violate  their  principles,  and  were  reduced,  with 
their  families,  to  th6  greatest  state  of  destitution.'  In  some  instances, 
whole  congregations  adhered  to  the  deprived  minister.  Party  ran  high 
in  parishes,  and  even  in  families,  on  the  subject  of  these  divisions,  and 
good  Christiana  beheld  with  pain  a  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  church  oi 
England. 

King  James  was,  meantime,  reminded  by  his  viceroy  Tyrconnel,  that 
he  was  still  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  Ireland ;  and  in  compliance  with ' 
the  urgent  invitations  of  his  subjects  there,  he  determined  to  make  hia 
appearance  in  that  realm;  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of 
France,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  expedition. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  James  lost  a  powerful  friend  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  niece,  the  queen  of  Spain,'  who  had  been  urgent  with  the 
king  her  husband,  to  render  him  assistance  in  his  distress.  Her  decease 
plunged  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  St.  Germains  into  grief  and  mourn- 
ing. James  prepared  himself  for  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  a  pilgrim  devotee,  than  a  warrior,  by  visiting  the  nunnery  of 
Chaillot,  where  the  heart  of  the  late  queen  his  mother  was  enshrined, 
and  offering  up  his  prayers  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  That  convent 
was  founded  by  Henrietta,  and  when  a  boy  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
attend  her  thither,  though  at  that  time  opposed,  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  his  enthusiastic  temperament,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  on  very  bad  terms  with  his  mother,  in  consequences  of  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion ;  yet  he  told  the  lady  abbess,  that  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  the  recollections  associated  with  his  visits  to  Chaillot,  He  besought 
the  pravers  of  the  sisters  for  the  success  of  his  voyage,  and  expressed 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  thought  that  his  queen  would  often  come 
there,  during  his  absence,  to  perform  her  devotions. 

At  the  request  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Louis  XIV.  had  not  only  forgiven 
liauzun,  for  all  past  offences,  but  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  duke, 
and  king  James,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  he  had  rendered,  in 
conducting  the  escape  of  the  queen  and  prince,  invested  him,  on  the  evQ 
of  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  with  the  order  of  the  gaiter,  in  the  church 
of  Ndtre  Dame.  The  collar  and  jewel  of  the  order,  which  were  very 
richly  ornamented  with  diamonds,  were  the  same  that  had  belonged  to 
Oharles  I.,  and  which  had  been  entrusted  after  his  death,  and  the  subse- 
quent reign  of  terror,  to  the  care  of  honest  Isaac  Walton,  who  faithfully 
returned  them  to  Charles  II. 

Lauzun  was  one  of  the  hundred  noble  French  gentlemen  who  volun 

^  Life  and  Works  of  Bishop  Kenn. 

•Thia  princess  was  'he  eldest  daughter  of  Henrietta  of  England  and  Fhi.ip 
dnke  of  Orleans;  she  .nherited  the  wit,  beauty,  and  fascination  of  her  mother, 
•be  was  only  six-and-twenty,  and  her  death  was  attributed  to  poison,  ad  minis* 
tered  by  the  emissaries  oi  a  party  jealous  of  her  unbounded  influence  over  tbe 
aiind  of  hei  weak,  sickly  husband,  Charie*  U.  of  bpain. — St  Simon.     S^i^igo^ 
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I'  erc.l  iheir  servicfis  lo  kin^  James  on  this  occasion.  Jamftj's  force 
(oueisud  of  Iwo  thousand  five  hundred  English  and  Scotch  emigrants; 
his  funds,  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns — a  loan  from  the  French 
monarch.  Louis  supplied  him  with  vessels,  and  ofiered  to  assist  him 
with  troops.  James's  reluctance  to  employ  foreign  soldiers  was  still 
insuperable,  and  he  replied,  ^^  I  will  recover  my  own  dominions  with 
my  own  subjects,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.'^'  Like  many  a  lofty  spirit) 
he  was  compelled  to  bend  to  circumstances,  without  achieving  his  object. 
Louis  had  provided  equipages,  camp  beds,  and  toilet  furniture  of  a  mag- 
nificent description,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  adventurer;  at  partings  h« 
unbuckled  his  sword,  and  presented  it,  telling  him  he  hoped  it  would 
prove  fortunate.'  The  French  courtiers,  who  delighted  in  anything  re- 
sembling a  scene,  were  greatly  excited  with  this  romantic  incident,  and 
'•alked  much  of  Hector,  Amadis  and  Orondates.  The  farewell  compli- 
ment of  Louis  to  his  royal  guest  was  blunt,  but  spoken  in  the  spirit  of 
true  kindness.  ^^  The  best  wish  that  I  can  ofier  to  your  majesty,"  said 
he,  ^'  is  that  I  may  never  see  you  again.'" 

The  separation  between  IVIary  Beatrice  and  her  lord  was  of  a  heart- 
rending character.  They  parted  as  lovers  who  expected  to  meet  no 
more  on  earth.  Every  one  felt  for  the  uncontrollable  anguish  of  the 
queen,  her  adieus  were  interrupted  with  tears,  with  cries,and  swoonings. 
She  withdrew  the  same  day,  February  28ih,  from  the  palace  of  St  Gcr- 
mains,  with  her  infant  boy,  into  the  deep  retirement  of  the  convent  at 
Poissy,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  whole  of  her  time  in  tears  and 
prayers  for  the  safety  of  her  ill-fated  lord.  The  catastrophe  that  befel 
the  king's  favourite  valet,  who  was  drowned  at  Pont  de  Cc,  was  con- 
sidered ominous;  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  with  his  majes* 
ty's  luggage  being  lost,  with  all  the  costly  presents  bestowed  by  Louis- 
XIV.  James  travelled  overland  in  his  coach,  having  with  him  his  son 
tlie  duke  of  Berwick,  and  the  earls  of  Pox^s,  Dumbarton,  and  Melfort, 
and  Thomas  Stuart.  He  crossed  the  Fauxbourgs  of  Paris,  reached  Or- 
leans the  same  night,  and  took  the  route  through  Bretagne.  At  Roche 
Bernard,  the  duke  de  Chanlnes  received  the  exiled  monarch  with  great 
state,  and  would  have  conducted  him  to  a  bed-chamber,  to  repose  him- 
self; but  James  said,  "  I  only  want  something  to  eat."  They  bad  pro- 
vided him  a  splendid  supper,  entirely  of  fish. 

He  embarked  at  Brest  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  March,  and  landed  at  Kin- 
sale,  in  Ireland,  on  the  r2th.  He  was  received  with  acclamations.  His 
viceroy,  Tyrconnel,  had  got  together  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
but  chiefly  made  up  of  half-naked  unarmed  peasants,  ready  to  dght,  but 
having  neither  arms  nor  military  discipline.  James  entered  Dublin,  iu 
triumph,  and  opened  his  parliament  with  declarations  of  religior*  I'bert) 
to  all  persuasions.  Dundee  and  Balcarres  urged  him  to  come  to  Scot- 
land, '^'  where  the  Highland  chiefs  were  eager  for  his  presence,  and  hosts 
of  shepherds  would  start  up  warriors  at  the  first  wave  of  his  banner  on 
the  mountain  tops ;"  and  he  was  entreated  by  a  strong  party  of  faithfol 

>  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  *  Madame  de  S^vign^. 

*  Dftlrymple     Daugeaa.     S^rign^ 
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friends  and  repentant  foes  to  hasten  to  England  without  furthet  delay.* 
Even  those  subtle  deep-seeing  foxes  of  the  revolution,  Halifax  and  Danhy, 
assured  Sir  John  Reresby,  ^^  that  king  James  might  be  reinstated  in  less 
than  four  months,  if  he  would  only  dismiss  his  priests."  Some  of  the 
authors  of  the  revolution  began  to  make  overtures  to  their  old  master, 
in  the  same  spirit  which  sometimes  leads  members  of  the  jockey  club  to 
hedge  their  bets  when  they  see  cause  to  suspect  that  they  have  ventured 
their  money  on  a  wrong  horse. 

.  The  morning  a(\er  the  news  of  king  James's  landing  in  Ireland  became 
public  in  London,  it  was  discovered  that  some  wag  had  written  on  the 
walls  of  Whitehall — '*  A  great  house  to  be  let  by  St.  John's  day,"*  intk 
mating  by  (his  pasquinade  that  the  present  royal  tenants  of  the  ptlace 
would  be  compelled  to  vacate  it  before  the  mid-summer  quarter.  The 
proceedings  of  thdse  tenants  will  be  related  in  the  life  of  queen  Mary  IL, 
those  of  king  James  belong  U)  general  history,  and  can  only  be  briefly 
alluded  to  occasionally,  in  elucidation  of  the  personal  history  of  his 
consort. 

The  king  of  France  did  not  wish  Mary  Beatrice  to  bury  herself  in  the 
seclusion  of  Poissy  during  the  absence  of  her  lord,  and  endeavoured  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  tempt  her  to  gayer  scenes ;  but  her  heart 
was  filled  with  too  much  anxiety,  and  all  she  seemed  to  live  for  was  her 
child,  and  letters  from  James,  or  news  of  his  proceedings.  Louis  promised 
to  send  especial  couriers,  whenever  he  received  despatches,  to  convey 
the  news  to  her  as  early  as  possible.'  From  Poissy,  the  queen  went  for 
a  few  days  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot.  While  there,  she  formed  a  spiri- 
tual friendship  with  the  superior  and  several  of  the  nuns  of  this  commu- 
nity. Business  recalled  her  majesty  to  her  lonely  court  at  St.Gerraains, 
from  whence  she  addressed  the  following  characteristic  letter  to  the  ab- 
bess of  Chaillot  The  original  is  written  in  French,  and  has  never  before 
been  published  in  any  form.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence between  the  consort  of  James  II.  and  her  cloistered  friends 
at  Chaillot,  has  been  carefully  hidden  for  a  century  and  a  half  from  every 
eye.,  first,  in  the  archives  of  that  convent,  and,  since  its  dissolution,  in 
the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France : 

«  St  Oermnin,  28  April.  1689. 
«  Tlie  too  great  respect  that  you  have  for  me,  my  dear  mother,  prevents  yon 
from  writing  to  me,  and  the  proper  regard  I  have  for  you  obliges  me  to  write  to 
you,  for  I  take  great  pleasure  in  telling  you,  that  ever  since  I  IcA  your  holy 
cloister,  I  have  wished  to  return  thither.  I  believe,  however,  there  is  self-love 
in  that  for,  without  deceit,  I  have  not  found  any  real  repose  since  the  king  left 
me,  but  at  Chaillot.  It  is  seventeen  days  since  I  have  heard  any  tidings  from 
him,  which  greatly  disquiets  me,  since  I  cannot  give  any  credit  to  news  that 
comet  from  any  other  quarter.  I  implore  the  charity  of  your  good  prayers,  and 
tfioae  of  all  your  community.  I  salute  them  with  all  my  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially my  dear  sisters,  La  Depos^e^*  and  the  assistant  1  would  entreat  them  to 
pffer  for  me  one  of  their  acts  of  simplicity  and.  of  humility,  and  you,  my  dear 

>  Dalrymple.     Life  of  James  11.     Maopherson.  *  S^v'j^ne. 

•  Dangcao.     S^vigne. 

*  This  was  the  title  borne  by  the  ex-«bbesr|  that  office  being  elective  at  Mis 
miTent  of  St  Marie  de  Chaillot. 
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mother,  to  ofTer,  also,  sorae  portion  of  the  numerous  aots  of  virtue  that  ^op  pei 
form  every  day,  for  me,  who  am,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  your  good  friend 

"  Maeii  R." 

The  concluding  requests  involve  some  of  the  vital  differences  of  belief 
between  Christians  of  the  reformed  church  and  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  for  however  efficacious  the  prayers  of  holy  men  and  women  may 
be,  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture  warrant  to  believe  that  any  person  has  good 
works  to  spare  for  others.  The  piety  of  Mary  Beatrice  became  of  a 
more  spiritual  and  enlightened  character  as  she  advanced,  through  many 
Bufierings  on  her  Christian  course.  Very  precious  to  the  wounded  spirit 
of  the  fallen  queen  of  England  were  the  sympathy  and  reverence  whiili 
she  received  from  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  in  the  days  of  her  adversity,  an^ 
the  friendship  that  was  commenced  between  her  and  some  of  the  ladies 
of  that  community  was  only  dissolved  by  death.  She  had  her  prefer- 
ences among  them ;  and  the  three  who  appeared  to  hold  the  first  place 
in  her  regard  were  madame  Catharine  Angelique  Priolo,  madame  Claire 
Angelique  de  Beauvais,  and  mademoiselle  Francois  Angelique  de  Mesme. 
Mary  Beatrice  often  calls  these  ladies  ^^  her  three  Angeliques.^'  She  also 
mentions  with  great  affection  a  sister  whom  she  calls  her  dear  little  por- 
tress, and  ^  the  dear  sister  of  Dunbarton,^'  lady  Henrietui  Douglas,  who 
took  the  name  of  Marie  Paule  at  her  profession.  Many  are  the  presents 
of  fruit,  cakes,  confections,  and  vegetables,  fish,  and  bread,  that  are  ac-. 
knowledged  by  her  majesty  in  the  course  of  her  letters  with  expressions 
of  gratitude,  to  the  members  of  this  community.  In  the  postscript  to 
this  letter  she  speaks  of  the  little  ofl^erings  for  her  table  that  had  been 
sent  to  her  by  her  cloistered  friends : 

"I  liave  eaten  heartily  at  my  dinner  of  your  bread  «nd  salad,' for  which  I 
thank  you,  but  I  forbid  you  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  sending  more  of  it  to  me.  I 
ought,  at  any  rate,  to  send  for  it.  1  beg  you  to  thank  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte 
for  me,  for  the  preserves  she  has  sent  me.  They  are  very  good,  but  too  much  to 
send  at  one  time.  I  have  promised  lady  Almond  that  this  letter  should  answer 
for  her  as  well  as  for  me,  for  she  does  not  know  how  to  write  in  French.*'  (This 
lady  was  an  Italian.)  ^  I  believe,"  continues  her  majesty,  archly,  "  that  one  of 
my  letters  will  be  a  little  more  agreeable  than  those  of  her  secretary. 

*•  Adieu,  my  dear  mother.  I  entreat  St  Francis  Xavier  to  hear  the  prayer* 
that  you  will  make  to-morrow  for  me,  to  obtain  for  me  of  God  either  cnnsolation 
or  resignation.  -      "  M.  R." 

Superscribed,  **  To  the  rev.  mother,  superior  of  the  daughters  of  St  Marie  de 
Chaillot'' 

Endorsed,  **  First  letter  of  the  queen  to  the  mother,  received  in  1689." 

Mary  Beatrice  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  her  royal  husband^s 
Viterest,  to  propitiate  the  king  of  France  by  emerging  from  her  tearful 
retirement,  and  appearing  at  some  of  the  splendid  t^iea  and  entertain- 
ments which  he  devised  for  her  amusement.  The  solicitude  that  mag« 
nificent  prince  nMinifested  for  her  comfort,  and  the  many  distinguishing 
marks  of  atteniion  he  showed  her,  were  exaggerated  into  signs  and  tokens 
of  a  more  lively  regard  than  friendship.  Madame  de  Maintenon  became 
uneasy,  and  betrayed  symptoms  of  jealousy.  "  Yet,"  observes  our  au- 
thority, ^^  this  suspected  passion  for  th^ueen  of  England,  had  no  othei 
foundation  than  tho-  symptthy  and  innocent  attentions  which  the  kin| 
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eoald  not  help  ofiering  to  a  princess,  whose  virtues  were  acknc  w  ledgeo 
by  all  the  world,  and  which  he  wouH  have  admired  in  any  one.'* '  Mary 
Beatrice  was,  moreover,  the  adoptei  slaughter  of  Liouis,  and  his  regari' 
for  her  was  a  sentiment,  not  a  passion ;  a  sentiment  which,  in  its  re^nf 
ment  and  generosity,  forms  one  of  the  redeeming  traits  of  his  character. 
He  treated  her,  it  is  true,  with  the  homage  which  is  always  paid  to  a 
beautiful  and  intellectual  woman  in  France,  but  it  was  her  conjugal  ten- 
derness that  excited  his  respect.  ^^She  was  always  a  queen  in  her  pros- 
perity,"  said  he,  "  but  in  her  adversity  she  is  an  angel."' 

The  dauphin,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  Mary  Beatrice,  frequently 
came  to  see  her;  but  the  dauphiness,  who  was  jealous  of  the  higher 
title  borne  by  the  unfortunate  queen,  rarely  visited  her.  One  day  the 
dauphin  brought  his  little  son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  St.  Germains, 
and  the  queen  inquired  of  the  dauphin  if  she  ought  not  to  give  bin*  a 
fauUwl ;  and  the  reply  being  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  duly  inducted 
into  one  of  those  important  seats.  Then  came  monsieur,  madame,  and 
their  son,  the  due  de  Chartres.  They  \i2n\  fauteuils^  but  the  young  duke 
only  a  pliant.  These  absurd  rags  of  ceremonials  are  always  noted  by 
the  journalists  of  the  time — even  those  who  held  the  office  of  ministers 
of  state — with  as  much  gravity  as  if  connected  with  the  fate  of  empires. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  it  was  for  the  anxious  consort  of 
James  II.  to  bestow  the  attention  of  an  overburdened  mind  on  such 
follies.  Situated  as  she  was,  however,  she  was  compelled  to  condescend 
to  trifles, and  to  learn  the  hard  lesson,  to  a  lofty  mind,  of  making  herself 
eveiything  to  all  the  world. 

The  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  absent  lord,  written  during  the  favour- 
able aspect  of  aflkirs  which  flattered  him  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ireland, 
filled  her  heart  with  joy,  which  she  hastened  to  communicate  to  her 
friends  atChaillot  in  the  following  animated  note,  written  in  great  haste, 
and  without  distinctive  date ;  but  the  allusion  to  the  siege  of  IDerry  fixes 
it  to  May : 

"  St.  Germains,  Tuesday  matin. 

**  I  was  so  much  pressed  with  business  anc  visits  all  yesterday,  Jiat  I  had  not 
a  single  moment  of  time  lefl  me  to  give  and  impart  my  joy  to  my  dear  mother 
and  her  dear  community,  having  received,  while  finishing  my  dinner,  a  very 
long  letter  from  the  king,  of  recent  date,  which  assured  me  tliat  heVas  in  per- 
fect health  at  Dublin,  and  that  he  expected  every  day  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
the  town  which  is  besieged  (Derry).  God  be  for  ever  praised,  for  that  he  has 
beard  your  prayers  and  those  of  your  dear  daughters,  who,  I  doubt  nr%  wilt 
return  thanks  to  Him  to-day,  in  concluding  your  nooeno.  Do  the  best  for  me,  my 
beloved  mother,  and  believe  me,  by  inclination  as  much  as  by  gratitude,  yuur 
and  your  daugliters,  ^*  M.  R/' 

This  letter  has  been  carefully  endorsed,  subsequently,  "  Fourth  letter,  whicii 
wmtt  never  b%  produced^  becauie  matters  have  not  succeeded  in  Ireland."  * 

The  early  successes  of  king  James  in  Ireland  were  rendered  useless 
for  want  of  money.  He  was  compelled  to  raise  the  value  of  tlic  cur- 
rency in  the  first  instance,  and  finally  to  ruin  his  cause  by  coining  brasii 
moDey  to  pass  at  the  nominal  value  of  silver.     The  expedient  of  billi 

*  Gallerie  de  LAncien  Cour.  •  S^vign* 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  11.,  in  Archives  au  Royaume  de  F.auca 
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and  bank  notes  had  never  been  adopted  by  the  Stuart  monarchs  as  tU 
rheap  representatives  of  imaginary  hundreds  and  thousands  of  (:oundft 
Mary  Beatrice,  painfully  aware  of  the  exigency  of  her  husband^s  circura« 
Btances,  became  an  earnest  suppliant  for  money  to  her  royal  friend.  Louis; 
but  Louis  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  lavish  wholesale  sums  in  the 
Irish  war.  He  was  ready  to  conduce  to  her  domestic  comforts  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  but  his  own  extensive  buildings  at  Versailles  were  yet 
to  be  paid  for.  He  referred  everything  relative  to  public  business  lo  his 
ministers.  To  them  the  an^xious  queen  next  addressed  herself;  and  at 
last  her  impassioned  pleadings  wrought  on  Seignelai  to  send  a  welcome, 
but  inefficient,  supply  of  money  and  arms  to  her  royal  husband.  The 
first  time  her  name  is  mentioned  as  connected  with  public  business,  is  in 
reference  to  the  assistance  she  gave  to  the  destitute  champions  of  king 
Jameses  cause  in  Scotland,  by  pawning  part  of  her  jewels,  and  sending 
the  proceeds  to  Dundee  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition.'  ^*  I 
was  extremely  surprised,"  writes  that  gallant  chief  to  lord  Melfort, 
^^  when  1  saw  Mr.  Drummond,  the  advocate,  in  a  Highland  habit, 
come  up  to  Lochaber  to  me,  and  give  account  that  the  queen  had  sent 
2000/.  sterling  to  London,  to  be  paid  to  me  for  the  kiftg^s  service,  and 
that  two  more  were  coming.  1  did  not  think  the  queen  had  known  any- 
thing of  our  affairs.  I  received  a  very  obliging  letter  from  her  by  Mr 
Grain."  ^  Dundee's  letter  is  dated  June  28th.  The  seasonable  suppl) 
which  Mary  Beatrice  had  sent  him,  enabled  him  to  make  a  vigorous  ind 
triumphant  advance.  He  gathered  the  clans  round  the  standard  of  king 
James,  and,  on  the  18th  of  July,  defeated  king  William's  forces  under 
Mackay,  in  the  pass  of  Killicranky,  and  having  taken  the  Dutch  standard, 
fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  moment  of  victory.  With  him  fell  the 
cause  of  > king  James  in  Scotland.  The  queen  did  her  utmost  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  of  her  royal  husband,  by  writing  to  their  old  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  Scotland,  and  sending  over  agents  and  busy  in- 
triguers, to  nurse  up  plots  for  risings  in  his  favour,  in  various  parts  of 
the  ancient  realm  of  the  Stuarts. 

At  this  epoch,  Mary  Beatrice  assumes  the  unwonted  character  of  a 
woman  of  business.  James's  ministers  were  astonished  at  her  acute  per- 
ceptions, sound  sense,  and  application.  "  I  confess,"'  writes  lord  Mcl- 
fort  to  king  James,  "  I  never  saw  any  one  understand  affairs  better  than 
the  queen,  and  she  has  really  gained  so  much  esteem  from  the  king  here, 
and  his  ministers,  that  I  am  truly  of  opinion,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
her,  the  wicked  reports  spread  here  had  made  your  affairs  go  entirely 
wrong  at  the  court.  I  dare  not,"  continues  his  lordship,  "  enter  to  speak 
of  the  prince,  for  adding  to  this  letter,  only;  I  do  protest,  that  he  is  the 
finest  child  I  ever  saw.  God  Almighty  bless  your  majesty,  the  queen, 
and  him,  for  your  comfort;  grant  you  the  possession  of  your  own,  and 
that  you  may  never  have  a  worse  servant  than,  &c.,"  meaning  himself. 
A  worse  counsellor  James  never  had  :  his  letters,  when  intercepted,  had 
a  very  bad  influence  on  his  royal  master's  cause,  as  they  betrayed  i 

'  Life  of  king  James.     Nairne's  State  Papers.  *  Ibid. 

*  Original  Papers  from  the  Nairne  Collection  in  Macpherson^s  Stnart  Pspen. 
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Uracherous  and  vindictive  tem})er.  The  queen,  finding  Melfort's  pre- 
sence mischievous  at  St,  Germain?,  got  rid  of  him  as  handsomely  as  she 
could,  by  sending  him  to  compliment  the  new  pope,  and  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Stuart  cause,  from  him.  Hia 
holiness  expressed  great  sympathy,  but  protested  his  inability  to  assist 
her  majesty  with  anyll)ing  but  his  prayers.  Her  ambassador,  though  a 
catholic,  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  of  any  particular  value.' 

Meantime,  the  queen  was  indefatigable  in  her  exertions  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  liusband^s  interest  in  the  court  of  France.  Sometimes 
she  was  cheered  with  flattering  tidings  of  successes  in  Ireland.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1 689,  she  writes  to  her  friend,  tlie  abbess  of  Chail- 
lot,  in  a  perfect  ecstasy : 

*<  It  is  always  on  a  Saturday,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  have  news  of  the  king.  I 
fjelieve  that  my  dear  daugliters  of  Sion  may  already  begin  to  sing  their  canticles 
of  praise  to  the  Most  High,  whose  puissant  arm,  without  the  aid  of  human 
means,  has  almost  entirely  destroyed  our  enemies.'"* 

Her  majesty  goes  on  to  express  her  hope,  that  the  king  would  soon 
be  master  of  Ireland;  and  asks,  in  conclusion,  the  continuation  of  ilie 
prayers  of  the  holy  sisters  of  Chaillot.  This  letter,  like  all  on  that 
subject^  is  endorsed :  ^^  On  the  good  successes  in  the  war  in  Ireland, 
which  had  no  foundation,  therefore  this  letter  must  never  be  shown." 
Ldttle  did  the  cautious  recluse,  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  imagins 
the  possibility  of  the  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  has  ren- 
dered this  jealously  hoarded  correspondence  available  material  for  the 
biography  of  the  royal  writer. 

When  Mary  Beatrice  first  used  to  make  her  visits  to  this  convent,  the 
abbess  insisted  on  treating  her  with  the  ceremonies  due  to  royalty,  and 
made  her  dine  in  her  state  apartment;  but,  early  in  the  year,  1690,  the 
queen  expressed  her  positive  determination  not  to  avail  herself  of  these 
raaiks  of  respect,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  superior: 

**I  thank  you,  my  dearest  moihcr,  for  the  ofTer  you  have  made  me,  of  giving 
me  a  dinner  in  your  chamber  of  assembly,  but  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that.  I 
wish  to  eat  in  the  refectory  with  you  and  the  others,  and  I  pray  you  to  expect 
mo  on  Tuesday  at  eleven  o'clock,  supposing  this  to  be  a  fast-tlay.  I  propose  to 
depart  from  hence  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  be  at  matins  at  ten 
o'clock,  in  the  church  of  our  good  fathers.  I  beg  you  to  have  them  inlbrmed  of 
it.  I  bad  already  ordained  the  duty  to  Riva,  to  bring  you  the  provisions  for 
dinner  on  Tuesday,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  my  sister,  Marie  Francoif^e,  will  pre- 
pare it  with  much  plea^iure,  since  there  will  be  a  portion  for  me,  which  I  charge 
her  to  make  similar  to  the  others,  without  form  or  ceremony. 

**Adien,  my  dearest  mother,  adieu  to  all  our  sisters.  I  have  pleasure  ii  think- 
ing that  I  shall  soon  be,  for  some  hours,  at  Chaillot.  I  have  great  need  of  such 
a  solace,  for  since  I  ieiX  you  I  have  had  repose  neither  in  body  or  in  mind."* 

The  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  absent  lord,  at  this  exciting  pe- 
riod, if  they  aiiould  ever  be  discovered,  would,  of  course,  surpass  in 
interest  any  other  portion  of  her  correspondence.     Her  love  for  hira  was 

'Ellis's  Royal  Letters. 

'  Inedited  letters  if  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Secret  Archives  an  Roveum« 
ie  France.     Chaillot  MS. 
•Ibid 
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BO  absorbing  a  feeling,  that  it  prompted  her  to  write  the  mostoui'lBl 
entreaties  to  those  about  him  to  be  careful  of  his  personal  safety;  o 
this  the  following  letter  is  an  instance  : — 

Queen  Mart  Beatrice  to  the  Earl  of  Ttrconnel.' 

"  St  Germains,  April  5,  1690. 
^This  is  my  third  letter  since  I  beard  from  you,  but  1  shall  not  make  it  a  long 
cms,  for  the  bearer  of  it  knows  a  great  deel  of  my  mind,  or  rather,  of  all  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart;  for  I  was  so  o.erjoyed  to  meet  with  one  I  durst  Fpeaice 
freely  to,  that  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,  and  sayd  more  then  (than)  I  should 
like  to  do  again  in  haste  to  any  body.  I  there/or  refer  myself  to  him,  to  ieil  you 
mil  Vfee  spoke  of,  for  I  have  no  secrets  for  you.  One  thing,  only,  I  must  say,  to 
beg  of  you  to  liave  a  care  of  the  king,  and  not  to  lett  him  be  so  much  encouraged  by 
the  good  news  he  will  hear,  for  I  dread  nothing  at  this  time,  but  his  going  so  fast 
Into  England,  in  a  man<r  dangerous  and  uncertain  for  himself,  and  disadvantage- 
ous to  those  of  our  persuasion.  I  have  writt  an  unreasonable  long  letter  to  bim 
to  tell  him  my  mind,  and  have  said  much  to  lord  Dover  to  say  to  him ;  for  if  if 
Dot  probable  that  1  shall  ever  have  so  safe  an  opportunity  of  writing  again. 
Pray  putt  him  (the  king)  oAen  in  mind  of  beeing  careful  of  his  person,  if  not  foi 
his  own  sake,  for  mine,  my  Sonne's,  and  all  our  friends,  that  are  undone  if  any 
thing  amiss  happens  to  him.  I  dare  not  let  myself  go  upon  this  subject,  I  am  so 
full  of  it.  I  know  you  love  the  king;  I  am  sure  you  are  my  friend  ;  and  tktrjnr^ 
I  need  say  the  less  to  you;  but  cannot  end  my  letter  without  telling  you  that  I 
never  in  my  life  had  a  truer,  nor  a  more  sincere  friendship  for  anybody  than  1 
have  for  you. 

«M.  R." 

The  orthography  of  this  letter  is  rather  obsolete  than  illiterate;  the 
queen  has  evidently  studied  the  language  of  her  adopted  country,  so  iar 
as  to  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  spelling  its  capricious  words  of 
treacherous  soinul,  in  which  she  succeeds  belter  than  most  foreigners, 
and,  indeed,  many  natives,  of  the  same  era.  The  epistles  of  her  daugh- 
ters-in-law, Mary  princess  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne,  are  not  so 
well  spelled,  and  the  construction  of  those  of  the  latter  is  infinitely  in- 
ferior. Mary  Beatrice,  however,  retains  obstinately  one  peculiarity  of  a 
foreigner  writing  English,  she  always  writes  the  first  person  i,  instead  o( 
the  capital  /,  that  important  egotism  of  our  language,  in  which,  to  be 
sure,  ours  stands  alone  among  those  of  Europe.  The  worthy  collector 
from  whose  stores  the  above  tender  and  feminine  letter  is  quoted,  seems 
to  have  read  it  M'ith  surprise,  for  he  proceeds  to  express  a  geneious  in- 
dignation at  the  idea  universally  entertained  of  the  unfortunate  wife  of 
James  II.  He  obs^erves,  ^^  that  the  character  of  this  queen  has  been  most 
unjustly  described  by  historians;  she  is  represented  as  devoid  of  almost 
every  natural  affection,  of  the  meanest  understanding,  and  of  such  de- 
fective education,  as  to  be  incapable  of  reading  or  writing.''  Mary  Bet- 
trice  corresponded  fluently  in  Italian,  French,  and  English,  and  she  pos- 
aessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin,  to  read  the  Scriptures  daily,  in  tbs 
vuigate.  This  practice  she  never  omitted,  however  much  she  might  be 
pressed  for  time.  That  she  was  excessively  occupied  at  this  period,  may 
be  perceived  from  the  following  letter,  which  she  wrote  to  the  superioi 


From  Netherclifl's  autograph  fius-simile,  IVom  the  original  in  the  | 
■X  lord  de  CliiforU 
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of  (/*haillot,  to  excuse  herself  from  assisting  at  the  profession  of  a  novice^, 
who  had  been  ile-^^irous  of  receiving  the  white  veil  from  her ;  she  says— 

"  May  3. 

**  It  is  with  much  difficulty  that  I  abstract  this  little  moment  to  tell  you  that  I 
was  greatly  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  you  last  week,  and  that  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  be  there  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  next  week.  In  the 
meantime,  1  have  ordered  Riva  to  tell  all  the  news  that  I  have  had  from  Ireland, 
and  elsewhere,  for  I  have  not  time  to  do  it,  having  three  expresses  to  despatch 
before  I  can  be  with  you.  I  expect  every  moment  another  courier  from  Ireland, 
whom  I  know  was  at  Brest  since  last  Friday,  and  I  cannot  learn  what  haft  be* 
eome  of  him. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  excused  from  the  profession  of  the  daughter  of  the  holy 
sacrament,  for  when  I  am  at  Chaillot  I  do  not  seek  to  go  ouL  I  beg  you  to  make 
my  compliments  to  all  our  dear  sisters,  and.  in  particular  to  my  dear  sisters,  the 
aasiistant  and  La  Depos^^.  I  am  dying  to  he  among  you,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
will  try  to  unite  my  imperfect  prayers  with  the  holy  ones  that  they  offer  to  God, 
who  is  pleased  to  declare  for  us  a  thousand  times  more  than  we  deserve. 

**  Adieu,  my  dearest  mother :  I  am  yours,  from  the  depth  of  my  heart. 

**  M.  R." 

This  letter  is  certainly  written  in  a  cheerful  strain.  Mary  Beatrice  had 
jast  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  sum  on  some  of  her  jewels,  to  send  to 
the  king,  although  a  supply  little  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his 
need.  But  she  had  prevailed  on  Seignelai,  the  French  minister  of  marine, 
to  efjuip  and  send  a  fleet  into  St.  George^s  channel.  This  fleet  drove 
William's  admiral,  Herbert,  and  his  squadron  out  of  Bantry  Bay,  and 
landed  some  military  stores  for  king  James.  D'Avaux^  the  French  minis- 
ter in  attendance  on  that  prince,  exultingly  announced  to  him,  that  the 
FreiK-h  had  defeated  the  English  fleet,  *'  It  is  for  the  first  time,  then," 
retc)  ted  the  royal  seaman,  with  an  irrepressible  burst  of  national  feeling.' 
His  consort,  however,  could  not  refrain  from  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  which  she  had  been  the  cause  of  sending  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  and  when  Tourville,  another  French  admiral,  defeated  the  once 
invincible  British  fleet  at  Beachy  head,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  July,  she 
wrote  a  long  and  highly  complimentary  letter  of  congratulation  to  him. 
"  If,"  says  she,  ^  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  return  soon  to  our  own  coun- 
try, 1  shall  always  consider  that  you  were  the  first  to  open  the  way  to 
it,  for  it  was  effectually  shut  against  us  before  the  success  of  this  engage- 
ment, to  which  your  good  x^onduct  has  contributed  so  much.  But  if  J 
do  not  deceive  myself,  it  »ji||ears  to  me  now  to  be  completely  open,  pro- 
rided  the  king  could  gain  some  little  time  in  Ireland,  which  J  hope  ho 
will,  but  I  tremble  with  fear,  lest  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  sees  clearly 
that  it  is  his  interest  so  to  do,  should  push  the  king  and  force  him  to 
give  battle."* 

That  fear  was  already  realized.  The  letter  of  the  apprehensive  queen 
was  written  July  20 ;  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  been  fought  on  the 
let  of  that  month.  King  James  had  chosen  his  post  skilfully,  but  Wil« 
liam^s  fine  veteran,  well-accoutred  troops  doubled  the  numbers  of  that 
onfortunate  monarch's  rabble  rout.'     It  was  impossible  for  the  result  to 

^ — - 

'  Diilryrople.  '  Macpheraon's  Collection  of  Stuart  Papers. 

'James's  Journal. 
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be  otherwise  than  a  complete  overthrow.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  nimoot 
hronght  the  flattering  news  to  Paris  of  a  brilliant  victory  won  by  James^ 
in  which  the  prince  of  Orange,  it  was  said,  was  slain.  Great  rejoicings 
and  illuminations  took  place  in  consequence.  This  mistake  only  ren« 
dered  the  disastrous  truth  more  agonizing  to  the  consort  of  the  luckless 
James.  Tyrconnel  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  advising  James  to  quit 
Ireland  with  such  precipitancy ;  and  this  again  has  been  imputed  to  his 
paying  too  much  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  queen,  who  was  so  appr^ 
hensive  of  the  king^s  person,  as  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  agony  about 
it.  Slie  had  frequently  begged  him  to  have  a  special  care  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  safety.  On  the  27th  of  June,  Tyrconnel  unluckily  received  an- 
other passionate  letter  from  her  majesty,  telling  him  ^^  that  he  must  not 
wonder  at  her  repeated  instances  on  that  head,  for  unless  he  saw  her 
heart,  he  could  not  imagine  the  torment  she  suffered  on  that  account, 
and  must  always  continue  to  do  so,  let  things  go  as  they  would.'" 
King  James  landed  at  Brest,  July  20th,  N.  S.,  with  his  two  sons,  Ber- 
wick (who  had  performed  pi^digies  of  valour)  and  Henry  Fitzjames, 
likewise  Tyrconnel  and  lord  Powis.  From  Brest  he  sent  an  express  to 
his  queen,  to  acquaint  her  with  his  arrival  there,  and  his  misfortune, 
telling  her,  at  the  same  time,  ^^  that  he  was  sensible  he  should  be  blamed 
for  having  hazarded  a  battle  on  such  inequalities,  but  that  he  had  no 
other  post  so  advantageous,  and  was  loth  to,  have  abandoned  all  with- 
out a  stroke."* 

Mary  Beatrice,  though  she  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of 
the  battle,  was  consoled  by  the  news  of  her  husband^s  safety,  and  she 
declared,  in  rather  quaint  terms,  ^^  that,  afler  having  broken  her  head 
with  thinking,  and  her  head  with  vexation,  at  the  king's  ruin  and  that 
o(  their  faithful  friends,  without  being  herself  in  a  condition  to  help  them, 
she  felt  it  as  an  unspeakable  alleviation  that  the  king  was  safe;  for  if  she 
had  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  before  she  knew  of  the  king's  arrival, 
she  knew  not  what  would  have  become  of  her ;  and  though  she  con- 
fessed, that  it  was  a  dismal  thing  to  see  him  so  unhappy,  as  he  was  in* 
France,  yet,  in  spile  of  her  reason,  her  heart  was  glad  to  see  him  there."' 

James  remained  a  few  days  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  arms,  money,  and  provisions  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate 
gentlemen  who  continued  to  maintain  the  contest  in  Ireland,  and  also  in 
Scotland.  Mary  Beatrice,  after  the  death  of  Dundee,  continued  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  their  Scottish  friends,  and  had  drawn  sir 
James  Montgomery  and  lord  Ross  into  the  league  for  king  James,  to 
whom  she  had  sent  15,000/.^  Through  the  treachery  of  lord  Ross,  and 
some  others  engaged,  the  project  ended  in  disappointmenU 

The  meeting  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent from  her  eighteen  long  months,  was  inexpressibly  tender.    James 

'Quotet^  In  the  Life  of  king  James,  from  his  Memoirs.  'Ibid. 

•Ibid.     Her  letter  to  Tyrconnel,  August  13ih,  1690. 

•  Two  of  lier  letters  to  Alontjromery,  as  it  is  supposed,  connected  with  thii  plftl 
are  primed  in  the  notes  of  tUe  Melville  Papers,  edited  by  the  Hon.  William  Leslia 
Melville,  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  Tliis  valuable  volume  uiniBins  the 
paiticulars  of  the  plot,  ai:d  il»  desectiou. 
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nad  the  happiness  of  finding  his  son,  whom  he  had  left  an  infant  in  the 
tuirse's  anrjs,  grown  a  fine  strong  boy,  full  of  health,  life,  and  joy,  able 
to  run  about  anywhere,  and  to  greet  him  by  the  name  of  father.  The 
beauty  and  animation  of  the  child  pleased  the  French,  and  rendered  him 
the  darling  of  the  British  emigrants.  A  curious  contemporary  portrait 
of  the  son  of  James  If.  and  Mary  d^Este,  such  as  he  was  at  that  a;|e,  is 
still  in  existence  at  St.  Germains,  being  the  relic  of  a  family  group,  con- 
sisting originally  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen  and  their  boy,  which  was 
probably  painted  after  Jameses  return  from  Ireland,  and  once  decorated 
one  of  the  state  apartments  of  the  chateau.  The  little  prince  is  very 
beautiful,  with  large  dark  eyes,  bright  complexion,  and  a  profusion  of 
clustering  curls,  lie  is  dressed  in  a  red  and  green  tartan  frock,  with  a 
loiig  waist,  and  a  point-lace  stomacher :  and  wears  a  sort  of  fanciful  ht;i- 
met  cap  of  dark  blue  velvet,  with  a  plume  of  blacli  and  blue  feathers. 
This  costume  the  queen  certainly  intended  for  a  Highland  dress.  He 
holds  a  robin  red-breast  on  his  finger,  on  which  he  bestows  a  smiling 
regard*  The  elbow  of  that  arm  originally  rested  in  the  palm  of  his 
royal  mother,  while  the  king  held  him  by  tlie  other  hand ;  but  the  por< 
trail  of  the  prince  was  all  that  could  be  restored  of  this  interesting  paint* 
log,  which  was  discovered  by  James  Smith,  esq.,  of  St.  Germains,  in  a 
great  state  of  dilapidation,  among  some  rubbish  in  an  out-house,  near 
the  chateau. 

King  James  and  his  queen  were  far  from  considering  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  as  a  death-blow  to  the  cause.  They  had,  up  to  that  moment, 
received  ardent  assurances  of  support  from  attached  friends  in  England, 
and  Ko  many  penitential  overtures  through  their  various  agents,  from 
persons  who  were  disposed  to  forsake  William  and  Mary,  that  James  de- 
clares, ^^  that  his  chief  motive  in  quitting  Ireland,  was  to  arrange  mea- 
sures with  Louis  XIV.  for  landing  in  England.''  ^  Louis  came  to  pay  him 
a  visit  at  St.  Germains,  the  day  after  his  arrival  there,  but  was  too  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Irish  expedition,  to  feel  disposed  to 
assist  him  in.  any  new  project.  It  was  in  vain  that  James  told  Louis  that 
he  was  ready  to  go  on  board  the  fleet  either  with  an  army  or  without  one, 
saying  ^^  that  he  was  certain  his  own  sailors  would  never  fight  against  one 
under  whom  they  had  so  often  conquered."  Louis  put  him  off  with  a 
complinient,  and  James  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  exclaimed,  ^^  that  he 
was  born  to  be  the  sport  of  fortune."'  All  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  came  to  pay  him  and  the  queen  ceremonial  visits  on  his  return. 
To  these  her  majesty  alludes  in  a  letter,  evidently  written  at  this  painful 
epoch  to  her  friend  Angelique  Priolo,  the  ex-abbess  of  Chaillot.  This 
letter  is  deeply  interesting,  unveiling  as  it  does  the  natural  feelings  of  a 
mind  impressed  with  the  instability  of  earthly  greatness,  and  formed  for 
higher  and  better  thfligs  than  trimming  the  sails  of  a  wrecked  vessel  ihaf 
could  float  no  more,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a  favouring  gale.  SIia 
says : 

«*  At  St.  Germains,  this  Tuesday. 
•*  It  is  certain,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  have  had  ^and  visits  to  make  and  |n 
feoeive.     I  shall  conSlude  these  to-morrow  with  that  of  madame  de  Chartres,  ai 

sjouinal  of  king  James.     Ditto,  Life.  Dalrympl^. 
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Vei:<ai!lcs,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  then  have  a  little  repose  together  nextw«*ek. 
In  truth,  I  need  it,  both  for  soul  and  body.  What  you  say  of  that  repose  in  youi 
last  letter  is  admirable,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  I  seek  for  it  the  ie»s  I 
find  it.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  I  seek  it  with  too  much  anxiety,  or  rather,  that 
I  search  for  it  where  it  is  not;  yet,  all  the  while,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only 
to  be  found  in  God,  and  I  do  not  appear  even  to  wish  to  find  it  out  of  Him.*" 

A  little  present  of  fruit,  from  the  abbess  and  one  of  the  ladies  who 
boarded  iu  the  convent,  is  thus  graciously  acknowledged  by  her  ma* 
jesty : — 

*'  I  beg  you  to  thank  our  mother  and  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  myself,  for  the  excellent  figs  they  have  sent  us.  We  have 
eaten  of  them  at  dinner,  and  shall  again  at  supper,  and  to-morrow.  Since  yoar 
man  is  here,  I  will  write  to  you  by  him.  On  Monday,  I  will  come  to  your  ves- 
pers and  sermon,  if  it  please  God.  I  believe  the  kmg  will  also,  and  that  be 
sleeps  to-night  at  Paris.  He  goes  to-morrow  to  Compeigne,  and  will  not  return 
till  Saturday.  I  take  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  I  shall  pass  all  that  time  at 
Chaillot  I  shall  go  one  day  to  Paris,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  do  much 
in  paying  visits  of  ceremony.  One  to  the  marechalle  d'Humiere*8  will  be 
inevitable. 

"My  son  has  a  little  colic,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  nothing.  We  are  all  in 
good  health,  and  I  am  wholly  yours,  my  dear  mother,  with  nil  my  heart. 

"A  thousand  regards,  on  my  part,  to  our  dear  mother,  aud  to  all  our  sisters; 
above  all  to  my  little  portress." 

Endorsed — **  To  La  Mere  Depos^e.'*  • 

King  James  joined  his  queen  at  Chaillot,  and  afler  attending  service  ii 
that  church,  paid  his  compliments  to  the  abbess.  The  queen  told  him 
how  fervently  the  nuns  had  petitioned  for  the  preservation  of  his  person, 
during  the  late  perils  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  James  thanked  the 
gentle  sisterhood  very  courteously  for  their  prayers,  and  in  allusion  to 
the  disastrous  termination  of  his  expedition,  meekly  added,  ^^  It  is  right 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  God."  Their  majesties  returned  together  to 
St.  Germains.  They  were  invited  to  spend  some  days  with  the  French 
court  at  Fontaineblean,  in  October.  The  following  particulars  of  their 
reception  and  visit  from  the  journal  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal 
household  of  France,  show  the  respect  and  affectionate  attention  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  Louis  XIV.  "On  the  lllh  of  October,  his 
majesty,  after  dinner,  went  to  meet  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  who 
were  to  arrive  at  six  in  the  evening,  by  the  avenue  of  the  White  Horse. 
The  king  met  them  at  the  Horse-shoe,  where  the  dauphin  was  already 
in  waiting  for  them.  Louis  took  his  royal  guests  into  his  own  carriage, 
giving  the  queen  the  hand.  When  they  reached  the  palace,  he  led  her  to 
the  apartments  of  the  queen-mother  of  France,  where  she  found  every- 
liing  prepared  for  her  reception,  and  there  they  passed  the  evening.  The 
queen  played  at  ombre  and  billiards  with  cardinal  Furstemburg  and  ma- 
dame  de  Croissv."^ 

Tne  next  morning,  all  the  great  ladies  of  the  French  court  went  to 
the  toilet  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  and  attended  her  to  the  chapel  royal, 
where  she  knelt  between  the  two  kings,  James  on  her  right  hand,  and 

*  L.edited  autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  iif  tlie  Archives  an  Kof 
aumr..     Chaillot  MSS 
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Louis  on  her  left.  They  were  seated  in  the  same  m&nner  at  table,  the 
dauphin,  monsieur,  madame,  and  ail  the  princesses  with  them.  The  bad 
weather  preventing  them  frnm  going  to  the  chase,  Louis  XIV.  initiated 
his  royal  guests  into  the  mysteries  of  the  new  ronnd  game  of  patime,  no 
other  than  the  hero  of  Nassau's  favourite  game  of  loo,  which,  among 
other  Dutch  pleasures,  had  recently  become  the  rage  at  Whitehall.  The 
French  courtiers  and  their  king  chose  to  give  it  a  name  of  their  own 
devising,  and  then  played  at  il  with  infinite  zest.  On  the  13th,  James 
and  his  consort  offered  to  take  their  leave,  but  Louis  would  not  permit 
it;  he  took  them  to  a  boar  hunt  on  the  17th,  and  in  the  evening  made 
them  walk  on  the  terrace  of  the  grand  apartments  to  see  the  stag  roasted 
in  the  park,  which  he,  and  king  James,  and  the  dauphin  had  killed  in 
i.he  morning.  This  spectacle,  seen  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  was  con- 
sidered fine.  The  exiled  king  and  queen  departed  on  the  18th;  the 
French  king  insisted  on  taking  them  in  his  own  coach  to  the  end  of  the 
forest  of  Chailly,  followed  by  a  cavalcade  of  other  members  of  the  royal 
family.  The  duchess  of  Orleans  took  the  countess  of  -Almonde,  and 
lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  the  queen's  ladies  in  \i'aiting,  in  her  coach.  When 
ihey  reached  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  Louis  assisted  Mary  Beatrice  into 
her  own  carriage,  and  remained  standing  at  the  docyr  till  she  drove  off 
with  king  James  and  her  two  ladies.' 

In  England,  the  deposed  Poet  Laureate  Dryden  endeavoured  to  serve 
the  cause  of  his  old  master  king  James  and  his  queen,  by  the  following 
quaint  Jacobite  pastoral,  which,  under  the  title  of  the  ''  Lady's  Song," 
was  one  of  the  party  notes  at  that  exciting  period ;  and,  if  not  the  best, 
was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  that  class  of  composi* 
tioDs  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  served  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
the  royal  Stuarts : — 

A  choir  of  briglit  beauties  in  spring  did  appear, 

To  choose  a  May  lady  to  govern  the  year; 

AH  the  nymphs  were  in  white,  and  tlie  shepherds  in  green^ 

The  garland  was  given,  and  Phillis  was  queen; 

But  Phillis  refused  it,  and  sighing  did  say, 

I'll  not  wear  a  garland  while  James  is  away. 

While  James  and  fair  Mary  are  fled  from  our  shore, 
The  graces  are  bani:»hed,  and  love  is  no  more; 
The  soft  God  of  pleasure  in  sadness  retires, 
He  has  broken  his  bow  and  extinguished  his  fires, 
And  vows  that  himself  and  his  mother  will  mourn, 
Till  James  and  fair  Mary  in  triumph  return. 

Forbear  your  addresses,  nw\  cou»^.  us  no  more. 
For  we  will  perform  whdt  oui  deity  swore; 
But  if  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms, 
Away  with  your  sheep-hooks,  am!  take  to  your  arms, 
Then  laurels  and  myrtles  your  brows  shall  a<lorn, 
When  James  and  his  son  and  fair  Mary  return." 

Mr.  Bulkeley,  the  husband  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice's  faithful  lady-in- 
waiting,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  was  actively  engaged  in  England  at  thif 
period,  in  attempting  to  draw  some  of  liie  old  servants  of  king  Jamac 

.  *  Dungenu's  Journal 
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into  a  confederacy  for  his  restoration.  Lord  Godolphin  looked  ashamed 
when  he  encountered  him,  and  inquired,  with  a  desponding  air,  after  the 
court  of  St.  Germains.  Ue  had  deserted  the  falling  cause  of  James  at 
the  revolution,  and  paid  his  homage  to  the  ascendant  star  of  Orange^  re- 
turned to  his  original  politics,  and  accepted  office  under  William.  Oia 
attachment  to  the  late  queen,  as  Mary  of  Modena  was  now  styled,  crossed 
his  new  duties.  He  purchased  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  few  lines  traced 
by  her  hand,  signifying  that  she  forgave  him,  by  promising  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  Williain  and  Mary.  William  intercepted  a  package  of  his  let- 
ters, showed  him  the  proofs  of  his  treachery,  generously  forgave  him, 
and  continued  to  employ  him.  Godolphin  could  not  resolve  to  give  up 
the  secret  correspondence  with  Mary  Beatrice.  He  rendered  her  no  par- 
ticular service,  but  flattered  her  with  fair  words,  and  soothed  his  self- 
love  by  keeping  himself  in  her  remembrance.  He  was  aware  that  she 
would  never  make  the  sacrifice  for  him,  which  would  have  rendered  him 
wholly  and  devotedly  her  servant  to  command  in  all  things. 

Marlborougli  was  one  of  the  double-minded  politicians  of  the  age, 
who  now  courted  a  reconciliation  with  the  sovereign,  whom  he  bad 
deserted  and  betrayed.  The  \\'isdom  of  the  unjust  steward  in  the  parable, 
was  the  leading  principle  among  those  who,  after  the  revolution,  were 
ostensibly  the  servants  of  William,  and  secretly  the  correspondents  of 
James.  A  great  deal  of  the  correspondence  was  carried  on  through  the 
queen.  Sometimes  Mary  Beatrice  is  signiBed  in  the  Jacobite  letters  of 
the  period,  as  Mr.  Wisely  and  Mrs.  Whitely,  occasionally,  by  a  figure, 
or  as  Artley's  spouse,  James  bearing  the  cognomen  of  Ariley,  among 
many  other  aliases.  Godolphin  is  often  called  ^Hhe  bale  of  goode,"^- 
Marlborough,  ^^  the  Hamburgh  merciiant,''  or  Armsworth.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  these  letters  in  the  French  archives. 

The  cares  and  restless  intrigues  which  occupied  the  exiled  court  a 
St.  Germains,  were  occasionally  varied  by  visits  to  Louis  XJV.,  Versailles 
Marli,  and  Fontainebleau,  but  they  rarely  went  to  Paris,  except  to  pa) 
their  devotions  in  the  churches  there.  The  great  delight  of  Mar3F 
Beatrice  was  when  she  could  pass  a  day  or  two  with  her  cloistered 
friends  at  Chaillot.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1091,  she  found 
herself,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  once  more  likely  to  become  a 
mother.  The  king  appeared  to  derive  consolation  for  the  loss  of  three 
crowns,  in  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  this  prospect,  and  he  exerted 
the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  the  queen  from  encountering  the  slightest 
fatigue  or  excitement,  that  might  risk  a  disappointment.  So  anxiouf 
was  he  on  this  point,  that  he  actually  interposed  the  authority  of  a  king 
and  husband,  to  prevent  one  of  the  devotional  journeys  to  Chaillot  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  on  which,  her  majesty  and  the  catholic 
ladies  of  her  household  had  set  their  hearts.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley, 
who  was  deputed  to  make  sundry  excuses  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  for 
her  majesty,  being  unable  to  pay  her  promised  visit  to  the  convent, 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  a  broad  hint  of  the  true  reason,  thougrli,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  very  earl;;*  days,  the  matter  was  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret.  ^  Our  incomparable  queen,"  says  she,  ^^  is  constrained 
lo  follow  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  and  not  to  risk  taking  the  air,  Icni 
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ihe  pain  in  her  teeth  should  return.  Her  majesty  finds  herself  now 
Deaily  well;  but  it  becomes  necessary  for  her  to  take  all  sorts  of  pre- 
cautions to  keep  so.  The  king  judges  it  proper,  and  he  must  be  obeyed, 
that  she  should  await  here  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  France  to-morrow. 
These  causes  unite  to  deprive  the  queen  and  us  of  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures.  I  hope  she  will  make  up  for  it  by  preparing  for  us  another 
very  agreeable^  in  the  meantime,  that  we  may  take  in  good  heart  the 
pains  of  too  long  an  absence.^' 

At  this  interesting  point  her  majesty,  wlio  had,  we  may  presume, 
pef'ped  over  her  noble  attendant's  shoulder,  and,  perceiving  that  \:ei 
ladyship  was  bent  on  divulging  as  much  of  the  important  secret  as  i^er 
droll  French  would  permit,  interrupted  her  for  the  purpose  of  telling  it 
herself,  and  her  faithful  amanuensis  concludes  in  these  words :  '^  1  finish 
niy  letter  to  give  place  to  a  more  worthy  and  more  perfect  pen.  if  you 
turn  the  paper  you  will  be  consoled.^' 

The  queen,  who  had  been  suffering  much  from  inflammatory  tooth- 
ache, and  other  ills  incidental  to  her  situation,  and  was  always  subject 
to  great  depression  of  spirits  at  such  times,  commences  her  letter  rather 
in  a  tone  of  resignation  than  joy.  She  writes  on  the  same  sheet  of 
paper: 

**  I  Rm  much  mortified,  my  beloved  mother,  that  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasuro 
of  seeing  you  as  I  had  purposed,  but  it  seems  that,  for  some  time,  it  has  been 
God's  pleasure  to  send  me  all  sorts  of  mortifications.  It  is  certain  that  I  have 
had  several  of  different  kinds,  even  since  I  saw  you ;  but  what  is  there  to  be 
said  to  all  this,  if  not,  *  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  what  is  good  in  his  sight.' 

**>  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain  to  you  lady  Almond's  letter  (another  of 
ber  ladies,  who  bad  been  givmg  hints  on  the  subject,  it  should  seem),  for  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  have  a  secret  from  you ;  and  I  will  tell  you,  that  besides 
my  inflammation,  which  has  been  very  violent,  and  though  abated,  is  not  yet 
gone;  and  besides  the  visit  of  the  king,  which  1  must  receive  to-morrow,  there  is 
yet  another  reason  that  prevents  me  from  coming  to  you.  It  is,  that  I  have  some 
suspicions  of  pregnancy,  but  as  I  have  not  yet  any  certainty  of  it,  I  do  not  like  to 
have  it  mentioned.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  know  positively,  and  then  I  will  m- 
forin  you,  that  is,  if  it  should  be  verified.  Alas,  my  dear  mother,  what  pain  to 
be  so  many  months  without  seeing  you;  but  in  that,  as  in  ail  the  rest,  God  is  the 
master,  and  must  do  what  he  will.  I  entreat  you  not  to  speak  of  this  little  secret, 
unless  it  be  to  my  sister.  La  Deposit,  To  all  the  others,  give  the  reasons  of  the 
inflammation  and  the  visit  of  the  king.  I  hope  to-morrow  to  make  my  devotions 
in  spirit  with  you  and  your  holy  daughters,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall  not  have 
less  interest  in  your  prayers  and  theirs,  absent,  than  if  I  could  be  present  My 
poor  little  Angeliiiue  will  be  much  mortified.  I  assure  you  that  1  am  very 
much,  also." ' 

This  letter  is  dated  November  20th,  1691.  Her  majesty ^s  situation 
was  publicly  declared  on  the  7th  of  January,  1692.  James  addressed 
summonses  to  the  peeresses,  the  lady  mayoress  ol'  London,  the  wiven 
of  the  sherifls,  and  also  to  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  the  celebrated  ac* 
coucheur,  as  well  as  to  the  lords,  inviting  them  to  be  present  at  the 
birth  of  the  expected  infant : 

«*That  we  may  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves,"  says  he,  "  now  it  hath  pleased 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  begun  by  lad/  Sophia  Bulkaley 
in«diied  Chaillot  MSS.  in  the  Hotel  &Hibise,  Paris. 
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Almighty  God,  the  supporter  of  truth,  to  give  us  hopes  of  further  Issue,  on. 
dearest  consort  the  queen,  drawing  near  her  time.  »  •  •       We  do 

therefore  hereby  signify  our  royal  pleasure  to  you,  that  you  may  use  all  possible 
means  to  come  with  what  convenient  haste  you  may,  the  queen  looking  about 
the  middle  of  May  next  (English  account).  And  that  you  may  have  no  scruple 
on  our  side,  the  most  Chrit^tian  king  has  given  his  consent  to  promise  you,  ua 
we  hereby  do,  that  you  shall  have  leave  to  come,  and,  tlie  queen's  labour  over,  to 
return  with  safety." 

Everything,  at  this  conjunction,  appeared  favourable  to  the  hopes  of 
the  exiled  court.  Louis  XIV.  was  making  apparently  effectual  prepais- 
lious,  to  assist  Jannes  in  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  having  received  cod- 
tident  assurances  that  the  army  directed  by  Marlborough,  and  the  fieet 
by  Russell,  would  declare  in  favour  of  their  old  master.  The  princess 
Aiine,  who  had  sought  a  reconciliation  with  her  father,  answered  for  a 
part  of  the  church;  the  steady  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Sancroft,  Kenn, 
and  600  of  the  clergy,  to  their  allegiance,  was,  in  reality,  a  much  more 
satisfactory  pledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  church  of  England  '  to  James, 
than  any  she  could  give.  Letters  and  messages,  full  of  professions  of 
attachment,  reached  him  or  the  queen,  daily,  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  James  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  regain  his  realm. 
The  spirits  of  the  queen  fluctuated  at  this  period.  On  the  I9th  of 
March  she  excused  herself  from  assisting  at  the  nuptials  of  Louis  XIV. 's 
natural  son,  the  due  de  Maine,  with  mademoiselle  Charolois,  on  account 
of  her  situation.  *'  She  had  already,"  she  said,  '*  taken  to  her  chamber, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  queens  of  England  when  near  a 
confinement.'  It  is  probable  that  she  had  no  wish  to  be  present  at  this 
bridal,  for  she  subsequently  made  various  devotional  visits  to  religious 
houses  and  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Qermains,  and  even  in 
Paris.  On  the  30th,  the  king  of  France  and  the  dauphin  attended  one 
of  the  receptions  in  her  bed-chamber  at  St.  Germains,  on  which  occa- 

*  That  eminent  protestant  divine,  Dr.  i>herlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  a  staunch 
advocate  for  the  recal  of  king  James,  as  long  as  he  thought  it  could  be  done 
without  plunging  the  nation  into  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Like  many  honeet 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  he  was  disgusted  at  the  mass  of  treachery 
ami  falsehood  which  had  been  employed  by  the  authors  of  a  revolution,  neces* 
sary  as  a  constitutional  measure,  but  reflecting  infinite  disgrace  on  some  of  tha 
parties  concerned  in  it  Sherlock,  in  his  famous  letter  to  a  member  of  the  ooo* 
vention,  indignantly  exposes  the  political  falsehood  of  the  existence  of  a  treaty 
between  Louis  XIV.  and  James  for  the  destruction  of  the  protrstants.  **T!acTe 
is,"  says  he,  "one  thing  more  I  would  beg  of  you,  that  the  story  of  a  French 
league  to  cut  protestant  throats  be  well  examined,  for  this  did  more  to  drive  th« 
king  out  of  the  nation  than  the  prince's  army:  and  if  tliis  should  prove  a  aham. 
as  some  who  pretend  to  know  say  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  at  lea?it  half  an  argument 
tti  mvite  the  king  back  again."  The  enemies  of  Sherlock  aAerwards  turned  kU 
he  had  said  in  favour  of  his  old  master,  which  was  not  little,  against  himself 
when  he  took  the  oaths  to  king  William ;  but  Sherlock  was  not  called  upon  to 
resist  the  powers  that  be.  As  a  churchman,  he  submitted  to  the  change  which 
tt  majoriy  of  the  nation  had  ordained,  well  knowing  that  he  had  duties  to  per^ 
(brni  of  1  higher  nature  than  tlioise  of  a  political  partisan.  He  was  a  bright  and 
a  shining  light  m  the  church  of  Kngland,  and  she  required  such  men  to  comfort 
ber  and  supf  ort  her  apostolic  character,  when  bereaved  of  bishops  like  Keon 
•ad  others  oi  the  depiived  clergy. 
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tion  the  princess  of  Gonde  presented  the  iiewly-married  duchess  d« 
Maine  to  her  majesty.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Mary  Beatrice  was 
attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness,  in  consequence  of  having  remained 
too  long  kneeling  in  the  chapel,  and  it  was  feared  she  would  have  to  be 
bled.  The  king  of  France  came  in  person  to  see  her,  and  inquire  after 
her  health.'  She  recovered,  but  remained  in  the  greatest  depression  of 
•pirils,  on  account  of  the  approaching  departure  of  the  king  for  the  coast 
oif  JN^ormandy,  in  order  to  join  the  expedition  that  was  in  preparation  for 
his  projected  landing  in  England.  Before  he  quitted  St.  Qermains,  James 
invested  his  boy,  who  had  not  yet  completed  his  fourth  year,  with  the 
order  of  the  garter,  and,  leaving  his  sorrowful  queen  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  weeping  ladies,  departed,  April  21st,  for  Caen,  and  from  thence 
to  La  Hngue.'  Unfortunate  in  everything,  he  waited  four  weeks  in  vain 
for  a  favourable  wind  to  cross  to  England,  and  in  the  meantime,  the 
Dutch  fleet  formed  a  junction  with  Russell  in  the  Downs,  and  appeared 
on  the  coast  of  France.  Russell,  who  was  in  correspondence  with  his 
old  master,  advised  him  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  fleets.  He 
was  willing  to  let  the  squadron  slip  by,  but,  for  the  honour  of  England, 
he  roost  not  be  defied.  The  unseasonable  bravery  of  the  French  admiral, 
Tourville,  provoked  an  encounter  that  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  James,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  battle,  on  witnessing 
the  admirable  eflect  of  his  own  naval  tactics  against  his  allies,  cried  out, 
**  Ha !  have  they  got  Pepys  on  board  ?"  But  when  he  saw  the  British 
seamen,  from  the  boats,  scrambling  up  the  lofty  sides  of  the  French  ves- 
sels, he  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  national  and  professional  enthusiasm, 
**My  brave  English!  My  brave  English!  My  brave  English."*  The 
French  oflicers  warned  him  to  retire,  as  he  was  in  considerable  danger, 
for  the  guns  from  the  burning  ships  began  to  discharge  their  shot  in  all 
directions ;  and  scarcely  had  he  withdrawn,  when  they  raked  the  spot 
where  he  had  been  standing,  and  killed  several  of  the  officers. 

James  obstinately  lingered  for  three  weeks  at  La  Hogue,  afler  he  had 
witnessed  the  annihilation  of  his  hopes.  Nothing  could  rouse  him  from 
the  lethargic  stupor  into  which  he  had  sunk ;  not  even  the  repeated  let- 
ters and  messages  from  his  anxious  consort,  who  was  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  her  accouchement,  and  implored  him  to  return  to  her.  The 
melancholy  depression  of  spirits  in  which  the  poor  queen  awaited  that 
event,  in  the  lonely  chateau  of  St.  Germains,  unsupported  by  the  jire- 
•ence  of  her  husband,  is  touchingly  described  by  her  own  pen,  in  a  let- 
ter to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot : — 

«Jnne  14,  1692. 
**  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  beloved  mother,  or  rather,  what  would  not  you 
say  to  me,  if  we  could  be  one  little  quarter  of  an  hour  in  each  other's  arms?  1 
believe,  however,  that  time  would  be  entirely  passed  in  tears  and  sighs,  and 
that  my  eyes  and  my  sobs  would  tell  much  more  than  my  mouth ;  for,  in  trutiL 
what  is  there,  aAer  all,  that  can  be  said  by  friendship  in  the  state  in  which 
I  am  r 

After  the  first  impassioned  outpouring  of  the  anguish  and  desolation 
with  which  the  catastrophe  at  La  Hogue  had  overwhelmed  her,  shs  en 


'  Bangeaa. 


'  Ibid.     Life  or  James. 


*  Dalrymple. 
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dbavours  to  resign  herself  to  the  will  of  God.  An  internal  cotivictioa 
dial  they  were  vainly  struggling  against  an  immutable  decree,  is  thus 
mournfully  confessed  :  ^^  Oh,  but  the  ways  of  God  are  far  from  our  ways, 
and  his  thoughts  are  diflerent  from  our  thoughts.  We  perceive  this 
clearly  in  our  last  calamity,  and  by  the  unforeseen,  and  almost  supef^ 
natural  mischances  by  which  God  has  overthrown  all  our  designs,  and 
has  appeared  todeclaie  himself  so  clearly  against  us  for  our  overwhelm* 
ing.  What  then,''  pursues  the  sorrowful  queen,  ^^  can  we  say  to  this, 
my  beloved  mother ;  or  rather,  is  it  not  better  that  we  should  say  no- 
thing— ^but,  shutting  the  mouth,  and  bowing  the  head,  to  adore  and  to 
approve,  xf  we  can^  all  that  God  does;  for  he  is  the  master  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  it  is  very  meet  and  right  that  all  should  be  submitted  to  him. 
It  is  the  Lord ;  he  has  done  what  was  good  in  fus  eyes."  *  She  goes  on 
to  acknowledge  the  difficulty  she  feels  in  performing  the  Christian  duty 
she  has  described,  in  the  following  simple,  touching  words : — 

"This,  my  dearest  mother,  is  what  I  wish  to  say  and  do,  and  to  this,  I  believe 
you  have  yourself  encouraged  me  by  your  words,  as  you  do  by  your  letters, 
which  are  always  so  precious  to  me.  But  I  say  it,  and  I  do  it,  with  so  bad  a 
grace,  and  so  much  against  my  will,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  hope  that  it  can  be 
agreeable  to  Gk)d.  Aid  me  to  do  it  better  by  your  prayers,  and  encourage  ma 
constantly  by  your  letters,  till  we  have  the  happiness  of  embracing  each  other 
again/  ' 

The  dissection  of  a  letter  so  deeply  confidential  is,  certainly,  rather 
like  unfolding  the  secrets  of  a  confessional.  Little  did  the  royal  writer 
imagine  that  the  various  passions  that  agitated  her  mind  as  she  penned 
it,  would;  one  day,  be  laid  open  to  the  whole  world.  The  tragic  emo- 
tions of  the  fallen  queen,  and  the  elevation  of  ihe  Christian  heroine,  are 
)like  forgotten  in  the  natural  apprehensions  of  the  weak,  sufiering 
woman,  when  she  alludes  to  her  situation  at  this  distressing  crisis.  ^  1 
suffered  much,  both  in  body  and  mind,  some  days  ago,"  she  says,  "  but 
now  ]  am  better  in  both.  I  linger  on,  still,  in  continual  expectation  of 
the  hour  of  my  accouchement,  it  will  come  when  God  wills  it.  I 
tremble  with  the  dread  of  it;  but  I  wish  much  that  it  were  over,  so  that 
I  might  cease  to  harass  myself  and  every  one  else,  any  longer,  with  this 
suspense."* 

Mary  Beatrice  had  exceeded  her  reckoning  nearly  a  month.  If  she 
had  been  brought  to  bed  at  the  time  specified  by  king  James  in  his  sum- 
mons to  the  peers  and  peeresses,  it  would  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
the  distress  and  consternation  caused  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 

How  deeply  hurt  the  poor  queen  felt  at  the  unaccountable  j>erver8iiy 
of  her  lord,  in  continuing  to  absent  himself  from  her  at  this  agitating 
crisis,  may  be  perceived  from  the  tone  of  unwonted  bitterness  with  wliich 
«he  adverts  to  his  conduct.  '*  When  I  began  my  letter  yesterday,"  she 
says,  ^^I  was  in  uncertainty  what  the  king  would  do,  and  of  the  time 
when  I  might  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  him,  for  he  has  not  yet  chosen 
to  retire  from  La  Hogue,  though  he  has  had  nothing  tojieep  him  there* 

*  Inedited  letter  uf  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  Joat 
1 4th,  16<*2      Archives  an  Royaimie  de  France. 

*  Ibid. 
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an<l  the  state  in  which  I  am  speaks  for  itself,  to  make  him  come  to  mc.' 
Id  t  le  meaiitimp,"  continues  her  majesty,  with  increasing  pique  at  James^a 
strange  insensibility  to  the  importance  of  the  impending  event,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  such  arrangements  as  wouhl  render  the  birth  of  their 
expected  infant  a  verification  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  son,  "  he  would 
not  resolve  on  anything,  but  he  will  ^nd  ail  well  done,  although  it  ha« 
cos»i  me  much  to  have  it  so,  without  his  orders,  which  my  lord  Melfort 
caoie  to  bring  us  this  morning.  It  seems  that  for  the  present,  tiie  king 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  hither,  till  they  can  take  other  measures. 
Your  great  king  (Louis  XIV.)  has  received  my  lord  Melfort  very  well, 
and  has  spoken  to  him  of  us,  and  of  our  afHiirs,  in  the  most  obliging 
Hianner  in  the  world,  and  has  even  written  to  me  in  answer  to  the  letter 
I  sent  to  him  by  milord  Melfort.  This  is  a  comfort  to  me,  and  the  hope 
of  haying  the  king  with  me  at  my  delivery,  consoles  me  much,  for  I  be- 
lieve he  can  be  here  by  Saturday  or  Sunday  next.  Behold,  my  dear 
mother,"  continues  the  sorrowful  queen,  ''a  little  statement  of  what  has 
passed,  and  is  passing  in  my  poor  heart.  You  know  and  cm  compre- 
hend it  better  than  I  do  myself;  I  pray  you  to  embrace  all  our  dear  sisters, 
and  to  take  leave  of  tliem  for  me,  before  my  lying  in,  not  knowing  what 
may  occur.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  may  see  each  other  again  after 
the  Assumption,  if  it  please  God."  She  adds,  with  almost  childish  sim- 
plicity, "  Permit  the  poor  Angelique  to  kiss  your  hand  in  the  place  of 
mine,  as  often  as  she  wishes."'  When  the  mighty  are  put  down  from 
their  seats,  it  is  well  if  the  unbought,  unpurchasable  affection  of  the 
lowly  and  meek,  who  love  them,  not  for  their  greatness,  but  for  their 
misfortunes,  can  be  appreciated  at  its  real  value. 

James  did  not  return  to  St.  Germains  till  the  21st  of  June.'  His  reck- 
lessness of  the  confirmation  it  would  have  afforded  to  the  imputations  on 
the  birth  of  their  son,  if  the  queen  had  been  brought  to  bed  while  he 
was  away,  together  with  his. strange  disregard  to  her  feelings,  appear  in- 
dicative of  an  unsound  state  of  mind.  A  melancholy  solution  could,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  given  for  the  unexplained  mystery  of  that 
montli'^s  absence. 

When  sir  Charles  Littleton,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  James  in 
his  misfortunes,  told  him  how  much  ashamed  he  felt,  that  his  son  was 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  royal  father  mournfully  replieil, "  Alas, 
sir  Charles!  wherefore  ashamed  ?  are  not  mv  daua[hters  with  him  .^"  An 
impression,  that  he  was  born  to  fulfil  an  adverse  destiny,  in  which  all 
who  attempted  to  show  him  kindness  would  be  ruinously  involved,  ia 
avowed  by  James  in  the  following  letter  which  he  addressed  to  loula 
XIV.  at  this  gloomy  epoch.  A  letter,  cerlairdy  not  written  in  ihe  spirit 
of  a  politician : 

**■  My  evil  star  has  had  an  influence  on  tlie  arms  of  your  majesty  always  vio 
loriouB  but  when  fighting  for  me.     I  entreat  you,  thereibre,  to  interest  yoursetf 

^Inedited  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  XL,  in  tlie  Archives  au  Royaume  •(€ 
France. 

'  Inedited  lettei  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  Jum 
14.-15,  1692. 

'  Lifo  of  kinf^  James,  from  Stuart  Papers. 
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no  more  for  a  prince  so  unfortunate,  but  permit  me  to  withdraw,  with  m| 
family,  to  some  corner  of  the  world  where  I  may  cease  to  be  an  inierruptioa  to 
your  mjyesty's  wonted  course  of  prosperity  and  glory.V* 

Louis  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  generous  proposal  of  his  despond* 
ing  kinsman,  to  retire  from  France,  and  Heaven  had  still  some  blessingi 
hi  store  for  the  fallcMi  king.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Mary  Beatrice  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  al  the  palace  of  St.  Germains,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
princesses  and  great  ladies  of  the  court  of  France,  except  the  dauphin- 
ess,,  who  was  in  a  dying  state.  All  ihe  Encrlish  ladies,  and  noble  foU 
lowers  of  the  exiled  court,  the  chancellor  of  France,  the  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  madame  Meereroon, 
the  wife  of  the  Danish  ambassador,  were  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  the 
royal  infant.  Madame  Meereroon  was  considered  an  important  witness, 
because  opposed  to  the  interest  of  king  James ;  but  she  could  not  help 
owning  the  absurdity  of  the  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  on  the  birth 
of  his  son.' 

The  morbid  state  of  apathy  in  which  king  James  had  remained  ever 
since  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  yielded  to  softer  emotions,  when  he  beheld 
the  new-born  princess.  He  welcomed  her  with  a  burst  of  paternal  af- 
fection, and  bestowed  the  tenderest  caresses  upon  her.  When  she  was 
dressed,  he  presented  her  to  the  queen,  with  these  touching  words,*' See 
what  God  has  given  us,  to  be  our  consolation  in  our  exile.'"  He  called 
her  "  his  comforter,"  because  he  said,  '*  he  had  now  one  daughter,  who 
had  never  sinned  against  him."  He  had  confidently  anticipated  another 
son,  but  he  declared  himself  abundantly  grateful  to  Heaven  for  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  this  girl.  She  was  baptized,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  chapel- 
royal  of  St.  Germains.  Louis  XJV.  returned  from  the  siege  of  Mons,  in 
time  to  act  in  person  as  her  sponsor;  he  and  his  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  duchess  of  Orleans,  held  her  at  the  font,  and  gave  her  the 
name  of  Louisa  Mary.  The  French  ladies  were  astonished  at  seeing  the 
little  princciss,  who  was  then  only  a  month  old,  diessed  in  robes  of 
state,  and  with  shoes  and  stockings  on  her  tiny  feet.  The  shoes  and 
stockings  worn  by  the  royal  neophyte  were  begged  by  the  nuns  of 
Chaillot,  and  were  carefully  preserved  by  them  among  the  curiosities  of 
their  convent.*  Eighteen  days  before  the  birth  of  the  princess  Louisa, 
the  son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  completed  his  fourth  year.  Mary 
Beatrice  assured  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  **  that  she  never  saw  the  king,  her 
husband,  in  a  passion  but  once,  and  that  was  with  their  little  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  manifesting  some  symptoms  of  childish  terror  when  he  wai 
only  four  years  old."^  Her  maternal  anxiety  tended  to  foster  timidity 
in  the  child,  which  James  feared  might  prove  inimical  to  his  futart 
destiny. 

'  Amedee  Pichot's  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Charles  Edward  Stuaft 

Ibid.,  and  Life  of  James. 
*  M^.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
«lbid.  *Ibia 
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husband — Letters  on  his  absence — Her  grief  for  executions  in  t^ngiand— 
Queen  sponsor  to  princess  of  Orleans — Complains  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
— Queen  sells  her  jewels,  relieves  Jacobites — Letters  praissing  her  to  electress 
Sophia — Disputes  at  Peace  of  Ryswick  concerning  queen's  dower — Queen's 
incautious  confidence — Queen  presides  at  nuptials  of  Burgundy  and  Adelaide 
of  Savoy — Refuses  to  part  with  her  son  to  William  IH. — Queen's  letters  re- 
lating domestic  inci<lents — Her  dower  granted  by  England — Appropriated  by 
William  III.  to  his  own  use — Dangerous  illness  of  James  II. — Queen  nuis«>s 

.   him — Her  letters  thereupon,  &c.  Slc. 

Arr  interval  of  repose,  and  even  of  domestic  comfort,  succeeded  the 
nnh  of  La  Consolatrice^  as  James  II.  fondly  called* the  child  of  his  ad- 
versity. Mary  Beatrice,  though  deprived  of  the  pomp  and  power  of 
royally,  and  a  queen  only  in  name,  was  assuredly  much  happier  in  her 
shadowy  court  at  St.  Germains  than  she  had  been  as  a  childless  mother 
and  nej^lected  wife,  amidst  the  joyless  splendour  of  Whitthall.  She  waji 
now  blest  with  two  of  the  loveliest  and  most  promising  children  in  the 
world,  and  possessed  of  the  undivided  affection  of  a  husband,  who  wan 
only  the  dearer  to  her  for  his  misfortunes.  Like  the  faithful  ivy,  she 
appeared  to  cling  more  fondly  to  the  lempest-scaihed  oak,  in  its  leafless 
luins,  than  when  in  its  majestic  prime. 

A  very  eloquent  and  deserved  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  conjugal  ten- 
tlemess  of  this  princess  was  offered  to  her,  in  the  days  of  her  exile  atid 
adversity,  by  the  accomplished  earl  of  Lansdowne,  in  a  poem,  entitled, 
''The  Prosrress  of  Beauty,"  in  which,  after  complimenting  the  reigning 
belles  of  William  and  Mary's  court,  he  adverts  to  the  banished  queen 
with  a  burst  of  generous  feeling,  which  ought  to  have  been  far  more  gm« 
lifying  to  Mary  d'Elst^  than  ail  the  homage  that  was  paid  to  iier  in  thf 
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morning  tlower  of  her  charms,  when  surrounded  by  the  pride  and  pamj 

of  royalty  : —  ^ 

"Be  bold,  be  bold,  my  muse,  nor  fear  to  mis« 
Thy  voice  to  her  wlio  was  thy  earliest  praise; 
Queen  of  our  hearts,  and  charmer  of  our  eight, 
A  monarch's  pride,  his  glory  and  delight! 
Princess,  adored  and  loved,  if  verse  can  give 
A  deathless  name,  thine  shall  for  ever  live. 
O  happy  James!  content  thy  mighty  mind, 
Grudge  not  the  world,  for  still  thy  queen  is  kind; 
To  lie  but  at  her  feet  more  glory  brings, 
Than  'tis  to  tread  on  sceptres  and  on  kings: 
Secure  of  empire  in  that  beauteous  breast, 
Who  would  not  give  their  crowns  to  be  so  blesti*' 

James  himself  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  known  what 
true  happiness  was,  llU,  rendered  wise  by  many  sorrows,  he  had  learned 
fully  to  appreciate  the  virtues  and  self-devotion  of  his  queen.  He  now 
regarded  her  not  only  with  love,  but  veneration ;  and  made  it  the  princi- 
pal business  of  his  life  to  atone  to  her,  by  the  tenderest  attentions,  for 
the  pangs  his  former  follies  had  inflicted  on  her  sensitive  heart.  He 
knew  that,  possessed  of  her,  he  was  an  object  of  envy  to  his  cousin, 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that,  like  Jacob,  he  counted  his 
6ut]i3rings  for  nothing,  having  such  a  support  and  companion  in  them.* 
Blest  in  this  perfect  union,  the  king  and  queen  endeavoured  to  resign 
themselves  to  the  will  of  God,  whose  hand  they  both  recognised  in 
their  present  reverse  of  fortune.  The  first  time  James  visited  the  con- 
vent of  Chaillot,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  the  abbess,  Frances  An- 
gelica Priolo,  condoled  with  him  on  the  disastrous  termination  of  his 
hopes,  and  lamented,  '*  that  God  had  not  granted  the  prayers  which  they 
had  offered  up  for  his  success."  The  king  making  no  reply,  she  fan- 
cied he  had  not  heard  her,  and  began  to  repeat  what  she  had  said  in  a 
louder  voice. 

'*  My  mother,"  interposed  the  fallen  monarch  gravely,  '*  I  heard  yon 
the  first  time  you  spoke.  I  made  you  no  answer,  because  I  would  not 
contradict  you;  but  you  compel  me  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  think  you 
right,  for  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  thought  that  what  you  asked  of  God 
were  better  than  he  has  done.  All  that  God  does  is  well  done,  and 
there  is  not  anything  well  done  but  what  he  does."* 

The  abbess  next  proceeded  to  make  a  comparison  between  him  and 
St.  Louis,  when  the  great  designs  of  that  prince  against  the  Saraceni 
were  overthrown.  '^  Alas,  my  mother,"  replied  James,  "  do  not  com- 
pare me  to  that  great  saint.  It  is  true,  1  resemble  him  in  my  misfor- 
tunes, but  1  am  nothing  like  him  in  my  works,  lie  was  always  holy 
from  his  youth,  but  1  have  been  a  great  sinner.  I  ought  to  look  upon 
the  afllictions  which  God  has  sent  me,  not  as  tnaU^  but  as  the  ju!<l 
chastisement  of  my  faults."*  The  sentiments  expressed  by  James  oa 
this  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  bishop  of  Autun,  are  those  of 

'  Continuator  of  James's  Life,  from  Stuart  Papers. 
Contctnporary  Life  of  James,  and  Circular  Letter  of  the  Convent  of  ChailtOk 
i  licular  Letter  of  the  Convent  of  Chailiot.     Stuart  Papers. 
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•n  humble  and  contrite  heart.  ^^  God  says  he  is  pleased  to  show,  from 
lime  to  time,  by  great  events,  that  it  is  He  that  does  all,  to  make  us  the 
more  sensible  that  it  is  by  Him  that  kings  do  reign,  and  that  he  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts !"  "  No  enterprise,"  continues  James,  '*  was  ever  better 
concocled  than  the  projected  landing  in  England,  and  never  was  any- 
thing more  visibly  shown  than  that  it  was  not  permitted  by  God ;  for, 
unless  the  winds  had  been  contrary  to  us,  and  always  favourable  to  our 
enemies,  the  descent  had  been  made.  We  ought  to  submit,  without 
murmuring,  to  all  that  happens  to  us,  since  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
God^s  will  it  should  be  so.'" ' 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1692,  Mary  Beatrice  paid  one  of  her  annual 
devotional  visits  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot^  and  remained  there  till  the 
10th,  the  anniversary  commemoration  of  (he  foundress,  queen  HenrietUi 
Maria,  when  king  James,  who  had  in  the  meantime  made  a  retreat  to 
the  more  lugubrious  solitude  of  La  Trappe,  joined  her,  and  they  both 
assisted  at  the  services  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  that  queen.  The 
archbishop  of  Diey  said  the  mass ;  and  after  all  the  offices  were  ended, 
came  to  pay  his  compliments  to  their  majesties  in  the  slate  apartment 
They  had  a  long  conversation  on  the  state  of  religion  in  Dauphiny, 
which  gready  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  Geneva.  The  archbishop  in- 
formed their  majesties,  that  in  the  city  of  Diey  fourteen  bishops  abjured 
Catholicism  at  once,  and  all  the  men  in  that  town  declared  themselves 
Huguenots  in  one  day.  Their  wives  remained  catholics  ten  years,  and 
then  followed  the  example  of  their  husbands.  ^'  Diey,'^  said  he,  ^^  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  bishoprics  in  France;  the  walls  of  the  town  were 
built  by  Julius  Caesar^  who  named  it  the  city  of  a  hundred  towers,  there 
being  that  number  round  the  wall,  which  f  understand  the  enemy  has 
demolished.*  The  queen  lamented  the  destruction  of  so  great  a  piece 
of  antiquity.  When  the  archbishop  took  his  leave,  the  nuns  were  per^ 
mitted  to  enter  the  queen's  presence-chamber.  Their  majesties  were 
seated  on  a  sofa,  the  nuns  ranged  themselves  round  the  room ;  but  the 
queen  requesting  the  abbess  to  permit  them  to  sit,  her  reverence  made  a 
sign  for  them  to  seat  themselves  on  the  ground.  The  king  and  queen 
conversed  pleasantly  with  them  ;  and  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
abbess  about  Charles  Il.'s  death,  Mary  Beatrice  related  the  particulars 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  some  assistance  from  her  husband,  who  oc- 
casionally took  up  the  word.  One  of  the  community  wrote  the  whole 
narrative  down  exactly  as  it  was  related  by  their  majesties.  This  curi- 
ous and  most  interesting  historic  document  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
Archives  au  Royaume  de  France,  entitled,  ^  The  Recital  of  the  Death 
of  his  late  Majesty,  King  Charles."' 

In  the  course  of  the  relation,  Mary  Beatrice  frankly  told  her  consort, 
before  every  one,  tha%  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  persuaded 
his  brother  to  avow  his  religion,  instead  of  resorting  to  so  many  little 
expedients  about  leaving  the  chamber.    She  thought  deception,  she  said, 

'  Circular  Letter  of  the  Convent  of  Chaillot.     Stuart  Papers. 
*Chaillot  MS.,  Archives  an  Royaume. 

*  doikid  oi  thii  iuforuiation  has  been  embodied  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
of  the  QueeoB. 
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*  very  wrong  at  such  a  time,  End  on  such  a  subject."  The  conTi-rsa 
lion  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  several  ladies  of  quality,  who 
wished  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  their  homage  to  the  king  and 
queen.  Their  majesties  consented  to  receive  them,  and  the  community 
of  nuns  retired.  The  queen  gave  a  second  reception  after  the  vespers, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Orleans  family,  and  others  of  the  great  la- 
dies  of  France. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  queen  apologises  to  the  superior  of 
the  convent  of  Chaillot,  for  her  carelessness  in  forgetting  to  give  her 
tome  money,  which  she  had  promised  to  solicit  from  king  James  for  a 
case  of  distress,  is  amusing.    Her  letter  is  only  dtUed — 

''At  Sl  Germains,  this  Saturday.^ 
**  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  mother,  whether  you  can  pardon  me  the  great  fault 
which  I  committed  the  other  day  with  regard  to  you.  I  know  well  that  I  can 
never  pardon  myself,  and  that  I  have  some  trouble  in  pardoning  you  for  not 
having  reminded  me,  when  I  was  with  you,  to  give  you  that  which  I  had  brought 
fi?r  you,  and  before  1  was  as  far  as  Versailles,  I  found  it  in  my  porkeL  It  is  cer- 
tain that  I  felt  myself  blush  so  much  on  discovering  it,  that  if  it  had  been  day 
iostead  of  night,  my  ladies  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  change  in  my 
countenance ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  I  am  truly  annoyed  with  myself  about 
it.  I  have  told  the  king  that  I  had  forgotten,  the  other  day,  to  give  you  his  money 
for  the  alms  that  you  had  asked,  and  I  have  begged  him  to  take  it  himself  to-day, 
and  to  give  it  to  you  with  my  letter.  He  undertook  to  do  it  with  all  his  heart, 
without  questioning  me  upon  it,  and  you,  my  dear  mother,  forget,  if  you  can,  a 
fault  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  heart,  assuredly.*' 

Indorsed — "To  the  reverend  mother  superior  of  the  Visitation  de  Chaillot" 

The  death  of  the  Bavarian  dauphiness,  La  Grande  Dauphine^  as  she 
is  called  in  the  memoirs  of  the  period,  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1693, 
•fler  a  lingering  illness,  during  which  Mary  Beatrice  frequently  paid  her 
sympathising  visits,  although  the  dauphiness  had  always  looked  upon 
her  as  a  rival  in  the  regard  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  jealous  of  the  cere- 
monial marks  of  respect  that  were  paid  to  her,  on  account  of  her  empty 
title  of  queen  of  England.  After  the  funeral  of  this  princess,  Mary  Bea- 
trice came  to  Versailles,  in  her  black  mantle  of  state  mourning,  to  pay 
her  visits  of  condolence  to  the  king,  who  received  her  in  his  great  cabi- 
net. There  were  present  twenty  ladies,  who  were  allowed  seats.  She 
then  visited  the  widowed  dauphin  and  his  children,  and  monsieur  and 
madame. 

The  exiled  king  and  queen  had  succeeded  in  carrying  away  a  great 
many  of  the  crown  jewels,  as  well  as  those  which  were  their  own  per- 
sonal property.  Among  the  precious  things  which  they  secured,  was  a 
easket  full  of  rose  nobles,  coined  during  the  reign  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  These  had  become  very  scarce,  and  a  supersti- 
tious value  was  attached  to  them  at  that  time  in  Europe,  as  it  was  believed 
that  the  gold,  from  which  they  were  struck,  had  been  the  fruits  of  some 
successful  alchymist's  labours  in  transmuting  inferior  metals  into  gold. 
One  of  these  Lancastrian  coins  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  present  by  tht 
bdies  of  the  French  court,  and  the  queen  was  glad  to  increase  her  in- 

*  Ined'ted  autograph  letter  of  Mary  d'EBi^  in  the  Aichtvas  an  Roym^ive  dt 
ITrance. 
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/luence  by  all  the  little  courtesies  in  her  power.'  The  jewels  werb  parted 
with,  one  by  one,  in  cases  of  extremity,  and  not  till  long  aftei  Mary 
Beatrice  had  despoiled  herself  of  all  her  personal  ornaments,  of  which 
few  queens  had  a  richer  store,  or  less  need. 

.  Mary  Beatrice  sometimes  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  journeys  to 
La  Trappe,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  Abbe  de  Rmc^,  and, 
till  his  death,  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  him.  The  Eng- 
lish reader  will  take  little  interest  in  the  fact,  that  the  devotion  of  this 
princess  greatly  edified  even  the  strictest  Trappists,  yet  her  religion^ 
chough  differing,  in  many  points,  from  that  mode  of  faith  which  the  true 
protestant  thinks  most  acceptable  to  Him  who  loves  to  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  was  a  vital  and  sustaining  principle.  A  contempo- 
rary,  who  bears  record  of  the  consoling  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart 
of  king  James,  says  of  his  consort :  ^^  She  has  the  same  disengagement 
from  things  below.  She  looks  upon  those  which  are  here  called  goods, 
bat  as  flashes  of  light  that  pass  away  in  a  moment,  which  have  neither 
solidity  nor  truth,  but  deceive  those  who  set  their  hearts  upon  them."* 

Mary  Beatrice  was  now  in  her  thirty-fifth  year,  but  neither  time  nor 
sorrow  had  as  yet  impaired  the  personal  graces  which  had  been  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  her  by  nature.  James,  earl  of  Perth,  when 
writing  in  terms  of  great  commendation  of  the  charming  duchess  of 
Arenberg  to  his  sister,  the  countess  of  Errol,  says,  "She  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  every  way  accomplished  ladies  1  ever  saw,  ex- 
cept our  queen,  who  deserves  the  preference  for  her  merit  of  all  I  liave 
known."* 

The  fine  original  portrait  of  i\Iary  Beatrice,  in  the  collection  of  Walter 
Strickland,  esq.,  of  Sizergh,  must  have  been  painted  about  this  period. 
The  elevated  coifTure  there  represented,  was  then  the  prevailing  mode 
at  the  court  of  France,  but  far  less  becoming  to  the  classical  outline  of 
the  Italian  princess  than  the  floating  ringlets  of  her  more  familiar  portraits 
by  Lely,  or  the  Grecian  fillet  and  string  of  pearls  with  which  her  hair  is 
arranged,  by  Rottier,  in  her  medals.  When  duchess  of  York,  or  queen 
of  England,  it  was  sufHcient  for  her  to  consult  her  own  exquisite  taste 
in  such  matters,  but  in  France  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  fashion.  In  conformity  to  this,  her  luxuriant  tresses  were 
turned  up  almost  straight  from  her  brow,  and  combed  over  a  cushion, 
above  which  the  back  hair  was  arranged  in  a  full  wreath  of  curls,  and 
brought  sloping  down  each  side  the  head.  A  most  trying  style  to  any 
face,  adding  an  unnatural  height  to  the  forehead  and  a  great  stiflfness  to 
the  gen3ral  outline  of  the  figure.  Her  dress  in  the  original  painting  is 
of  royal  blue  velvet,  furred  with  miniver,  the  boddioe  fitting  tight  to  the 
shape,  and  clasped  with  a  jewelled  stomacher,  full  sleeves  looped  with 
jewels  and  point-lace  rufHes.  The  portrait,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Rigaud,  is  an  exquisite  work  of  art.      It  was  presented  by  the  exiled 

*  Memoirs  of  tlie  Marquise  de  Creqoi. 

*  Circular  Letter  of  the  Convent  ofChaillot  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  James  II^ 
King  of  England. 

'  Letters  of  James,  earl  of  Perth,  edited  by  W.  Jerdan ;  published  hy  th«  Cam 
den  Society. 
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queea  to  her  faitltful  friend,  lady  Strickland,  logellicr  with  a  porir&it  oi 
the  princess  Louisa,  as  the  only  rewards  fortune  had  left  in  her  powei 
to  bestow  on  that  lady,  after  thirty  years  of  devoted  service,  through  every 
vicissitude.  These  royal  gifts  are  heir-looms  in  the  possession  ol  the 
direct  descendant  of  sir  Thomas  and  lady  Strickland,  at  Sizergh  casile, 
Westmoreland.' 

Another  of  the  French  portraits  of  the  consort  of  James  11.,  is  in  the 
royal  historical  gallery  at  Versailles.  A  crimson  curtain  in  the  back- 
ground is  drawn  aside,  and  shows  the  parterre  of  St.  Germains,  in  the 
distance, — that  palace,  so  interesting  to  English  travellers,  as  the  refuge 
of  the  last  monarch  of  the  royal  Stuart  dynasty  and  his  faithful  queen; 
and  subsequently  an  asylum  for  their  noble  but  ruined  followers,  was 
plundered  of  its  valuable  paintings  and  furniture  at  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  converted  into  a  military 
penitentiary.  The  chateau  remains  externally  nearly  the  same  as  when 
James  \\.  and  Mary  Beatrice  held  their  melancholy  courts  there,  but  the 
interior  has  suffered  a  desecrating  change.  The  great  presence-chamber, 
where  the  exiled  king  and  queen  entertained  the  grand  monarque,  the 
dauphin,  and  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  Orleans,  Conde,  and 
Conti  lineage,  is  now  converted  into  a  tailor's  atelier.  Fauteuils,  pli- 
anls,  and  tabourets,  are  no  longer  objects  of  angry  contention  there. 
The  ignoble  board,  where  the  military  needle-men  are  seated  in  the 
equality  of  shame,  at  their  penal  tasks,  has  superseded  all  those  graduated 
scales  of  privileged  accommodation  for  the  full-grown  children  of  high 
degree,  in  ancient  France,  who  wearied  the  vexed  spirit  of  a  queen  oC 
England  with  their  claims  and  absurd  pretensions. 

A  portion  ot^  the  private  suite  of  the  king  and  queen's  apartments  re 
main  unaltered.  King  James's  morning  room  or  cabinet,  with  its  dark 
green  and  gold  pannelling  and  richly  carved  cornice,  presents  a  melan- 
choly appearance  of  faded  splendour.  It  opens  with  glass  doors,  upon 
the  stately  balcony  that  surrounds  the  chateau,  and  commands  a  charm- 
ing and  extensive  prospect.  It  was  here  that  the  fallen  king  retired  to 
read  or  write;  this  room  communicated  with  the  queen's  bed-chamber 
by  a  private  stair,  and,  indeed,  with  the  whole  of  that  wing  of  the  pa- 
lace, by  a  number  of  intricate  passages  which  lie  behind  it.  In  one  of 
the  lobbies  there  is  a  small  square  window,  which  commands  a  view  of 
tho  royal  closet,  so  that  any  one  ambushed  there,  migfit  look  down  upon 
his  majesty  and  watch  all  his  proceedings.  A  pleasing  tradition  con- 
nected with  this  window* was  related  to  me  by  a  noble  lady,  whobe 
great-fr.**dndmother,  Mrs.  Plowden,  was  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  house* 

*  Mailame  Cayliis,  or  her  editor,  Im3  broiijfht  a  itio.^t  injurious  and  unfou!uled 
cbatge  against  lady  Strickland,  whose  losses  of  properly,  banishment  frorn  i(Oit:0 
and  country,  and  fidelity  unto  death,  sufficiently  disprove  it.  She  expired  in  !b« 
Benodistitie  convent  at  Rouen,  some  months  before  the  death  of  her  royal  rrji** 
trestf.  Her  single-hearte<l  and  kind  disposition  is  apparent  from  her  wil!,  io 
which  she  leaves  some  trifle  of  personal  property  to  all  her  relatives,  and  apolo- 
gizes  touchingiy  for  her  poverty^  having  so  little  to  leave.  If  Madame  Caylus'i 
charge  of  treachery  were  true,  why  was  lady  Strickland's  family  deprived  of  ihfl 
Hjk*  manni  of  Thornton  Briggs,  inherited  from  Catherine  Neville,  being  the  only 
landed  pi  pcrty  ooi  secured  from  the  grasp  of  William  Ill.t 
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hold  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice.  Mrs.  Plowden^s  infant  family  lived  with 
her  in  the  palace  of  St.  Germains,  and  she  sometimes  found  it  necessary, 
by  way  of  punishment,  to  shut  up  her  little  daughter,  Mary,  a  pretty 
spoiled  child  of  four  years  old,  in  the  lobby  leading  from  her  own 
apartment  to  the  queen^s  backstairs,  but  the  young  lady  always  obtained 
her  release  by  climbing  to  the  litile  window  that  looked  down  into  the 
king^s  closet,  and  tapping  at  the  glass  till  she  had  attracted  his  attention. 
Then,  showing  her  weeping  face,  and,  clasping  her  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  earnest  entreaty,  she  would  cry,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  ^^  Ah  sire,  send 
for  me!"  James,  unless  deeply  engaged  in  business  of  importance, 
always  complied  with  the  request  of  the  tearful  petitioner,  for  he  was 
very  fond  of  children ;  and  when  Mrs.  Plowdeii  next  entered  the  royal 
presence  with  the  queen,  she  was  sure  to  iind  her  small  captive  closeted 
with  his  majesty,  sitting  at  his  feet,  or  sometimes  on  his  knee.  At  last, 
she  said  to  the  king,  *'*•  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  whenever  my 
little  girl  is  naughty,  and  I  shut  her  up  in  the  lobby,  your  majesty  does 
her  the  honour  of  sending  for  her  into  your  closet."  James  laughed 
heartily,  and  pointing  to  the  window  above,  explained  the  mystery. 

It  was  fortunate  that  James  and  his  queen  were  fond  of  children,  and 
indulgent  to  them,  for  their  royal  abode  at  St.  Germains  was  full  of  the 
young  families  of  their  noble  attendants,  who  having  forsaken  houses 
and  lands  for  their  sake,  had  now  no  other  home.  There  were  little 
Middletons,  Hays,  Dillons,  Bourkes,  Stricklands,  Plowdens,  Stafibrds, 
Sheldons,  and  many  of  the  children  of  their  protestant  followers,  also, 
who  might  be  seen  sporting  together  in  the  parterres,  in  excellent  good 
fellowshij),  or  forming  a  mimic  court  and  body-guard  for  the  little  prince, 
whose  play  mates  they  were,  and  the  sharers  of  his  infantile  pleasures. 
These  juvenile  Jacobites  were  objects  of  the  tenderest  interest  to  the  ex- 
iled king  and  queen,  who,  when  they  went  to  promenade  on  the  terrace, 
were  always  surrounded  by  them,  and  appeared  like  the  parents  of  a 
very  numerous  progeny.  The  chateau,  indeed,  resembled  an  over- 
crowded bee-liive,  only  that  the  young  swarms  were  fondly  cherished 
instead  of  being  driven  forth  into  the  world. 

Other  emigrants  there  were  for  whom  the  king  and  queen  could  do 
but  little  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  The  town  of  St.  Germains  and 
its  vicinity  were  filled  with  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Jacobite  families, 
who  had  sacrificed  everything  in  their  fruitless  efforts  for  the  restoration 
of  king  James,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  stale  of  utter  destitution. 
The  patience  with  which  they  bore  the  sufferings  they  had  incurred  for 
his  sake,  pierced  the  heart  of  that  unfortunate  prince  with  the  most  poig 
nant  grief.  Both  he  and  Mary  Beatrice  imposed  rigorous  self-denial  on 
themselves  in  order  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  those  families.  ^^  King 
Jumes  used  to  call,  from  time  to  time,  into  his  cabinet  some  of  these  in- 
digent persons,  of  all  ranks,  who  were  too  modest  to  apply  to  him  foi 
aid,  and  distributed  to  them,  folded  up  in  small  pieces  of  paper,  five,  ten. 
fifteen,  or  twenty  pistoles,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  merit,  the  qua- 
lity, or  the  exigency  of  each.'' ' 

'Nairne's  Recol lections  of  Jumes  II.,  in  Macpl  .arson's  Stuart  Paperit 
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Tlie  little  prince  and  his  sister,  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to 
understand  the  sufferings  of  the  Jacobite  families,  devoted  all  their  pocket 
money  to  their  relief.  The  princess,  from  a  very  tender  age,  paid  for 
the  education  of  several  of  the  daughters  of  the  British  emigrantF,  pro- 
testants  as  well  as  catholics,  and  nothing  could  induce  her  to  diminish 
her  little  fund,  by  the  purchase  of  toys  for  herself.*  Her  natural  vivacity 
was  softened  and  subdued  by  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress,  amidst 
which  she  was  born  and  reared,  and  while  yet  an  infant  in  age,  she  ac- 
quired the  sensibility  and  tenderness  of  womanhood.  Both  in  person  ana 
disposition  there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  her  and  the  queen  her 
mother,  with  this  difierence,  that  she  was  of  a  more  energetic  character. 
She  had  quick  talents  and  ready  wit.  Her  state-governess  was  the  countess 
of  Middleton,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached,  but  her  love  for  her  * 
parents  and  her  brother  amounted  almost  to  passion. 

Mary  Beatrice  fully  participated  in  the  pain  which  it  cost  the  unfortu- 
nate James  to  disband  the  household  troops,  composed  of  the  noble- 
minded  and  devoted  gentlemen  who,  with  unavailing  loyalty,  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  his  ruined  fortunes,  and  were  starving  in  a  foreign 
land  for  his  sake.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  Angelique  Priojo, 
she  feelingly  alludes  to  this  measure,  which  was  dictated  to  the  fallen 
majesty  of  England  by  the  then  arbiter  of  his  destiny,  Louis  XIV.  **  Yes- 
terday," says  the  consort  of  king  James,  "  we  went  to  Versailles.  At 
present,  J  can  inform  you,  that  we  are  in  good  health,  God  be  thanked ! 
It  is  long  since  J  have  seen  the  king  look  so  well,  but  his  kind  heart,  as 
well  as  mine,  has  suffered  much  for  some  days  from  this 'desolating  re- 
form that  awaits  us,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months ;  it  has  at  length  begun  among  our  poor  troops. 
I  can  assure  you,  with  truth,  that  the  desperate  condition  of  these  poor 
people,  touches  us  far  more  keenly  than  our  own  calamities.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  tell  you,  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  king 
(Louis  XIV.),  as  we  have  good  grounds  to  be,  for  he  spoke  to  us  yes- 
terday with  much  kindness  about  it,  and  convinced  us  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  consideration  he  has  for  us,  and  the  desire  he  has  to  please 
us,  he  should  not  have  kept  a  fourth  part  of  those  whom  he  has  retained, 
and  whom  he  will  keep  \yell  for  love  of  us.  1  will  enter  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  which  will  be  in  a 
fortnight,  if  it  please  God.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  not  to  speak  of 
this  afiair,  for  it  is  not  yet  public,  hut  it  soon  will." 

"  Pray  much  for  us,  my  dear  mother,"  continues  the  fallen  queen,  "  for 
in  truth  we  need  it  much  :  J  never  cease  to  pray  for  you  as  for  myself,  to 
the  end  that  God  would  make  his  grace  abound  in  the  replenishing  our 
hearts  with  his  sacred  love,  and  if  we  should  be  so  happy  as  to  ohfain 
this  of  him,  we  may  be  indifferent  to  everything  else,  and  even  satisfietl 
with  all  we  have  lost,  so  that  we  possess  him."  A  pious  Latin  aspira- 
tion from  the  Psalms,  concludes  this  letter,  which  is  merely  signed  with 
the  initial  ^^  M."   A  few  devotional  sentences,  in  a  child's  text-hand,  werf 

'  ChalPot  MS.,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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originally  enclosed,  which  the  fond  mother  explains  to  her  friend  in  thit 
following  postscript :— « 

••  Here  is  a  prayer  from  the  hand  of  my  son.  which  seems  wriiten  well  enough 
to  be  sent  lo  you.  I  believe  that  my  dear  mother  will  be  glad  to  have  some- 
thing in  her  hands  M'hich  comes  from  those  of  that  dear  child."' 

Deeply  interested  of  course  were  the  sisters  of  Chaiilot  in  the  son  of 
their  royal  patron  and  patroness,  the  exiled  king  and  queen  of  England. 
The  singular  beauty  and  amiable  disposition  of  this  child,  his  docility 
and  precocious  piety,  rendered  him  an  attractive  visitor  lo  the  ladtes  o( 
St.  Cyr,  as  well  as  those  of  Chaiilot.  '^  1  will  send  my  son  when  you 
wish,''  writes  the  queen  to  the  abbess  of  Chaiilot,  at  a  time  when  that 
lady  was  on  a  visit  to  the  superior  of  St.  Cyr.  *'Send  me  word,  if  you 
think  that  he  will  annoy  Madame  de  Maintenon,  for  in  that  case  I  will 
seud  him  while  she  is  on  her  journey.  If  not,  I  will  send  him  one  day 
next  week."* 

lo  the  course  of  the  desolating  reform,  as  Mary  Beatrice  had  emphati- 
cally termed  the  reduction  of  the  military  establishment  of  her  unfor- 
tunate lord  at  St.  Germains,  a  touching  scene  took  place  between  king 
Jaraes  and  the  remnant  of  the  brave  followers  of  Dundee,  which  is  thus 
related  by  Dalrymple : — 

''They  consisted  of  150  officers,  all  of  honourable  birth,  attached  to 
4heir  chieftains,. and  each  other^  and  glorying  in  their  political  principles. 
Finding  themselves  a  load  upon  the  late  king,  whose  finances  could 
scarcely  suffice  for  the  helpless  who  hung  on  him,  they  petitioned  that 
prince  for  leave  to  form  themselves  into  a  company  of  private  sentinels, 
asking  no  other  favour  but  lo  be  permitted  to  choo.se  their  own  officers ; 
James  assented.  They  repaired  to  St.  Germains  to  be  reviewed  by  him 
before  they  were  incorporated  with  the  French  army.  A  few  days  after 
they  came,  they  dressed  themselves  in  accoutrements  borrowed  of  a 
French  regiment,  and  drew  up  in  order  in  a  place  through  which  he  was 
to  pass  as  he  went  to  the  chase.  He  asked  who  they  were,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  they  were  tfie  same  men  with  whom,  in  garbs  better 
suited  to  their  ranks,  he  had  the  day  before  conversed  at  his  levee. 
Struck  with  the  levity  of  his  own  amusement*  contrasted  with  the  misery 
of  those  who  were  suffering  for  him,  he  returned  pensive  to  his  palace. 
The  day  he  reviewed  them,  he  passed  along  their  ranks,  and  wrote  in 
his  pocket-book  with  his  own  hand  every  genileman^s  name,  and  gave 
him  his  thanks  in  particular,  then  removing  to  the  front,  bowed  to  the 
body  with  his  hat  off.  After  he  had  gone  away,  he  returned,  bowed  to 
them  again,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  The  regiment  knee  cd 
bent  their  heads  and  eyes  steadfast  on  the  ground,  and  then  rose  t^^ 
passed  him  with  the  usual  honours  of  war." 

The  parting  speech  which  James  addressed  to  them  concludes,  witu 

these  words  : — 

**  Should  it  be  the  will  of  God  ever  to  restore  me  to  my  throne,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  ever  to  forget  your  sufferings.    There  is  no  rank  in  my  armies 

'  Inedited  autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  Chailloi 
ArchiFBS  au  Royaume  de  France. 
•  Ibid. 
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to  which  /ou  might  not  p:eten<l.  As  to  the  prince,  my  son,  he  is  of  jonr  owa 
blood;  he  is  already  susceptible  of  every  impression.  Brought  up  among  yon, 
lie  can  never  forget  your  merit.  I  have  taken  care  that  you  shall  be  provided 
with  money,  and  with  shoes  and  stockings.  Fear  God,  love  one  another.  Write 
your  wants  particularly  to  me,  and  be  assured  tliat  you  will  find  in  me  alwayi 
a  parent,  as  well  as  a  king." 

One  of  these  gallant  gentlemen,  captain  Ogilvie,  was  the  author  of 
of  the  first  and  most  touching  of  the  Scottish  Jacobite  songs : — 


With,  adieu  for  ever  more,  my  lovfil 
Adieu  for  ever  more  I 

**  The  soldier  fra  tlie  war  retumi^ 
The  merchant  fra  tlie  main ; 
But  I  ha*e  parted  fra*  my  love, 

And  ne'er  to  meet  again,  my  dear  I 
And  ne^er  to  meet  again  1 

**  When  day  is  gane  and  night  is  coma. 
And  all  are  boun*  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa', 

The  livclang  night,  and  weep,  my 

dear! 
The  iivelang  niglit,  and  weepT' 


"It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king,^ 
We  left  fair  Scotia's  strand. 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king, 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land,  my  dearl 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

'^  Now  a'  is  done  that  man  could  do, 
And  all  is  done  in  vain. 
My  love,  my  native  land,  adieu. 
For  I  must  cross  the  main,  my  dear ! 
For  I  must  cross  the  main. 

"  He  turned  him  round  and  right  abouf, 
Upon  the  Irish  shore. 
He  gave  his  bridle  reins  a  shake, 

The  conduct  of  this  new  Scotch  brigade,  both  in  Spain  and  Germany, 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  French  army,  and,  as  related  by  Dad- 
rymple,*  forms  one  of  the  fairest  pages  in  the  history  of  modern  chivalry. 
A  charming  trait  of  the  son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  of  Modena,  in  con< 
nection  with  some  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,'  verified  the  truth  of 
that  monarch's  assertion,  ^^  that  the  prince  was  already  susceptible  of 
every  impression,"*'  and  also,  that  he  had  been  early  imbued  by  his  pa- 
rents with  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  sufiurings  of  their  faithful  friends. 
Fourteen  of  the  Scotch  brigade,  unable  to  bear  the  hardships  of  the  life 
of  common  soldiers,  returned  to  St.  Germains  to  thank  king  James  for 
having  written  to  their  commander  to  obtain  their  discharge,  and  per- 
mission for  tfiem  to  return  to  Scotland,  or  in  case  they  chose  to  remain 
in  France,  promising  to  pension  them  out  of  his  personal  savings, 
James  received  them  with  the  kindness  and  afiection  their  attachment 
had  merited.  Four  of  the  number,  who  were  too  much  impaire<l  in 
conslilution  to  return  home,  continued  at  St.  Germains.  One  day, 
when  listlessly  strolling  near  the  iron  palisades  of  the  palace,  they  saw 
ft  boy  of  six  years  old  about  to  get  into  a  coach  emblazoned  wiili  the 
royal  arms  of  Great  Britain;  this  child  was  the  son  of  the  exiled  king 
and  queen,  the  disinherited  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  going  to  join  the 
promenade  of  the  French  court  at  Marli.  He  recognised  the  unforttinatif 
emigrants,  and  instead  of  entering  the  carriage,  made  a  sign  for  them  ii 
approach.     They  advanced  respectfully,  and  spontaneously  ofiered   the 

*  Captain  Ogi I  vie,  of  the  family  of  In  verquhirity,  was  the  author  of  this  pathetic 
lyric.  Ho  served  king  James  at  the  Boyne,  nnd  was  one  of  the  brave  Scottish 
exiles  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Rhine.  Only  four  of  these  followers  of  tb« 
j»anii«hed  king  were  Roman-cutbolics ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  reformed  churaft 
rtpiscopalian  of  ^^cotland.     Many  of  them  had  been  bred  as  divines. 

*  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain.  '  Amed^e  Pic  hot 
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mark  of  homage,  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  lh\f  times,  was 
always  paid  to  persons  of  royal  rank,  by  kneeling  and  kissing  liis  hands, 
which  they  bathed  with  their  tears.  The  princely  boy  graciously  raised 
them,  and  with  that  touching  sensibility  which  is  often  prematurely  de^^ 
▼eloped  by  early  misfortunes,  expressed  his  grateful  appreciation  of  their 
loyalty.  He  told  them  ^^  that  he  had  often  heard  of  their  valour,  and 
that  it  made  him  proud,  and  that  he  had  wept  for  their  misfortunes  as 
much  as  he  had  done  for  those  of  his  own  parents;  but  he  hoped  a  day 
would  come  that  would  convince  them  that  they  had  not  made  such 
great  sacrifices  for  ungrateful  princes."  * 

He  concluded  by  presenting  them  with  his  little  purse,  containing  ten 
or  twelve  pistoles,  and  requesting  them  to  drink  the  king's  health.  Both 
words  and  action  were  evidently  unprompted,  and  from  his  own  free 
impulse.  The  boy  had  been  virtuously  trained ;  indeed,  it  was  subse- 
quently seriously  lamented,  by  the  Jacobites,  ^^  that  the  queen,  his  mo- 
ther, had  brought  the  prince  up  more  for  heaven  than  earth.''  Gold  too 
highly  refined,  is  not  fit  for  common  use,  and  requires  a  certain  portion 
of  alloy  to  make  it  bear  the  stamp  which  gives  it  currency. 

At  the  untimely  death  of  his  first  state-governess,  the  marchioness  of 
Powis,  in  1691,  Mary  Beatrice  had  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  she 
could  have  the  countess  of  Errol,  the  widow  of  the  hereditary  grand- 
constable  of  Scotland,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lamented  lady,  as  she 
considered  her  the  fittest  woman  in  all  the  world  to  have  the  charge  of 
her  son.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  queen's  anxiety  was  at  its 
height,  the  countess,  having  received  an  intimation  of  her  majesty's  wish 
for  her  services,  made  her  escape  from  Scotland,  and  presented  herself 
at  St.  Germains,  and  received  the  appointment,  but  retained  it  little  better 
than  two  years,  in  October,  1603,  we  find  the  following  notice  in 
I>angeau.  ^^The  queen  of  England  has  learned  with  much  grief  the 
death  of  the  countess  of  Errol,  the  governess  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  a 
place  which  she  considered  it  difficult  to  supply  in  France."  He  appears 
to  hare  remained  from  that  time  entirely  under  the  care  of  lady  Strick- 
land. 

Almost  the  only  local  memorial  remaining  at  St.  Germains  of  the  in 
terest  formerly  fell  in  that  town  for  the  son  of  Mary  d'Est^  and  James» 
II.,  is  the  sign  of  the  ancient  Jacobite  hotel,  ^Le  Prince  de  Gallcs^'* 
ivhich  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  contemporary  relic  of  the  Stuart 
court.  It  has  a  portrait  of  the  chevalier  St.  George  on  either  side, 
coarsely  enamelled  on  metal  in  enduring  colours,  representing  that  un- 
fortunate prince  at  two  distinct  periods  of  his  boyhood,  and  in  different 
costumes.  On  one  side  he  is  delineated  as  a  smiling  round-faced  child 
of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  with  flowing  ringlets,  and  royally  robed  in 
a  vest  and  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  in  the  other  he  is  about  thirteen, 
tall  and  slender,  arrayed  in  a  cuirass  and  point-lace  cravat — his  natural 
ringlets  carefully  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  periwig,  and  tied  together 
with  a  blue  ribbon.  In  both  portraits  he  is  decorated  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter.     The  late  proprietor  of  the  ^  Prince  de  Galles"  was  offereU 

^Amedee  Pichot. 
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and  refused  a  thousand  francs  for  this  curious  old  sign,  and  declaret 
that  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  any  price.  When  a  miniature  of  thii 
prince  was  shown  to  pope  Innocent  XII.,  the  old  man,  though  anything 
but  a  friend  to  James  and  Mary  Beatrice,  was  so  charmed  with  the  re- 
presentation  of  their  child,  that  he  kissed  it,  and  said,  ^*  he  would  fain 
hope  to  see  the  restoration  of  that  angel  to  his  just  right."  The  earl  of 
Perth,  by  whom  this  little  incident  is  recorded,  says,  ^^  this  picture  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  father  Mar,  and  that  it  was  accounted  very  like  the 
young  prince,  and,"  continues  he,  ^^  I  really  believe  it,  for  one  sees  of  the 
king  and  queen  both  in  it;  he  is  wonderfully  handsome."* 

The  exiled  king  and  queen  of  England  were  invited  to  the  bridal  fi^le 
of  their  young  relative,  mademoiselle  D^Orleans,  with  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. On  this  occasion,  the  queen  writes  rather  a  lively  letter  from 
Fontainebleau,  giving  her  cloistered  friend  at  Chaillot,  a  little  accom. 
of  the  manner  in  which  her  consort  and  herself  were  passing  their  time 
in  the  gay  and  magnificent  court  of  the  grand  monarque. 

**  Fontainebleau.  17th  October. 
"According  to  my  promit*,  my  dear  mother,  I  send  you  my  news  of  this 
place,  which  is  good,  God  be  (hanked,  as  far  as  regards  health,  although  the  life 
I  lead  here  is  very  d liferent  iVom  that  at  St.  Gerraains.  I  have  been  already 
four  times  to  the  chase,  and  we  have  beautiful  weather.  The  king  (Louis  XIV.), 
according  to  his  wont,  loads  us  with  benefits  and  a  thousand  marks  of  friend* 
ship.  Of  this  we  are  not  the  less  sensible  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it  from 
him.  On  the  contrary,  at  every  fresh  proof,  we  are  penetrated  with  more  lively 
feelings  of  gratitude.  Our  departure  is  delayed  till  next  Friday;  that  of  the 
duchess  of  Lorraine  has  rendered  us  all  very  sad.*  She  was  so  much  afflicted 
herself  that  one  could  not  look  at  her  without  weeping.  Monsieur  and  matlama 
were,  and  still  are,  full  of  compa.ssion  at  seeing  it.  They  did  not  return  here  till 
yesterday  evening.  The  young  bride  preserved  a  demeanour  throughout  that 
has  charmed  all  the  world,  and  ine  in  particular,  who  have  always  loved,  and 

now  esteem  her  more  than  ever.     I  have  seen  madame  de  M twice.    She 

has  been  indisposed,  but  at  present  she  is  better.  I  entered  yesterday  witli  her 
on  the  chapter  of  Chaillot  very  naturally.  I  told  her  what  I  had  resolved  with 
you,  and  many  otlier  things.  She  told  me  tliat  she  had  repre.*«ented  to  the  kinij 
the  state  of  your  house.  If,  however,  you  would  not  be  flnitered,  it  is  nece-«sary 
that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  gain  anything  by  that 
at  present,  for  a  reason  I  will  tell  you  when  I  see  you.  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
I  should  speak  to  her;  I  have  no  great  inclination,  for,  in  truth,  I  am  ashamed 
of  her,  and  for  myself,  that  1  had  not  power  to  obtain  anything.  I  do  not  seem 
to  have  anything  to  reproach  myself  with  on  this  matter,  seeing  timt  I  did  all, 
and  will  do  all  I  can  think  of,  to  render  you  a  little  service.'* 

There  was  a  grand  review  in  the  plain  of  Houille,  of  the  French  and 
Swiss  guards,  at  which  James  and  his  queen  were  presenL  As  soon  as 
they  arrived  on  the  ground,  the  king  of  France  made  queen  Mary  Bea- 
trice come  into  his  coach,  in  which  mademoiselle  and  his  daughter-in- 

*  Perth  Correspondence,  edited  by  W.  Jerdan,  Esq.,  printed  by  the  Camden 
Society. 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  second  wife,  Klizabetl) 
Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  and  the  great-granddaughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohe 
tnia ;  therefore  doubly  related  to  James  II.    She  proved  a  firm  friend  t  >  his  soo 

'  Inedited  autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  oX  CliaiUo^ 
ri  A  xh*  ves  au  Rc/aume  de  France. 
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!aw,  the  duchess  of  Maine,  were  already  seated.  Loui»  lens  ever  and 
anon  at  the  door  of  the  carriage,  lo  do  the  honours  of  the  review  to  her 
and  took  much  trouble  in  explaining  to  her  the  evolutions  of  the  troops. 
The  prince-royal  of  Denmark  was  also  at  this  review,  and  was  treated 
with  great  attention.  James  and  his  queen  met  this  prince  at  all  the 
balls,  hunts,  and  other  amusements,  with  amity,  notwithstanding  his 
close  relationship  to  prince  George.  They  were  both  at  the  royal  hunt, 
on  the  20th  of  February,  where  the  prince  was  very  much  astonished 
•t  the  grand  huntsman,  the  duke  de  Rochefoulcault,  giving  the  baton  to 
the  king  of  England — a  compliment  only  paid  to  the  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  but  always  to  king  James. 

Neither  James  nor  his  consort  were  forgotten,  meantime,  in  England, 
where  the  enormous  taxes  of  William's  war-government,  together  with 
his  exclusive  Dutch  patronage,  and  other  grievances,  caused  many  to 
recur  with  regretful  feelifigs  to  "  the  king  over  the  water,"  as  they  signi- 
ficantly styled  the  deposed  sovereign.  The  following  enigmatical  song, 
entitled  *' Three  healths,"  was  sung  at  convivial  meetings,  by  the  Jaco- 
bite partisans,  at  this  period,  both  in  country  and  town : 

THREE    HEALTHS. 

▲  JACOBITE  aoirs. 

**  To  ane  king  and  no  king,  ane  uncle  and  father, 
To  him  that's  all  these,  yet  allowed  to  be  neither; 
Come,  rank  round  about,  and  hurra  to  our  standard, 
If  you'll  know  what  I  mean,  here's  a  health  to  our  landlord  * 

**  To  ane  queen  and  no  queen,  ane  aunt  and  no  mother, 
Come,  boys,  let  us  cheerfully  drink  oflf  another; 
And  now  to  be  honest,  we'll  stick  by  our  faith, 
And  stand  by  our  landlord  as  long  as  we've  breath. 

**  To  ane  prince  and  no  prince,  ane  son  and  no  bastard, 
Beshrew  them  that  say  ii!  a  lie  that  is  fostered! 
Go<l  bless  them  all  three,  we'll  conclude  with  this  one, 
It's  a  health  to  our  landlord,  his  wife,  and  his  son. 

"To  our  monarch's  return  one  more  we'll  advance, 
WeVe  a  king  that's  in  Flanders,  another  in  France; 
Then  about  with  the  health,  let  him  come,  let  him  come,  thou 
Send  the  one  into  England,  and  both  are  at  home  then."  * 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1693,  Mary  Beatrice  suffered  excessively 
from  t^ie  attacks  of  that  very  painful  and  dangerous  malady,  gall-stones, 
and  this  complaint  continued  to  harass  her,  from  time  to  time,  for  he 
rest  of  her  life.  Sometimes  the  pain  was  so  acute,  that  she  could  ot 
bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage.  In  the  month  of  December,  in  that  year, 
she  begins  a  letter  to  her  friend,  madame  Priolo,  to  explain  the  necessity 
of  her  remaining  quietly  at  St.  Germains,  instead  of  coming  to  the  con* 
Tent  as  she  had  intended,  in  these  words : 

*This  is  one  of  the  old;;st  Jacobite  songs,  and  is  from  the  collection  of  sirWal 
ler  Scott.  It  was  written  during  the  life  of  James  II.,  and  alludes  to  Mary  of 
Modena  and  her  sop.  The  epigrammatic  turn  of  the  last  verse  is  admirable. 
The  epithets,  uncle  and  aunt,  allude  to  the  relationship  of  the  exiled  king  niu.' 
iineen  to  Willianr.  IIL 
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"Man  purposes  and  God  disposes.  You  used  to  say  tins  every  day,  my  b» 
loved  nbter,  and  I  prove  the  iriitli  of  it  at  present,  seeing  I  arri  compelled  to 
remain  here  to  pass  this  great  feast,  instead  of  going  to  Chaiiiot  to  celebrate  it 
^vith  our  dear  sisters,  as  I  proposed  with  much  pleasure  to  do.  But  I  must  have 
patience,  since  there  is  no  help  for  it;  for  although  I  am  not  sufreritig  uovr  the 
great  agonies  I  have  suffered,  I  have  still  some  lesser  ones."  ^ 

She  then  goes  on  to  explain  her  symptoms,  and  says  her  physiciant 
had  forbidden  her  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Chaiiiot  at  present. 

The  year  1C94  commenced  willi  a  strong  confederacy  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Great  Britain  to  bring  back  "  the  good  old  farmer  and  his  wife," 
as  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  were,  among  other  numerous  cognomens, 
designated  in  the  Jacobite  correspondence  of  that  epoch.  The  part  acted 
by  Marlborough  in  these  intrigues,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  letters 
from  Jameses  secret  agent  and  himself,  from  which  it  should  appear  that 
doth  placed  great  reliance  on  the  prudence  of  the  queen : 

Letter  from  General  Sacktield  to  Lord  Melvort.* 

"May  3,  1694. 
"  I  have  just  now  received  the  enclosed  for  the  king.  It  i«  from  lord  Churchill 
but  no  persf^n  but  the  queen  must  know  from  whom  it  comes.  For  the  love  ol 
God,  let  it  be  kept  a  secret.  I  send  it  by  express,  judging  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
for  the  service  of  my  master  (king  James),  and,  consequently,  for  the  service  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty  (Louis  XIV.)" 

MARI.BOROUOH  TO  JaMES    II.   (ENCfjOSED   IN  THE  ABOVE.) 

*'  It  is  only  to-day  I  have  learned  the  news  I  now  write  you,  which  is,  tliat  the 
bomb  ketches  and  twelve  regiments  encamped  at  Portsmouth,  witli  two  regimcntt 
of  marii/es,  all  commanded  by  Talmash,'  are  destined  for  burning  the  harboui 
of  Brest,  and  destroying  all  the  men-of-war  which  are  there.  This  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  England,  but  no  consideration  can  prevent,  or  ever  shall  pre- 
vent  me,  from  informing  you  of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  your  service.  There- 
fore, you  may  make  your  own  use  of  this  intelligence,  which  you  may  depend 
upon  being  exactly  true.  But  I  must  conjure  you,  for  your  own  interest,  to  le* 
no  one  know  but  the  queen  and  the  be^irer  of  this  letter.  Russell  sails  to-mor 
row,  with  forty  ships ;  the  rest  are  not  yet  paid,  but  it  is  said  that  in  ten  dnjt 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  will  follow.  I  endeavoured  to  learn  this  from  admiral  Rus* 
sell,  but  he  always  denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  sure  he  knew  this  design  fbt 
six  weeks.  This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  that  man's  intentions.  I  shall  be  wel. 
pleased  to  learn  that  this  letter  comes  safe  into  your  hands." 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  this  double-minded  favourite  of  for- 
tune, were  some  of  the  devoted  gentlemen  who  had  adhered  to  Jamet 
and  Mary  Beatrice  in  their  adversity.  The  disinterested  affection  to  l>oth 
that  pervades  the  following  letter  from  the  earl  of  Perth,  then  at  tRomey 
to  Colin,  earl  of  Balcarres,  is  an  honour  to  human  nature: 

"  My  heart  has  not  b^en  capable  of  any  joy  like  what  yours  must  feel  now 
when  you  are  to  see  our  king  and  queen.     I  m  sure  it  must  be  such  a  one  as,  to 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  consort  of  James  II.,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Fraoca. 

•  ^^ee  Original  htuart  Papers  in  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  p.  444.     The  name  is  often 
spelled  Sackville. 

■  See  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  44-5.     Likewise  many 
curious  confirmatory  particulars,  in  Lloyd's  Report  to  James  II.     MacphersoD** 
State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  480.     The  unfortunate  general  Talmash  (Tolemache) 
and  his  regiments  were  the  victims  of  this  information,  and  a  disastrous  defea 
»f  th»  firitibh  foices  occurred,  June  8th,  1694,  at  Brest. 
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me,  is  inconceivable  at  present  Vm  told,  from  home,  that  there's  uo  defence 
Bgainst  the  for/ouLure  (forfeiture)  of  my  family.  I  tluink  God  1  have  nev»i 
been  tempted  to  wish  it  might  subsist  upon  any  other  terms  than  to  be  servic^i 
able  to  my  deare:»t  master:  if  tilings  go  well  witli  him,  I  need  not  fear;  and  if 
not,  should  I  beg  a  morsel  of  bread,  1  hope  I  shall  never  complain.  Give  him 
ftnd  his  lady  my  duty,  and  kiss  our  young  master's  band  for  me.  I  have  i«o 
lons^ing  but  to  see  them  altogether,  and  I  must  confess  1  languish  for  that  happi- 
oeaa.  I'm  sure,  if  somebody  have  anything,  you  will  not  want,  so  you  may  call 
for  it  until  your  own  money  arrives.  Continue  to  love,  my  dearest  lord,  youra 
entirely.  &c.''* 

Every  year,  Mrs.  Penn,  the  wife  of  Jameses  (ormev  proteg^^  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Sl  Germains,  carrying  with 
her  a  collection  of  all  the  little  presents  which  the  numerous  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  James  II.  and  his  queen  could  muster.  Mrs.  Penn  was 
always  aifeciionatel}  received  by  the  king  and  queen,  although  she 
maintained  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  revolution  was  indispensable, 
and  what  she  did  was  from  the  inviolable  affection  and  gratitude  she  per- 
sonally felt  towards  their  majesties.'  Unfortunately,  James  and  his 
4ueen  were  surrounded  by  spies  at  St.  Germains,  and  their  faithful  friends 
became  known  and  marked  persons,  in  consequence  of  their  rash  confi- 
dence in  traitpis : 

•*  There  was  one  Mrs.  Ogilvie,"  writes  one  of  William's  spies  at  St  Germains, 
**  sent  to  Scotland  with  the  answers  of  some  letters  she  had  brought  the  late 
queen  from  that  country.  She  is  to  be  found  at  the  countess  of  Carnwath^s 
lodgings,  in  Edinburgh.'' ' 

On  the  7th  of  September,  Mary  Beatrice  paid  her  annual  visit  to 
Chaillot,  and  remained  till  the  king  joined  her  there,  for  the  anniversary 
cif  his  royal  mother's  death.  Their  majesties  attended  all  the  services 
performed  on  this  occasion.  They  were  over  by  noon.  Then  the  king 
and  queen  went  to  visit  one  of  the  aged  sisters  who  was  sick  in  the  in- 
firmary. They  remained  with  her  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
dined  together  in  the  queen's  apartment,  in  the  presence  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  queen  begged  the  abbess  to  tell  the  sisters  not  to  keep  their 
eyes  always  fixed  on  the  ground,  but  to  raise  them ;  adding,  ^^  that  they 
all  seemed  as  serious  as  if  they  were  at  a  funeral."  While  they  were  at 
dinner,  their  majesties  talked  on  various  subjects.  James  drew  a  lively 
picture  of  the  occupations  of  men  of  the  world  who  are  governed  by 
their  passions,  wfielher  of  ambition,  love,  pleasure,  or  avarice;  and  con- 
cluded by  observing  ^^  that  none  of  those  things  could  give  content  or 
satisfaction,  but  that  the  peace  of  God  alone  could  comfort  those  who 
were  willing  to  bear  the  cross  patiently  for  the  love  of  Him."  The  con- 
rersation  turning  on  death,  the  king  expressed  so  much  desire  for  thai 
event,  that  the  queen  was  much  distressed.  ^^  Alas,"  said  she,  with  tcani 
m  her  eyes,  ^^  what  would  become  of  me  and  of  your  little  ones,  if  w« 
were  deprived  of  you  ?"     "  God,"  he  replied,  '^  will  lake  care  of  yea 

^  Notes  of  Lord  Lindsay's  Biographical  Notice  of  his  Ancestor,  Colin,  Earl  «..' 
Balcarres.     Balcarres*  Memorial,  printed  by  the  Baniiatyne  Club. 

'  Kennersley's  Life  of  Penn,  1740.  Mrs.  Penn  was  the  daughter  of  a  :avali«i 
of  good  family. 

'  Car  fair's  State  Papers,  edited  by  MacCormick. 
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and  our  children ;  for  what  am  ?  but  a  p<^or  feeble  man,  incapable  of  do 
ing  anything  without  Him  ?"  Mary  Beatrice,  whose  heart  was  full 
went  to  the  table  to  conceal  her  emotion,  by  pretending  to  look  for 
book.  The  assistant  sister,  who  tenderly  loved  the  queen,  softly  ap- 
proached fhe  king,  and  said  to  him,  ^^  We  humbly  entreat  your  majesty 
not  to  speak  of  your  death  to  the  queen,  for  it  always  afflicts  her."  ^^  I 
do  so  to  prepare  her  for  that  event,"  replied  James,  ^  since  it  is  a  thiug 
which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  must  soon  occur,  and  it  is  proper  to  ac- 
custom her  to  the  certainty  of  it."  James  only  missed  a  few  days  of 
completing  his  6lst  year  at  the  time  this  conversation  took  place,  and 
he  was  prematurely  old  for  that  age.  The  assistant  said  to  the  queen, 
when  they  were  alone,  '*•  Madame,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  begging 
the  king  not  to  talk  of  death  to  your  majesty,  to  make  you  sad."  The 
queen  smiled,  and  said  to  her,  ^'  It  will  not  trouble  me  any  hnore.  He 
is  accustomed  to  talk  to  me  about  it  very  often,  and  above  all,  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  not  accelerate  his  death  a  single  moment." 

The  devoted  love  of  Mary  Beatrice  led  her  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
ministering  angel  to  her  sorrow-stricken  lord ;  but  the  perpetual  pe- 
nances and  austerities,  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  must  have  had,  at 
times,  a  depressing  effect  on  her  mind.  Like  his  royal  ancestor,  James 
JV.  of  Scotland,  he  wore  an  iron  chain  about  his  waist,  and  inflicted 
many  needless  sufferings  on  his  person.'  James  and  Mary  Beatrice 
were  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  French  court  at  Fontainebleau,  when  an 
express  arrived  from  Louis  XIV.,  to  give  James  a  private  intimation  of 
the  death  of  the  queen's  only  brother,  Francisco  II.,  duke  of  Modena, 
who  died  September  6th,  at  Gossuolo,  of  the  gout,  and  a  complication 
of  cruel  maladies,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  In  the  evening,  James 
broke  the  news  to  Marv  Beatrice,  who  was  much  afflicted.  All  the 
amusements  of  the  French  court  were  suspended  for  some  days,  out  of 
compliment  to  her  feelings ;  and  she  received  visits  and  letters  of  con- 
dolence from  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  great  nobles  of 
France.  In  reply  to  a  letter,  written  to  her  on  this  occasion,  by  the  due 
de  Vendome,  the  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  fair  Gabrielle,  she 
•ays. — 

«  My  cousin, 
**Tlie  obliging  expressions  in  the  letter  that  you  have  written  to  me  on  tl.e 
death  of  my  brother,  the  diikc  oC  Modena,  correspond'  fully  witii  the  opinion  I 
have  always  had  of  the  affection  with  which  you  interest  yourself  in  all  that 
concerns  nie,  I  wish  to  a««Mre  you  that  in  the  midst  of  my  grief  I  am  veys^r* 
title  of  the  marks  of  sympathy  which  you  give  me,  and  that  I  shall  be  aMayb, 
with  much  Cbtcem,  my  couain, 

••Your  very  affectionate  cousin, 

»Makis  R. 
"At  St.  Germains-enLaye,  the  27th  of  Oct.,  1694." • 

The  brother  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  the  founder  of  the  university  of 
Modena.  As  he  died  childless,  the  consort  of  James  II.  would  have  sue* 
reeded  to  his  dominions,  if  the  order  of  investiture  had  not  preferred  int 

-Chaillot  MS.  in  Archives  au  Boyaume  de  France. 
'  Printed  in  Delort's  Journeyi  in  the  Envixona  of  Paris. 
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more  distant  males.'  Her  uncle  Rinaldo,  therefore^  inherited  the  duke* 
dom  without  a  question,  and  obtained  leave  to  resign  his  cardinaPs  hat, 
that  he  might  marry  the  princess  Charlotte  Felicit^,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Frederick  duke  of  Brunswick-Hanover,  his  cousin  in  the  nine- 
teenth degree.  Mary  Beatrice  considered  that,  although  she  and  her  son 
were  barred  from  the  succession  of  the  duchy,  she  had  a  claim,  as  the 
natural  heir,  to  all  the  personal  property  of  her  childless  brother,  anc! 
she  employed  the  earl  of  Perth  to  represent  her  case  to  the  pope.  Un- 
fortunate in  everything,  she  gained  nothing  by  the  contest,  except  the 
ill-will  of  her  uncle,  and  a  coolness  ensued  between  those  relatives,  who 
were  once  so  fondly  united  by  the  ties  of  natural  atfection.  Duke  Rinaldo 
joined  the  Germanic  league,  which,  being  absolutely  opposed  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  male  line  of  the  royal  Stuarts  to  the  throne  o^  Great 
Britain,  of  course  increased  the  estrangement ;  yet  when  Modena,  seve- 
ral years  afterwards,  was  occupied  by  the  French  army,  and  subjected 
to  great  misery  in  consequence,  Mary  Beatrice,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
jurious conduct  of  the  duke,  her  uncle,  acted  as  the  friend  of  his  unfor- 
tunate subjects,  by  using  her  personal  intercessions  with  the  king  of 
France  and  his  ministers  to  obtain  some  amelioration  for  their  suffer- 
ings. Louis  XIV.  was,  however,  too  much  exasperated  against  Rinaldo 
to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  his  general,  the  due  de  Venddme,  to 
whose  discretion  everything  regarding  Modena  was  committed  by  the  war 
minister.  Mary  Beatrice  then  addressed  the  following  earnest  letter  of 
supplication  to  that  chief,  by  whom  she  was  much  esteemed  :^ 

"My  Cousin, — 

*'I  am  so  persuaded  of  your  friendship  for  me,  and  of  the  inclination  you  have 
to  please  every  one  when  in  your  power,  that  1  cannot  refrain  from  writing  a 
word  to  you  in  favour  of  the  poor  distressed  country  where  I  was  born,  and 
where  you  are  at  present,  at  the  head  of  the  king's  armies. 

"The  governor  of  Modena,  or  those  who  govern  for  him  in  his  absence,  have 
■ent  a  man  here  to  make  known  to  the  ministers  of  the  king  the  sad  state  in 
which  that  unfortunate  city,  and  all  the  country  round  it,  are.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  so  much  as  a  hearing  for  him ;  but  they  reply  to  me,  *  tliat  no  one 
here  can  interfere  in  tliat  business,  and  that  the  king  ought  to  leave  the  care  of 

'  Gibbon's  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  ^'■LArt  de  Verifier  Us  DattB^ 
Hercules  Renaud,  the  grandson  and  reprefeeniative  of  the  uncle  of  queen  Mary 
Beatrice,  had  an  only  daughter  who  bore  the  same  name.  This  Mary  Beatrics 
d'£ste  the  younger,  was  compelled  by  her  father  to  marry  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, the  brother  of  the  emperor,  in  177 1,  ami  her  descendant  is  at  present  duke 
of  Modena.  If  it  be  asked  why  this  duohy  did  ultimately  go  to  heirs-female, 
in  the  persons  of  the  younger  Mary  Beatrice  of  Est6  and  her  Austrian  descend- 
ants, who  now  hold  it,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  Modenese  heirs  male  having 
failed  in  duke  Hercules  Renaud,  her  father,  the  duchy  reverted  to,  and  Mras  con- 
solidated in  the  empire,  so  that  the  emperor  could  give  it  to  whom  he  chose,  and 
most  naturally — by  his  influence,  and  from  political  reasons,  too—to  Mary  Beatrice^ 
who  married  his  relative^  and  to  her  descendants,  who  now^  owing  to  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  Stiuirt-Modenese  line  in  the  person  of  the  cardinal  of  York 
step  into  the  shoes  of  the  latter,  and  are  the  nearest  heirs-female,  or  of  line,  o' 
the  £st6i<,  dukes  of  Mo<lcna.  formerly  dukes  of  Ferrara.  By  the  marriage,  like 
wise,  of  Fran9ois  IV,  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  the  younger,  with  Victorie  Josephintt 
Df  Sardinia,  the  Sardinian  and  Stuart  oldnt  co-heir  and  representative,  their  cl« 
Bcendants  singularly  conjoin. 
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h  to  hie  generals,  who,  with  the  intendants,  must  decide  about  those  placet 
Consequently,  this  man  has  made  a  useless  journey ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  \ 
address  myself  to  you,  to  implore  you,  with  ail  the  earnestness  in  my  power, 
that  you  would  be  very  favourable  to  these  poor  people,  without,  in  the  slightes. 
degree,  compromising  the  king's  interests,  which  are  not  less  near  to  my  heari 
than  my  own,  and  preferred  by  me  to  every  other  on  earth.  M.  L'Intendanf 
Boucha  assures  me,  and  will  render  the  same  testimony  to  you,  of  tlie  good-will 
of  those  poor  people  to  the  French,  to  whom  they  are  ready  to  give  everything 
they  have ;  but  they  cannot  give  more  than  they  have,  and  this  is  what  is  de 
manded  of  them.  In  tine,  my  cousin,  I  resign  this  business  into  your  just  aoc 
benevolent  hands,  being  persuaded  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  save  this  pool 
country,  if  it  can  be  done  wiiliout  prejudice  to  the  service  of  the  king;  for  i 
repeat,  that  I  neither  ask,  nor  even  wish  it  at  that  price.  I  pray  you  to  be  as 
tured  that  I  have  for  you  all  the  esteem  and  friend.>«hip  that  you  deserve  of 

"Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"Maria  R."  » 

The  pecuniary  distress  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains  began  to  be  very 
great  in  the  year  1694.  The  abbe  Renaudot,  a  person  entirely  in  the 
confidence  of  the  cabinet  of  the  unfortunate  James,  writes  to  one  of  the 
French  ministers,  December  17th,  that  the  queen  of  England  proposed 
to  sell  all  her  jewels,  that  she  might  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  some 
project,  to  which  he  alludes,  connected  with  the  afEiirs  of  her  royal  hus- 
band. "I  believe,  monseigneur,"  writes  he,  ^'that  I  ought  to  relate  to 
you  this  circumstance,  as  it  seems  to  me  that*no  one  dare  speak  of  the 
utter  destitution  which  pervades  the  court  of  St.  Germains.  It  is  not 
their  least  embarrassment  that  they  have  no  longer  the  means  of  sending 
to  England,  to  those  who  have  the  wish  to  render  them  service." 

Many  persons,  both  French  and  English,  resorted  to  the  court  of  St 
Germains,  to  be  touched  by  king  James  for  the  king's  evil.  Angry  com- 
ments are  made  by  several  contemporary  French  writers,  on  his  pre- 
suming to  exercise  that  function,  fancying  that  he  attempted  the  healing 
art  as  one  of  th"^  attributes  pertaining  to  his  empty  title  of  king  of  France, 
and  that  it  was  a  usurped  function  formerly  inherent  in  their  own  royal 
saint,  Louis  IX.  The  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  that  monarch, 
James  undoubtedly  was ;  but  the  imaginary  power  of  curing  the  king^a 
evil,  by  prayer  and  touch,  was  originally  exercised  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  in  England,  and  afterwards  by  the 
sovereigns,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  descent  from  Matilda  Athe ling, 
claimed  the  ancient  royal  blood.'  Though  James  and  his  consort  were 
now  refugees  of  France,  and  dependent  on  the  ciiarity  of  the  reigiiing 
sovereign  of  that  reakn  for  food  and  shelter,  they  continued  to  style 
themselves  king  and  queen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  France.  Jumes  frequently  received  hints  as  to  the  propriety 
of  dropping  the  latter  title;  but  he  would  as  soon  have  resigned  that  of 
England,  which  was  now  almost  as  shadowy  a  distinction. 

Mary  Beatrice  writes  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chail lot,  January  4lh) 

'  Piloted  in  Delort's  Journeys  in  the  Environs  of  Paris. 

'The  prayer  for  the  office  of  healing  was  originally  printed  in  the  Liturgy  ol 
the  Church  of  England,  but  in  Latin.  James  IL  gave  great  ofience  by  dispens 
ing  with  the  asbistance  of  his  protestaot  divines  on  this  occasion,  in  the  teoood 
/^a/  of  hi^  reign. 
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lr>  thank  her  and  her  sisterhood  for  their  good  wishes  for  the  new  year, 
1695,  and  to  offer  those  of  herself,  her  husband,  and  children,  in  return. 
.In  the  postcript  of  this  letter,  she  notices  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lux- 
embourg as  a  great  loss  to  Louis  XIV.,  ^^aiid,  in  consequence,  to  our- 
BelTes  also,"  she  adds.  She  appears  a  litiJe  uneasy,  at  neither  having 
seen  madame  de  Maintenon  since  the  day  wlien  she  had  received  some- 
thing which  she  considered  a  slight  from  her.  '^It  is  true,"  continues 
her  majesty,  as  if  willing  to  impute  both  this  and  the  omission  of  an  in* 
▼itation  to  an  annual  Christmas  file  at  the  court  of  France  to  accidental 
causes,  ^  that  the  frost  and  ice  are  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  approach 
us  here,  and  there  is  some  trouble  in  descending  from  this  place,  i  be« 
lieve  that  this  is  the  reason  that  the  king  has  not  sent  for  us  to  come 
to-morrow,  as  in  other  years."  ' 

The  news  of  the  death  of  James's  eldest  daughter,  queen  Mary  11.^ 
reached  St.  Germains  January  i5th,  and  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of 
the  anxious  exiles  there.  James,  however,  felt  much  grief  that  sfie  had 
not  expressed  a  penitential  feeling  for  her  untilial  conduct  towards  him- 
self. It  was  expected  that  an  immediate  rupture  would  take  place  be- 
tween William  and  Anne,  on  account  of  his  retaining  the  crown,  to 
which  she  stood  in  a  nearer  degree  of  relationship.  But  Anne  was  too 
cunning  to  raise  disputes  on  the  subject  of  legitimacy  while  she  had  a 
father  and  a  brother  living.  Her  claims,  as  well  as  those  of  William, 
rested  on  the  will  of  the  people,  and  any  attempt  to  invalidate  his  title 
would  naturally  end  in  the  annihilation  of  her  own.  She  played  a  win- 
ning game,  by  submitting  to  a  delay,  which  the  debilitated  constitution 
of  the  Dutch  king  assured  her  would  be  but  of  temporary  duration ;  and 
she  openly  strengthened  their  mutual  interests  by  a  reconciliation  with 
him,  while  she  continued  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  her  betrayed 
father.'  It  was,  perhaps,  through  her  artful  representations  that  James 
neglected  to  tak^  advantage  of  the  favourable  crisis  produced  by  Mary's 
death.  He  was  vehemently  urged  at  that  time,  by  his  partisans,  to  make 
a  descent  in  England,  and  assured,  that  even  the  support  of  ten  thousand 
men  would  be  sufficient  to  replace  him  on  the  throne.*  The  French 
cabinet  could  not  be  induced  to  assist  James  at  that  crisis,  and  he  was 
fretted  by  the  proceedings  of  his  daughter  by  Arabella  Churchill,  who, 
having  been  left  a  widow  by  the  early  death  of  her  husband,  lord  Walde- 
grave,  married  lord  Wilmot  privately,  but  not  soon  enough  to  save  her 
reputation.  The  queen  forbade  her  her  presence,  and  James  ordered  her 
to  retire  to  a  convent  in  Paris,  till  after  her  confinement,  as  great  scandal 
was  caused  by  her  appearance.  Acting,  however,  by  the  advice  of  her 
mother,  with  whom  she  had  always  been  in  correspondence,  she  (led  t(f 
England,  and  made  her  court  there  by  revealing  all  she  knew  of  the  plans 
of  the  unfortunate  king,  her  father.^  King  James  had  not  a  more  bitter 
enemy  than  his  former  mistress,  Arabella  Churchill,  now  the  wife  of 
rolonel  Godfrey.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  about  the  same  time,  K^>k  the 
liberty  of  marrying  one  of  the  fair  widows  of  St.  Germains,  against  thf 

*  Autograph  letter  o£  the  queen  of  James  IL,  in  the  Arohlves  au  Reyaume  de 
Prance.  ■ 
*Macphcr9on'8  Stuart  Papers.     Life  of  James  II.  'Ibid.  ^Dangeiia 
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wish  of  his  royal  father  and  the  queen,  who  were,  with  difEcuUy,  m 
duced  to  sanction  the  alliance.  The  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Yiscoun 
Clare,  and  widow  of  lord  Leven.  The  displeasure  again«t  Berwick  was 
short-lived.  Mary  Beatrice  very  soon  appointed  his  new  duchess  as  one 
of  her  ladies  of  her  bed-chamber;  she  was  much  attached  to  her.  It  is 
mentioned  by  J)angeau,  that  the  king  of  France  gave  the  duke  and  duch- 
ess of  Berwick  apartments  at  Versailles,  because  he  knew  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  queen  of  England. 

While  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  royal  family  were  in  a  state  of 
feverish  anxiety,  awaiting  some  movement  or  important  decision  on  the 
part  of  James,  both  he  and  Mary  Beatrice  appeared  to  exhibit  a  strange 
indifference  to  the  chances  of  the  game.  Caryl,  the  secretary  of  state  at 
St.  Germains,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Perth,  dated  July  4th,  1695,  after 
a  discussion  of  state  affairs,  says,  ^^The  king  and  queen  are  both  absent 
from  St.  Germains,  but  will  return  this  night,  having  spent  four  or  five 
days  severally  in  a  ramble  of  devotion,  the  king  at  La  Trappe,  and  the 
queen  at  Chaillot.  The  prince  and  princess  are  in  perfect  health,  and 
grow  up  to  the  wonder  of  everybody." 

In  the  month  of  August,  Louis  XIV.  gave  a  stag-hunt  in  the  forest  of 
Marly,  expressly  for  the  amusement  of  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  divert  from  the  ascetic  habits  which,  like  her  consort,  she 
was  too  much  disposed  to  practise.  In  October,  Louis  invited  her  and 
James  to  spend  several  days  with  his  court  at  Fontainebleau.  The  forn 
mal  round  of  amusements  in  which  the  exiled  king  and  queen  were 
compelled  to  join  with  absent  and  sorrowful  hearts,  appear  to  have 
occupied,  without  interesting,  Mary  Beatrice.  In  a  letter  to  her  friend, 
madame  Angelique  Priolo,  she  says — 

**  These  six  days  past  have  I  sought  for  a  moment  to  write  to  jrou,  my  dear 
mother^  but  without  being  able  to  fmd  one.  Yesterday  evening,  I  thought  my- 
self sure  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  before  supper,  but  niohsieur  de  Puncbar- 
train"  (a  person  not  to  be  neglected,  certainly,  as  he  was. one  of  the  cabinet  mi- 
ni^ter8  of  Louis  XIV.)  "entered  my  chamber  just  as  1  would  have  finished  my 
letter  to  our  moUier,  and  prevented  me.  I  strive  to  do  my  duty  here  towards 
God  and  man,  but  alas!  I  fail  greatly  in  both,  for  in  this  place  there  is  so  much 
di^isipation !  Yet  it  is  certain,  also,  that  I  am  never  so  much  persuaded  of  the 
littlenesses  and  vanities  of  this  world  as  when  1  am  in  the  midst  of  its  grandeurs 
and  its  great  appearances. 

**I  shall  complete  my  thirty-seventh  year  to-morrow.  Pray  to  God,  my  dear 
mother,  that  I  may  not  spend  another  witliout  serving  aad  loving  him  with  alt 
my  heart." 

In  conclusion,  she  says — 

"  I  do  not  know,  as  yet,  when  I  shall  go  from  hence,  but  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  one  day  next  week.  1  am,  as  usual,  always  too  well  treated  by  the  king  and 
every  one  else  here." 

That  minute  court-chronicler,  Dangeau,  gives  these  particulars  of  a 
visit  paid  by  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord  to  the  French  court  at  Ver^ 
Bailies,  November  the  9th:'  ^'The  king  and  queen  of  England  came  hert 
at  three  o^clock.  The  king  (Louis  XIV.)  walked  with  them  to  his  new 
<i>untains  and  his  cascade.    They  were  a  long  time  with  the  king.    Whei 

*  Dangeau 's  Memoirs 
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he  returned  to  niadame  Maintenon,  the  queen  sat  down  to  cards.  Louii 
mlway?  delighted  to  make  her  play,  but  she  generally  quitted  her  cards 
soon  after,  under  the  excuse  of  going  to  prayers.  VVheu  the  suppei 
was  announced,  the  king  took  both  her  and  the  king,  her  husband,  and 
placed  them  at  his  own  table.  The  dauphin  had  another  table.  The 
queen  was  only  attended  by  four  ladies,  who  were  the  duchess  of  Ber^ 
wick,  the  duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  and  the  ladies  Almonde  and  Bulkeley 
When  they  rose  from  table,  the  king  and  queen  of  England  returned  to 
Si.  GeriJiainij."  Lady  Tyrconnel  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  queen; 
she  was  not  altogether  so  trustworthy  as  her  husband  ;  her  chief  error 
was  not  in  intention,  but  a  habit  of  scribbling  news  incessantly  to  her 
treacherous  sister,  lady  Marlborough.  The  exiled  queen  had,  as  she 
expressed  herself  in  her  letter,  a  friendship  for  Tyrconnel,  and  an  un- 
shaken reliance  on  his  fidelity  to  king  James,  which  be  had  proved, 
through  good  report  and  ill  report,  to  the  liour  of  his  death. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Powel  at  St.  Germains,  in  January,  1696,  charged 
with  urgent  letters  and  messages  from  a  strong  party  of  the  open  adhe- 
rents and  secret  correspondents  of  king  James  in  London,  entreating  him 
to  make  a  descent  in  England  without  c^lay,  rekindled  a  fever  of  hope 
in  the  hearts  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen.  The  representations  made 
to  them  of  the  unpopularity  of  William,  the  miseries  caused  by  excessive 
taxation,  a  debased  currency,  and  the  decay  of  commerce  and  trade,  in- 
duced them  to  believe  that  the  people  were  eager  to  welcome  their  old 
mastor,  not  only  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  but  as  their  deliverer  from 
the  miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke.'  Louis  XIV.  entered  into  measures  for 
assisting  James  in  this  new  enterprise  with  apparent  heartiness.  Ber- 
wick, whose  military  talents  and  chivalric  character  had  won  for  him  in 
France  the  surname  of  the  British  Dunois,  was  to  take  command  of  the 
facobite  insurgents:  12,000  men,  whom  they  had  required  to  assist 
them,  were  already  on  their  march  to  Calais,  and  all  things  promised 
fair.  On  the  28th  of  February,  James  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, in  the  confident  belief  that  their  next  meeting  would  be  at  White- 
hall. James  had  been  assured  by  his  friends  in  England,  that  if  he  would 
adventure  a  descent,  he  would  regain  his  crown  without  a  contest.  Un- 
rbrtunately,  Powel,  the  secret  agent,  who  brought  this  earnest  invitation 
to  his  old  master,  had  not  explained  the  intentions  of  the  Jacobite  asso-> 
ciation  with  sufficient  perspicuity.  In  the  first  conversation  he  had  wiib 
bis  majesty,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  he  was  so  eager  for  something 
to  be  attempted,  and  talked  with  so  much  ardour,  that  both  James  and 
Mary  Beatrice  imagined  that  the  rising  would  take  place  directly  it  was 
known  that  the  king  was  ready  to  embark.  But,  in  reality,  they  ex« 
pected  for  him  to  land  first  with  the  12,000  men,  which  was  to  he  the 
signal  for  a  general  revolt  from  William.  The  mistake  was  fatal  to  the 
project.  Louis  was  willing  to  lead  his  troops  and  transports  to  assist  an 
insarrection,  but  his  ministers  persuaded  htm  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
ri«k  theiB  on  the  chance  of  exciting  one.  The  fleet  and  troops  were  in 
readiness  at  Calais  when  James  arrived  there,  but  were  not  permitted  in 

>  Stuart  Paperd,  in  Macpherson.     Life  of  Jamas  U.     Jtmrnal 
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Stir  from  thence  till  certain  news  of  a  rising  in  England  should  be  re 
ceived.'    The  design  of  sir  George  Barclay,  and  a  party  of  desperate  per 
sons  attached  to  the  Jacobite  party,  to  precipitate  matters  by  the  wild 
project  of  a  personal  attacic  on  king  William  in  the  midst  of  his  guards 
did  the  utmost  mischief  to  Jameses  cause,  though  he  had  alwn3's  for* 
bidden  any  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  rival,  except  in  the  battle-field. 

Meantime,  the  fleet  of  French  transports  that  should  have  conveyedi 
James  and  his  auxiliaries  to  the  sliores  of  England,  were  shattered  by  » 
violent  storm,  which  wrecked  many  of  them  on  their  own  coast'  la 
short,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  exiled  line  of  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  winds,  waves, 
and  unforeseen  contingencies,  appeared  to  be  arrayed  in  opposilion^  as 
if  an  immutable  decree  of  Heaven  forbade  it.  James  retired  to  Boulogne 
on  the  23d  of  March,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  till  some- 
thing decisive  should  take  place.  The  state  of  his  faithful  consort's 
mind,  meantime,  will  be  best  explained  in  one  of  her  confidential  letters 
to  her  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  to  whom,  as  usual,  she  applies  for  sym- 
pathy and  spiritual  consolation  in  her  trouble.  ^^  If  you  could  imagine, 
my  dear  mother,"  she  says,  *••  t^  what  a  degree  I  have  been  overpowered 
with  grief  and  business  since  I  quitted  you,  your  kind  heart  would  have 
compassion  on  mine,  which  is  more  broken  and  discouraged  than  it  has 
ever  been,  although  for  two  or  three  days  I  appear  to  begin  to  recover  a 
little  more  fortitude,  or  rather,  to  submit  with  less  pain  to  the  good  plea- 
sure of  God,  who  does  all  that  pleases  him  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
whom  no  one  can  resist ;  but  if  we  had  the  power,  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  you  or  I,  far  less  my  good  king,  would  wish  to  do  it.  No,  no, 
my  dear  mother,  God  is  a  master  absolute  and  infinitely  wise,  and  all 
that  he  does  is  good.  Let  him,  then,  be  praised  for  ever,  by  you  and  by 
me,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places." 

After  lamenting  that  her  heart  does  not  sufficiently  accord  with  the 
language  of  her  pen  in  these  sentiments,  and  entreating  her  friend  to 
pray  for  her,  that  she  may  become  more  perfect  in  tlie  pious  duty  of  re- 
signation, she  goes  on  to  say  :  ^^The  king  is  still  at  Calais,  or,  perhaps, 
now  at  Boulogne ;  as  long  as  he  remains  there,  he  must  have  some  hope 
I  will  tell  you  more  about  it  when  I  see  you,  which  will  be  Saturday 
next,  if  it  please  God."'  Her  majesty  concludes  with  these  word?: 
^*  Offer  many  regards  on  my  part  to  our  dear  mother,  to  whom  I  cannot 
write,  for  I  have  written  all  this  morning  to  the  king,  and  1  can  do  no 
more;  but  the  desire  I  had  to  write  to  you  has  made  me  make  this 
effiiri." 

This  letter,  though  with  no  other  date  than  ^^  St.  Germain.<t,  this  Tues- 
day," was  written  before  Lady  day,  as  the  queen  asks  her  cloistered  friend 
if  she  intends  to  communicate  preparatory  to  that  festival  of  their  church. 
So  early  after  the  departure  of  her  unfortunate  lord,  did  Mary  Beatrice 
begin  to  despond,  and  with  reason,  as  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
on  which  he  had  left  St.  Germains.     The  discovery  of  Barclay'^  insane 

'Journal  of  James  II.    Life.    Macpherson.  "Macpherfon,    Dalrympio 
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plot  against  William^s  life^  broke  the  measures  that  Jameses  more  rational 
adheren^fl  had  concocted  for  a  revolt,  connected  with  the  landing  of  their 
old  master,  provided  he  were  backed  by  the  promised  aid  of  the  twelv 
thousand  auxiliaries  from  France. 

AH  the  business  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains  was  directed  by  Mary 
Beatrice  at  this  anxious  period,  which  involved  constant  correspondence 
and  meetings  between  her  and  the  French  ministers.'  Early  in  April, 
she  had  a  long  interview  with  Louis  XIV.  at  Marli,  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour of  prevailing  upon  him  to  allow  his  troops  to  accompany  king 
Jametf  to  England.  Louis  was  inflexible  on  this  point,  and  she  had  the 
mortification  of  communicating  the  ill  success  of  her  negotiation  to  her 
husband.  Calais  was,  meantime,  bombarded  by  the  English  fleet  junder 
Russell,  who  stood  so  far  committed  by  the  confessions  of  some  of  the 
confederates  in  the  late  plot,  that  he  was  compelled  to  perform  the  duty 
of  the  post  he  held,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  late  master. 
James  was  anxious  still  to  linger  on  the  coast ;  but  the  French  cabinet 
having  destined  the  troops  for  service  elsewhere,  Louis  signified  his  wish 
that  his  royal  kinsman  should  return  to  St.  Germains.'  Mary  Beatrice 
once  more  sought,  by  her  personal  influence  with  Louis,  to  avert  mea- 
sures so  entirely  ruinous  to  their  cause,  but  her  solicitations  were  fruit- 
less. James  returned  to  St.  Germains  in  a  desponding  state  of  mind, 
with  the  mortifying  conviction  that  no  effectual  assistance  would  evei 
be  derived  from  the  selfish  policy  of  the  French  cabinet.'  The  devoted 
love  and  soothing  tenderness  of  his  queen,  mitigated  the  pain  he  felt  at 
the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  hopes ;  and  he  resigned  himself,  with 
uncomplaining  patience,  to  the  will  of  God.  The  most  poignant  distress 
was  felt  by  Mary  Beatrice  at  the  executions  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  denunciation  of  their  unfortunate  adherents.  In  one  of 
her  letters  to  her  Chaillot  correspondent,  she  says,  *' There  have  been 
three  more  men  hanged  in  England,  making  eight  in  all,  and  two  more 
are  under  sentence.  Nothing  can  be  sadder  than  the  news  we  hear  from 
that  country,  though  we  hear  but  little,  and  that  very  rarely." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  crown  of  Poland  courted  the  acceptance 
of  James  II.,  but  he  firmly  declined  it.  ^^  Ambition,"  he  said,  ^  had  no 
place  in  his  heart;  he  considered  that  the  covenant  which  bound  him  to 
his  subjects  was  indissoluble,  and  that  he  could  not* accept  the  allrgiance 
of  another  nation,  without  violating  his  duties  to  his  own.  England  had 
rejected  him,  but  she  was  still  too  dear  to  him  to  be  resigned.  He  would 
hold  himself,  till  death,  free  to  return  to  his  own  realm,  if  his  people 
chose  to  unite  in  recalling  him."^  Mary  Beatrice  applauded  his  deci- 
sion, though  urged  by  Louis  XIV.  to  persuade  her  lord  to  avail  hinrself 
of  so  honourable  a  retreat  from  the  hopeless  contest  for  the  recovei^'  jf 
bis  dominions. 

The  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Perth  to  the  important  office  of  go- 
vernor to  the  young  prince,  her  son,  then  about  eight  years  old,  is  tbuf 
ionounced  by  the  royal  motiier  to  her  friend,  madame  Priolo : 

>  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  in  Macpherson. 
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■ 

"July  23 
*'The  king  has  named,  this  morning,  mjiord  Perth  governor  of  my  8on«  ana 
we  are  going  to  put  him  into  his  hands.  This  is  a  great  matter  achieved  for  me, 
and  I  hope  that  God  will  bless  the  choice  we  have  made,  aAer  having  prayed 
for  more  than  a  year,  that  God  would  inspire  us  to  do  it  well.  Tell  this  to  our 
dear  mother  from  mc,  for  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  her.  Her  prayers,  with 
yours  and  those  of  our  dear  sifters,  have  had  a  great  ^art  in  this  eieciion,  which 
I  believe  will  be  agreeable  to  Go<tf  for  he  is  a  holy  man,  and  of  disiinguisbe<* 
merit,  as  well  as  of  high  rank.  I  am  content  to  have  my  son  in  his  hands,  not 
knowing  any  one  b.etter.  But  I  have  placed  him,  above  all  and  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  hands  of  God,  who  in  his  mercy  will  have  care  of  bira,  and  give  us  gxaoa 
to  bring  him  up  in  his  fear  and  in  his  love."  * 

In  the  same  letter,  her  majesty  says : 

**  We  are  all  in  good  health  here.  We  bad  yesterday  a  visit  from  the  king 
(c  f  France),  and  the  day  before,  from  madame  de  Maintenon.  We  go  to-morrow 
to  St.  Cloud,  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  baptism  of  mademoieelle  de  Chartres." 

Mary  Beatrice  was  godmother  to  the  infant.  The  ceremonial,  which 
was  very  splendid,  took  place  at  St.  Cloud,  in  ihe  presence  of  king  James 
and  all  the  foreign  ambassabors,  as  well  as  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  blood.  After  they  had  promenaded  for  some  time  in  the  apartments, 
the  king  gave  his  hand  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  led  her  to  the  cha- 
pel, where  they  both  held  the  little  princess  at  the  font.^ 

Although,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  (he  word,  a  great  friendship 
might  be  said  to  subsist  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  madame  de  Mainte- 
non, there  were  times  when,  like  most  persons  who  have  been  raised  by 
fortune  immeasurably  above  their  natural  level,  the  wiilow  of  Scarron 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  the  consort  of  James  II.  feel  how  much 
more  there  is  in  the  power  of  royalty  than  the  name.  The  fallen  queen 
complains,  in  one  of  her  letters,  of  the  want  of  sympathy  exhibited  by 
this  lady  on  a  subject  which  seems  to  have  given  her  great  pain.  ^  You 
will  be  surprised,"  she  says  to  her  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  ^^and  per 
haps  troubled,  at  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  in  regard  to  thai 
which  cost  me  so  much  to  tell  that  person  to  whom  I  opened  my  heart 
thereupon,  she  not  having  thought  proper  so  much  as  to  open  her  mouth 
about  it  the  other  day,  though  I  was  a  good  half  hour  alone  with  her.  J 
declare  to  you  that  I  am  astonisshed  at  it,  and  humiliated.  However,  1 
do  not  believe  that  1  am  quite  humble  enough  to  speak  to  her  about  it  a 
second  time,  whatever  inconvenience  J  may  sufller.  There  is  no  order 
come  from  Rome,  as  yet,  regarding  our  poor,"  continues  the  unfortunate 
queen ;  ^^  on  the  contrary,  the  pope  has  been  very  ill,  and  I  believe  h« 
will  die  before  they  are  given ;  so  that,  yesterday,  we  came  to  the  rei»o- 
lution  to  sell  some  jewels  to  pay  the  pensions  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  it  follows  that  we  must  do  the  same  for  every  month,  unless 
that  we  get  other  assistance,  and  of  that  ]  see  no  appearance.  I  conjure 
vob,  my  dear  moifier,  not  to  afflict  yourself  at  all  this.  For  myself,  I 
assure  am  more  astonished  than  grieved.'^  This  observation  refers  to 
the  slight  the  unfortunate  queen  had  received  from  nmdmmt  de  ■■■► 
tenon,  to  whom  her  application  had  apparently  been  made  in  behalf  oC 
the  sufiering  adherents  of  king  James.    ^  And  in  respect  to  our  poori** 

'  Archives  au  Royaiime  de  France.  '  Dangeaii. 
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continues  she,  "  I  never  shall  consider  that  I  have  done  my  duty  till  1 
have  given  all  I  have ;  for  it  will  not  be  till  then  that  I  can  say,  with 
truth,  that  nothing  remains  to  me,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
more." 

Mary  Beatrice  was  as  good  as  her  word ;  by  degrees,  she  sacrificed 
every  ornament  she  had  in  the  world  for"  the  relief  of  the  unfortunata 
British  emigrants.  The  following  interesting  testimony  is  given  of  her 
conduct  by  an  impartial  witness,  madame  de  Brinon,  in  a  letter  to  her 
ciriend  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover.  "  The  queen  of  England,"  says  this 
Isdy,  ^  is  scarcely  less  than  saintly ;  and  in  truth  it  is  a  happiness  to  see 
her  as  she  is,  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes.  A  lady  of  her  court  told 
me  '  that  she  deprived  herself  of  everything,  in  order  to  support  the  poor 
English  who  had  followed  the  king  to  St.  Gerraains.'  She  has  been 
known  to  take  out  the  diamond  studs  from  her  manchettes  (cufTs),  and 
send  them  to  be  sold.  And  she  says,  when  she  does  these  charitable 
actions,  ^  That  it  is  Mcell  for  her  to  despoil  herself  of  such  things  to  assist 
others.'  Is  it  possible  that  the  confederate  princes  cannot  open  their 
eyes  to  the  real  merit  and  innocence  of  these  oppressed  and  calumniate!^ 
majesties?  Can  they  forget  them  when  a  general  peace  is  made  ?'  I  al- 
ways speak  to  you,  dear  electress,"  pursues  the  correspondent  of  the 
generous  princess,  on  whom  the  British  parliament  had  settled  the  suc- 
cession of  this  realm,  ^^  with  the  frankness  due  to  our  friendship.  I  tell 
you  my  thoughts  as  they  arise  in  my  heart,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
your  serene  highness  thinks  like  me."  Sophia  of  Hanover  was  of  a  very 
difierent  spirit  from  the  daughters  of  James  II.  She  always  had  the 
magnanimity  to  acknowledge  his  good  qualities  and  those  of  his  faithful 
consort,  and  lamented  their  misfortunes,  though  she  accepted  with  grati- 
tude the  distinction  offered  to  her  and  her  descendants  by  a  free  people; 
but  she  scorned  to  avail  herself  of  the  base  weapons  of  falsehood  or 
treachery,  or  to  derive  her  title  from  any  other  source  than  the  choice 
of.protestant  England.  In  a  preceding  section  of  the  same  letter,  madame 
Brinon  speaks  of  James  II.,  with  whom  she  had  recently  been  con- 
versing. *'  He  suflers,"  she  says,  '*  not  only  like  a  saint,  but  with  the 
dignity  of  a  king.  The  loss  of  his  kingdoms  he  believes  will  be  well 
exchanged  for  Heaven.  He  reminded  me  often  that  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did,  after  his  arrival  in  France,  was  to  go  to  see  madame  de 
Maubisson."  ' 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  French  finances  compelled  Louis  XIV^ 
who  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the  powerful  Anglo* 
Germanic,  Spanish,  and  Italian  league,  to  entertain  proposals  for  a  gene- 
ral peace.  The  deliberations  of  the  congress  which  met  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Ryswick,  in  the  year  1697,  were  painfully  interesting  to  James 
and  his  queen,  since  the  recognition  of  WilliamV  title  of  king  of  Gipat 

*MS.  Collection  of  George  IV.     Recueil  de  Pieces,  Brit.  Museum,  4^,  a.     Ma 
damo  de  B  inon  to  the  electress  Sophia,  Feb.  2*2,  1697,  dated  from  Maubisson. 

•The  elder  sister  of  the  electress  Sophia,  who  had  given  up  all  her  hopes  «>f 
the  Engli&'i  succession  to  become  a  catholic  abbess.  She  was  a  great  ari'iM, 
"9^d  her  portraits  bear  a  high  price,?  says  Grainger,  "not  as  princess,  but  aj 
paintiesa." 
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Britain  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  leading  articles.  Louis,  howevet,  in 
aisled  on  the  payment  of  the  dower  settled  by  parliament  on  Jameses 
queen,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  treaty.  Mary  Beatrice  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  this  provision ;  her  conduct  as  wife,  queen,  and 
woman  had  been  irreproachable.  She  had  brought  a  portion  of  400,000 
crowns  to  her  husband,  whose  private  property  had  been  seized  by  Wil- 
liam. Her  claims  on  the  revenue  of  a  queen-consort  rested  on  the  three- 
fold basis  of  national  faith,  national  justice,  and  national  custom.  When 
it  was  objected  that  James  was  no  longer  the  sovereign  of  England,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  France  proposed  to  treat  her  claims  in  the  same  Plan- 
ner as  if  her  royal  husband  were  actually,  as  well  as  politically,  defunct 
and  that  she  should  receive  the  provision  of  a  queen-dowager  of  Great 
Britain.  So  completely  was  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  customs  regard- 
ing the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of  the  queens  of  England  in  her  favour, 
that  we  have  the  precedent  of  Edward  IV.  extorting  from  his  prisoner, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  widow  of  a  prince  whose  title  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge, a  solemn  renunciation  to  her  dower  as  queen  of  England,  before 
^  he  could  appropriate  her  settlement  to  his  own  use. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  claim^s  of  Mary  of  Modena  infinitely  per^ 
plexed  her  gracious  nephew's  cabinet,  who  met  this  question  in  the  fol- 
lowing pettifogging  mode  of  discussion,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  their  un- 
derstrappers, sir  .Joseph  Williamson,  whose  style  is  worthy  of  his  era: 

**Aiid  as  to  the  late  king  Jame$'»  queen's  jointure^  which  the  Frencli  ttidc  hard 
upon  to  be  made  good,  it  i^  a  point  of  tlmt  deli^'acy  that  we  are  not  willing,  hith- 
erto, to  entertain  it  as  any  niaiter  of  our  present  business.  If  she  have  by  law 
a  right,  she  be  to  enjoy  i/;  *  if  not,  we  are  not  here  empowered  to  stipulate  any- 
thing for  her.  And  >o  we  endeavour  to  stave  it  off  from  being  received  as  any 
part  of  what  we  are  here  to  negotiate.  However,  it  seems  to  be  of  use,  if  Mr. 
Secretary'  can  do  it,  without  noise  or  observation,  to  get  an  account  of  all  that 
matter,  how  it  now  stands,  and  wliat  settlements  were  made  by  the  marriage 
articles,  if  any;  what,  of  any  kind,  have  been  made  on  her,  and  how  far,  accord* 
ing  as  the  law  now  stands,  those  that  have  been  made  will  take^ 

These  inquiries  were  not  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  justice  to- 
wards the  rightful  owner  of  the  said  jointure,  but  in  order  that  a  flaw 
might  be  picked  in  the  settlement,  as  this  righteous  Daniel  subjoins: 

**A  private  knowledge  of  this,  if  we  could  get  it  in  time,  might  be  of  good  help 
to  us  to  stave  off  the  point,  which,  as  we  think,  cannot  so  much  as  be  openly 
treated  on  by  any  of  us,  without  inconveniences  that  will  follow." 

**  Memorial  cokckrninq  the  Appanage  op  the  Quern  of  Great  Britaiii.' 

"October,  1096. 
**  According  to  the  most  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  England,  which  are  stiH 
m  force,  queens  Cave  their  full  right  and  power  in  their  own  persona,  their  es* 
jates  anil   revenues,  independently  of  the  kings  their  husbands,  by  virtue  of 

'  So  in  the  original.  The  letter  is  published  in  Coxe's  Correspondence  of  tlM 
Duke  of  Shrew.-bury,  pp.  301,  302. 

•M*.  Secretary  Vernon,  who  about  this  time  talked,  according  to  the  letter  ol 
lis  patron,  the  Duke  of  bhrew^bury,  of  filling  his  pockets  with  stones,  and  jiunp' 
ing  into  the  Thames,  in  imitation  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor  in  office,  the  fot 
•t  fir  William  Temple. 

*  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers      Nairne^s  Papers,  vol.  it.,  No.  40. 
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irbich  they  have  alwnys  had  oflSeers  of  their  revenurs,  who  depen-tod  entirely 
•n  them,  and  all  their  acts  have  been  valid,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  kingf 
their  husbands." 

'**  As  the  queen  of  England,  (Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,)  brought  a  very  coa 
tiderable  sum  as  her  portion  at  her  marriage,  the  king,  her  husband  (on  his  ao> 
pesj^ion  to  the  crown)  thought  it  was  reasonable  for  hiln  to  make  an  establish- 
ment of  fiAy  thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  annual  revenue,  on  her.  which  was 
|«saed  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  acts  of 
l^arlkiment  which  have  not  been  repealed  to  this  day;  insoAiuch,  that  the  queen 
has  an  incontestable  right  to  all  the  arrears  of  this  revenue,  which  are  due  sicoe- 
phe  leA  England,  as  wen  as  lo  those  which  shall  be  due  hereafter.  Her  ma^ 
jesty  only  asks  this  simply  and  purely  as  a  private  debt,  which  is  incontestably 
due  to  herself,  and  of  which  she  only  sets  forth  a  state  (ment),  lest  it  should  l*e 
tinknowu  to  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  her  justice." 

The  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  the  last  clause  of  the  poor  queen's 
plea  deserved  to  be  met  with  more  candour  and  justice  than  are  percep- 
tible m  the  official  Williamson's  despatches  before  quoted. 

While  this  matter  was  in  debate,  Louis  XIV.  treated  James  and  JVfary 
Beat,  ice  with  the  most  scrupulous  personal  attention.  William  required 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  shelter  at  St.  Germains,  and,  hi- 
deed,  driven  from  France  altogether;  but  to  this  Liouis  would  not  cou« 
sent.  He  invited  them  to  assist  at  the  nuptials  of  his  grandson  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  with  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  which  were  solemnized  at  Pon- 
tainebleau,  September  the  7th.  The  bride  was  nearly  related  to  Mary 
Beatrice  on  the  father's  side,  and  her  mother,  being  the  daughter  of  Hen- 
rietta, duchess  of  Orleans,  was  a  niece  of  James  H.,  whose  connexion 
with  the  royal  family  of  France  was  consequently  much  strengthened 
by  this  alliance.  The  exiled  king  and  queen  were  given  the  place  of 
honour  as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  guests  at  this  marriage,  and 
Mary  Beatrice  was  seated  between  Louis  XIV.  and  her  husband,  at  the 
nuptial  banquet.  When  suppe:  was  over,  the  two  kings  withdrew,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  gentlemen,  and  the  queen  honoured  the  bride  by  assist- 
ing at  her  couchee^  and  presenting  her  robe  de  nuit.  James  attended,  in 
like  manner,  on  the  bridegroom,  whom  he  led  into  the  bridal  chamber. 
The  queen,  who  had  retired  with  her  ladies  while  his  royal  highness  got 
into  bed,  re-entered  and  bade  him  and  the  bride  good  night,  according 
to  the  ceremonfous  etiquette  of  the  court  of  France.' 

It  was  observed  that  madame  de  Maintenon  only  appeared  twice,  and 
then  stayed  scarcely  half  an  hour;  for  on  this  occasion  of  high  and 
Rtately  ceremony,  her  doubtful  rank  was  not  r(  cognised,  and  she  was 
forced  to  sit  behind  the  seat  of  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  the 
leading  lady  at  the  court  of  France.  The  queen  again  visited  Louis  XIV. 
at  the  Trianon,  with  all  her  coul-t,  as  he  gave  a  grand  festival  there  on 
the  17th  of  September,  and  again  was  Maintenon  forced  to  retreat  into 
her  original  insignificance.' 

Unfortunately,  the  courier  who  brought  the  news  that  the  peace  ot 
Ryswick,  whereby  Louis  XIV.  recognised  William  of  Orange  as  King 
of  Great  Britain,  was  signed,  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  at  the  same  time 
ifl  the  exiled  king  and  queen.    Louis  XIV.  had,  with  peculiar  delicacv 

« St  Simon,  voL  ii.  ■  Ibid. 
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told  his  minister  Torcy,  that  whatever  expresses  arrived,  or  howevei 
urgent  the  news  might  be,  the  peace  was  not  to  be  mentioned  if  he  wen 
in  company  with  the  king  or  queen  of  England,  and  he  would  not  sofief 
the  least  sign  of  rejoicing  to  take  place,  or  the  musicians  of  his  palace 
to  play  or  sing  any  songs,  in  celebration  of  the  peace,  till  their  majestiet 
and  their  wfiole  court  had  returned  to  St  Germains.' 

The  affectionate  sympathy  and  kindness  of  Louis  did  much  to  soothe 
the  pain  his  political  conduct  had  caused  to  his  unhappy  guests.  They 
were  too  just  to  impute  that  to  him  as  a  fault,  which  was  the  result  of 
dire  necessity,  and  they  had  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge  his  bene- 
fits,  instead  of  reflecting  on  him  for  the  present  extinction  of  their  hopes. 
*'  We  are,  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  satisfied  with  your  great  king," 
writes  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friend,  madame  Priolo.  ^  He  was  beside 
himself  to  see  us  arrive  at  Fontainebleau  at  the  same  time  with  the  cou- 
rier who  brought  the  news  of  the  peace,  and  he  testifies  much  friendship, 
pity,  and  even  sorrow  for  us.  He  had  no  power  to  act  otherwise  in  this 
matter.  In  other  things  there  is  no  alteration.  Our  residence  at  St 
Germains  appears  fixed,  from  what  he  has  told  us :  I  say  that  it  appears, 
for  in  truth,  after  all  that  we  see,  bow  can  we  believe  that  anything  is 
sure  in  this  world  ?' 

^  I  have  the  promise  of  the  king  (Louis)  that  I  shall  be  given  my 
dower,  and  1  have  entreated  him  to  be  pleased  to  take  upon  himself  the 
payments  for  me.''  In  other  words,  for  him  to  become  the  roediuoi 
through  which  the  money  was  to  be  transmitted  by  William  and  re- 
ceived by  the  consort  of  James.  "  For,"  pursues  she,  her  lofty  spirit 
rising  above  the  exigencies  of  her  circumstances,  ^*  I  will  demand  nothing, 
nor  receive  aught  from  any  other  than  from  him,  to  whom  I  will  owe 
entirely  and  solely  the  obligation."  Louis  having  insisted  on  the  article 
of  the  treaty,  which  secured  it  to  her  as  a  sine  qua  natL,  William  signed 
it  without  the  slightest  intention  of  ever  fulfilling  the  obligation.  The 
consort  of  his  uncle  might  have  spared  herself  the  trouble  of  arranging 
any  punctilios  of  ceremony  as  to  the  how,  when,  and  where  she  was  to 
receive  her  income  from  William  \  he  scrupled  not  to  deceive  the  British 
nation,  at  the  same  time  that  he  defrauded  his  aunt,  by  charging  the  an- 
nual sum  of  50,000/.  to  that  account,  and  applying  it  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. Mary  Beatrice,  after  thus  unburthening  her  mind  of  the  subject 
that  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  experienced  a  sudden  mis^giving 
that  she  was  acting  with  some  degree  of  rashness,  for  she  says,  ^^  I  have 
been  drawn  on,  without  intending  it,  to  enter  into  this  matter,  and  not 
mowing  what  I  may  have  said,  I  entreat  you  to  burn  my  letter."* 

Is  it  not  sufficient  comment  on  the  imprudence  of  which  this  princess 
was  habituailv  guilty,  in  writing  long  confidential  letters,  on  the  most 
important  subjects  of  her  own  and  her  unfortunate  consort's  private  affairs, 
and  afterwards  those  of  her  son,  to  her  spiritual  friends  at  Chaillot,  to  say 
that  her  request  was  not  complied  with  ? — and  this  and  many  other  speci* 

'  bt.  Simon,  vol.  ii. 

*  Autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Franci 
'  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  madame  Pholo,  Arch'.ves  au  Ha^ 
aum^  de  France. 
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mens  of  her  autograph  correspondence  with  these  ladies  is  in  existence 
to  this  day. 

Her  letters  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  the  consort  of  Midas  was 
not  the  only  queen  in  the  world  who  felt  an  irresistible  necessity  to 
whisper  her  lord's  secrets  in  a  quarter  where  she  flattered  herself  that 
they  would  be  kept  from  the  world.  The  holy  sister  had  as  little  appear- 
ance of  being  a  dangerous  confidant  as  the  tharsh  ditch  in  that  memorable 
tale ;  but  without  accusing  her  of  bad  intentions,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  she  was  no  more  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret  than  her  royal  friend. 
She  went  not  abroad  to  reveal  that  rash  confidence  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  convent  of  Chaillot  was  the  resort  of  busy  and 
intriguing  ecclesiastics.  William  and  his  ambassador,  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, had  several  priests  in  their  pay,'  and  that  such  men  would  suc« 
ceed  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  exiled  queen  of  England^s  correspondence 
with  her  beloved  friends  at  Chaillot,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  especially 
when  letters,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  written,  were  preserved, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  writer's  earnest  request  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  a  fact,  no  less  strange  than  true^  that  by  one  of  the  secret  articles 
of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  William  111.  agreed  to  adopt  the  son  of  his 
uncle,  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  d'E^te,  as  his  successor  to  the  British 
crown,  provided  James  would  acquiesce  in  that  arrangement,  and  leave 
him  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  disputed  realm  for  tiie  term  of  his 
natural  life.'  William  was  at  that  time  labouring  under  a  complication 
of  mortal  maladies,  and  it  was  expected  by  those  about  him,  that  ho 
would  precede  his  unfortunate  father-in-law  to  the  tomb.  One  of  his 
great  eulogists,  Dalrympie,  calls  his  proffered  adoption  of  his  disinherited 
cousin,  "an  intended  piece  of  generosity  towards  the  exiled  family."  It 
is  doubtful,  from  the  tliorough  apathy  of  William's  character,  whether  ht 
were  suflicientiy  under  the  influence  of  conscience,  to  intend  the  posthu 
mous  restitution  of  the  crown  to  the  legitimate  heir  as  an  act  of  tardy 
justice.  There  can  be  no  donbt  but  that  he  would  have  been  glad,  under 
any  pretence,  to  get  the  young  prince  into  his  own  hands,  by  which 
means  he  would  have  held  him  as  a  hostage  against  his  own  father,  and 
at  the  same  time  kept  Anne  and  her  party  in  check  as  long  as  he  lived, 
leavi'.ig  them  to  fight  the  matter  out  after  his  death.  The  proposition 
contained  in  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  falseness  of  the  imputation'' 
William  had  attempted  to  throw  on  the  birth  of  the  son  of  James  anj 
Hary  Beatrice,'  and  had  they  possessed  the  slightest  portion  of  political 

■Reports  of  the  earl  of  Manchester. 

•  Journal  of  James  II.     Treaty  of  Ryswick, 

■It  will  be  remembered  that  Willmm  had,  in  the  year  1688,  not  only  suborned 
the  pens  of  tlisnffected  iampoonerd  to  accuse  Mary  Beatrice  of  feigning  a  f  re^- 
nancy,  but  had  openly,  in  his  manifesto,  when  he  first  landed  in  England,  called 
the  birth  of  the  prince,  her  son,  in  qnestion.  One  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  him 
for  his- coming  over  with  a  foreign  army,  was  to  cause,  as  ho  said,  inquiry  to  bo 
made  by  parliament  into  the  birth  of  a  supposed  prince  of  Wales.  This  inquiry 
he  never  made.  "He  dared  not,"  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  »* enter  into  the 
question,  well  knowing  that  no  prince  ever  came  into  the  world  in  the  presence 
•f  so  many  witnesses.  I  spealc,^*  continues  he.  "from  full  knowledge  of  th«i 
bets,  for  I  was  present;  and,  notwithstanding  uiy  respect  and  my  devoticii  tfl 
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wisdom,  they  would  have  entered  into  a  corre^ondence  with  Willian 
;>n  the  subject,  for  the  sake  of  exposing  his  duplicity  to  the  people  of 
England,  and  the  little  respect  he  paid  to  the  act  of  parliament  which 
had  settled  the  succession  on  theprincess  Anne  and  her  children.  When^ 
however,  the  project  was  communicated  iq  James,  Mary  Beatrice,  who 
was  present,  before  he  could  speak,  exclaimed  with  the  natural  impetu- 
osity of  her  sex  and  character,  '*  1  would  rather  see  my  son,  dear  as  he 
is  to  me,  dead  at  my  feet,  than  allow  him  to  become  a  party  to  his  royal 
father^s  injuries."'  James  said,  ^^  that  he  could  bear  the  usurpation  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  loss  of  his  crown  with  Christian  patience, 
but  not  that  his  son  should  be  instrumental  to  his  wrongs;"  and  thus 
the  matter  ended.'  James  has  been  accused  of  pride  and  obstinacy  in 
this  business,  but  as  he  has  himself  observed,  he  had  no  security  for  the 
personal  safety  of  his  son,  and  he  had  had  too  many  proofs  of  the  trea- 
chery of  William^s  disposition  to  trust  the  prince  in  his  keeping. 

King  William  had  gained  a  great  point  in  being  recognised  as  king  of 
England  by  the  king  of  France,  but  that  was  n\.i  enough,  he  was  piqued 
at  the  asylum  that  was  afforded  by  that  monarch  to  the  deposed  king 
and  queen  at  St.  Germains.  Tney  were  loo  near  England  to  please  him. 
He  had  laboured,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  to  obtain  their  expulsion 
from  France,  or  at  least  to  distance  them  from  the  court.  Liouis  was  in- 
flexible on  that  point.  The  duke  of  St  Albans,  the  son  of  Charles  II., 
by  Nell  Gwynne,  was  sent  to  make  a  fresh  demand,  when  he  presented 
the  congratulations  of  William  on  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, but  it  was  negatived.  St.  Albans  was  followed  by  William's  favour- 
ite, Portland,  attended  by  a  numerous  suite.  At  the  first  conference  he 
had  with  the  minister  Torcy,  he  renewed  his  demand  that  James  and 
his  family  should  be  chased  from  their  present  abode. 

Torcy  replied,  "  that  his  sovereign's  pleasure  had  been  very  fully  ex- 
pressed at  Ryswick,  that  it  was  his  wish  to  maintain  his  present  amica- 
ble understanding  with  king  William  ;  but  that  another  word  on  the 
subject  of  St.  Germains  would  disturb  it."  Portland  was  treated  with 
all  sorts  of  distinctions  by  the  princes  of  the  bloody  and  was  invited  to 
hunt  with  the  dauphin  several  times  at  Mendon.  One  day,  when  he  had 
come  for  that  purpose,  word  was  brought  to  the  dauphin,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  king  James  to  join  in  the  chase,  on  which  he  requested 
Portland  to  defer  his  sport  till  a  future  occasion.  Portland  quitted  the 
forest  with  some  vexation,  and  returned  to  Paris  with  his  suite.  Port- 
land was  a  great  hunter,  and  he  was  surprised  that  he  received  no  more 
attention  from  the  duke  de  Rochefoulcault  than  common  civility  war- 
ranted. Me  told  him  he  was  desirous  of  hunting  with  the  king's  dogs. 
Rochefoulcault  replied  drily,  ^^that  although  he  had  the  honour  of  beinf 
the  grand  hinusman,  he  had  no  power  to  direct  the  hunts,  as  it  was  the 

the  king,  I  never  could  hnve  lent  a  hand  to  so  detestable  an  action  as  tliat  oi 
wishing  to  intrudnce  a  child  to  take  the  crown  away  from  the  rightful  heii5,and 
aflei  tne  denih  of  the  king  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  have  continued  to  rap- 
|X)rt  the  ini(*rests  of  an  impostor;  neither  honour  nor  conscience  would  havr 
f»»»rr.ntted  nie.'" — Autobiography  of  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
'  Nairne's  Collection  of  Stuart  Papers.  'James's  Journt!. 
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king  of  England  (James)  of  whom  he  took  his  orders.  That  i.e  came 
very  often ;  and  as  he  never  knew  till  the  moment  where  he  would  ordei 
the  rendezvous,  he  must  go  to  attend  his  pleasure *with  great  reverence;* 
and  left  Pordand,  who  was  much  displeased.  What  he  had  replied  wai 
out  of  pure  regard  for  JameSi  who  at  that  time  was  not  well  enough  to 
hunt;  but  he  wished  to  show  Portland,  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
time-serving  nobles,  whom  he  had  been  able  to  attach  to  his  chariot 
wheels.  Portland  resolved  tode|>art;  ajid  before  he  left  Paris,  hinted 
that  the  dower,  which,  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
had  been  secured  to  Mary  Beatrice,  would  never  be  paid  as  long  as  king 
James  persisted  in  remaining  at  St.  Germains.'  It  is  well  known  that  it 
never  was,  this  being  one  of  the  pretences  on  which  it  was  withheld. 
In  order  to  give  his  ambassador  Bentinck  more  influence  with  the  vain« 
glorious  Louis  XIV.,  it  is  said  that  80,000/.  was  expended  by  him.  Pri- 
or, the  poet,  was  secretary  to  the  embassy.  He  saw  the  unfortunate 
James  in  his  exile  a  few  months  before  his  troublous  career  was  brought 
to  a  clos^;  and  in  these  words  he  describes  the  royal  exiles  to  his  mas- 
ter, Halifax :  ^^  The  court  is  gone  to  see  their  monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  a 
cock* horse  at  Compiegne.  I  follow  as  soon  as  my  English  nags  arrive. 
I  faced  old  James  and  all  his  court  the  other  day  at  St.  Cloud.  Vive 
Gillaume!  You  never  saw  such  a  strange  figure,  as  the  old  bully  is 
(James  II.)  lean,  worn,  and  rivelled,  not  unlike  Neale,  the  projector. 
The  queen  (Mary  of  Modena)  looks  very  melancholy,  but  otherwise 
well  enough ;  their  equipages  are  all  very  ragged  and  contemptible.  I 
have  written  to  my  lord  Portland  the  sum  of  several  discourses  I  have 
had  with  M.  de  Lauzun,  or  rather  they  with  me,  about  the  pension 
which  we  were  to  allow  the  queen.  Do  we  intend,  ray  dear  master,  to 
give  her  50,000/.  per  annum,  or  not?  If  we  do  not,  I  (or  rather  my 
lord  Jersey)  should  now  be  furnished  with  some  chicaning  answers 
when  we  are  pressed  on  that  point ;  for  it.  wag  fairly  promised — that  is 
certain."'  Prior,  however  brutally  he  expresses  himself,  was  right  as  to 
fact,  and  parliament  had  actually  granted  tlie  dower,  and  supposed  it  was 
paid ;  ^^  but,"  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  truly  observes,'  ^^  it  never 
found  its  way  further  than  the  pockets  of  William  III." 
In  one  of  her  letters,  without  date,  the  poor  queen  says  : 

*•  I  have  been  sick  a  whole  month,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  four  or  Ato 
days  that  I  can  call  myself  oonvaiesoent ;  even  within  the  last  two  days  I  have 
had  inflaminatioii  in  my  cheek  and  one  t-ide  of  my  throat,  which  has  incommoded 
me;  but  iliat  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  odier  illness  I  have  suffered,  which 
has  pulled  me  down,  and  rendered  me  so  lanj^nid  that  I  am  good  for  nothing. 
In  this  state  it  has  pleased  God  to  allow  me  to  remain  all  tlie  time  I  have  been 
at  Foniainebl  ma.  It  is  by  that  I  have  proved  doubly  the  g(X)dnesc  and  the  pa 
dence  of  the  king,  which  has  exceeded  everyi'ul..g  one  could  imagine.  I  have 
also  been  overwhelmed  with  kindness  by  every  one.  Mun^tieur  and  Madame 
have  surpassed  themselves  in  the  extreme  fricndsihip  they  have  shown  for  me 
which  I  can  never  forget  while  I  live.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  done  ivo 
tiers  with  regard  to  me,  but  that  is  nothing  new  with  her.     Aller  all,  my  deai 

'  Dangeau. 

'  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  p.  265.     Camden  Sooiet| 

*  Conduct,  duchess  of  Marlborough.     Burnet. 
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mother,  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  am  convinced  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  the  present  moment,  that  aii  is  but  vanity.  I  dare  not 
allow  myself  to  i;o  on  writing  to  you  without  reserve,  but  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you,  which  will  be  oezl 
Tuesday,  I  hope."* 

In  another  of  her  letters  to  her  Chaillot  correspondent,  Mary  Beatrice 
Bays, "  A  very  honest  man  died  yesterday,  who  had  been  secretary  ol 
war  for  Ireland.  I'he  king,  my  husband,  loved  him  very  much,  and  he 
is  a  great  loss  to  him.  He  died  in  the  chateau  very  Christianly,  and  at 
a  good  catholic  ought.  I  request  a  de  profundis  from  all  our  sisters,  foi 
the  repose  of  his  soul.  I  send  you  the  English  news,  which  we  have 
received  by  the  usual  way.  Tou  will  see  that  the  parliament  makes 
itself  entirely  the  ruling  power  there.  We  are  all  in  good  health,  God 
be  thanked."* 

One  day,  the  princess  of  Conti  said  to  the  exiled  queen,  **  The  English 
don't  know  what  they  would  be  at.  One  party  is  for  a  republic,  another 
for  a  monarchy."  To  which  her  majesty  made  this  acute  rejoinder, 
^They  have  had  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  a  republic,  ami 
they  are  now  trying  to  establish  it,  under  the  name  of  a  monarchy."* 

Some  little  facts  connected  with  the  domestic  history  and  private  feel- 
ings of  the  royal  exiles  at  St.  Germains,  are  generally  to  be  gathered 
from  the  unaffected  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  spiritual  friend  and 
confidante,  madame  Priolo;  in  one  of  these,  which  is  merely  dated  ^at 
St.  Germains,  this  Saturday  morning,"  she  says — 

**The  king  had  a  little  fever  eight  days  ago,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  only  thai 
it  prevented  him  from  hunting,  and  going  to  Marli.  We  were  there  the  day 
before  yesterday  till  an  hour  af\er  midnight,  to  see  the  young  and  old  dance.  I 
take  very  little  pleasure  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  even  when  it  is  over,  I  feel 
very  much  fatigued."  * 

So  much  for  the  joyless  gaiety  of  formal  court  balls,  which  to  the 
fallen  king  and  queen  of  England,  who,  as  a  matter  of  state  etiquette, 
were  compelled  to  perform  at  least  the  part  of  complacent  specuitors  in 
such  scenes,  while  their  hearts  were  oppressed  with  unutterable  cares 
and  sorrows,  must  have  been  worse  than  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 
Her  majesty,  with  the  fond  simplicity  of  maternal  love,  which  makes 
mothers  in  humbler  life  fancy  that  every  little  incident  or  changr.  tnat 
aflects  their  offspring,  must  be  no  less  interesting  to  their  friends  tijin  to 
themselves,  goes  on  to  communicate  the  following  details  relating  to  her 
children . — 

**My  son  liDf  had  two  great  teeth  torn  out  within  the  Inst  twelve  daysj  they, 
were  very  fast  and  he  bore  it  with  great  resolution.  They  had  caiiMd  him 
much  pain,  and  prevented  liim  from  sleeping." 

*^  My  daughter's  nose  is  still  a  little  black  from  her  fall ;  in  other  respects 
they  are  both  well.  Here  is  an  exact  account  of  the  health  of  all  who  nre  >%' 
to  me." 

The  royal  matron,  whom  nature,  when  forming  her  heart  so  entirely 

'  Archives  au  Royanme  de  France.     Chaillot  'Ibid. 

'  MS.  Memorials  in  (fftto. 

^  Inedited  letters  of  the  queen  of  Janaes  II.,  in  the  Archives  au  Rnymmne  ill 

France. 
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for  the  instincts  of  maternal  and  conjugal  love,  never  intended  for  a 
politician,  now  proceeds  as  a  matter  of  minor  moment,  to  speak  of 
public  affairs,  and  thus  mentions  the  severe  mortification  that  had  re- 
cently been  indicted  on  their  great  adversary,  William  III.,  in  the  di» 
inissal  of  his  Dutch  guards,— 

**In  regard  to  business,  the  parliament  of  England  have  M  had  much  oon> 
plnisance  for  M  le  P.  d'Orange,  for  they  have  deprived  him  ot  his  a«my,  and  he 
has  himself  consented  to  it,  and  passed  the  bill,  seeing  piainly  that  be  had  no 
ather  rei*ource."  *■ 

Mary  Beatrice  passes  briefly  over  the  ai&ir  of  the  Dutch  guards  as  a 
mere  matter  of  personal  mortification  to  the  supplanter  of  her  lord  in  the 
regal  oflice,  not  perceiving  the  importance  of  the  political  crisis  that  had 
been  involved  in  the  question  of  whether  the  Dutch  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land were  to  be  permitted  to  overawe  a  free  people  by  a  foreign  stand* 
ing  army,  paid  with  their  gold.  Tlie  fates  of  Stuart  and  Nassau  were 
then  poised  in  a  balance,  which  William's  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the 
unwelcome  fiat  of  those  who  had  placed  the  regal  garland  on  his 
brow,  would  have  turned  in  favour  of  the  former.  William,  however, 
possessed  a  wisdom  in  which  his  luckless  uncle  was  deficient,  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world.  He  knew  how  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times;  he 
'elt  the  necessity  of  schooling  his  sullen  temper  into  a  reluctant  submis- 
sion, and  kept  his  diadem. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  though  without  any  date  of  the  year,  appears  to  have  been 
written  some  little  time  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  : — 

**  Fontainebleau.  25th  Septembei. 

"I  received  your  last  letter,  my  dearest  mother,  just  as  we  were  starting  from. 
Sl  Germain,  and  could  only  read  your  letter  in  the  coach,  where,  too,  1  read  tha: 
from  sister  Angeiique,  which  you  had  had  copied  in  such  fair  and  good  writing, 
tliat  it  was  really  wonderful.  The  king  and  all  my  Indies  were  charmed  with 
it,  for  I  rea<l  the  whole  of  it  aloud.  We  put  your  basket  of  fruit  into  the  coach, 
and  found  the  contents  so  excellent,  that  we  eat  of  them  several  times  in  the 
course  of  that  day. 

**  Your  own  letter  is  admirable.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  your 
reflections  on  the  cross.  That  cross  follows  me  everywhere,  and  1  have  found 
it  even  here,  having  been  ill  for  three  or  four  days.  My  indisposition  commenced 
with  an  ortlinary  colic,  and  ended  in  a  nephrytique,  occasioned,  M.  Fagon  thinks, 
by  the  viohent  excrcitie  of  hunting,  aAer  having  remained  for  a  lung  time  inactive; 
but,  Gkxl  be  thanked,  it  is  all  over,  and  I  have  been  twice  to  the  chase  since, 
without  sutfcring  any  inconvenience." 

The  abbess  of  Chaillot^s  fine  basket  of  fruit,  which  the  royal  party 
had  such  pleasure  in  discus^ng,  during  their  journey  to  Fontainebleau, 
had  probably  more  to  do  with  her  majesty^s  colic,  than  the  fatigues  of 
the  chase,  which  she  only  followed  in  her  coach,  as  she  expressly 
notices  in  another  letter.  The  devotion  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  this  unfe- 
mininc  amusement,  was  not  among  the  most  amiable  of  her  propensities 
It  was  a  (lession  with  James,  and  almost  the  last  pleasure  in  which  he 
permitted  himself  to  indulge. 

^  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  sister  Angelique  Priolo,  in  the  Arcbive« 
lu  Boyaume. 
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^  Wo  nre  treaie<I  here,  by  the  king  and  all  his  court,  as  in  other  years, '  c:>iid 
hues  Mary  Beatrice,  **and  having  said  that,  I  can  say  no  more,  for  you  know  in 
what  manner  I  have  always  descriUeJ  it.  With  the  permission  of  the  king, we 
liiive  named  Thursday  for  the  day  of  our  departure,  and  to-moriow  we  go  10 
Melun.     I  shall  not  go  to  Lis;  you  can  divine  the  reason. 

•  ••«•» 

"•  It  is  two  days  since  I  commenced  this  letter,  and  I  cannot  finish  it  to-day 
(the  27tli).  I  was  yesterday  at  Melun,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  our 
e:«icrs  there,  and  above  all,  with  their  mother.  They  are  very  good  daughters^ 
they  were  charmed  with  the  king,  my  husband,  whom  I  brought  to  see  them. 

*'  I  am  now  about  to  write  two  words  to  our  mother  on  the  subject  of  the  littte 
Strickland,  who  is  perhaps  dead  at  this  Mme ;  for  Mr.  Arthur  has  sent  word  lo 
her  mother  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  it  is  several  days  since  she  has  had  aoy 
tidings  of  her. 

"Adieu,  my  ever  dear  mother;  I  embrace  yon  with  all  my  heart  at  the  footol 
the  cross.  It  is  there  where  you  will  always  find  me.  I  will  send  you  my  newc 
from  St.  Germains  on  Friday  or  Saturday  next,  if  it  pleases  God,  who  alone 
knows  what  may  happen  between  this  and  then.  Alas!  poor  M.  de  Pompone, 
who  was  so  wt'll  on  Tuesday  lai^t,  died  yesterday  evening.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  tell  you  at  present,  for  in  this  place  they  talk  of  nothing  but  the  chase." 

Endorsed — "2d  letter  of  the  queen,  during  the  extremity  of  our  little  8i«tei, 
Strickland.'"  * 

This  young  lady,  in  whom  the  queen  took  almost  a  maternal  interest, 
was  the  daughter  of  one  of  her  faithful  servants,  who  had  forsaken 
everything  to  follow  her  adverse  fortunes.  '*X»a  petite  Strickland,"  w 
Mary  Beatrice  familiarly  calls  her,  had,  by  the  liveliness  of  her  disp- 
sition,  caused  some  anxiety  to  her  parents  and  the  nuns,  though  it  ap- 
pears from  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  queen,  that  she  died  in  what  was 
considered  an  odour  of  sanctity,  having  received  the  while  veil  of  a  pro- 
bationer frum  the  hand  of  her  royal  mistress — an  honour  of  which  all 
the  ladies  who  destined  themselves  for  a  religious  life  in  that  convent 
were  ambitious. 

In  the  November  of  1699,  Mary  Beatrice  was  alarmed,  during  one  of 
her  annual  retreats  to  Chaillot,  by  a  rumotirlhat  the  king  her  husband 
was  seriously  indisposed.  Without  tarrying  for  the  ceremonies  of  a 
formal  leave-taking  of  the  community,  she  hastened  back  on  the  wings 
of  love  and  fear  to  St.  Germains,  and  found  his  majesty  in  great  need  of 
her  conjugal  care  and  tenderness.  She  gives  the  following  simple  and 
unaffected  account  of  his  sufferings  and  her  own  distress,  in  a  confiden- 
tial letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  28th  of  November : — *'  Al- 
though ]  quitted  you  so  hastily  the  other  day,  my  dear  mother,  1  do  not 
repent  of  it,  for  the  king  was  too  ill  for  me  to  have  been  absent  from 
him  He  was  surprised,  and  very  glad  tc^see  me  arrive.  He  has  had 
very  bad  nights,  and  suffered  much  for  three  or  four  days;  but,  God  be 
thanked,  he  is  getting  better,  and  has  had  less  fever  for  some  days,  and 
yesterday  it  was  very  slight.  I  am  astonished  that  it  was  not  worse,  for 
•he  disease  has  been  very  bad.  Felix  (one  of  Louis  XIV.'s  stirgeona) 
rays  that  it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  the  king,  his  master, 
ij«d  in  the  neck  about  two  years  ago.  It  suppurated  three  days  ago^ 
Sut  the  boil  is  not  yet  gone.'' 

Antograoh  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royauoae  de  Fiaace. 
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Thus  we  see  that  king  James's  malady  was  not  only  painfuK  but  loatn- 
lome — even  the  same  affliction  that  was  laid  on  Job,  sore  boils  breaking 
out  upon  him.  Yet  his  faithful  consort,  five-and-twenty  years  his  ju- 
nior, and  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Europe,  attended  on 
him  day  and  night;  and  unrestrained  by  the  cold  ceremonial  etiquettes 
of  royalty,  performed  for  him  all  the  personal  duties  of  a  nurse,  viith 
the  same  tenderness  and  self-devotion  with  which  the  patient  heroine  of 
domestic  life  occasionally  smoothes  the  piliow  of  sickness  and  poverty 
in  a  cottage. 

^  It  is  only  for  the  last  two  nights,^'  continues  the  queen,  ^  that  I 
have  slept  apart  from  the  king  on  a  little  pallet-bed  in  his  chamber.  1 
experienced  some  ill  consequences  myself,  before  I  would  consent  to 
this  separation ;  and  you  may  believe,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  have  no( 
sufl^red  a  little  in  seeing  the  king  suffer  so  much.  I  hope,  however, 
that  it  will  do  him  gceat  good,  and  procure  for  him  a  long  term  of 
health.  1  attribute  his  recovery  principally  to  the  prayers  at.Chaillot; 
and  1  thank  our  dear  mother  and  sisters  with  all  my  heart,  and  request 
a  continuation  of  them. 

^  My  own  health  is  good ;  God  has  not  sent  all  sorts  of  afflictions  at 
once.  He  knows  my  weakness,  and  He  has  disposed  for  me  accordingly. 
it  is  His  signal  grace  that  the  malady  of  the  king  has  come  to  so  rapid  a 
conclusion,  and  without  any  relapse.  Thank  Him,  my  dear  mother,  for 
me,  and  pray  that  1  may  be  rendered  sufliciently  thankful  for  this  mercy, 
and  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  me,  mortificat  et  vivificat ;  but  He  can 
aever  be  sufficiently  praised  by  you  and  me. 

"  I  am  yours,  my  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart  ]  recommend  my 
son  to  your  prayers ;  he  will  make  his  first  communion  at  Christmas,  if 
it  please  God.'" 

The  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  illegibly  wiitten,  and  in  broken  French, 
with  a  confusion  of  pronouns  which  renders  it  difficult  to  translate.  It 
bears  evident  (races  of  the  restless  nights  and  anxious  days  which  the 
royal  writer  had  spent  in  the  sick-chamber  of  her  unfortunate  Consort, 
and  the  reader  must  remember  that  it  was  not  the  native  language  of  the 
Modenese  princess. 

In  another  of  her  letters,  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  in  a  more  cheerful 
strain  of  her  husband^s  health  :  *^  The  king,  tfiank  God,  is  belter ;  he  is 
not  quite  free  of  the  gout  yet,  (that  is  but  a  trifle.)  His  other  complaint 
is  quite  cured,  but  the  doctor  would  not  permit  him  to  go  to  Marli  yes- 
terday, as  he  had  hoped,  because  it  was  too  far  to  go  in  the  coach  for 
the  first  time.  He  has  been  out  for  the  first  time  to-day  to  take  the  Jiir, 
without  the  least  inconvenience,  so  that  we  hope  he  may  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  journey  to  Murli.'^  She  hastily  concludes  her  letter  with 
these  words:  ^  Adieu,  my  ever  dear  mother;  I  must  finish,  for  the  king 
calls  me  to  come  to  supper.^' 

The  king  did  not  rally  so  fast  as  was  anticipated  by  his  faithful  consoru 
The  season  of  the  year  was  against  him,  and  he  had  more  than  one  re- 


'  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  oC  James  U.,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  cw 
France.     SolMcribed,  ''ji  tna  iowr  la  dtpoiie." 
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lapse.  Mary  Beatrice  was  herself  very  far  from  well  at  this  time,  bnt  all 
thoughts  of  her  own  sufferings  were*  as  usual,  swallowed  up  in  her 
anxiety  for  her  husband.  "  1  have  been  for  a  long  lime  indisposed," 
writes  she  to  Angelique  Priolo,  ^^but  my  greatest  pain  has  been  the 
serious  illness  of  the  king;  but  God  be  thanked,  he  has  been  without 
fever  for  the  last  two  days,  and  is  now  convalescent,  as  I  am  also, 
altho*]gh  we  have  not  as  yet  attended  mass,  except  in  the  chamber,  on 
account  of  the  great  cold  which  still  confines  us  here,  and  deprives  vat 
of  the  hope  of  seeing  you  before  the  22d  of  the  month,  when  I  hope  to 
spend  two  or  three  days  at  Chaillot,  if  there  be  no  change ;  but  in  thii 
fvorld  there  is  hot  anything  that  we  can  reckon  upon  as  sure.'^'  In  the 
same  letter,  she  requests  her  friend  to  ask  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  to  for- 
ward the  bills  of  expenses  for  her  own  chamber,  and  for  the  young 
Scotch  novice,  her  protege^  whom  she  always  designates  as  ^^La  petiU 
sceur  de  Dumbarton^'*  for  whose  board  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot  she 
had  made  herself  responsible.  She  also  names  the  chamber  of  the  ladies 
in  waiting,  who  were  accustomed  to  attend  on  her  during  her  occasional 
retreats  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  some  expenses  having  been  iucarred 
for  their  accommodation  :— 

••Adieu,"  she  says,  "  my  ever  dear  mother,     Swrswn  corda.     Adieu !     Let  us 
in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  employ  time  for  eternity.     Amen." 
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with  Louis  XIV. — Vij^its  Fonlainebleau  —  Letters  from  thence — On  her  son- 
Escape  from  fire — Alarming  illness  of  James  II. — Distress  of  the  queen — Her 
letter  from  his  bedside  —  Their  pecuniary  difliculiies — Queen  goes  with  the 
king  to  Bourbon  baths  —  Her  devoted  attention  —  Seen  supporting  him  in  biff 
walks — Letters  and  anecdotes  of  her  homeward  journey — Anxiety  to  return  W 
her  children  —  Arrives  at  St.  Germains  —  Placability  to  her  step-daughters-* 
Oerliue  of  James  II. —  All  business  transacted  by  the  queen  —  Hopes  of  he 
ton's  restoration — James  II.  struck  with  apoplexy  at  chapel  —  Falls  in  tbt 
queen's  arms — Her  devoted  attendance  on  his  death-bed  —  His  euloginm  oo 
her  virtues— V.olence  of  her  grief — Forced  to  withdraw— -Watches  unseev 

■ —  ■ — * 
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*«ir  him — Brings  her  «on  to  Louis  XIV.  at  James  II. 'a  death-bed — Kftcognition 
v/  her  son  by  Louis  as  heir  to  James  II.— Queen  charged  by  James  to  write  t* 
Ms  daughter  Anne  —  Queen's  touching  parting  with  James  II. —  His  death  — 
QvKKw's  Widowhood — Her  son  proclaimed,  at  gates  of  St.  Germains,  James 
III..  &.C. — Queen's  homage  to  him — She  goes  to  Chaillot — Reception  there- 
Obsequies  of  James  II. — Anecdotes  of  the  queen's  sojourn  at  Chaillot — Assumes 
her  widDw's  dress — Visit  to  the  heart  of  James  11. — Returns  to  her  children 
at  St.  Germains — Receives  visit  of  condolence  from  Louis  XIV. — James  II.'i 
will — Appoints  queen  as  regent  for  their  son — Qi:een's  letter  to  princess  Anne 
— Queen's  letter  on  her  forty-third  birth-day — Conferences  with  lord  Belhaven 
—Refuses  to  send  her  son  to  Scotland-^Her  cabinet  at  St.  Germains^In  debt 
to  the  convent  at  Chaillot — ^Her  letter  thereon — Sends  it  by  her  daughter. 

TiiK  keen,  bracing  air  of  St.  Germains  was  certainly  inimical  to  Mary 
Beatrice,  a  daughter  of  the  mild,  genial  clime  of  Italy,  and  she  suffered 
much  from  coughs  and  colds,  which  often  ended  in  inflammations  of  the 
.ungs  and  chest.  Her  children  inherited  the  same  tendency  to  pulmo- 
aary  aflfections,  and  their  constitutions  were  fatally  weakened  by  the 
erroneous  practice  of  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  to  which  the 
French  physicians  resorted  on  every  occasion.  Habitual  sorrow  and 
excitement  of  spirit,  generally  speaking,  produced  habits  of  valetudina- 
rianism. Mary  Beatrice  seldom  writes  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot  without 
entering  into  minute  details  on  the  subject  of  health.  That  king  James, 
prematurely  old  from  too  early  exertion,  broken-hearted,  and  practising 
all  sorts  of  austerities,  was  an  object  of  constant  solicitude  to  her,  is  not 
wonderful,  or  that  anxiety  and  broken  rest,  for  which  her  delicate  frame 
was  ill  suited,  laid  her  in  turn  upon  a  bed  of  sickness;  but  she  generally 
passes  lightly  over  her  own  sufierings,  to  dwell  on  those  of  her  beloved 
consort  and  their  children.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Angelique  Priolo, 
she  says : — 

*'For  myself,  I  have  been  more  frightened  than  ill,  for  my  indisposition  has 
never  been  more  than  a  bad  cold,  attended,  for  half  a  day,  with  a  little  fever.  I 
am  still  a  little  en  rhum^e^  but  it  is  just  nothing.  My  alarm  was  caused  by  the 
very  serious  illness  of  my  son,  in  which,  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  the  fever 
never  left  him  ;  and  scarcely  did  he  begin  to  amend  a  little,  when  the  fever 
attacked  the  king.  I  declare  to  you  that  the  thought  of  it  overwhelmed  me  with 
mfflicdon.  But,  God  be  thanked,  he  bad  only  one  fit  of  it,  and  a  very  bad  cold, 
of  which  he  is  not  yet  quit  That  one  fit  of  the  fever  has  weakened  and  de- 
pressed him  very  much,  and  he  has  not  been  out,  as  yet,  further  than  the  chil- 
dren's little  chapel,  and  for  this  reason  I  would  not  leave  him  here  alone,  to  go 
to  Chaillot.  Since  the  last  two  days  his  cold  has  abated,  and  he  is  regaining  his 
itmngth  so  well,  that  I  hope  to  see  him  wholly  recovered  at  the  end  of  thii 
week.  My  son  is  also  very  much  pulled  down  and  enfeebled,  but  he,  likewiso, 
has  improved  much  during  the  last  two  days.  He  went,  the  day  before  yester 
day,  to  mass,  for  the  first  time.  My  poor  daughter  had  also  a  very  severe  cold 
and  fever  for  two  days,  but  it  has  left  her  for  several  days,  and  she  is  eniixely 
recovered  ;  so  that,  thank  God,  we  are  all  out  of  the  hospital.  This  morning  the 
king  and  I  united  in  an  act  of  thanksgiving  together  for  it,  in  the  little  chapel." 

From  another  of  her  letters,  which,  though  uncertain  as  to  date,  Hat- 
ing  only  that  of  ^^St.  Germains,  this  1  ith  of  December,"  appears  to  bs 

I  subsequent  one  of  the  same  period,  her  majesty  says : — 

— ' 
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"  My  sickness  has  been  brief,  but  my  convalescence  very  tedious.     It  is  mi)' 
since  the   last  two  days   that  I  can  say  that  I  have  been  wholly  free  fr3ni  tM 
great  debility  and   depression^  which  have  been  more  distressing  to  me  than  the 
niulady  it»clf,  and  which  rendered  me  insupportable  to  myself  and  every  ons 

else."  * 

This  symptom,  which  the  king  and  the  prince  had  also  experienced, 
looks  like  influenza;  but  we  find^,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  thai 
the  poor  queen  had  also  been  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  here- 
ditary complaint  of  her  family,  gout  in  her  hand,  which  had  prevented 
her  from  holding  her  pen  —  a  great  privation  to  so  determined  a  letter- 
writer  as  she  appears  to  have  been.     She  says : — 

^*As  to  M.  d^Autun,  alas !  i  have  not  been  in  a  condition  to  write  to 
him.  It  is  all  i  can  do  (and  you  can  see  it,  without  doubt,  in  the  chf- 
racters)  to  write  to  you,  to-day;  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  to  whom  I  ctu 
assuredly  write  when  1  cannot  to  any  other,  for  my  heart  conducts  aod 
gives  power  to  my  hand.*" 

In  the  i^ame  letter  there  is  an  interesting  little  trait  of  conjugal  dutyi 
indicative  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling  with  which  this  amiable  princess 
conformed  her  wishes  to  the  inclinations  of  her  husband,  when  she  per- 
ceived that  they  were  likely  to  be  opposed. 

^^  I  had,''  says  she,  ^^a  great  desire  to  go  to  Chaillot  before  Christmas- 
eve,  to  maCe  up  for  my  journey  at  the  presentation.  I  sounded  the  king 
upon  it,  but  perceiving  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  his  permission 
without  pain,  I  would  not  press  it.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  see  each 
other  at  that  vigil."* 

It  may  be  said  that  this  was  but  a  trifling  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
queen ;  but  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
sonal suffering,  attended  with  great  depression  of  spirits,  at  that  time,  the 
result  of  a  long  illne$!s,  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  anxiety  during  her 
attendance  on  her  sick  husband  and  children,  and  that  she  felt  that  de- 
sire of  change  of  place  and  scene,  which  is  natural  to  all  invalids; 
above  all,  it  is  the  little  every-day  occurrences  of  domestic  life  that 
form  the  great  test  of  good-humour.  A  person  who  is  accustomed  to 
sacrifice  inclination  in  trifles,  will  rarely  exercise  selfishness  in  greater 
matters. 

^  1  shall  not,"  says  she,  on  another  occasion,  ^^  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  before  the  vigil  of  the  Ascension,  for  the  king  goes  very  little 
out  of  my  chamber,  and  I  cannot  leave  him.  He  will  not  even  be  in  i 
Mtate  to  go  to  La  Trappe  so  soon,  therefore  I  will  not  quit  him  till  the 
eve  of  that  feast." 

The  terrible  malady  of  which  Mary  Beatrice  died,  cancer  in  the  breast, 
made  its  appearance,  though  possibly  in  an  incipient  state,  during  the 
life  of  her  husband,  king  James,  and  notwithstanding  the  angelic  paJence 
with  which  all  her  sufferings,  both  menuil  and  bodily,  were  borne,  mutt 
have  added  a  bitter  drop  to  the  overflowing  cup  of  affliction  of  which 

'  Archives  aii  Royaume  de  France. 
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nhe  was  doomed  to  drink.     She  mentions  this  alarming  symptom  to  her 
friend,  madame  Priolo,  in  these  words : 

'^I  cannot  say  that  I  am  ill,  but  I  have  always  this  gland  in  my  bosom.  undi< 
minished,  and  three  days  ago  I  discovered  another  tumour  in  the  same  breaiiit, 
near  the  first,  but  not  so  large.  1  know  not  what  Ood  will  lay  upon  me,  but  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  I  try  to  resign  myself,  without  reserve,  into  his  hands, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  work  in  me.  and  for  me,  and  by  me,  all  that  it  may  please 
bim  to  do.*' 


The  sympathies  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  not  confined  within  the  com* 
parativply  selfish  sphere  of  kindred  ties.  She  never  went  to  the  convent 
of  Cfiaiilot  without  visiting  the  infirmary,  and  endeavouring  to  cheer  and 
comfort  the  sick  Once,  when  an  infectious  fever  had  broken  out  in  the 
convent,  and  it  was  considered  proper  for  her  to  relinquish  her  intei^tion 
of  passing  a  few  days  there,  she  says: 

''For  myself  I  have  no  apprehension,  and  if  there  were  not  some  danger  in 
seeing  my  children  afterwards,  I  should  come;  biit  I  believe  the  doctor  is  the 
only  judge  of  that,  and  for  that  reason  I  wish  to  send  you  one  of  ours,  that  you 
may  consult  with  him  about  the  sickness,  the  time  of  its  duration,  and  how  far 
the  sick  are  fiom  my  apartment,  and  after  that  we  must  subcnit  to  his  judgment.*' 

The  peace  between  England  and  France,  however  fatal  in  its  terms  to 
the  cause  of  James  II.,  was  the  means  of  renewing  the  suspended  inter- 
course between  liim  and  his  adherents,  many  of  whom  came  to  pay  their 
homage  to  him  and  the  queen,  at  St.  Germains,  with  as  little  regard  to 
consequences  as  if  it  had  been  Whitehall.  A  still  more  numerous  class, 
impelled  by  the  natural  propensity  which  has  ever  prevailed  among  the 
English  to  look  at  celebrated  characters,  flocked  to  every  place  where 
they  thought  they  might  get  a  peep  at  their  exiled  king  and  queen,  and 
their  children. 

^  Last  Thursday,  May  22,  1700,"  writes  the  British  ambassador,  the 
carl  of  Manchester,  to  the  earl  of  Jersey,  "  was  a  great  day  here.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  as  they  call  him,  went  in  state  to  Notre  Dame,  and  was 
received  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  with  the  same  honours  as  if  the 
French  king  had  been  himself  there.  After  mass,  he  was  entertained  by 
him ;  and  your  lordship  may  easily  imagine  that  ail  the  English  that  are 
here  ran  to  see  him."' 

Mary  Beatrice,  writing  to  her  friend  at  Ghaillot  on  the  same  subject, 
after  thanking  her  and  the  rest  of  the  nuns  for  the  prayers  they  had  made 
for  her  son,  during  his  preparation  for  one  of  the  sacraments  of  their  , 
church,  says,  ^  That  dear  son,  God  be  praised,  appeared  to  me  to  make 
his  first  communion  in  very  good  dispositions.  I  could  not  restrain  mj 
tears  when  *I  witnes^d  it.  I  seem  as  if  I  had  given  him  \'o  God  with 
my  whole  heart,  and  I  entreat  our  heavenly  Father  only  to  permit  him 
to  live  for  his  service,  to  honour  and  to  love  him.  The  child  appears 
to  be  well  resolved  on  that.  He  has  assured  me,  ^  tliat  he  would  rathei 
die  than  ofiend  God  mortally.'  Let  us  all  say,  fiom  the  depths  of  our 
hearts,  continue,  O  Lord,  to  work  thus  in  him."  ' 

'  Cole's  State  Papers. 
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The  queen  refers,  in  the  same  letter,  with  great  satisfaction,  to  the 
religious  impression  that  had  lately  been  made  on  one  of  the  young  iadiei 
in  the  convent  of  Chaillot: 

**  We  must,"  she  says.  **  entreat  God  for  its  cootinuance.  Our  mother,  ber 
mistress,  and  yourself,  will  have  great  merit  in  his  sight  on  account  of  it,  for  tha\ 
child  has  tried  your  patience  and  your  charity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  little 
Strickland  exercised  ihat  of  others;  and  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes  the  blest- 
ing  of  God  on  them  both,  for  which  may  He  be  for  ever  praised,  as  well  as  for 
the  cure  of  the  king,  which  we  may  now  call  perfect,  for  the  abscess  is  healed, 
and  the  gout  is  gone;  but  it  will  require  time  and  repose  to  harden  the  skin, 
which  is  still  very  tender  and  delicate;  but,  with  His  patience,  all  will  be  well 
lOon.' » 

The  death  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  surviving  child 
of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  which  occurred  August  12,  1700, 
appeared  to  remove  a  formidable  rival  from  the  path  of  the  son  of  Mary 
Beatrice  The  news  of  that  event  was  known  at  St.  Germains  two  or 
three  days  before  it  was  officially  announced  to  the  English  ambassador, 
who  was  first  apprised  of  it  by  one  of  his  spies  in  the  exiled  courU  This 
seems  a  confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  Lamberty,  that  the  princess 
Anne  sent  an  express  secretly  to  St.  Germains,  to  notify  the  death  of  her 
son  to  her  injured  father. 

^  In  respect  to  the  decease  of  the  young  prince,"  says  Mary  Beatrice, 
in  allusion  to  that  imporUint  event,  in  one  of  her  confidential  letters  to 
Angelique,  ^  that  does  not  as  yet  produce  any  visible  change,  but  it  must, 
of  necessity,  in  the  sequel,  and  perhaps  rather  sooner  than  tjiey  think  in 
France.  We  follow  our  good  rule  of  keeping  a  profound  silence,  and 
put  our  hopes  in  God  alone.  Pray  to  him,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  will 
be  himself  our  strength.'' 

^  There  was  to  have  been  a  great  hunting  on  the  plains  of  St.  Denis  foi 
the  prince  of  Wales,"  writes  the  earl  of  Manchester,  ^^  in  order  that  the 
English  here  might  have  seen  him;  hut,  after  this  melancholy  news,  it 
was  thought  more  decent  to  put  it  ofP' — a  proof  of  respect,  at  any  rate, 
on  the  part  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen,  for  the  memory  of  his  inno- 
cent rival,  and  of  their  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  princess  Anne. 
Greatly  were  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  respect  paid  by  the  coarl 
of  France  to  the  son  of  James  II.  augmented  by  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
Gloucester.  ^\  shall  only  tell  you,"  proceeds  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
,  ^  that  the  prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  at  Fontainebleau  for  the  first  time, 
and  an  apartment  is  preparing  for  him."  September  8th,  Manchester 
writes,  ^  that  the  court  of  St.  Germains  is  actually  in  mourning,  except 
the  king  and  queen.  One  of  the  cabinet  there,  w^s  of  opinion  thai  they 
should  be  so  far  from  expecting  an  official  notification  of  the  duke  ojf 
Gloucester's  death — ihat  king  James  himself  ought  rather  to  notify  it  to 
all  other  princes."  William's  ambassador  goes  on  to  report  that,  ^  Sir 
John  Parsons,  of  Rygate,  (one  of  the  London  aldermen,)  and  his  ron, 
have  both  been  to  make  their  court  to  the  late  king  and  queen ;  and  he 
(Parsons)  says,  ^  he  hopes  to  receive  them  when  he  is  lord-mayor  of 

*  Aiitof^iapfi  .«ti«>i  u.'  tt.e  queen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  Chailtot,  in  At 
ihjves  «u  Royaume  tie  France. 
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London,'  which  he  pretends  is  his  right  next  year.  The  court  of  Franca 
goes  to  Fontainebleau  on  the  23d  instant,  and  the  late  king  of  England, 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  27th.  There  are  great  numbers  of  Eng- 
fish,''  continues  his  excellency,  ^and  it  is  observed  at  St.  Germains,  that 
they  see  every  day  new  faces,  who  come  to  make  their  court  there. 
There  are  a  few  of  note  who  go ;  but  I  find  some  that  come  to  me,  and 
go  there  also.'"  Very  accurate  is  the  information  of  William's  ambas- 
sador, as  to  the  movements  of  the  royal  exiles  of  St.  Germains 

The  queen  writes,  on  the  26th  of  September,  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
to  tell  her  that  she  had  performed  her  devotions  in  preparation  for  ..er 
journey  to  Fontainebleau.  ^  I  renewed,''  says  she«  ^^  my  good  rescii- 
tions,  but,  my  God,  how  ill  I  keep  them  \  Pray  to  Him,  my  dear  mother, 
that  I  may  begin  to-day  to  be  more  faithful  to  him.  Alas,  it  is  fully 
time  to  be  so,  since  I  am  at  the  close  of  my  forty-second  year ! ' 

^  Here  is  a  sentence,"  continues  the  queen,  ^^  which  comes  from  the 
mind,  the  hand,  and,  I  believe  I  may  say,  the  heart  of  my  son.  Give  it 
to  father  RafTron  from  me,  and  recommend  us  all  to  his  prayers."  Her 
reverence  of  Chaillot,  in  all  probability,  did  as  she  was  requested,  for  the 
paper  written  by  the  young  prince  is  not  with  his  royal  mother's  letter. 
We  may  suppose  it  was  of  a  devotional  character,  for  religion  was  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  exiled  family : 

••The  king  tells  me,"  proceeds  Mary  Beatrice,  "to  inform  our  mother  thai  he 
has  sent  her  papers  to  the  king,  his  brother,  anrj  that  he  has  written  two  words 
with  his  own  hand  on  the  one  for  Chaillot.  He  recommends  himself  to  the 
prayers  of  all  the  sisters,  and  to  yours  in  particular." 

This  constant  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Mary  Beatrice,  for  some  tern 
poral  advantage  for  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  subjected  her  at  last  to  a  rudo 
repulse  from  madame  de  Maintenon ;  for  that  lady,  while  her  majesty 
was  speaking  to  her  on  the  subject,  rose  up  abruptly  and  left  the  room,' 
without  troubling  herself  to  return  an  answer.  Mary  Beatrice  did  not 
condescend  to  resent  her  ill-manners,  though,  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  she  expresses  herself  with  some  indignation  at 
her  breach  of  courtesy.  Her  majesty  was  impolitic  enough  to  endeavout 
to  carry  her  point  by  a  personal  appeal  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  unsuc- 
cessful. ^  I  acquitted  myself,"  she  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  ^^  as  fai 
as  was  possible  of  the  commission  with  which  our  dear  mother  had 
charged  me,  and  which  1  undertook  with  pleasure,  but  I  must  confess 
to  yoa,  that  the  king  replied  very  coldly,  and  would  scarcely  allow  me 
to  speak  thereupon.  I  had,  however,  sufficient  courage  to  tell  him  a 
^ood  deal  of  what  1  had  purposed.  I  obliged  him  to  answer  me  once  or 
twice,  uut  not  in  the  manner  I  could  have  wished.  He  afterwards  in* 
qnired  after  you.  I  told  him,  you  had  been  much  distressed  that  his 
majesty  could  believe  that  the  daughters  of  Chaillot  had  wished  to  de 
ceive  him ;  to  which  he  frankly  replied,^ Oh,  1  have  never  believed  that  ;^ 

'  Cole's  State  Papers. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  qaeea  of  James  IL  to  madame  Priolo,  in  the  ArohivM 
aa  Kojmamm  de  France. 
•Ibid 
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(ind  then  he  appeared  as  if  he  would  have  been  glad  to  change  the  eag 
versation;  and  J  had  not  the  boldness  to  prevent  him  a  second  time.^ 

The  poor  queen  showed  little  tact  in  importuning  the  fastidious  an4 
ease-loving  prince,  so  perseveringly  on  a  subject  which  appeared  din- 
agreeable  to  him.  In  this  letter  she  begs  her  friend  not  to  mention  her 
having  related  the  particulars  of  her  conversation  with  Louisi,  as  it  might 
be  taken  amiss  by  him  and  madame  de  Maintenon." 

After  having  importuned  madame  de  Maintenon  for  several  years  about 
the  Chaillot  business,  till  she  obtained  at  last  the  objeot  of  her  petition, 
Mary  Beatrice,  with  strange  inconsistency,  forgot  to  express  her  personal 
thanks  to  that  powerful  mover  of  the  secret  councils  of  Versailles,  for 
the  favour  she  had  rendered  to  her  proteges  at  her  solicitation.  Her 
majesty  writes  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  a  tone  of  consternation, 
about  this  omission  : — 

"You  are  already  acquainted,*'  she  says,  "  with  what  I  am  about  to  tell  yoo? 

for  it  is  impossible  but  that  M.  de  M must  have  expressed  her  surprise  to 

you  that  I  conversed  with  her  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  other  day,  without  so  much 
as  mentioning  the  favours  that  she  had  obtained  for  you  of  the  king,  having  been 
BO  full  of  thankfulness  on  my  own  account,  two  days  before.  I,  however,  avow 
this  to  you,  and  entreat  your  forgiveness,  as  I  have  done  to  herself,  in  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  been  writing  to  her.  It  seems  to  me,"  continues  her  majesty, 
"that  when  we  have  the  misfortune  to  commit  faults,  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  repent  of  them,  confess  them,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  repair 
them.  Send  me  word,"  she  says,  in  conclusion, ''  when  you  would  like  best  that 
I  should  come  and  see  you,  and  what  day  you  would  wish  to  see  my  son." 

On  the  day  of  the  assumption,  1700,  the  queen  attended  the  services 
of  her  church  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot.  Her  majesty  was  accompanied 
by  king  James  and  their  son ;  she  presented  them  both  to  the  abbess 
and  the  nuns.  In  the  circular  letter  of  Chaillot  for  that  yeas,  the  holy 
ladies  give  the  following  description  of  the  disinherited  heir  of  Great 
Britain.  ^^  He  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  made  princes  of  his  age,  and 
he  has  the  most  beautiful  and  happy  countenance  in  the  world ;  he  has 
much  wit,  and  is  lively,  bold,  and  most  agreeable.  He  greatly  resemblea 
the  queen,  his  mother,  and  is  also  like  the  late  king  Charles,  his  uncle.'^ 

Portraits  and  medals  of  their  son  were  sent  by  the  deposed  king  and 
queen  this  year,  not  only  to  their  adherents  in  England,  but,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  noble  familes  opposed  in  principles,'  to  show  them  how  de- 
cidedly nature  had  vindicated  his  descent,  by  stamping  his  countenance, 
not  only  with  the  unmistakeable  lineaments  of  a  royal  Stuart,  but  with 
a  striking  resemblance  of  the  kindred  Bourbons,  Louis  XIII.  and  Louia 
XIV.  We  trace  it  even  in  the  smiling,  dimpled  face  he  shows  in  hia 
eighth  year,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  original  portrait  in  the  marquis  of 
Breadalbane's  collection  at  Holyrood.  His  visit  to  Fontainebleau  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his  fond  mother  also,  whoce 
maternal  pride  was,  of  course,  highly  gratified  at  ihe  caresses  that  were 
bvished  on  her  sun,  and  the  admiration  which  his  beauty  and  graceful 

■ 

***  Seven  thousand  medals  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  are  to  be  stamped 
*»y  Rottier,  who  is  here,  and  sent  to  captain  Cheney,  who  formerly  live<i  at  Hack 
iity,  but  is  now  in  some  pait  of  Kent." — Despatches  of  the  earl  of  Manchesier. 
I^napist,  1700. 
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manner  excited.  "  My  son,"  she  says  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot,  "  is 
charmed  with  Fontainebleau.  They  would  make  us  believe  that  i)iey 
are  delighted  with  him.  It  is  true,  that  for  the  first  time,  he  has  done 
well  enough.  Your  great  king  has  surfwssed  himself  in  goodness  and 
cordiality  to  us.   Pray  God  to  recompense  him  for  it, even  in  this  life."' 

The  death  of  his  nephew,  William  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  only 
one  year  younger  than  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  II.,  appeared 
to  have  placed  that  prince  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  he  had  oo« 
copied  since  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  place  in  the  royal  succession. 
The  decease  of  William  III.  was  confidently  expected  to  precede  that  of 
king  James,  who  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^^  that  he  would  embark  for 
England  the  instant  the  news  of  that  event  reached  him,  though  three 
men  should  not  follow  him." ' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  with  her  husband,  king  James,  again  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  in  October,  on  a  visit  to  the  French  court.  She  writes  to  her 
friend  at  Chaillot,  on  the  13ih  of  the  month,  in  a  more  lively  strain  than 
usual.  '•  I  have  never,"  she  says,  "  had  such  good  health  at  Fontaine- 
bleau as  this  year.  The  king,  my  husband,  has  also  been  ^  erfectly  well 
He  has  been  hunting  almost  every  day,  and  is  growing  fat.  We  have 
had  the  most  beautiful  weather  in  the  world.  The  king  (Louis),  as  usual, 
lavished  upon  us  a  thousand  marks  of  his  goodness,  and  of  the  most 
cordial  regard,  which  has  given  us  the  utmost  pleasure.  The  whole  of 
his  royal  family  followed  his  example,  and  so  did  all  his  court.  To  God 
alone  be  the  honour  and  glory."'  Two  public  events,  o(  some  import- 
ance, are  next  mentioned  by  her  majesty  in  this  letter :  ^  At  length," 
says  she,  "our  good  father  (the  pope)  is  dead,  and  the  poor  king  of 
Spain  also ;  the  news  arrived  yesterday  at  Fontainebleau  two  hours  after 
oiir  departure.  They  had  been  three  days  expecting  momentarily  this 
event.  *  *  I  found  my  children,  God  be  thanked  ?  in  perfect  health  on 
my  return  yesterday  evening  at  half-past  seven ;  they  told  me  that  you 
had  not  forgotten  them  during  our  absence.  I  thank  our  mother,  all  out 
sisters,  and  you,  for  it  with  all  my  heart" 

The  queen's  preservation  from  a  frightful  peril,  in  which  she  was  in- 
▼oWed  during  her  recent  visit  to  the  French  court,  excites  all  the  natural 
enthusiasm  of  her  character.  "  I  experienced,"  she  says,  "  when  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  succour  of  the  holy  angels,  wfiom  you  have  invoked 
for  me;  for  one  evening,  wliile  I  was  saying  my  prayers,  I  set  fire  tic 
my  night  cornettes,  which  were  burned  to  the  very  cap,  without  singe* 
ing  a  single  hair."  These  cornettes  were  three  high,  narrow  stages  of 
lace,  stiiilned  very  much,  and  supported  on  wires,  placed  upright  from 
the  brow,  one  above  the  other,  like  a  helmet,  with  the  vizor  up,  only 
composed  of  point  or  Brussels  lace,  and  with  lappets  descending  on 
either  side.  A  lady  stood  small  chance,  indeed,  of  her  life,  if  such  r 
structure  ignited  on  her  head ;  therefore  some  allowance  must  be  made 

*  Autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  rif 
France. 

*  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson. 

'  Autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  11.,  in  the  Archives  au  Rovanm^  d« 
Fiaooe. 
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for  the  pioiis  consort  of  James  II.,  imputing,  not  only  her  escape,  ba 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  her  jelly  tresses,  under  those  circiim 
stances,  to  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  guardian  angels,  whom  the 
holy  mere  dtposee  of  the  convent  of  Chaillot  had  been  endeavouring  to 
interest  in  her  favour.  The  fashion  of  the  cornetles  was  introduced  by 
madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was  invariably  adopted  by  ladies  of  all  ages 
though  becoming  to  very  few,  from  the  ungraceful  height  it  imparted  lo 
the  forehead.  Mary  Beatrice  not  only  wore  the  cornetle  head-tire  both 
by  day  and  night  herself,  but  had  her  beautiful  little  girl,  the  princeM 
Louisa,  dressed  in  this  absurd  fashion  when  but  four  years  old,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a  charming  print  in  possession  of  Kirkpatrick  Sharp,  Esq^ 
from  the  original  picture  of  the  royal  children  at  play,  in  the  parterre  at 
St.  Germains.  The  infantine  innocence  and  arch  expression  of  the  smil* 
ing  babe,  who,  hand  in  hand  with  the  prince,  her  brother,  is  in  eager 
pursuit  of  a  butterfly,  give  a  droll  efiect  to  the  formal  appendage  of 
Brussels  lace  corneites,  and  lappets,  on  the  little  head. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  young  princess,  when  in  her 
eighth  year,  to  the  queen,  her  mother,  during  a  temporary  absence  from 
Sl  Germains : — 

**  Madame, 
**I  hope  that  this  letter  will  find  your  mtjesty  in  aa  good  health  as  when  I 
left  ysa.  I  am  at  present  quite  well,  but  I  was  very  tired  after  my  journey.  1 
am  very  glad  to  learn  from  my  brother  that  you  are  well.  I  desire  extremely 
your  majesty's  return,  which  I  hope  will  be  to-morrow  evening,  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock.  M.  Caryl  begs  me  to  inquire  of  yon  if  I  ought  to  sign  my 
letter  to  the  nuncio  *  Louise  Marie,  P.'  I  am  impatient  to  learn  if  you  liave  had 
any  tidings  of  the  king. 
"  I  am,  madame, 

^  Your  majesty's  very  humble  and  obedient  daughter, 

"Louisa  Mabix.* 
«  St  G.,  this  2l8t  of  May,  1700." 

Some  secret  intrigue  appears  to  have  been  on  foot  at  this  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  son  of  James  H.  and  Mary  Beatrice  to  under- 
take the  desperate  enterprise  of  effecting  a  landing  in  some  part  of  Eng* 
land,  unknown  to  his  royal  parents,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  following  mysterious  passage  in  one  of  the  earl  of  Manchester's  am* 
bassadorial  reports,  dated  December  11th  : — 

,  **  I  cannot  tell  from  whence  they  have,  at  St.  Germains.  an  apprehension  thni 
the  P.  (Prince  of  Wales)  will  be  carried  away  into  England,  with  his  own  con> 
tent;  and  upon  this,  they  have  increased  his  guards.  Whereas  formerly *he  had 
six,  he  has  now  fourteen.  They  think  their  game  so  very  sure,  that  there  it  nc 
CMXMuion  he  should  take  such  a  step." 

If  such  a  scheme  were  in  agitation,  it  is  possible  that  it  originaled 
with  some  of  the  Scotch  magnates,  who  were  anxious  to  defeat  the  pro* 
ject  of  the  union,  which  was  then  contemplated  by  William.  The 
notorious  Simon  Fraser,  generally  styled  loni  Lovat,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  court  of  Sl.  Germains,  about  this  time,  with  offers  of  serricesi 
which*  in  consequence  of  the  horror  expressed  by  Mary  Beatrice  for  his 

*The  orii^inal  autograph  is  in  French,  written  in  a  child's  large-text  hand,  b* 
ween  ruled  lines.     It  is  preserved  in  the  Chaillot  Collection. 
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general  conduct  and  character,  were  rejected,  and  he  received  an  intima- 
tion that  his  presence  was  anweicome.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  fdmily  if,  after  James's  death,  she  had  continued 
to  act  according  to  her  iirst  imprecision  rcjo^arding  this  unprincipled  ad- 
venturer. If  any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  secret  correspondence 
of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry  of  Great  Britain  with  the  court  of  St 
Gcrmains,  it  should  seem  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  a  closely- 
balancrd  moiety  of  the  people  of  England,  weary  of  the  oppressive  taxa« 
tion  of  ihe  Dutch  sovereign,  sighed  for  the  restoration  of  a  dynasty, 
who,  whatever  were  its  faults,  did  not  needlessly  involve  the  realm  id 
expensive  continental  wars,  to  the  ruin  of  commerce  and  the  decay  of 
trade.     In  Scotland  the  burden  of  the  popular  song — 

"  There  s  nae  luck  about  the  house,  there  *8  nae  lack  at  a\ 
There  's  meikle  pleasure  in  the  house,  while  our  good  man  's  awa',*^ 

is  well  known  to  have  borne  a  significant  allusion  to  the  absence  of  the 
deposed  sovereign. 

The  wisdom  of  the  proverbial  sarcasm, "  Defend  me  from  my  friends. 
aud  I  will  lake  care  of  my  enemies,"  was  never  more  completely  exem- 
plified than  in  the  case  of  king  James.  A  letter,  written  by  his  former 
minister,  the  earl  of  Melfort,  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Perth,  stating, 
**  that  there  was  a  powerful  party  in  Scotland  ready  to  rise  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  sovereign,  and  that  it  was  fully  the  intention  of  that  prince  to 
re-establish  the  Roman-caiholic  religion  in  England,"  being  intercepted, 
was  communicated  by  king  William  to  parliament,  and,  of  course,  did 
more  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  royal  Stuarts  than  anything  that  could 
have  been  devised  by  their  foes.  The  king  and  queen  were  greatly  an- 
noyed, and  Melfort  was  banished  to  Angers ;  but  the  mischief  was  irre- 
coverable. 

In  the  midst  of  the  vexation  caused  by  this  annoying  business  to  the 
king  and  queen,  James  was  seized  with  an  alarminor  fit  of  that  dreadful 
constitutional  malady,  sanguineous  apoplexy,  of  which  he  had  manifested 
the  first  symptoms  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  attack,  on  this 
occasion,  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  agitation  of  mind,  under  the 
following  affecting  circumstances  :  their  majesties  were  attending  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  royal  at  St.  Germains,  on  Friday,  March  4th,  17)1 
—the  anthem  for  that  day  being  from  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the 
last  cliapter  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ^  Remember,  O  Lord,  what 
is  coue  upon  us  :  consider  and  behold  our  approach;  our  inheritance  i« 
turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens." 

These  words,  so  applicable  to  his  own  case,  touched  too  powerful  a 
chord  in  the  mind  of  the  fallen  monarch.  His  enfeebled  frame  was  un- 
able to  support  the  climnx  of  agonizing  associations  which  they  recalled; 
a  torrent  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nose;  he  fainted,  and  was 
carried  oiU  of  the  chapel  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  A  report  of  his  death 
was  generally  circulated.'  The  terror  and  distress  of  the  poor  queen 
may  readily  be  imagined ;  but  she  had  acquired,  during  long  years  oi 
adversity,  the  needful  virtue  of  the  patient  heroine  of  domestic  life,  the 

'  Somer's  Tracts.     Stuart  Papers. 
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power  of  controlliiijsr  her  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of  ministering  to  tho 
sufferings  of  the  beloved  partner  of  her  trials.  Very  touching  is  the 
account  given  by  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  in  a 
letter,  dated  December  13lh,  of  the  sufferings  of  her  unfortunate  consort, 
and  her  own  despondence  during  her  anxious  attendance  in  his  sick 
chamber. 

'•  I  seize  this  moment,"  she  says,  "  while  the  king  sleeps,  to  write  a 
word  to  you  by  his  bed-side.  1  have  read  your  letter  to  him,  and  he 
has  charged  me  to  return  his  thanks  to  you,  holy  mother,  and  to  all  the 
sisters,  for  yoqr  prayers,  and  for  the  part  you  take  in  his  illness,  which 
is  not  painful,  but  I  fear  dangerous ;  for  he  is  extremely  weak  in  the 
right  hand  and  leg,  which  threatens  paralysis;  his  other  hand  is  not 
affected,  God  be  thanked,  but  he  trembles  with  apprehension,  lest  it 
should  mount  to  his  head.  !  suffer  far  more  than  he  does,  from  the 
anticipation  of  greater  sufferings  for  him ;  and,  throwing  myself  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gross,  my  heart  seems  to  tell  me  that  this  is  not  enough,  for 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  pierced  with  a  terrible  wound." 
The  dread  that  the  beloved  of  her  heart  would  be  taken  from  her  with 
a  stroke,  fills  her  soul  with  unutterable  anguish  as  a  woman ;  but,  as  a 
Christian,  she  submits,  and  only  seeks  to  obtain  the  grace  o(  resigna- 
tion:  ^' You  know  my  weakness,  my  dear  mother,  and  my  little  virtue, 
and  therefore  you  may  judge  better  than  any  other  person  the  extreme 
need  J  have  of  prayers.  I  do  not  ask  any  tiling  in  particular;  for  I  feel 
no  want  of  my  fprmer  faith  in  devotion,  but  only  a  public  desire  to  be 
able  to  conform  myself  to  the  will  of  God.  I  request  only  the  fervent 
prayers  of  my  dear  mother  and  all  our  sisters,  and  of  the  other  monastery 
I  ask  yours,  my  good  mother,  who  suffer  for  me  and  with  me,  and  who 
know  well  the  sad  state  in  which  I  find  myself.  I  do  not  hope  to  see 
you  during  the  holy  week;  but  we  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  that 
Cross,  whither  our  crosses  should  be  borne." ' 

The  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  anxious  consort  of  James,  that 
he  was  threatened  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  were  fully  realized ;  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  he  was  ordered  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon.  "  The  late 
king,"  says  William^s  ambassador,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  in  his  official 
report  of  the  16th,  "is  very  ill,  having  had  a  second  fit  of  apoplexy,* 
which  was  violent,  and  has  taken  away  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  one  side 
<<f  him."  In  another  despatch,  dated  26th,  his  excellency  gives  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  to  secretary  Vernon  of  the  melancholy  state  of  their 
old  master,  of  whose  sufferings  he  invariably  writes  with  more  than 
diplomatic  hardness:  "What  I  wrote  concerning  James  was  a  true  ac- 
count, which  you  may  judge  by  his  intending  to  go  to  Bourbon  in 
November  next.  He  is  far  from  being  well,  and  is  very  much  broke  of 
late,  so  thai  some  think  he  cannot  last  long.  His  stay  at  Bourbon  will 
he  of  three  weeks.  He  is  to  be  eleven  days  in  going,  and  as  long  coming 

'  Archives  au  Royaume,  &,c. 

•Tlie  airl>a!««a(lor  uses  this  word  erroneously,  two  or  three  times,  Instcarl  of 
paralysis.  Several  of  the  fits  wim  which  James  was  attacked,  J  rng  ihe  90 
<ix  momiis  of  his  life,  were  epileptic. 
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!>ack.   They  intend  to  pump  his  right  arm,  which  he  has  lost  the  use  of, 
and  he  is  to  hathe  and  drink  the  waters." 

The  anguish  of  the  poor  queen  was  increased  by  tlie  misery  of  pecu- 
niary distresa  at  this  anxious  period,  having  no  ftmds  for  the  journey, 
she  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  Louis  XIV.,  for  a  charitable  supply. 
'^They  desired,"  says  ihe  earl  of  Manchester,  "  but  30,000  livres  of  tho 
Fisnch  court  forth  is  journey,  which  was  immediately  sent  them  in  gold, 
I  don^t  know  but  they  may  advise  him  after  that  to  a  hotter  climate, 
which  may  be  convenient  enough  on  several  accounts.  In  short,  his 
senses  and  his  memory  are  very  much  decayed,  and  I  believe  a  few 
months  will  carry  him  off."  Very  kind  attention  and  much  sympathy 
were  shown  to  James  and  his  queen,  on  this  occasion,  by  Louis  XIV. 
He  sent  Fagon,  his  chief  physician,  to  attend  him  at  Bourbon,  and 
eharged  d'Urfi  to  go  with  them,  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey, 
and  to  arrange  that  they  were  treated  with  the  same  state  as  if  it  had 
been  himself,  although  they  had  entreated  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  dispense  with  all  ceremonies.* 

The  waters  and  Iwilhs  of  Bourbon  were,  at  that  era,  regarded  as  the 
most  sovereign  panacea  in  the  world  for  paralytic  affections  and  gout. 
King  James,  who  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  hastening  to  the  tomb, 
was  only  induced  to  undertake  the  journey  by  the  tender  importunity  of 
his  consort.  They  bade  adieu  to  their  children,  and  left  St.  Germains  on 
the  5th  of  April,  proceeding  no  farther  than  Paris  the  first  day.  Even 
that  short  distance,  sixteen  niiles,  greatly  fatigued  the  king.  They  slept 
at  the  house  of  their  old  friend,  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  where  several  per- 
sons of  quality  from  England,  who  were  then  in  Paris,  came  privily  to 
inquire  after  king  James's  h-^alth,  and  to  kiss  his  hand  and  that  of  his 
queen.  So  clo.sely,  however,  were  their  proceedings  watched  by  William's 
ambassador,  that  the  intelligence,  together  with  the  initials  of  the  names 
of  the  parties,  was  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  slate  in  London.*  The 
following  day,  their  majesties  had  a  meeting  with  Louis  XIV.  at  the 
Louvre,  and  attended  mass  at  Notre  Dame.  King  James,  says  our  au- 
thority, walked  without  much  difRculty,  aided  by  the  supporting  arm  of 
his  faithful  queen,  who  was  constantly  at  his  side.* 

Among  the  papers  at  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  are  letters  from  various 
ecclesiastics  to  the  queen's  friend.  La  Mere  Priolo,  tracing  the  progress 
of  their  journey-  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  in  which  they  made  stages 
from  one  convent  to  another  The  nature  of  this  correspondence  mak  es 
it  overloaded  with  the  details  of  catholic  observances,  which  afford  Jittle 
satisfaction  to  those  interested  in  historical  research.  Here  and  there 
however,  are  a  few  biographical  notices.  The  queen  was  a  little  over- 
powered by  the  odour  of  the  pastilles  burnt  at  the  high  mass;  but  she 
told  the  writer,  ^^  she  was  quite  ashamed  of  this  weakness,  which  had 
not  thus  aflected  her  for  a  long. time." 

The  tender  and  devoted  affection  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  unfortunatr 
consort  is  simply  and  touchingly  manifested  in  a  letter  which  she  ad 

•  St.  Simon,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  93,  94.  •  Despatches  of  the  earl  of  Mancheste? 

'Inodited  letter  de  I'Abb^  de  Roguette,  dated  May  2,  1701.     Archives  ru  Rev 
»*une,  &«.,  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
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rlressed,  on  the  20th  of  April,  to  her  friend,  madame  Priolo,  after  they 
had  accomplished  their  long  weary  journey  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon 
The  king  was  better,  and  her  heart  overflows  with  thankfulness  to  God 
and  an  unwonted  strain  of  cheerfulness  pervades  her  paper:  ^^ Bourbon, 
20th  April. — At  last,  my  dear  mother,"  she  says,  '*  we  arrived  at  ihi« 
place  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  our  departure  from  St.  Germains,  with- 
out an)  accident.  God  be  thanked,  the  king  is  much  better!  he  has 
had  a  little  gout,  which  is  now  gone ;  his  hand  and  knee  are  gaining 
strength.  He  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and  1  hope  that  we  shall  bring  him 
back  in  perfect  health.  If  God  should  grant  us  this  mercy,  instead  of 
complaining  of  the  journey,  which  1  have  assuredly  found  very  long  and 
uncomfortable,  1  shall  call  it  the  most  agreeable,  and  the  happiest  I  have 
made  in  all  my  life.  With  regard  to  myself,  too,  1  ought  not  to  com- 
plain, for  I  am  so  well  that  I  am  astonished  at  it.  Assist  me,  my  dear 
mother,  in  rendering  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy,  in  sustaining  me  in 
all  the  various  states  in  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  place  me,  and  be- 
seech him  to  grant  me  the  grace  to  be  more  faithful  and  grateful  to 
him." ' 

The  British  ambassador  had  accurate  information,  meantime,  of  the 
minutest  particulars  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  her 
suffering  lord.  In  a  despatch  dated  April  20th,  he  says :  ^^  The  late  king 
has  the  gout  at  Bourbon,  so  cannot  drink  the  waters."  Mary  Beatrice, 
in  her  letter  of  the  same  date,  mentions  her  visits  to  the  nuns  of  Mont- 
argis,  and  other  religious  communities,  being  aware  that  such  maitera 
would  prove  of  greater  interest  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  than  details  of 
the  company  whom  she  met  at  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  or  the  business  of 
the  great  world  : — *•  1  have  been  much  pleased  with  our. sisters  of  Mont* 
argis,  and  above  all,  with  the  good  mother,  with  whom  I  appeared  to  be 
well  acquainted,  from  the  love  1  bear  to  her  sister,  whom  slie  much 
resembles.  They  have  also  a  Deposee^  who  appears  to  have  some 
merit.  These  of  Nevers  gave  me  your  dear  letter.  There  was  such  a 
crowd  when  1  received  it,  that  1  was  not  able  to  look  over  it,  as  I  could 
have  wished,  but  the  little  I  saw  pleased  me  much.  Our  poor  sisters  of 
Moulins  I  have  not  seen,  because  we  were  taken  by  another  road,  at 
which  I  was  much  vexed,  but,  if  it  pleased  God,  before  I  quit  this  place, 
I  will  go  one  day  to  see  them,  express.  To-day  they  have  sent  iheif 
'•'^nfessor  to  signify  their  chagrin  at  not  having  seen  me."* 

From  an  inedited  letter  of  the  superior,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaain«i 
de  France,  it  appears  that  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  consort  visited  thai 
convent  the  day  before  the  festival  (»f  the  holy  Trinity.  The  queen  edi- 
fied all  the  religieuses  by  the  humility  with  which  she  followed  the  pro- 
cessions of  that  festival,  on  foot,  ^-  without  paramo/,'  squire,  or  trainbeareff 
with  a  taper  in  her  hand.  The  angelic  modesty  of  her  countenance 
made  her  the  admiration  of  all  beholders."     The  king  was  unable  lo 

*  Autogrnj)h  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  da 
Krance.     Chaillot  MS. 

^  IbiM. 

*  Thi«   remark  proves  that  this  article  of  luxury  was  in  use  in  Louis  XIY.'f 
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vralk  without  the  supporting  arm  of  his  faithful  consort,  but  he  viewed 
the  procession  from  a  balcony.  *'  We  have  had  five  queens  here,"  says 
the  superior  of  Moulins,  "  whom  I  remember  very  well,  but  not  one 
comparable  to  this ;  every  one  is  equally  charmed  and  edified  with  her." 
From  this  correspondence,  it  appears  that  the  waters  and  baths  of  Bour* 
bon  freed  king  James's  arm  from  the  rheumatic  gout,  and  enabled  him 
to  walk  and  speak  with  less  difflculty,  instances  of  amendment  which 
prove  how  deeply  he  had  been  afiiicted.  The  personal  attentions  of  the 
queen  to  her  suffering  "husband  are  mentioned  with  admiration  by  the 
writers  of  the  numerous  packets  of  letters  from  which  we  have  gleaned 
Ibis  intelligence.  Such  instances  of  humanity  and  afifectionate  duty  can 
be  appreciated  by  every  one  j  those  who  would  turn  away  with  disgust 
from  the  processions  and  trifling  observances  with  which  these  letterf 
are  loaded,  can  appreciate  the  fond  wife  and  .devoted  nurse. 

The  effect  of  the  waters  of  Bourbon  was  so  beneficial* to  king  James, 
that,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  was  able  to  commence  his  journey 
to  St.  Germains  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  queen,  on  her  return  from  the 
baths  of  Bourbon,  visited  the  convent  of  nuns  in  the  town  called  La 
Charite,  on  the  Loire.  She  could  not  help,  as  she  told  her  ladies  after- 
wanls,  observing  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  nuns.  They  told  her  "  that 
this  was  occasioned  by  robbers,  who  often  came  and  pillaged  them  of 
all  that  they  possessed;  but  of  late  they  had  kept  a  rifie  always  loaded, 
in  order  to  fire  if  the  bandits  came,"  which,  indeed,  the  queen  added, 
^  that  she  had  noticed,  and  had  remarked  to  herself,  that  it  was  strange 
to  see  such  a  weapon  in  a  cell  of  nuns."  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  poor  ladies  ever  fired  the  rifie;  perhaps  it  was  merely  hung  up  in 
terrorein.'  The  queen  writes  from  Montargis  the  following  cheering 
account  of  king  James's  healiii:  —  '■*•  We  are  now  within  three  days' 
journey  of  Paris,  in  good  health,  thank  God!  The  king  gains  strength 
every  day,  and  they  assure  us  that,  after  a  few  days  of  rest^  he  will  find 
himself  much  better  than  he  has  yet  done.  He  has  a  very  good  appear- 
ance :  he  eats  well,  and  sleeps  very  well ;  he  walks  much  better,  and 
has  begun  to  write,  it  is  a  great  change  for  the  belter.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  prayers  of  Chaillot,  and  of  almost  all  our  holy  institutions,  have 
contributed  more  to  it  tlian  the  waters.  God  be  praised  for  it,  for  ever." 
The  queen,  in  her  postscript,  adds :  ^^  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  stop  at  Chaillot  at  all,  foi*  the  Tuesday,  the  last 
day  of  our  journey,  we  have  arranged  to  go  straight  by  d'Essone  to  St. 
Germains,  having,  as  you  may  believe,  some  impatience  to  embrace  my 
dear  children."' 

During  her  anxious  attendance  on  her  sick  consort  at  Bourbon,  Mary 
Beatrice,  from  time  to  time,  sent  messengers  to  St.  Germains,  to  inquire 
after  the  health  and  welfare  of  her  children,  who  remained  there  under 
the  care  of  the  duke  of  Perth  and  the  countess  of  Middleton.  Very  con- 
stant and  dutiful  had  the  prince  and  his  little  sister  been  in  their  corre- 
spondence with  their  royal  parents,  at  this  period  of  unwonted  separation 

'  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  IL  in  the  Archive?  au  ivjysume  d« 
Prance.     Chaillot  iVlS. 
Mbid. 
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A  packet  oP  their  simple  little  letters  to  the  queen  is  still  preserved 
among  more  important  documents  of  the  exiled  St  .arts,  in  the  Archive 
an  Royaunie  de  France,  in  Paris,  containing  interesting  evidence  of  the 
strong  ties  of  natural  affection  by  which  the  hearts  of  this  unfortunate 
family  were  entwined  together.  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  arrived  at  St. 
Germains  in  lime  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  fetes  of  iheir  son 
and  daughter.  The  prince  completed  his  thirteenth  year  on  the  10th 
^f  June,  and  the  princess  her  ninth  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 
Visits  of  congratulation  were  paid  by  the  king  of  France,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  to  the  king  and  queen,  on  their  return  froii) 
Bourbon.  Though  Louis  XIV.  had  been  compelled  to  recognise  William 
IIJ.  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  he  continued  to  treat  the  deposed  king  and 
queen  with  the  same  punctilious  attention  to  all  the  ceremonials  of  suite, 
as  if  they  had  retained  their  regality.  When  the  young  duke  of  Anjou, 
his  grandson,  was  declarecTking  of  Spain,  he  sent  his  first  equerry  to 
announce  the  fact  to  them,  and  he  treated  the  new  monarch  precisely 
with  the  same  honours  as  he  did  king  James,  taking*  care  to  avoid  the 
slightest  misunderstanding,  by  never  allowing  them  to  meet  in  his 
presence,  as  he  considered  each  entitled  to  the  honour  of  a  fauteuil  on 
his  right  hand;  which  it  was  impossible  both  could  have  at  the  same 
time.  The  young  king  of  Spain  visited  James  and  his  queen  at  Su 
Germains,  and  they  returned  his  visits  at  Versailles. 

The  improvement  in  the  health  of  her  beloved  consort,  during  their 
late  visit  at  Bourbon,  which  had  filled  the  heart  of  Mary  Beatrice  with 
false  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery,  was  but  of  temporary  duration. 
The  British  ambassador,  who  kept,  through  his  spies  at  St.  Germains,  a 
close  watch  on  the  symptoms  of  his  deposed  sovereign,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  slate  in  a  despatch  dated  June  15  : — ^^  King  James  is 
so  decayed  in  his  senses  that  he  takes  care  of  nothing,  all  things  going 
direct  to  the  queen.  They  were  both  yesterday  at  Versailles  to  wail  on 
the  king,  but  they  did  not  come  till  after  five,  so  that  I  was  gone.'" 
The  decay  of  king  James's  senses,  of  which  his  former  liegeman  speaks, 
was  a  failure  of  his  physical  powers,  which  had,  as  before  noticed,  been 
brought  too  early  into  action.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  VII.,  men  (^far  greater  natural  talents  than  James 
II.,  all  died  in  a  pitiable  state  of  mental  atropfiy,  prematurely  worn  out, 
the  victims  of  tl.eir  precocious  exertions.  In  addition  to  this  cause, 
James  had  been  heavily  visited,  in  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life, 
with  a  burden  of  sorrow  such  as  few  princes  have  been  doomed  to  bear. 
Calumniated,  betrayed,  and  driven  from  his  throne,  into  exile  and  poverty, 
by  his  loved  and  fondly  cherished  daughters,  the  heart  of  the  modern 
Lear  of  British  history  had,  of  course,  been  wrung  with  pangs  no  less 
bitter  than  those  which  that  great  master  of  the  human  heart,  Shake- 
Hpeare,  has  portrayed,  goading  the  outraged  king  and  father  to  madness; 
but  James  bore  his  wrongs  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian,  and  instead 
of  raving  or  "  foul,  uimatural  ha^^s,"  and  invoking  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  one  and  botli  of  them,  like  the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  he  be 

*  Cole's  State  Papers. 
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sought  daily  of  God  to  pardon  them.  He  was  encouraged  in  his  placabk 
feelings  by  his  consort,  for  Mary  Beatrice,  deeply  as  she  had  been  in- 
jured by  her  step-daughters  and  their  husbands,  never  spoke  an  angry 
word  of  either,  but  was  accustomed  to  check  her  ladies  if  they  began  to 
inveigh  against  them.  "  As  we  cannot  speak  of  them  with  praise,"  t-he 
would  say,  ^^  we  will  not  make  them  a  subject  of  discourse,  since  it  only 
creates  irritation,  and  gives  rise  to  feelings  that  cannot  be  pleasing  to 
God.  Let  us  rather  look  closely  to  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  avoid 
ihose  faults  which*  we  see  in  others."* 

Although  a  few  fond  superstitions,  the  result  of  education  and  asso- 
ciation with  her  conventual  friends,  now  and  then  peep  out  in  the  letters 
of  Mary  Beatrice,  the  fervency  and  depth  of  her  piety  and  love  of  God, 
lier  patience  and  resignation  under  all  her  trials  and  afflictions,  and  her 
charitable  forbearance  from  reviling  those  who  had  so  cruelly  injured 
and  calumniated  her,  prove  her  to  have  been  a  sincere  Christian.  In  one 
of  her  letters  to  her  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  she  says  that  she  suppli- 
cates the  God  of  all  consolation  to  (ill  her  heart  with  his  holy  love,  and 
tRen  to  do  what  He  would  with  her;  '*  for  I  believe,"  continues  she, 
"  that  a  heart  full  of  divine  love  is  at  peace  and  content  in  every  kind 
of  state,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  well.  This  is  the  only  thing  1 
would  pray  you  to  ask  for  me,  my  dear  mother.  It  is  the  sole  thing 
needful,  without  which  one  cannot  be  happy,  either  in  this  world  or  in 
the  other;  and  with  which,  all  that  the  world  calls  misfortunes  and  disgrace 
cannot  render  one  miserable.  I  believe  this  as  firmly  as  if  I  had  expe- 
rienced it  myself,  although,  in  truth,  I  have  never  felt  an  approach  to  it 
for  instead  of  doing  all  for  love,  I  do  all  perforce.  God  knows  it,  am 
you  may  comprehend  it  well ;  and  therefore  I  am  sure,  my  dear  mothei 
that  you  will  pity  me  and  pray  for  me." 

King  James's  sands  of  life  were  now  ebbing  fast.  The  earl  of  Man 
Chester,  in  a  despatch  dated  July  1 3th,  says,  '-The  late  king  was  taker 
with  another  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  not  havf 
lived  half  an  hour.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  and  1  hear  yesterday  he  was 
ill  again.  He  is  so  ill  decayed,  that,  by  every  post,  you  may  expect  to 
hear  of  his  death."  The  skill  of  Fagon,  who  remahied  in  constant  at- 
tendance, and  the  tender  care  of  his  conjugal  nurse,  assisted  the  natu 
rally  strong  constitution  oC  James  to  make  a  second  rally.  He  crep< 
out  once  more,  on  fine  sunny  days,  in  the  parterre,  supported  by  the 
arm  of  his  royal  helpmate,  accompanied  by  their  children,  and  attended 
by  the  faithful  adherents  who  formed  their  little  court.  Sometimes  his 
majesty  felt  strong  enough  to  extend  his  walk  as  far  as  the  terrace  of  St. 
Germains,  which,  with  its  forest  background  and  rich  prospect  over  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  bore  a  tantalizing  resemblance  to  the  unfnrgotten 
scenery  of  Richmond  hill  and  the  Thames,  with  the  heights  of  \Viiids(»r  in 
the  distance.  The  eyes  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  at  times  perhaps  sufiused 
with  unbidden  tears  at  the  remembrances  they  recalled  ;  \j\X  the  thoughts, 
the  hopes,  the  desires  of  the  dying  king,  her  busbar  i'.  w«re  fixed  on 

'MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatricti  «I'E»te,  dn  the  Ar'l'ivf «  an  Rov%un\p  «!«■ 
Prmnoe. 
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brighter  realms.  He  who  had  learned  to  thank  God  for  having  dcprifec 
him  of  three  crowns,  that  lie  might  lead  him  through  the  chasteniDg 
paths  of  sorrow  to  a  heavenly  inheritance,  regarded  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  and  their  glories,  with  the  eye  of  one  who  stands  on  the 
narrow  verge  between  time  and  eternity. 

The  terrace  of  St.  Germains  was  a  public  promenade,  and  many  of 
the  English  who  visited  France,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  incurred 
the  risk  of  being  treated  as  Jacobites,  on  their  return  home,  by  resorting 
thither.  Some,  doubtless,  sought  that  prohibited  spot  to  gratif}  a  sort 
of  lingering  affection  for  James  and  his  queen,  which  they  dared  not 
acknowledge  even  to  themselves;  but  the  greater  number  came  for  the 
indulgence  of  their  idle  curiosity  to  see  the  exiled  court.  Few  even  of 
the  latter  class,  however,  except  the  hireling  spies  of  the  Dutch  cabinet, 
who  were  always  loitering  in  the  crowd,  could  behold  without  feelings 
allied  to  sympathy,  the  wasted  form  of  him  who  had  been  their  king, 
bowed  earthward  with  sorrow  rather  than  with  years,  his  feeble  steps 
supported  by  his  pale,  anxious  consort,  their  once  beautiful  queen ;  her 
eyes  bent  with  fond  solicitude  on  his  face,  or  turned  with  appediiig 
glances  from  him  to  any  of  their  former  subjects  whom  she  recognised, 
and  then  with  mute  eloquence  directing  their  attention  to  her  son.  It 
was  not  every  one  who  could  resist  her  silent  pleading ;  and  it  is  no- 
ticed by  lord  Manchester,  that  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  of  St.  Ger- 
mains of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  were  never  more  sanguine 
than  at  that  period,  when  everything  in  the  shape  of  business  was 
transacted  by  the  queen. 

The  tender  solicitude  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  children,  led  her  to 
bestow  much  of  her  personal  attention  on  them  when  they  were  ill. 
On  one  occasion,  when  they  were  both  confined  to  their  chambers  with 
severe  colds,  she  describes  herself  as  "  going  from  one  to  the  other  ail 
day  long." '  The  early  deaths  of  her  three  elder  children  rendered  her 
naturally  apprehensive  lest  these  beloved  ones  should  also  be  snatched 
away;  yet  her  maternal  hopes  were  so  confidently  fixed  on  her  son, 
that  one  day,  when  he  was  so  seriously  ill  that  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained for  his  life,  she  said,  *^God,  who  has  given  him  to  me,  will,  I 
hope,  preserve  him  to  me.  I  doubt  not  that  he  will  rule,  one  day,  on  the 
throne  of  his  fathers.  God  can  never  permit  the  legitimate  line  of 
princes  to  fail."  It  was  the  personal  influence  of  the  woman,  a  queen 
9 ow  only  in  name,  that  gave  vitality  to  the  Stuart  cause,  at  a  tniie  when 
every  passing  day  brought  king  James  nearer  to  the  verge  of  the  tomb. 
It  was  her  impassioned  pleading,  that,  enlisting  the  dauphin  and  his  gene- 
rous son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  madame  de  Maintenon  on  her  side, 
obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  solemn  promise  of  recognising  her  son's 
claim  to  the  style  and  title  of  king  of  England,  when  his  father  should 
be  no  more.' 

Kmg  James  continued  to  linger  through  the  summer,  and  was  occft- 
«ionaily  strong  enough  to  mount  his  horse.     Mary  Beatrice  began  ic 

*  Inedited  Letters  of  Mary  Bentrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Iviyaume  de  France 
Earl  of  Manchester's  Despatches,  in  Cole. 
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flatter  herself  with  hopes  oP  his  recovery ;  and  weary  as  he  was  of  the 
turmoil  of  the  world,  there  were  yet  strong  ties  to  bind  him  to  an  ex 
istence  that  was  endeared  by  the  affection  of  a  partner  who,  crushed  as 
he  was  with  sorrow,  sickness,  and  infiimity,  continued,  after  a  union  of 
nearly  eight-and-tweniy  years,  to  love  him  with  the  same  impassioned 
fondness  as  in  the  first  years  of  their  marriage.  It  was  hard  to  pait 
with  her  and  their  children,  the  lovely,  promising,  and  dutiful  children 
of  his  old  age,  whom  nature  had  apparently  so  well  qualified  to  adorn 
that  station  of  which  his  rash  and  ill-advised  proceedings  had  been  the 
means  of  depriving  them.  A  political  crisis  of  great  importance  ap- 
peared to  be  at  hand.  The  days  of  his  rival,  William  III.,  were  num- 
bered as  well  as  his  own  ;  both  were  labouring  under  incurahie  maladies; 
the  race  of  life,  even  then,  was  closely  matched  between  them ;  and  if 
James  ever  desired  a  lengthened  existence,  it  was  that,  for  the  sake  of 
his  son,  he  might  survive  Wilham,  fancying — fond  delusion — that  his 
daughter  Anne  would  not  dare  to  contest  the  throne  with  him.  The 
clear-sighted  diplomatist  who  represented  William  at  the  court  of 
France,  feeling  the  importance  of  a  close  attention  to  the  chances  in  a 
game  that  was  arriving  at  so  nice  a  point,  kept  too  keen  a  watch  on  the 
waning  light  of  his  old  master's  lamp  of  life  to  be  deceived  by  its  occa- 
Bional  flashes.  In  his  despatch  of  the  3 1st  of  August,  1701,  he  says, 
^The  late  king  hopes  still  to  go  to  Fontainebleau,  but  I  know  this  court 
will  prevent  it,  because  he  might  very  likely  die  there,  which  would  be 
inronvenient."' 

The  event  alluded  to  in  these  humane  terms,  appears  to  have  been 
hastened  by  a  recurrence  of  the  same  incident  which  caused  king  James's 
first  severe  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  the  preceding  spring.  On  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 2d,  while  he  was  at  mass  in  the  chapel-royal,  the  choir  unfor- 
tunately sung  the  fatal  anthem  again,  "  Lord,  remember  what  is  come 
upon  us ;  consider  and  behold  our  reproach,"  &c.  The  same  agonizing 
chord  was  touched  as  on  the  former  occasion,  with  a  similar  effect.  He 
sank  into  the  arms  of  the  queen,  in  a  swoon,  ancf  was  carried  from  the 
chapel  into  his  chamber  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  After  a  time,  sus- 
pended animation  was  restored  ;  but  the  fit  returned  upon  him  with 
greater  violence.  "  A  most  afflicting  sight,"  says  the  continuator  of  his 
memoirs,  '^  for  his  most  disconsolate  queen,  into  whose  arms  he  fell  tht 
second  time."' 

Mary  Beatrice  had  acquired  sufficient  firmness  in  the  path  of  duty  to 
be  able  to  control  her  own  agonies  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  the 
beloved  oLject  of  her  solicitude.  She  had  inherited  from  her  mother  the 
qualifications  of  a  skilful  nurse,  and  her  queenly  rank  had  never  ele 
▼ated  her  above  the  practical  duties  of  the  conjugal  character.  She  could 
not  deceive  herself  as  to  the  mournful  truth  which  the  looks  of  all  around 
her  proclaimed ;  and  her  own  sad  heart  assured  her  that  the  dreadea 
moment  of  separation  between  them  was  at  hand.  Contrary,  however, 
lo  all  expectation,  nature  made  another  rally;   her  husband  recovered 

*  Earl  of  Manchester  s  Despatches,  in  Cole. 

•  Life  of  Jamos  II ,  from  the  btuart  Papers,  edited  by  Stanier  Clark,  Histrrici 
fiaplie    to  George  IV. 
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from  his  lon^  death-like  swoon,  and,  all  the  following  day,  appeared 
better;  but  lie,  looking  death  steadily  in  the  face,  sent  for  his  contessoi 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  had  just  finished  his  general  confession 
when  he  was  seized  with  another  fit,  which  lasted  so  long,  that  ever> 
one  believed  him  to  be  dead.  His  teeth  being  forced  opcMi.  a  frightful 
haemorrhage  of  blood  took  place—*  recurrence  for  the  third  time,  only 
in  a  more  aggravated  form,  of  the  symptoms  of  sanguineous  apoplexy 
with  which  he  was  threatened  when  with  the  army  at  Salisbury,  and 
which  so  t3frectually  fought  the  battles  of  his  foes  against  him,  by  pre- 
cluding him  from  the  possibility  of  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

The  distress  and  terror  of  the  queen  nearly  overpowered  her  on  this 
occasion,  but  she  struggled  with  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  and  refused 
to  leave  her  suffering  husband  in  his  extremity.  James  himself  was 
calm  and  composed,  and  as  soon  as  the  haemorrhage  could  be  stopped, 
expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  last  rites  of  his  church;  but  said  he 
would  see  his  children  first,  and  sent  for  his  son.  The  young  prince, 
when  he  entered  the  chamber  and  saw  the  pale,  deathlike  countenance 
of  his  father,  and  the  bed  all  covered  with  blood,  gave  way  to  a  passion- 
ate burst  of  grief,  in  which  every  one  else  joined  except  the  dying  king, 
who  appeared  perfectly  serene.  When  the  prince  approached  the  bed, 
he  extended  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  and  addressed  his  last  admonition 
to  liim  in  these  impressive  words,  which,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
and  exhaustion  of  sinking  nature,  were  uttered  with  a  fervour  and  a 
solemnity  that  astonished  every  one  : ' 

^^  1  am  now  leaving  tliis  world,  which  has  been  to  me  a  sea  of  storms 
and  tempests,  it  being  God  Almighty's  will  to  wean  me  from  it  by  many 
great  alfliclions.  Serve  Him  with  all  your  power,  and  never  put  the 
crown  of  England  in  competition  with  your  eternal  salvation.  There  is 
no  slavery  like  sin,  nor  no  liberty  like  his  service.  If  his  holy  Provi- 
dence shall  think  fit  to  seat  you  on  the  throne  of  your  royal  ancestors, 
govern  your  people  with  justice  and  clemency.  Remember,  kings  are 
not  made  for  themseives,  bul  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Set  before 
their  eyes,  in  your  own  actions,  a  pattern  of  all  manner  of  virtues.  Con- 
sider them  as  your  children ;  you  are.  the  child  of  vows  and  prayers, 
behave  yourself  accordingly.  Honour  your  mother,  that  yonr  days  may 
be  long;  and  be  always  a  kind  brother  to  your  dear  sister,  that  you  may 
reap  the  blessings  of  concord  and  unity."* 

Those  who  were  about  the  king,  apprehending  that  the  excitement 
of  continuing  to  speak  long  and  earnestly  on  subjects  of  so  agitating  a 
nature,  would  be  too  much  for  his  exhausted  franre,  suggested  that  the 
prince  had  better  now  withdraw ;  at  which  his  majesty  was  troubled, 
and  said, '^  Do  not  lake  my  son  away  from  me  till  1  have  given  him 
my  biessmg  at  least." 

Tne  little  princess  Louisa  was  brought  to  the  bedside  of  her  dying 
father,  bathed  in  tears,  to  receive,  in  her  turn,  all  that  Heaven  had  left  il 
in  the  power  of  the  unfortunate  James  to  bestow  on  his  children,  by 

*  Life  of  James  II.,  from  the  Stuart  Papers, 

*  Sc>mer'8  Tracts,  vol.  zi.,  p.  34S. 
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Mary  Beatrice — his  paternal  benediction  and  advice.  It  was  perhaps  a 
harder  trial  for  James  to  part  with  this  daughter  than  with  his  son ;  she 
was  the  child  of  his  old  age,  the  joy  oC  his  dark  and  wintry  years.  He 
had  named  her  La  Consolafrice  when  he  first  looked  upon  her,  and  she 
had,  even  when  in  her  nurse's  arms,  manifested  an  extraordinary  affection 
for  him.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  children  in  the  world,  and 
her  abilities  were  of  a  much  higher  order  than  those  of  her  brother.  Re- 
flective and  intelligent  beyond  her  tender  years,  her  passionate  sorrow 
showed  how  deeply  she  was  touched  by  the  sad  slate  in  which  she  savi 
her  royal  father,  and  that  she  comprehended  only  too  well  the  calamity 
that  impended  over  her.  "  Adieu,  my  dear  child,"  said  James,  after  he 
had  embraced  and  blessed  her,  "adieu;  serve  your  Creator  in  the  day» 
of  your  youth.  Consider  virtue  as  the  greatest  ornament  of  your  sex 
Follow  close  the  steps  of  that  great  pattern  of  it,  your  mother,  who  has 
been  no  less  than  myself  overclouded  with  calumnies ;  but  Time,  the 
mother  of  Truth,  will,  1  hope,  at  last  make  her  virtues  shine  as  bright  as 
the  sun." ' 

This  noble  tribute  of  the  dying  consort  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  moral 
worth,  doubly  affecting  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
spoken,  is  the  more  interesting,  because  the  prediction  it  contained  is 
fulfilled  by  the  discovery  and  publication  o(  documents  verifying  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  life  and  actions,  arid  exposing  the  baseness  of  the  motives 
which  animated  the  hireling  scribblers  of  a  party  to  calumniate  her. 

The  observation  of  human  life,  as  well  as  the  research  of  those  writers 
who,  taking  nothing  on  trust,  are  at  the  trouble  of  first  searching  out  and 
then  investigating  evidences,  will  generally  prove  that  railing  accusations 
are  rather  indicative  of  the  baseness  of  tlie  persons  who  make  them, 
than  of  want  of  worth  in  those  against  whom  they  are  brought. 
'  "James  did  not  confine  his  death-bed  advice  to  his  children ;  he  ex- 
horted his  servants  and  friends  to  forsake  sin,  and  lead  holy  and  Chris- 
tian lives,  and  tried  to  persuade  his  principl  minister  of  state,  the  earl 
of  Middleton^  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Afiei 
he  had  received  the  last  sacraments  of  that  church  from  the  cur^  of  St 
Germains,  he  told  him  that  he  wished  to  be  buried  privately  in  his  parish 
church,  with  no  other  monumental  inscription  than  these  words,  "  Hero 
lies  James,  king  of  Great  Britain."  He  declared  himself  in  perfect  charity 
with  all  the  world ;  and,  lest  his  declaration  that  he  forgave  all  his  ene* 
mies  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  should  be  considered  too  genemt,  he 
named  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  his  daughter. 

All  this  while,  the  poor  queen,  who  had  never  quitted  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, being  unable  to  support  herself,  had  sunk  down  upon  the  ground 
by  his  bedside,  in  much  greiter  anguish  than  he,  and  with  almost  as 
little  signs  of  life.  James  was  sensibly  touched  to  see  her  in  such  ex- 
cessive grief,  and  seemed  to  suffer  more  on  that  account  than  any  other. 
He  tried  all  he  could  to  comfort  her,  and  to  persuade  her  »o  resign  her- 
self  to  the  will  of  God  in  this  as  iri  all  her  other  trials,  bui  none  had  ap* 

*  Somer's  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p-  342. 
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jieared  to  Mary  Beatrice  so  hard  as  this,  and  she  remained  inconsotable 
till,  a  visible  improvement  taking  place  in  the  king's  symptoms,  she  be* 
gan  to  Salter  herself  that  his  case  was  not  desperate.'  James  passed  a 
better  night,  and  the  next  day  Louis  XIV.  came  to  visit  him ;  he  would 
not  suffer  his  coach  to  drive  into  the  court,  lest  the  noise  should  disturb 
his  dying  kinsman,  but  alighted  at  the  iron  gates  the  same  as  others. 
James  received  him  with  the  same  ease  and  composure  as  though  nothing 
extraordinary  were  the  matter.  Louis  had  a  long  private  conference 
with  Mary  Beatrice,  for  whom  he  testified  the  greatest  sympathy  and 
consideration.  On  the  following  Sunday,  his  majesty  of  France  paid  a 
second  visit,  and  the  whole  of  that  day  the  chamber  of  king  James  was 
thronged  with  a  succession  of  visitors  of  distinction,  who  came  to  harass 
him  and  the  queen  with  complimentary  marks  of  attention  on  this 
occasion.  No  wonder  that  he  sank  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  on  the 
following  day,  that  his  fever  returned  and  all  hopes  of  his  recovering 
vanished.* 

When  this  last  fatal  change  appeared,  the  queen,  who  was  as  nsual  by 
his  bedside,  gave  way  to  an  irrepressible  burst  of  anguish.  This  dis- 
tressed the  king,  who  said  to  her,"  Do  not  afHict  yourself — I  am  going, 
I  hope  to  be  happy."  "  I  doubt  it  not,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  is  not  for  your 
condition  I  lament,  but  for  my  own,"  and  then  her  grief  overpowering 
her,  she  appeared  ready  to  faint  away,  which  he  perceiving,  entreated  of 
her  to  retire,  and  bade  those  who  were  near  him  lead  her  to  her  chamber.' 
The  sight  of  her  grief  was  the  only  thing  that  shook  the  firmness  with 
which  he  was  passing  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
As  soon  as  tfie  queen  had  withdrawn,  James  requested  that  the  prayers 
for  a  departing  soul  should  be  read  to  him  and  for  him,  in  which  he 
joined  with  unaffected  devotion.  Meantime,  Mary  Beatrice  having  re- 
covered herself  a  little,  was  only  prevented,  by  the  injunctions  of  her 
spiritual  director,  and  the  consciousness  that  worn  out  as  she  was  by 
grief  and  watching,  she  would  be  unable  to  command  her  feelings,  from 
returning  to  her  wonted  station  by  the  pillow  of  her  dying  lord.  But, 
though  she  was  not  permitted  to  be  present  visibly,  she  came  softly 
round  by  the  backstairs,  and  knelt,  unseen,  in  a  closet  behind  the  alcove 
of  tl)e  bed,  \Vhere  she  could  hear  every  word  and  every  sigh  that  was 
uttered  by  that  dear  object  of  her  love,  which  for  upwards  of  seven  and 
twenty  years  had  been  the  absorbing  principle  of  her  existence.  In  that 
unsuspected  retreat,  Mary  Beatrice  remained  for  several  hours,  listening 
with  breathless  anxiety  to  every  sound  and  every  motion  in  the  alcove. 
If  she  heard  the  king  cough,  or  groan,  her  heart  was  pierced  at  the 
thought  of  his  sufferings,  and  tliai  she  was  no  longer  permitted  to  sup- 
port and  soothe  him ;  and  if  all  were  silent,  she  dreaded  that  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  James  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethar^^y,  giving,  for  several 
days,  litl.e  consciousness  of  life,  except  when  prayers  were  read  to  him, 
when,  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  motion  of  bis  lips, 
it  was  plain  that  he  prayed  also.* 

*  Life  of  Jninos  II.,  from  the  Slimrt  Pnpers.  *Ibid.  *Ibid 

'  Circular  Letter  of  the  convent  of  Chaillot  on  the  death  of  Mary  Beatrice  i^ 
Viodena,  late  queen  of  Englaad. 
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Meantime,  the  momentous  question  of  what  should  be  done  with  re- 
gard to  acknowledging  the  claims  of  the  youthful  son  of  James  JI.  and 
Afary  Beatrice,  to  the  title  of  king  of  Great  Britain,  after  the  decease  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  was  warmly  debated  in  the  cabinet  council  of 
Lfouis  XIV.  AH  but  seven  were  opposed  to  a  step  in  direct  violation  to 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  which  must  have  the  effect  of  involving 
France  in  a  war  for  which  she  was  ill  prepared.  Louis  XIV.,  who  had 
committed  himself  by  the  hopes  he  had  given  to  Mary  Beatrice,  listened 
in  perturbed  silence  to  ihe  objections  of  his  council,  in  which  his  rea- 
son acquiesced,  but  the  dauphin,  being  the  last  to  speak,  gave  a  strong 
proof  of  the  friendship,  which,  in  his  quiet  way,  he  cherished  for  the 
parents  of  the  disinherited  heir  of  England,  for  rising  in  some  warmth, 
he  said, ''  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  crown  of  France  to  abandon  a 
prince  of  their  own  blood,  especially  one  who  was  so  near  and  dear  to 
ihem  as  the  son  of  king  James,  that  he  was,  for  his  part,  resolved  to 
hazard  not  only  his  life,  but  all  that  was  dear  to  him  for  his  restoration." 
Then  the  king  of  France  said,  "  I  am  of  monseigneur's  opinion,"  and 
so  said  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  following  interesti  ig  particulars  connected  with  this  determina- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.,  were  narrated  by  Mary  Beatrice,  herself,  and  must 
be  related  in  her  own  words.'  '*  It  was,"  said  she,  *'  a  miraculous  inter- 
position, in  which,  with  a  heart  penetrated  with  a  grateful  sense  of  his 
goodness  to  us,  I  recognised  the  hand  of  the  Most  High,  ivho  was 
pleased  to  raise  up  for  us  a  protector  in  his  own  good  time,  by  disposing 
the  heart  of  the  greatest  of  kings  to  take  compassion  on  the  widow  and 
orphans  of  a  king,  whom  it  had  pleased  God  to  cover  with  afflictions 
here  below.  We  can  never  cease  to  acknowledge  the  obliorations  that 
we  owe  to  the  king ;  for  not  only  has  he  done  all  that  he  could  for  us, 
but  he  did  it  in  a  manner  so  heroic  and  touching,  that  even  our  ene- 
mies cannot  help  admiring  him  for  it.  He  came  twice  to  see  my  good 
king  during  his  illness,  and  said  and  did  everything  with  which  generous 
feeling  could  inspire  a  noble  heart,  for  the  illustrious  sufl^erer.  He  could 
not  refrain  from  shedding  tears,  more  than  once,  on  seeing  the  danger 
of  his  friend.  He  spared  neither  care  nor  pains  to  procure  every  so- 
lace, and  every  assistance  that  was  considered  likely  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady.  At  last,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  king  had 
received  the  viaticum  for  the  second  time,  and  they  had  no  longer  any 
hopes  of  him,  this  kind  protector  did  me  the  lionour  of  writing  with 
his  own  hand  a  note  to  me,  to  let  me  know  that  he  was  coming  to  St. 
Germains,  to  tell  me  something  that  would  console  me.  He  then  came 
to  me  in  my  chamber,  where  he  declared  to  me,  with  a  thousand  marks 
Df  friendship,  the  most  consolatory  that  could  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances— 'that  after  due  rellection  he  had  determined  to  recognise  the 
prince  of  Wales,  my  son,  for  the  heir  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Gieat 
Britain*  whensoever  it  shoidd  please  God  to  remove  the  king,  and  that 
he  would  then  render  the  same  honours  to  him,  as  he  had  done  to  thf 

'  Recira!  of  the  'Icatli  of  James  II.,  hy  liis  i]uecn.     Oliuillot  MS.,  Archives  mr 
Ruyaume  do  France. 
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king  liis  father.'  J  liad  previously  implored  this  great  mona'ch,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  my  husband,  to  continue  the  honour  of  his  pro- 
tection to  my  chiUIren  and  me,  and  entreated  him  to  be  to  us  in  ihe 
place  of  a  father.  ]  made  him  all  the  acknowledgments  in  my  power, 
and  he  told  me  that  ^  I  could  impart  these  tidings  to  the  king  my  hus- 
band when  and  how  1  thought  best.'  I  entreated  him  to  be  the  bearei 
of  them  himself." ' 

Louis,  being  desirous  of  doing  everything  that  was  likely  to  alleviatf 
her  affliction,  proceeded  with  her  to  king  James's  chamber.  Life  waf 
so  far  spent  with  that  prince,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  entrance  of 
his  august  visitor,  and  when  Louis  inquired  after  his  health,  he  made  no 
answer,  for  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  him.'  When  one  of  his  attendants 
roused  him  from  the  drowsy  stupor  in  which  he  lay,  to  tell  him  that 
the  king  of  France  was  there,  he  unclosed  his  eyes  with  a  painful  efllbrt, 
and  said,  "  Where  is  he?"  '^  Sir,"  replied  Louis,"!  am  here,  and  am 
come  to  see  how  you  do."  "I  am  going,"  said  James,  quietly,  ^^  to 
pay  that  debt' which  must  be  paid  by  all  kings,  as  well  as  by  their 
meanest  subjects.  I  give  your  majesty  my  dying  thanks  for  all  your 
kindnesses  to  me  and  my  afflicted  family,  and  do  not  doubt  of  their  con- 
tinuance, having  always  found  you  good  and  generous.'*'  He  also 
expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the  attention  he  had  been  shown  during 
his  sickness.  Louis  replied,  "  that  was  a  small  matter  indeed,  but  he 
had  something  to  acquaint  him  with  of  more  importance,"  on  which  the 
attendants  of  both  kings  began  to  retire;  "Let  nobody  withdraw,"  ex- 
claimed Louis;  then  turning  again  to  James,  he  said,  "  J  am  come.  Sir, 
to  acquaint  you  that  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  your  majesty 
out  of  this  world,  I  will  take  your  family  under  my  protection,  and  will 
recognise  your  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  heir  of  your  three  realms." 
At  these  words,  all  present,  both  English  and  French,  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  powerful  monarch  who  was  at  that  time  the  sole 
reliance  of  the  destitute  and  sorrowful  court  of  St.  Germains.*  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  proudest,  as  well  as  the  happiest  moment  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
life,  that  he  had  dared  to  act  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
heart,  rather  than  with  the  advice  of  his  more  politic  council.  The  scene 
was  so  moving,  that  Louis  himself  could  not  refrain  from  mingling  his  tears 
with  those  wliich  were  shed  by  those  around  him.  James  feebly  ex- 
tended his  arms  to  embrace  his  royal  friend,  and  strove  to  speak,  but 
the  confused  noise  prevented  his  I'oice  from  being  heard,  beyond  these 
words,  "  1  thank  God  I  die  with  a  perfect  resignation,  and  forgive  all  the 
world,  particularly  the  emperor  antl  the  prince  of  Orange.'**  He  might 
have  added,  the  empress  Eleanor  Magdalen  of  Newburgh,  whose  per- 
sonal pique  at  the  preference  which  his  matrimonial  ambassador  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  had  shown  for  the  beautiful  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena, 
?ight-and-twenty  years  before,  although  the  means  of  elevating  her  to 
Oie  greatest  throne  in  Europe,  was  one  of  the  unsuspected  causes  of  the 

*  Recitnl  of  tin*  (lontti  of  Jnincs  11.,  by  his  queen.     Chaillot  MS.,  Archives  as 
KoyHiiine  do  Frnnre. 
■  Li<6  of  Jninos  II.,  from  the  Stnnrt  Papers.     St.  Simon. 
*Soiner>  Tracts.     Stuart  Papers.     Sl  Simon.  *Ibiil. 
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dl  ofHces  James,  and  aAerwards  his  widow  and  son,  experienced  from 
that  quarter. 

James  begged,  as  a  last  favour,  "  that  no  funeral  pomp  might  be  used 
at  his  obsequies."  Louis  replied,  ^^  that  this  was  the  only  favour  thai 
he  could  not  grant."  The  dying  king  begged,  "  that  he  would  rather 
employ  any  money  that  he  felt  disposed  to  expend  for  that  purpose,  fo" 
the  relief  of  his  destitute  followers."  These  he  pathetically  recom 
mended  to  his  compassionate  care,  with  no  less  earnestness  than  he  haa 
done  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  children.  Having  -relieved  his  mind  by 
making  these  requests,  he  begged  his  majesty  ^^  not  to  remain  any  longer 
in  so  melancholy  a  place." ' 

The  queen  having,  meantime,  sent  for  the  prince  her  son,  brought 
him  herself  through  the  little  bed-chamber  into  that  of  fiis  dying  father, 
that  he  might  return  his  thanks  to  his  royal  protector.  The  young 
prince  threw  himself  at  Louis'  feet,  and,  embracing  his  knees,  expressed 
his  grateful  sense  of  his  majesty's  goodness.  Louis  raised,  and  tenderly 
embracing  him,  promised  to  act  the  part  of  a  parent  to  him.  ^^  As  this 
scene  excited  too  much  emotion  in  the  sick,"  says  the  queen,  '*  we 
passed  all  three  into  my  chamber^  where  the  king  of  France  talked  to 
the  young  prince  my  son.  I  wish  much  I  could  recollect  tho  words, 
for  never  was  any  exhortation  more  instructive,  more  impressive,  or 
fuller  of  wisdom  and  kindness."' 

The  earl  of  Manchester,  in  his  private  report  of  these  visits  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  sorrowful  court  of  St.  Gerniains,  and  his  promises  to  the 
queen  and  her  dying  husband,  in  behalf  of  their  son,  mentions  the 
resignation  of  king  James,  and  then  speaking  of  the  prince  his  son,  says, 
— ^^I  can  tell  you,  that  the  moment  king  James  dies,  the  other  will  take 
the  title  of  king  of  England,  and  will  be  crowned  as  such  by  those  of 
St.  Germains.  The  French  king  is  now  at  Marly,  and  at  his  return  he 
goes  to  Fontainebleau,  so  it  may  easily  be  contrived  not  to  see  the  P. 
(prince)  till  his  return.  The  queen  will  be  in  a  convent  at  Chaillot,  till 
th^"  king  be  buried,  and  the  P.  (prince)  at  the  duke  of  Lauzun's  at  Paris, 
aivl  after  that  they  will  return  to  St.  Germains ;  I  doubt  not  but  the 
French  will  call  him  Roi  dPAngleterre.  September  14.  It  was  expected 
that  king  James  would  have  died  last  night,  but  he  was  alive  this 
morning,  though  they  expected  he  will  expire  every  moment,  being  dead 
almost  up  to  his  stomach,  and  he  is  sensible  of  no  pain."^ 

James  retained,  however,  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  and 
when  his  son  entered  his  chamber,  which  was  itot  often  permitted,  be- 
cause it  was  considered  to  occasion  too  much  emotion  in  his  weak  state, 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  and  said,  '^  I  have  not  seen 
you  since  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  here,  and  promised  to  own 
you  when  I  should  be  dead ;  I  have  sent  my  lord  Middleton  to  Marly  to 
thank  him  for  it."  The  same  day,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy 
eaine  to  take  their  last  leave  of  him,  when  he  spoke  with  composure  to 

*  Duke  of  Berwick's  Memoirs. 
'Recital  of  the  death  of  James  II.     Chaillot  M8 
'  '  Despatches  of  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
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both,  and  begged  that  the  duchess  would  not  approach  the  bed,  fearing 
it  might  have  an  injurious  effect  on  her  health.' 

''  VVe  have  been,"  writes  the  earl  of  Manchester,  September  I6lh, 
*  ever  since  Tuesday,  expecting  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  late  king. 
His  greatest  distemper  is  now  a  lethargy,  and  he  is  often  thought  dead, 
tliough  with  cordials  they  keep  him  up.  The  king  of  France  was  thai 
day  lo  see  him,  and  there  declared  publicly,  that  he  would  own  the  P. 
(prince)  for  king  of  England,  and  ordered  the  captains  of  the  guards  to 
pay  him  the  same  honours  that  they  did  to  the  late  king  James." 

'l*he  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  an  attendant  on  the  death-bed  of  his 
royal  father,  James  II.,  says  that  he  remained  in  a  lethargic  state,  except 
when  roused  by  stimulants;  his  sight  was  weakened,  but  sense  and 
consciousness  remained  with  him  unimpaired  to  his  last  sigh.  ^  Never,^ 
continues  Berwick,'  '*  was  there  seen  more  patience,  more  tranquillity, 
and  even  joy,  than  in  the  feelings  with  which  he  contemplated  the  ap> 
proach  of  death,  and  spoke  of  it.  He  took  leave  of  the  queen  with 
extraordinary  firmness;  and  the  tears  of  this  afflicted  princess  did  not 
shake  him,  although  he  loved  her  tenderly.  He  told  her  to  restrain  her 
tears.  "  Reflect,"  said  he  to  her,  *'  that  I  am  going  to  be  happy,  and  for 
ever."*  Mary  Beatrice  told  him,  that  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  were  desirous 
that  he  should  bequeath  his  heart  to  their  community,  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  tribune  with  that  of  their  royal  foundress,  queen  Henrietta, 
his  mother,  and  her  own,  when  it  might  please  God  to  shorten  the  terra 
of  their  separation,  by  calling  her  hence."  James  thanked  her  foi 
reminding  him  of  it. 

He  gave  Mary  Beatrice  some  directions  about  their  son,  and  requested 
her  to  write  to  the  princess  Anne,  his  daughter,  when  he  should  be  no 
more,  to  assure  her  of  his  forgiveness,  and  to  charge  her,  on  his  blessing, 
to  endeavour  to  atone  to  her  brother  for  the  injuries  she  had  done  him. 
Soon  after,  his  hands  began  to  shake  with  a  convulsive  motion,  and  the 
pangs  of  death  came  visibly  upon  him.  His  confessor  and  the  bishop 
of  Autun  told  the  queen,  "  that  she  must  withdraw,  as  they  were  about 
to  offer  up  the  services  of  their  church  for  a  departing  soul,  and  that  the 
eight  of  her  agony  would  disturb  the  holy  serenity,  which  God  had 
shed  upon  the  heart  of  the  king."  She  consented,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, to  tear  herself  away;  but  when  she  kissed  his  hands,  for  the 
last  time,  her  sobs  and  sighs  roused  (he  king  from  the  lethargic  stupor, 
in  which  exhausted  nature  had  sunk, and  troubled  him.  ^*Whv  is  this?" 
said  he  tenderly  to  her.  "  Are  you  not  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of 
my  bone — arc  y6u  not  a  part  of  myself?  How  is  it,  then,  that  one  part 
of  me  should  feel  so  differently  from  the  other  ^  I  in  joy,  and  you  in 
despair.  My  joy  is  in  the  hope  J  feel,  that  God  in  his  mercy  will  for- 
give me  my  sins,  and  receive  me  into  his  beatitude,  and  you  are  afflicted 
at  it.  1  have  long  sighed  for  this  happy  moment,  and  you  know  it  weH, 
cease,  then,  to  lament  for  me.     I  will  pray  for  you. — Farewell."* 

I'his  touching  adieu  took  place  four-and-twenty  hours  before  Jaroef 

•  Life  ff  James  II.     Siuart  Papers.  •  Memoirs  of  ihe  duke  of  Berwick 

*  KcoiLil  of  the  death  of  James  IL  by  bis  widow.     Chaillot  MS- 
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breathed  his  last.  They  forbade  the  queen  to  enter  the  chamber  again^ 
though  he  asked  for  her  every  time  he  awoke.  Mary  Beatrice  being  in- 
formed of  this,  implored  so  passionately,  the  evening  before  his  death, 
io  he  permitted  to  see  him  once  more,  promising  not  to  allow  anything 
to  escape  her  that  should  have  the  effect  of  agitating  him,  that  she  was 
permiited  to  approach  his  bed.  She  struggled  to  feign  a  composure  that 
she  was  far  from  feeling;  but  James,  although  his  eyes  were  now  waxed 
dial,  and  his  ear  dull,  perceived  the  anguish  of  her  soul ;  and  when  she 
asked  him,  if  he  suffered,  replied,  ^^  I  suffer,  but  it  is  only  because  1  see 
how  much  you  suffer.  I  should  be  well  content  if  you  were  less 
afflicted,  or  could  take  some  share  in  my  happiness."'  She  asked  h'm, 
to  request  of  God  for  her  the  grace  of  love  and  perfect  resignation  to 
his  will.  They  compelled  her  to  withdraw;  and  she  passed  the  awful 
interval  in  fasting,  watching,  and  prayer,  alone  in  her  chamber.  When 
all  was  over,  her  confessor,  father  Ruga,  came  to  seek  her,  no  one  else 
venturing  to  announce  to  her  the  fact,  that  her  husband  had  breathed 
his  last.  Even  he  shrank  from  the  task  of  telling  her  so  in  direct  words ; 
but,  requesting  her  to  unite  with  him  in  offering  up  some  prayers  for  the 
king,  he  commenced  with,  ^^  Subvenite  Snncte  Dei?^ 

**0h,  my  God,  is  it  then  done?"  exclaimed  the  queen,  throwing  her- 
self upon  the  ground,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  for  she  knew,  too  well,  that 
this  was  part  of  the  oflice  appointed  by  their  church  for  a  soul  departed; 
and  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  tears,  she  remained  long  unable  to  uttei  a 
word.* 

Father  Ruga  exhorted  her  to  resign  herself  to  the  will  of  God,  and,  in 
token  of  her  submission  to  his  decrees,  to  sav  "  Fiat  Voluntas  Tua :" 
Thy  will  be  done.  Mary  Beatrice  made  an  effort  to  obey  her  spiritual 
director;  but,  at  first,  she  could  only  give  utterance  to  the  word  "  Fiat." 
The  blow,  though  it  had  so  long  impended  over  her,  was  hard  to  bear; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  evidences  of  her  own  senses  to  the  contrary,  she  had 
continued  to  cherish  a  lingering  hope  that  the  separation  might  yet  be 
delayed,  and  she' scarcely  knew  how  to  realize  the  fact  that  it  was  irre- 
vocable. "  As  there  never  was  a  more  perfect  and  more  Christian  union 
than  that  which  subsisted  between  this  king  and  queen,  which,  for  many 
years,  had  been  their  mutual  consolation,"  says  a  contemporary,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  them  both,  ^^  so  there  never  was  a  more  bitter 
•or row  than  was  felt  by  her,  although  her  resignation  was  entire  and 
perfect."* 

King  James  departed  this  life  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  he 
died  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance.^  The  bitterness  o{  death  had  long 
been  passed,  and  he  had  requested  that  his  chamber-door  might  be  leA 
without  being  guarded,  so  that  all  who  wished  to  take  a  last  look  of  him 
might  freely  enter.  His  apartments  were  crowded  both  with  English 
and  French,  of  ail  degrees,  and  his  curtains  were  always  open.     **Thi: 

'  Recital  of  the  death  of  James  II.,  by  his  widow.     Chaiilot  MS. 
"Chailiot  MS.     Records  of  the  death  of  James  II. 

'  N'arrative  of  the  death  of  king  James,  written  by  an  eye-witness  for  »he  nun* 
»f  Chaiilot. 
•Ibid. 
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momcmt  after  he  had  breathed  his  last,"  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  **  w« 
all  went  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  painted  him  as  king.  He  was,  the 
same  hour,  proclaimed  at  the  gates  of  the  chateau  of  St.  Germains  by 
the  title  of  James  III.,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  freland  and  France.* 
The  earl  of  Manchester  aflirms  that  there  was  no  other  "  ceremony  than 
that  the  queen  waited  on  him,  and  treated  him  as  king.  What  was 
done  in  the  town,"  continues  his  excellency,  "  was  done  in  a  turnulto- 
ous  manner.  Some  say  there  was  a  herald,  an  Irishman.  Lord  .Viitldle- 
ton,  8lc.,  did  not  appear,  because  they  could  not  tell  how  the  title  of 
France  would  be  taken  here,  had  they  done  it  in  form.  Lord  Middle- 
ton  brought  the  seals  to  him,  which  he  gave  him  again.  Others  did  the 
like.  1  am  told  that,  i)efore  the  French  king  made  this  declaration,  he 
held  a  council  at  Marly,  where  it  tooly  up  some  time  to  debate  whether 
he  should  own  him  or  no;  or,  if  he  did,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  de- 
ferred for  some  time.  The  secret  of  all  this  matter  is  that,  in  shortf 
there  was  a  person  who  governs  he<re  who  had,  some  lime  since,  pro- 
mised the  queen  that  it  should  be  done.'  So  that,  whatever  passed  in 
council  was  only  for  form's  sake." 

When  the  royal  widow  came,  iit  compliance  with  the  ceremonial  which 
their  respective  positions  prescribed,  to  offer  the  homage  of  a  subject  to 
her  boy,  she  said  to  him,  "Sir,  1  acknowledge  you  for  my  king;  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  forget  that  you  are  my  son ;"  and  then,  wholly  over- 
powered by  grief,  she  was  carried  in  a  chair  from  the  apartment,  and  so 
conveyed  to  her  coach,  which  was  readv  to  take  her  to  the  convent  at 
Chaillot,  where  she  desired  to  pass  the  first  days  of  her  widowhood  in 
the  deepest  retirement,  declaring  that  she  would  not  receive  the  visits  or 
the  compliments  of  any  person  whatsoever.* 

Mary  Beatrice  left  St.  Germains  about  an  hour  after  her  husband's 
death,  attended  by  four  ladies  only,  and  arrived  at  Chaillot  a  quarter  be- 
fore six.  The  conventual  church  of  Chaillot  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  hung  with  black  by  the  nuns,  and  everything  done  requisite  to 
testify  their  respect  for  the  departed  king  and  the  royal  widow  of  Eng- 
land, their  aiHicted  friend  and  patroness,  as  soon  as  the  tolling  of  the 
bells  announced  her  approach,  the  abbess  and  all  the  community  went 
in  procession  to  receive  her  at  the  convent  gate.  The  widowed  queen 
descended  from  her  coach  in  silence,  with  her  hood  drawn  over  her  face, 
followed  by  her  four  noble  attendants,  and  apparently  overwhelmed  with 
the  violence  of  her  grief.  The  nuns  gathered  round  her  in  silence;  no 
one  offered  to  speak  comfort  to  her,  well  knowing  how  tender  had  been 
the  union  that  had  subsisted  between  her  and  her  deceased  lord.  The 
abbess  kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe,  some  of  the  sisters  knelt  and  em 
braced  her  knees,  and  others  kissed  her  hand ;  but  no  one  uttered  a 
single  word,  leaving  their  tears  to  express  how  much  they  felt  for  her 
afliirtion.  The  tragedy  of  real  life,  unlike  that  of  the  stage,  is  generally 
»  veiled  feeling.     "The  queen,"  says  our  authority,' "  walked  directly 

'  Ma(!anie  de  Mainteiion. 
Stuart  and  C'liaillot  Mv'^S.     Autobiography  of  the  tiuke  of  Berwick. 
^I^.  Narrative  of  the  vi^it  of  the  widow  of  James  II.  to  Chaillot,  by  one  oi 
'Jbi  nuns.     Archives  au  Royaurno  de  France. 
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uito  tlie  choir,  without  a  sigh,  a  cry,  or  a  word,  like  one  who  has  los 
every  fijuliy  but  the  power  of  ntotion.     She  remained  in  this  mournfu 
Bilence,  this  stupefaction  of  grief,  till  one  of  our  sisters" — it  was  the  be- 
loved Fran^oise  Angelique  Priolo— >'  approached,  and  kissing  her  hand, 
said  to   her  in  a  tone  of  tender  admonition,  in  the  words  o(  the  royal 
Psalnjist, '  My  soul,  will  you  not  be  subject  to  God  ?'   ^  Flat  volnnlas 
iua^"*  replied  the  sorrowful  queen,  in  a  loice  stifled  with  sighs.     Then 
advancing  toward  the  choir,  she  said  in  a  firmer  tone,  ^  Help  me,  my 
sisters,  to  thank  my  God  for  his  mercies  to  that  blessed  spirit,  who  is,  I 
believe,  rejoicin^r  in  his  beatitude.     Yes,  I  feel  certain  of  it  in  the  depth 
of  my  grief.'     The  abbess  told  her  she  was  happy  in  having  been  the 
wife  of  such  a  holy  prince.     '  Yes,'  answered  the  queen,  ^  we  have  now 
a  great  saint  in  Heaven.'     She  was  then  colulucted  into  the  choir,  and 
all  the  sisters  followed  her.     She  prostrated  herself  before  the  altar,  and 
remained  long  in  prayer."     Having  eaten  nothing  since  the  night  before, 
she  was  so  weak,  that  the  nuns  apprehending  she  would  faint,  hegged 
her  to  be  carried  to  her  chamber  in  a  chair;  but,  out  of  humility,  she 
chose  to  walk,  after  practising  many  little  fond  observances,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  edifying  to  the  nuns,  though  the  reader  might  be 
wearied,  and  perhaps  oflTended,  by  the  detail.     The  abbess  and  two  or 
three  of  the  nuns  attended  the  poor  queen  to  her  chamber,  and  entreated 
her  to  sufler  herself  to  be  undressed  and  go  to  bed ;  but  she  insisted  on 
listening  to  more  prayers,  and  complained  bitterly  that  the  solace  of  tears 
was  denied  her.     She  could  not  weep  now — she  who  had  wept  so  much 
during  the  prolonged  agony  of  her  husband's  illness.' 

"She  sighed,  ofien,"  says  the  nun,  who  has  preserved  the  record  of 
this  mournful  visit  of  the  widow  of  James  II.,  to  the  convent  of  Chaillol, 
^  her  siglis  were  so  heavy  and  frequent,  that  they  pierced  all  our  hearts 
with  a  share  of  those  pangs  that  were  rending  her  own.  She  was  seized 
with  fits  of  dying  faininess,  from  the  feebleness  and  exhaustion  of  her 
frame,  but  she  listened  with  great  devotion  to  the  abbess,  who  knelt  at 
her  feet  and  read  to  her  appropriate  passages  from  the  holy  Scriptures, 
for  her  cons«)Iaiion.  Then  she  begged  the  community  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  for  '*  oh,"  said  she,"  a  soul  ought  to  be  very 
pure  that  has  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  we,  alas,  sometimes 
fancy  that  persons  are  in  heaven  when  they  are  suffering  the  pains  of 
purgatory,"  and  at  this  thought  the  sealed-up  fountain  of  her  grief  was 
opened,  and  she  shed  floods  of  tears ;  much  she  wept,  and  nmch  she 
prayed,  but  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  take  a  little  nourishment,  and  go 
to  bed,  while  the  nuns  returned  to  the  choir  and  sang  the  vespers  for  the 
dead.*  Then  the  prayers  for  the  dead  were  repealed  in  her  chamber,  in 
which  she  joined,  repeating  the  verses  of  every  psalm,  for  she  knew  them 

'  Narrative  of  the  visit  of  tlie  queen  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  af\er  the  death 
of  James  II.»  by  a  mm  of  Chaillot.     Archives  au  Royaume. 
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all  by  heart.  She  begged  that  a  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  England 
.iiight  be  added  for  her  sake,  observing,  "  that  for  the  last  twelve  yean 
she  had  been  at  St.  Gerniains,  she  had  never  omitted  that  petition  at  her 
private  evening  devotions."  This  little  trait  will  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
stance of  bigotry  by  many  persons,  but,  although  Mary  Beatrice,  educated 
as  she  was  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  placed  an  undue 
importance  on  some  things,  which  are  not  regarded  by  members  of  the 
reformed  church  as  scriptural,  her  prayers  were  intended  as  acts  of 
charity  and  Christian  piety,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  condemned. 

At  seven  in  the  evenings  the  queen  sent  for  her  almoner,  and  after  she 
and  her  ladies  had  united  in  their  domestic  worship  for  the  evenings  she 
begged  that  the  writer  of  this  record,  who  was  her  particular  friend,  and 
another  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  would  remain  with  her,  for  she  saw 
that  her  ladies  in  waiting  and  her  femme  de  chamhre  were  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  watching,  and  made  them  all  go  to  bed.     The  nuns  read 
to  her  from  the  book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  description  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem in  the  Apocalypse,  the  occupation  of  the  blessed  in  that  hoi}' city, 
and  several  other  passages  from  holy  writ,  that  were  considered  applicable 
to  the  time  and  circumstances.'     The  queen  listened,  sometimes  with 
sighs,  and  sometimes  with  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  submission 
to  his  decrees ;  but  her  affliction  was  inconceivable,  and  would  scarcely 
permit  her  to  taste  a  few  moments  of  repose.     During  the  whole  of  the 
Saturday,  she  continued  to  pray  and  weep,  and,  from  lime  to  time,  re- 
lated the  particulars  of  the  illness  of  the  late  king  her  husband,  and  his 
patience.     "  Never,"  said  her  majesty, '*  did  the  illustrious  sufferer  give 
utterance  to  a  word  of  complaint,  nor  make  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
although  his  pains  were  sharp,  and  lasted  more  than  fifteen  days.     He 
accepted  his  sufferings  as  the  punishment  of  his  sins.     He  took  all  the 
remedies  that  were  prescribed,  however  disagreeable  they  might  be,  ob- 
serving, ^  that  he  was  willing  to  live  as  long  as  it  pleased  God''s  provi- 
dence to  appoint,  although  he  desired,  with  ardour,  to  die,  that  he  might 
be  united  to  Jesus  Christ,  without  the  fear  of  offending  him  any  more.' 
'^So  entirely  was  my  good  king  detached  from  earthly  things,"  continued 
the  royal  widow,  ^'  that  notwithstanding  the  tenderness  I  have  always 
nad  for  him,  and  the  love  he  bore  to  me,  and  the  grief  that  I  must  ever 
eel  for  his  loss  during  the  rest  of  my  days,  I  assure  you  that  if  I  could 
recal  his  precious  life  by  a  single  word,  I  would  not  pronounce  it,  for  I 
believe-  it  would  be  displeasing  to  God." 

After  the  royal  widow  had  departed  from  St.  Germains  to  Chaillot, 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  public  were  permitted  to  view  the 
body  of  king  James  in  the  same  chamber  where  he  died.  The  cleigy 
and  monks  prayed  and  chaunted  the  dirge  all  night.  Altars  were  erected 
in  the  chamber  of  death,  where  masses  were  said,  next  morning,  nntil 
noon.  When  the  body  was  opened  for  embalming,  the  heart  and  the 
brain  were  found  in  a  very  decayed  state.  James  had  desired,  on  his 
death-bed,  to  be  simply  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Germains,  opposite 
V)  ihe  chateau ;  but  when  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  he  bad 

'  Chaillot  MS.,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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llierein  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  \Vestmin9te1 
Abbey.  Therefore  the  queen  resolved  that  his  obsequies  oiilyshouhl  be 
Rolemnized  in  France,  and  that  his  body  should  remain  unburied  till  the 
restoration  of  his  son.  which  she  fondly  hoped  would  take  place;  and 
that,  like  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  Holy  Writ,  the  corpse  of  her  royal  hus- 
band would  accompany  his  children,  when  they  returned  to  the  land  of 
their  ancestors.  The  body  was  destined  to  await  this  expected  event  in 
the  church  of  the  Benedictine:),  Fauxbourg  de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  whithet 
;i  was  conveyed  on  the  Saturday  after  his  demise,  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  in  a  mourning  carriage,  followed  by  two  coaches  in  which  were 
the  ofiicers  of  the  king'i  household,  his  chaplains,  and  the  prior  and 
curate  of  St.  Germains.  His  guard  carried  torches  of  white  wax  around 
the  cort(^ge.  The  obsequies  bemg  duly  performed  in  the  convent  church 
of  the  Benedictines,  the  body  was  left  under  the  hearse,  covered  with 
the  pall,  in  one  of  the  chapels.  So  it  remained  during  the  long  years 
that  saw  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  family  wither,  one  afler  the  other,  till 
all  were  gone;  still  the  bones  of  James  II.  remained  unburied,  awaiting 
sepulture. 

But,  to  return  to  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  we  left  in  her  sorrowful  re- 
treat at  Chaillot,  endeavouring  to  solace  her  grief  by  prayers  and  devo- 
tional exercises,  which  are  termed  by  the  sister  of  that  community  by 
whom  her  proceedings  have  been  recorded,  ^^  acts  of  faith  and  acts  of 
resignation.^'*  ^^On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  September  17th,  the 
second  day  of  her  widowhood,  her  majesty,"  continues  this  sympa- 
thizing recluse,  who  had  watched  beside  her  on  the  preceding  night, 
^  did  me  the  honour  of  commanding  me  to  take  some  repose,  while  sis- 
ter Catharine  Angelique  took  my  place  near  her.  At  the  second  hour 
after  midnight,  I  returned  to  the  queen.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she 
cried  out, '  Ha,  my  sister,  what  have  I  suffered  while  you  were  away ! 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  my  feelings.  I  fell  asleep  for  a  few 
moments,  but  what  a  sleep  it  was !  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were 
tearing  out  my  heart  and  rending  my  bowels,  and  that  I  felt  the  most 
horrible  pains.'  I  made  hor  majesty  take  some  nourishment,  and  read 
to  her  the  soliloquies  in  the  Manual  of  St.  Augustin,  and  she  slept  again 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  my  sister,  Catharine  Angelique,  told  me  that, 
during  my  absence,  her  majesty  had  done  nothing  but  sigh,  lament,  and 
groan,  and  toss  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  bemoan  her- 
self as  if  in  the  greatest  pain.  We,  who  had  seen  the  queen  so  re- 
signed in  the  midst  of  her  affliction,  were  surprised  at  this  extreme 
agitation ;  but,"  continues  the  simple  nun,  ^^  our  surprise  ceased  when 
they  told  us  privately  thai  the  body  of  the  late  king  had  been  opened 
and  embalmed  at  the  precise  time  that  the  queen  was  thus  disquieted  in 
her  sleep.  The  same  night,  they  had  conveyed  his  bowels  to  the  Eng- 
lish Benedictines,  and  his  heart  to  us,  without  any  pomp  or  noise,  aa 
secretly  as  possible,  for  fear  the  queen  should  hear  of  it,  and  be  dis« 
tressed.    Our  mother  had  received  particular  orders  on  that  subject  front 

*  MS.  Recital  of  the  death  of  James  II.,  and  the  visit  of  the  queen  to  the  oim 
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our  king  (Louis  XIV.),  prohibiting  her  from  either  tolling  her  bcll«  .»f 
chanting  at  the  reception  of  King  James's  heart,  within  the  conveni  of 
the  visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  lest  it  should  agitate  the  ro'«a! 
widow." 

"  The  young  king  of  England,  too,  had  expressly  recommended  w 
by  milord  Perth,  to  take  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  queen, 
his  mother,  from  having  the  slightest  idea  of  the  time  of  its  arrival  \  but 
the  sympathy  of  the  queen  defeated  all  our  precautions.  The  late  king 
had  good  reason  to  say  to  his  august  spouse  '  that  she  was  flesh  of  his 
flesii,and  bone  of  his  bone,'  for  when  death  had  rendered  his  botly  in- 
sensible of  the  wound,  the  queen  had  felt  all  the  pain  in  her  own  living 
frame ;  and  this  was  the  more  to  be  remarked,  since  she  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  then  doing." 

The  good  sister  of  Chaillot,  being  of  a  marvellous  temperament,  has 
made  a  miracle  of  a  coincidence  very  easy  to  be  accounted  for  by  na- 
tural causes.  The  poor  queen  had  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep  for 
upwards  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  she  was  in  a  state  of  the 
most  distressing  excitement ;  while  the  occasional  deceptive  amend- 
ments in  the  king's  symptoms,  by  kindling  the  '•  hope  that  keeps  alive 
despair,"  had  added  the  tortures  of  suspense  to  her  other  sufferings,  and 
kept  her  nerves  on  a  perpetual  stretch.  Every  one  knows  the  distress- 
ing sensations  that  attend  the  first  perturbed  slumbers  into  which  ex- 
hausted nature  sinks,  after  either  nurse  or  patient  has  passed  many 
nights  of  continuous  vigils. 

Early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  the  queen  asked  many  question?, 
which  the  nuns  considered  a  confirmation  of  the  presentiment  she  had 
had  of  the  arrival  of  the  heart  of  her  departed  lonl.  Slie  said  she  knew 
that  it  was  near  her;  and,  at  last,  they  acknowledged  that  it  was  already 
enshnned  in  their  trib.:ne,  near  tr.at  ol  ihe  queen,  his  mother  She  spoKe 
much  and  eloquently,  that  day,  of  James.  She  said  ^^that  he  had  felt 
his  humiliation,  and,  above  all,  the  injustice  he  had  experienced^  very 
keenly ;  but  that  his  love  of  God  had  changed  all  his  calamities  into 
blessings ;  she  compared  him  to  St.  Stephen,  who  saw  the  heavens 
opened  while  they  were  stoning  him." 

While  the  queen  was  at  Chaillot,  tliey  read  to  her  some  passages  from 
the  life  of  the  reverend  mother,  Anne  Marie  (PEpernon,  the  superior  of 
the  great  Carmelite  convent  at  Paris,  who  had  recently  dej)arted  this 
life,  with  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  Ilcr  majesty  had  been  Wi*!! 
acquainted  with  this  relig'ieuse^  whom  both  the  late  king  and  herself  had 
been  accustomed  to  visit,  and  held  in  great  esteem.  jMary  Beatrice  ap- 
peared much  interested  in  the  records  of  her  departed  friend,  who,  before 
she  took  the  habit,  had  refused  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  religious  retirement  to  being  a  queen  *'  Ah,"  exclaimed 
the  royal  widow,  '^she  was  riglit;  no  one  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice,  when  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  it."  Her  majesty  told  the  com- 
munity, that  she  had  herself  |>as.siouaiely  desired  to  take  the  veil,  and 
that  it  was  only  ni  compliance  with  her  mother's  commands  that  8h« 
>tad  consented  to  marry  tier  late  lord.     ^  If  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of 
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ner  children,''  she  said,  "she  would  now  wish  to  finish  her  days  al 
ChailloL"     Other  duties  awaited  her. 

The  king  of  France  had  commanded  the  exempt  of  the  guard  of 
honour,  by  whom  her  majesty  was  escorted  to  Chaiilot,  and  whi 
remained  on  duty  during  her  stay,  not  to  admit  any  person  whatsoevei 
to  intrude  upon  her  grief  during  her  retirement  there,  not  even  the 
princesses  of  the  blood,  though  Adelaide,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  stood 
to  her  and  king  James  in  the  near  relation  of  great- niece.  This  order 
was  so  strictly  obeyed,  that  even  the  cardinal  Noailies  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, though  the  queen  had  a  great  wish  to  see  him.  When  his 
eminence  was  informed  of  this,  he  returned,  and  they  had  a  long  con- 
ference. On  the  third  day  after  her  arrival,  being  Monday,  Mary  Beatrice 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  widow;  "and  while  they  were  thus  arraying 
her,"  continues  our  good  nun,  "her  majesty,  observing  that  I  was  trying 
to  look  through  her  eyes  into  her  soul,  to  see  what  effect  this  dismal 
dress  had  on  her  mind,  assured  me, "  that  those  lugubrious  trappings 
gave  her  no  pain,  because  they  were. in  unison  with  her  own  feelings, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  very  distressing  to  herself  to  have  dressed 
otherwise,  or,  indeed,  ever  to  change  that  dress.  For  the  rest  of  my 
life,"  said  her  majesty,  "  I  shall  never  wear  anything  but  black.  I  have 
long  ago  renounced  all  vanities,  and  worn  nothing,  in  the  way  of  dress, 
but  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  God  knows  that  I  have  not  put 
on  decorations,  except  in  cases  where  I  was  compelled  to  do  so,  or  in 
ray  early  youth."  • 

When  the  melancholy  toilet  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  fully  completed,  and 
she  was  dressed,  for  the  first  time,  in  widow's  weeds,  she  seated  herself 
in  a  fauteuil,  and  all  the  ladies  in  the  convent  were  permitted  to  enter, 
to  offer  her  their  homage  and  condolences.  But  every  one  was  in  tears, 
.ind  n  »t  a  v^ord  uas  s{oken.  for  the  queen  Aat  silent  and  m.Uionless  an 
a  statue^  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  apparently  too  much  absorbed 
in  her  own  unspeakable  grief  to  be  conscious  of  anything.  "  J  had  the 
boldness,"  .«<ays  our  simple  nun,  "  to  place  the  crucifix  where  her  ma- 
jesty's regards  were  absently  directed,  and  soon  all  her  attention  was 
centred  on  that  model  of  patience  in  suffering.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  approached  to  give  her  an  account  of  a  commission,  with  which 
she  had  charged  me.  She  asked  what  hour  it  was  ?  I  told  her,  that  it 
was  half-past  four  o'clock,  and  her  carriages  were  come ;  that  the  com- 
munity were  waiting  in  the  gallery,  and  a  chair  and  porters  were  iu 
attendance  to  convey  her  to  her  coach."  She  rose  and  said,  "  I  have  a 
Tisit  to  make  before  I  go;"  then  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  she 
cried,  "  I  will  go  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  heart  of  my  good  king.  It 
is  here — I  feel  that  it  is,  and  nothing  shall  stop  me  from  going  to  it.  It 
is  a  relic  that  I  have  given  you,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  venerate  it."" 

The  more  enlightened  tastes  of  the  present  age,  incline  us  to  condemn 
a;  childish  and  superstitious,  this  fond  weakness  of  an  impassioned 
lover,  in  thus  clinging  to  a  portion  of  the  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  be- 
loved, after  his  spirit  had  returned  to  God  who  gave  it ;  but  it  was  a 

'  Chaiilot  MS     Archives  au  Royaume  de  France.  *  IbH 
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characteristic  trait,  both  of  the  times,  the  religion,  and  the  ei  thasia^tifl 
temperament,  of  the  countrywoman  of  Petrarch,  of  Ariosto,  and  Tasso. 
Every  one  in  the  church  of  (a.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  at  any  rate,  sym- 
pathized with  her,  and  felt  the  tragic  excitement  of  the  scene,  when  the 
disconsolate  widow  of  James  II.  in  her  sable  weeds,  covered  with  her 
large  black  veil,  and  preceded  by  the  nuns  singing  the  De  Profundis, 
approached  the  tribune  where  the  heart  of  her  beloved  consort  was  en- 
shrined in  a  gold  and  vermeil  vase.  She  bowed  her  head,  clasped  her 
hands  together,  knelt,  and  kissed  the  urn  across  the  black  crape  that 
covered  it,  and  after  a  silent  prayer,  rose,  and  having  asperged  it  with  the 
holy  water,  without  a  tear  or  sigh,  turned  about  in  silence  to  retire,  ap- 
parently with  great  firmness,  but  before  she  had  made  four  steps  from 
the  spot,  she  fell  into  a  fainting  fit,  which  caused  us,''  continues  the 
recording  nun,  "  some  fears  for  her  life.  When,  at  last,  she  recovered, 
she  was,  by  the  order  of  her  confessor,  placed  in  a  chair,  and  so  carried 
to  her  coach.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  stay  longer  at  Chaillot,  be- 
cause the  young  prince  and  princess,  her  children,  had  need  of  her 
presence  at  Germains." 

"  We  have  seen  all  this  with  our  own  eyes,"  observes  the  nun,  ia 
conclusion,  ^'and  the  queen  herself  confirms  what  we  have  said  here,  as 
our  mother  and  all  the  community  judged  it  proper  that  an  exact  and 
faithful  narrative  of  the  whole  should  be  made,  to  the  end  that  it  might 
be  kept  as  a  perpetual  memorial  in  our  archives,  and  for  those  who  may 
come  after  us." 

Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  her  desolate  palace,  at  St.  Germains,  on 
Monday,  September  19th,  in  the  evening,  where  the  prince  and  princess 
rejoined  her  from  Paris,  and  a  tender  re-union  took  place  between  the 
sorrowful  family  and  their  faithful  adherents.  The  next  day,  Louis  XIV. 
came  in  state,  to  pay  his  visits  of  condolence  to  the  royal  mother  and 
son.  The  widowed  queen  received  him  in  her  darkened  chamber  hung 
with  black,  lying  on  her  bed  of  mourning,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  French  queens.  Louis  said  everything  he  could  to  mitigate  her 
affliction,  and  comforted  her  with  the  assurances  of  his  protection  to  her 
and  her  son.  William's  ambassador,  who  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  sovereign,  with  regard  to  the  widow  of 
James  11.  and  her  son,  gives  the  following  notices  in  his  reports  to  his 
own  court,  which  supply  some  authentic  information  touching  this  im- 
portant epoch.  On  the  24th  of  September,  he  says:  '^  I  did  not  go  to 
Versailles,  yesterday.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  whole  discourse  would 
be  of  iheir  new  Roi  d'Angleterre,  and  of  the  king's  going  to  make  him 
the  first  visit  at  St.  Germains,  which  he  did  that  day.  He  stayed  but 
little  with  him,  giving  him  the  title  of  Majesty.  He  was  with  the  queeo 
a  considerable  time.  The  rest  of  the  court  made  their  compliments  the 
•ame  day." 

*' September  23.  The  French  king  made  the  P.  (prince)  the  fir»% 
visit.  Next  day,  the  P.  (prince)  returned  the  visit  at  Versailles.  All 
the  ceremonies  passed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  at  St.  Germains, 
ind  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  was  observed,  with  the  late  king." 

^  September  24.     I  can  perceive  from  M.  de  Torcy,  that  Ihe  Freoeh 
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The  question  was  finally  put,  for  the  third  time,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "whether  the  bill  for  attainting  Mary 
iate  wife  of  the  late  king  James,  of  high  treason,  should  pass,^'  and  tc 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  those  peers,  who  either  voted  in  the  aflirmative, 
or  by  absenting  themselves  from  the  house  on  that  occasion,  allowed 
the  iniquity  to  be  perpetrated,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  Twenty 
peers,  however,  among  whom  the  name  of  Compton,  bishop  of  London, 
is  included,  had  the  manliness  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  vote,  as  ille- 
gal, "  because  there  was  no  proof  of  the  allegations  in  the  bill,  so  much 
as  offered,' and  that  it  might  be  a  dangerous  precedent.'" 

The  commons,  when  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  them,  treated  it  with 
ineilable  contempt  \  they  did  not  so  much  as  put  it  to  the  question,  but; 
throwing  it  under  their  table,  consigned  it  to  oblivion.^  That  such  a 
bill  could  ffass  a  British  house  of  lords  must  be  attributable  to  the  absence 
of  those  noblemen  who  had  followed  the  royal  Stuarts  into  exile,  the 
number  of  timorous  peers  over  whom  the  terror  of  arrest  and  impeach- 
ment hung,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  several  foreigners  had  been  natural- 
ized and  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  king  William,  wiiosc  votes  were  at 
his  command. 

Mary  Beatrice  writes  on  the  25th  of  the  same  Feb.,  N.S.  (while  the 
question  was  still  before  tlie  lords)  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillct,  ii?  increas- 
ing depression  of  mind— 

"You  are  kind,"  she  says,  "my  dear  Ynother,  to  think  always  of  your  poo. 
unworthy  daugliter,  and  of  the  means  of  comforting  her.  I  doubt  not  but  God 
will  reward  you  for  it,  by  giving  you  the  reconipence  which  he  has  promised  to 
those  who  do  the  works  of  spiritual  mercy.  Among  those,  I  believe  there  ai^ 
none  more  agreeable  to  God  than  to  console  the  atflicted;  and  I  Uiink  that,  of 
all  afflictions,  those  of  the  heart  and  the  soul  are  the  most  terrible,  especially 
wuen  liiey  are  joined  together,  which  is  at  present  my  sad  case."  * 

After  mentioning  her  intention  of  coming  to  Chaillot  on  the  6th  of 
March,  for  a  little  repose  both  of  mind  and  body,  of  which  she  says  all 
around  her,  especially  her  son,  perceive  that  she  is  in  great  need,  she 
adds— 

"The  affairs,  ot  which  1  spoke  m  my  last  letter,  are  not  domestic  affairs, 
which  go  on  well  enough  at  present,  but  matters  of  great  importance.  I  hope 
tliey  will  be  concluded  next  week.  I  ought  to  go  to  Marti  oa  Thursday,  but  I 
hope  to  be  free  to  come  to  you  on  Monday,  to  open  my  poor  heart  and  rest  ray 
uody.  All  those  who  are  about  me  are  convinced  of  my  need  of  it.  Tucy  ali 
pity  me  greatly,  and  my  son  is  the  foremost  to  recommend  me  to  take  this  little 
journey.  I  believe  ihat  our  dear  mother  and  sisters  will  be  very  glad  of  it,  ant 
that  the  beloved  concierge  will  prepare  the  apartment  with  pleasure."* 

Among  the  Stuart  papers,  in  the   Hotel  de  Soubise,  there  is  one 
extremely  touching;  it  is  an  agitated  scrawl,  in  the  well-known  auto 
graph  of  the  queen,  in  which  she  has  translated  the  act  of  parliameni 

'  Journa'c  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

*  Parliamentary  History.     Ralph's  History  of  England.     Continuation  of  Mack 
jitosh. 
'  Inedited  totters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Franca. 
•Ibid. 
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passed  under  the  influence  of  William  IIU  attainting  her  son  of  high 
treason,  by  tlie  designation  ^^  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.''*  It  u 
indorsed  thus,  in  another  hand — 1702.  '^  QueUes  feuilles  qui  paraisseiu 
ecriler  de  la  main  de  la  reine  d^Anglelerre^  Veufe  de  Jacques  11^  coth 
tenant  copie  de  Vacle  pour  la  conviction  du  crime  de  haute  trahison  du 
putativ  de  Prince  Galles  (/«  Rai  Jacques  Ill.y^  The  agony  with 
which  the  widowed  queen  has  translated  this  last  injury  of  William 
against  her  child  is  apparent  in  the  writing,  which  is  crooked,  hurried, 
and  illegible.  The  attempt  to  subject  herself  to  the  same  pains  and 
penalties  to  which  the  young  prince  had  been  rendered  liable,  is  unno- 
ticed ;  it  was  the  arrow  that  had  been  aimed  at  her  son  which  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  fond  mother.  Proud  and  sensitive  as  Mary  Beatrice 
was  by  nature,  the  insults  and  calumnies  with  which  she  had  been 
assailed  must  have  been  keenly  felt,  but  her  personal  wrongs  are  inva- 
riably passed  over  in  silence.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  Ange- 
lique  Prioio,  without  date,  but  evidently  written  at  this  agitating  period, 
she  says — 

"  I  have  need  of  consolation,  for  I  am  overwhelmed  with  chagrin,  and  theoe 
fresh  affairs  are  very  disagreeable.  Alas,  they  are  never  otherwise  for  me  I 
Entreat  of  God,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  would  grant  me  gift«  and  graces  to  bear 
them  ;  but,  alx^ve  all,  those  of  wisdom  of  council  and  of  strength,  whereof  I  am 
at  present  in  euch  extreme  want"  * 

After  some  allusion  to  the  prospect  of  public  affairs  in  France,  which 
she  considered  favourable  to  the  cause  of  her  son,  she  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  her  own  state  :— 

^'  Another  consolation  is,  that  my  health  is  as  good  as  you  could  wish  for  me. 
Coiisiderini'  how  deeply  my  malady  is  seated,  it  certainly  does  not  increase;  and 
if  there  be  any  change,  it  is  rather  an  amendment.  I  eat  well.  I  have  slept 
better  for  the  last  fifteen  days,  although,  assuredly,  my  heart  is  not  tranquil  j  bat 
God  can  do  all.  He  turns  and  disposes  us  as  he  pleases.  He  mingles  tlie  gooii 
and  ill  according  to  his  holy,  and  always  just  and  adora,ble  will,  to  which  I 
would  conform,  in  all  and  tlirough  ail,  and  against  the  st> aggie  of  ray  own  sinful 
inclination. 

"-  We  have  been  to  Marii  on  the  Feast  of  Kings,  and  the  king  (Louis  XTT.) 
came  here  three  days  after.  He  is  always  full  of  kindness  and  friendstif 
for  us.     •       •        • 

^  Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  ti4^  Saturday,  eight  days^  hence,  in  the  eveniaf, 
when  I  hope  to  embrace  you,  and  to  have  more  time  to  converse  witli  yoti 
daring  this  journey  than  I  had  in  the  last.  My  poor  heart  is  oppressed  and 
bursting,  but  not  the  less  yours."' 

It  was  the  act  of  parliament,  enforcing  an  oath  for  the  abjuration  of 
the  young  prince,  her  son,  that  so  greatly  depressed  and  agitated  the 
heart  of  Mary  Beatrice.  The  measure  was  strongly  opposed  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  much  diplomacy  was  practised  there,  to  throw 
the  bill  out  by  subtle  amendments,  in  order  to  gain  time;  but  the  Jacobite 
party  were  out-manoeuvred,  and  it  passed  the  lords.    The  council  onlored 

*  Autograph  letter  <  f  the  widowed  queen  of  James  IF.,  in  the  Archives  w 
Royaunie  de  France.     Chaillot  MSS. 

'  Autograph  letter,  dnted  St  Germains,  Archives  au  Boywime  da  Fimi»* 
i:hainot  Mb^^. 
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t  Special  commission  to  be  prepared,  for  giTing  the  royal  absent  to  i 
ivithaut  delay,  the  forms  requiring  it  to  be  signed  by  the  king,  in  the 
i>resence  of  the  lord-keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  parliament.  Th« 
awful  sentence  "  Je  tire  vers  ma  ^n,"  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  ex- 
piring monarch,  before  the  deputation  arrived  at  Kensington  palace,  and 
it  was  many  hours  ere  they  couhl  obtain  admission  into  his  presence 
The  pause  was  oi  no  common  interest ;  the  fortunes  of  the  two  rival 
claimants  of  the  crown  hung  on  the  event.  Parliament  remained  sitting; 
uid  the  Jacobite  party,  well  aware  that  William  was  not  in  a  state  to  be 
troubled  with  business,  raised  the  cry  of  ^^  Adjourn,  adjourn  P'  hoping 
that  the  bill  would  be  lost  by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign;  but  a  message 
from  the  lords  prevented  their  plan  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

Tl.e  deputation  entered  the  royal  chamber  meantime,  but  William's 
nerveless  hand  being  incapable  of  giving  effect  to  the  last  office  of 
hatred,  which  survived  the  corporeal  powers  of  sinking  nature,  by  sign- 
ing the  bill,  the  fac-simile  stamp  was  affixed  in  his  presence.  This  was 
the  last  regnal  act  of  William ^s  life,  of  which  it  might  truly  be  said, 
The  end  crowns  the  works.  He  expired  the  next  day,  March  8th,  1702, 
having  survived  his  unfortunate  uncle,  James  II.,  scarcely  six  months. 

This  event  had  been  long  expected,  and  eagerly  anticipated  by  the 
friends  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  as  the  epoch  of  a  counter-revolution, 
in  favour  of  the  son  of  James  II.  Burnet  complains  that  the  young 
prince  had  a  strong  party  in  England,  who  were  eager  to  place  him  on 
the  throne.'  In  Scotland,  the  dread  of  a  popish  sovereign  had  become 
secondary  to  the  fear  of  seeing  the  ancient  realm  degraded  into  a  pro- 
vince to  England.  The  health  of  the  representative  of  the  royal  Stu- 
arts had  been  publicly  drunk,  by  the  title  of  James  VTIL,  and  that  of 
Mary  Beatrice  as  *^  the  queen-mother."  Ireland  only  required  a  leader 
to  rise  and  proclaim  her  son  from  one  end  of  the  Green  Isle  to  the  other 
as  James  III.;  yet  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  three  realms,  on 
the  death  of  William  III.,  as  peacefully  as  if  there  had  been  no  such 
person  in  existence  as  a  brother,  whom  a  closely  balanced  moiety  of  her 
subjects  considered  their  king  de  jure.  That  no  effort  was  made  in 
behalf  of  that  prince  by  the  Jacobite  party,  stimulated  by  the  regent- 
court  of  St. Germains,  and  supported  by  his  powerful  allies,  the  kindred 
monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  has  been  ^regarded  as  an  inexplicabu 
mystery ;  but,  like  many  other  historical  problems,  may  be  explainec 
by  a  little  research. 

From  the  inedited  Chaillot  correspondence,  it  appears  that  Mary  Boa- 
trice,  overwhelmed  with  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  her  position, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  crisis,  was  attackec 
with  a  dangerous  illness  just  before  the  death  of  William,  which  broughv 
her  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  completely  incapacitated  her  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  deliberations  of  her  council,  on  the  momentous 
quesMon  of  what  ought  to  be  done  with  regard  to  her  son's  claims  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Her  life  depended  on  her  being  kept  quiet, 
Sccause  of  the  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  other  alariuing 


^History  of  his  own. Times* 
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Bymptoms,  with  which  her  illness  was  accompanied.  Her  cabinet,  torn 
with  conflicting  jealousies  and  passions,  could  agree  on  nothing;  so,  of 
course,  nothing  was  done;  and  before  she  was  in  a  state  to  decide 
between  the  opposing  counsels  of  the  rival  ministers,  Middleton  and 
Perth,  her  step-<Iaught^,  Anne,  was  peacefully  settled  on  the  throne, 
and  the  hopes  of  royalty  were  for  ever  lost  to  her  son  and  his  descend* 
anij.  The  convalescence  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  tedious,  and  her  reco- 
veiy  was  impeded  by  the  fasts  and  other  austerities  which  she  practised, 
till  her  spiritual  director,  father  Ruga,  was  compelled  to  interfere,  as  we 
find  by  a  letter  from  that  ecclesiastic  to  madame  Priolo,  dated  March 
15th,  in  which  he  says,  ^^  that  he  has  given  the  ladies  Strickland  and 
Molza  to  understand  the  opinions  of  her  majesty's  physicians  and  sur- 
geons on  this  subject,  and  that  he  shall  do  everything  in  his  power  for 
the  preservation  of  a  health  so  precious.  However,"  continues  he,  **thc  , 
queen  has  desisted  from  the  mortification  of  her  body  in  obedience  to 
tliose  councils,  and  is  following  the  orders  of  her  physicians  and  my 
directions.  She  has  begun  to  go  out  for  a  walk  after  dinner,  and  they 
have  taken  measures  for  preventing  the  importunities  of  her  officers 
about  audiences."  * 

Almost  the  first  use  the  royal  invalid  made  of  her  pen,  was  to  write 
the  following  brief  note  to  her  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  which  bears 
evident  traces  of  her  inability  for  application  to  public  business;  but, 
as  usual,  she  appears  more  troubled  at  the  sufferings  of  others  than  her 
own : — 

**  St.  Germains,  13ih  of  April 
**  1  know  not  whether  1  shall  have  strength  to  write  to  you,  my  doar  mothjr, 
for  this  is  the  first  letter  I  have  attempted  since  I  quitted  you.  I  am  in  pain  Son 
our  poor  de^r  deposee.  I  send  my  phy^ician  to  see  her,  and  render  me  an  exact 
account  of  her  state.  Embrace  her  tenderly  for  me  I  pray  for  her  with  all  my 
heart.  The  physician  will  give  you  an  accoun'  of  my  poor  health,  which,  I 
believe,  will  not  permit  me  to  pass  the  fc^tiv.1iS  with  you,  as  I  could  have 
wished,  but  it  is  not  often  that  I  can  do  as  I  would.  I  am  not  strong  cnoagh  to 
tell  you  more.  I  am  yours,  my  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart,  ami  the  same 
to  njy  dear  portress.  AL  R." 

Directed,  **  For  our  dear  mother.''  ■ 

In  a  letter  of  a  later  date,  she  writes  more  at  length,  and  enters  into 
9ome  few  particulars  of  her  illness.  From  one  allusion,  it  appears  tlial 
her  ecclesiastics  had  been  amusing  her  with  an  account  of  the  miraclei 
said  to  have  been  wrought  through  the  intercession  of  her  dereaaed 
consort.  Accounts  that  were  at  first  very  cautiously  received  by  Mart 
Beatrice.     It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  curious  letter:  — 

**At  St  Germains,  this  2nd  «f  May 
**At  length,  my  dear  mother,  1  find  a  moment  of  time  and  enough  bealili  to 
wiivd  .0  you.  It  is  certain  that  I  liave  had  a  very  bad  cold  for  some  days  p£3L 
The  nigMts  of  Friday  and  ^^atunlay  were  so  bad,  I  having  passed  them  almost 
entirely  in  coughing,  and  with  palpitations  of  the  heart,  that  the  doctors  at  M 
resolvcil  to  bkvd  me,  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  repent,  for  I  nm  now 
quite  well,  not  having  had  any  more  of  the  cough,  and   the  palpitations  of  tb* 


"Inedited  tetters  in  the  Archives  au  Rovanine  d«i  Frai;^^  **bi(t 
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bean  have  been  mu':h  less;  but  this  last  niglit  has  been  the  best,  and  I  can  8a| 
tbo  only  entirely  gocd  one  that  1  have  had  for  eight  months. 

"  But  enough  of  my  poor  body.  As  for  my  heart,  it  is  in  tlje  same  state  as  il 
was  when  I  left  you,  never  better  but  often  worse,  according  to  the  things  which 
happen  in  the  day.  These  are  always  wearisome  to  me,  and  very  disagreeable. 
I  h;*  ve  had,  however,  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  tlie  king 

(Liouid  XIV.)  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  yesterday  madame  de  M was  here 

nearly  two  and  a  half.  But  in  truth  their  affairs  are  not  pleasant,  and  tliey  have 
throughout  a  bad  aspect;  but  God  can  change  all  that  in  one  moment  when  it 
shall  please  him,  and  he  will  do  it  if  it  be  for  his  glory  and  for  our  gooil.  It  is 
this  only  that  should  be  asked  of  him,  without  wishing  for  anything  else. 

"  I  am  impatient  to  see  the  brother  of  the  cut6  of  St.  Poursain.  I  hope  that 
you  will  !*end  him  to  me  soon.  I  have  seen  about  the  conversion  of  souls,  which 
is  a  greater  miracle  than  the  healing  of  bodies,  attributed  to  the  intercession  of 
our  holy  king,  and  which  gave  me  pleasure,  alttiough  1  am  not  so  sensible  of  it 
as  I  could  wish.  Alas,  I  know  not  of  what  I  am  made;  the  only  sensibility  that 
remains  in  me  is  for  pain.  But  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  ever  dear  mother,  for 
the  holy  jealousy  you  have  of  my  love  to  God.  Beseech  him  to  renew  it  in  this 
poor  heart,  which,  after  all,  is  devoid  of  rest  when  il  is  not  occupied  with  him."  * 

The  royal  widow  of  England  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  subject  of  dis- 
tressing import  to  her,  poverty  : — ''  1  anri  ashamed,"  she  says,  "  of  not 
having  sent  you  all  the  money  that  1  owe  you.  1  will  do  it  the  first 
opportunity.  I  dare  not  tell  you  the  state  I  am  in  for  want  of  money ; 
it  would  give  you  too  much  pain."  It  seems,  however,  as  if  a  present 
lo  the  convent  was  to  be  extracted  out  of  the  narrow  finances  of  the 
royal  devotee  at  this  most  inconvenient  season — a  present  for  which  the 
abbess  was  lo  advance  the  purchase-money  on  her  own  account.  ''  Let 
the  veil  of  the  chalice,  and  all  the  other  necessary  things,  be  provided," 
continues  her  majesty,  "  for  it  must  be  done,  and  in  a  few  days  you  will 
be  paid.  Adieu,  my  dear  mother ;  in  three  weeks  you  shall  see  up,  if  it 
should  please  God  that  my  poor  children  be  well."  *  The  holy  ladies 
of  Chaillot  had  sent  an  oflering  from  their  garden  to  the  queen ;  for  site 
says,  in  her  postscript,  ^^  the  salad  was  admirable,  and  the  flowers  very 
beautiful.  J  hope  that  the  king,  my  son,  and  my  daughter  will  thank 
you  for  them  by  lady  Almond ;  but  I  always  do  so,  both  for  them  and 
me.  1  am  sorry,"  she  adds,  ^^  that  your  nephew  has  not  got  anything. 
He  must  humble  himself,  and  not  attach  himself  to  things  of  this  earth, 
for  all  fail." 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  dreadful  malady  which  had  appe&rrd 
a  few  months  before  king  James's  death,  began  to  assume  a  painful  and 
alarming  form.  When  her  majesty  consulted  the  celebrated  Fagon  on 
her  case,  and  entreated  him  lo  tell  her  the  truth,  without  reserve,  he 
frankly  acknowledged  that  the  cancer  was  incurable;  but  assured  her, 
at  the  same  time,  that  her  existence  might  be  prolonged  for  many  years, 
if  she  would  submit  to  a  series  of  painful  operations,  and  adhere  strictly 
U-)  the  regimen  he  would  prescribe.  She  replied,  "  that  life  was  too  wea 
ri.<*ome  to  her  lo  be  worth  the  trouble  of  preserving  on  such  terms !" 
uui,  repenting  of  her  passionate  exclamation,  as  an  act  of  sinful  impa- 
tientTe,  she  added,  ^^  that  she  would  endeavour  to  conform  herself  to  the 

*  Autograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Franca. 
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will  of  God,  and  was  willing  to  do  everything  her  physicians  required 
of  her." '  She  gives  the  following  account  of  her  progress  towardf 
convalescence  in  a  letter  to  her  friend  Angelique  Priolo : — 

**It  is  certain  that  1  have  suffered  enough  with  my  breast  during  fiAeen  days, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  there  were  fifteen  in  which  I  did  not  suifer  more,  and 
that  for  the  last  tliree  or  four  days  it  appears  better  than  it  has  done  for  soma 
months.  Nevertheless.  I  fear  that  the  anguish  will  return  after  a  time.  It  mini 
be  as  God  pleases.  1  supplicate  him  always,  and  I  intreat  you  to  do  the  samei, 
that  he  will  deign  to  diminish  my  ills  or  augment  my  patience.  I  intreat  him 
witli  all  my  heart  for  the  alleviation  of  your  sufferings,  but  above  all,  for  the 
•anctification  of  your  soul ;  for  I  regard  that  of  the  first  importance,  as  I  know 
rou  do  that  of  mine. 

"  Tl  9  king,  my  son,  has  continued  well  since  my  sickness ;  God  never  sendi 
all  my  crosses  at  the  same  time.  1  hope  that  God  of  his  grace  will  give  me 
strength  to  go  to  Chaillot  about  the  llth  or  12th  of  next  month.  My  journey  to 
F(«niaineblcau  is  not  yet  certain,  nor  can  it  be  fur  the  present.  My  daughter 
trembles  with  fear  lest  1  should  not  go.  I  went  the  other  day  to  Marli ;  the 
ooach  did  not  increase  my  indisposition,  God  be  thanked."  * 

Unfit  as  poor  Mary  Beatrice  was  for  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of 
business  at  that  period,  she  was  compelled  to  rouse  herself  from  the 
languid  repose  in  which  her  bodily  sufferings  had  compelled  her  to 
indulge,  in  order  to  decide  on  a  question  of  painful  import  to  her.  .  Simon 
Fraser,  generally  styled  lord  Lovat,^  had  immediately  on  the  death  of 
king  William  proclaimed  the  exiled  representative  of  the  bouse  of  Stuart 
king  of  Scotland,  in  his  own  county  of  Inverness;  and  soon  after,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  queen-mother,  as  Mary  Beatrice  was  there  entitled,  to  allow  the 
young  prince  to  follow  up  this  daring  act  in  his  favour,  by  making  his 
appearance  among  his  faithful  friends  in  Scotland,  engaging,  at  the  same 
time,  to  raise  an  army  of  12,000  men  in  the  highlands,  provided  the 
king  of  France  would  assist  them  with  arms  and  money,  and  land  5000 
men  at  Dundee,  and  500  at  Fort  William.  Mary  Beatrice,  enfeebled  by 
her  long  illness,  depressed. by  the  disappointment  o(  the  vain  hope  she 
had  cherished,  that  her  step-daughter,  Anne,  would  not  presume  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  after  her  oft-repeated  penitential  pro- 
fessions to  her  unfortunate  father,  and  in  defiance  of  his  death-bed 
injunctions,  listened  doubtfully  to  the  project.  Her  two  favourite  min- 
isters, Caryl  and  Middleton,  had  united  in  persuading  her,  that  it  %vas 
only  through  the  medium  of  treaties  and  amicable  conventions  that  hfi 
son  could  be  established  as  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain ;  *h:i' 
his  cause  would  be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  French  ti  yops  \  and 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  his  sister  Anne  cherished  favourable 
intentions  towards  him,  which  would  be  inevitably  destroyed  by  attempt* 
to  listurb  her  government.     On  the  ether  hand,  the  duke  of  Perth,  who 

'Chaillot  MSS.  in  the  archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

'Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  Angelique  Priolo,  in  the  Archives  aai 
R)yaumc  de  France. 

*For  the  fullest  particulars  of  this  remarkable  person,  the  reader  b  rbf:rr<4 
o  his  biography  in  that  pleasing  and  valuable  adjunct  to  the  history  of  i)-')  xo:% 
Stiarts,  "The  Live?  of  the  Jacobites,''  by  Mrs.  A. T. Thomson. 
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was  the  governor  of  the  prince,  and  had  been  much  beloved  by  the  laic 
king,  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  queen  to  a  more  energetic  policy. 
He  showed  her  a  letter  from  the  marque:ss  of  Drunnnond,  his  eldest  son^ 
assuring  him  that  the  principal  lords  of  Scotland  were  ready  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  their  hereditary  sovereign,  if  he  might  only  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  among  them — nay,  more,  that  a  deputation  from  them 
was  ready  to  make  a  voyage  to  France,  to  tender  fealty  in  person  to  the 
young  king.* 

The  marquess  of  Drummond,  sir  John  Murray,  and  sir  Robert  Stuart, 
the  head  of  the  clan  of  Stuart,  wrote  also  to  the  queen  and  to  the 
French  minister,  the  marquis  of  Torcy,  by  lord  Lovat,  in  whom  they 
entirely  confided,  to  urge  the  same,  assuring  her  that  Scotland  was  ready 
to  tlirow  off  the  yoke  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  to  assert  her  inde- 
pendence as  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  representative 
of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  Ireland  was  eager  to  follow  the  same 
course ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  appear  among  them,  for  it 
tfould  not  be  expected  that  sacrifices  should  be  made,  and  perils  of  life 
and  limb  incurred,  for  an  invisible  chief.'  Middleton  opposed  their 
plans,  and  urged  the  doubtful  integrity  of  Lovat,  and  the  certain  dangers 
to  which  the  prince  and  his  friends  would  be  exposed,  and  that  he  had 
better  await  patiently,  as  queen  Anne  was  childh^ss,  and,  though  still  in 
the  meridian  of  life,  her  extreme  corpulence  and  general  infirmity  of 
constitution  rendered  it  improbable  that  she  would  occupy  the  throne 
long,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  prince  would,  on  her  death,  peace* 
fully  succeed  to  the  throne.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  too  young  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  regality  in  his  own  person,  and  would  be  bet* 
ter  employed  in  finishing  his  education,  under  the  eye  of  his  royat 
mother,  than  roaming  about  in  a  wild,  unsettled  country  Hke  Scotland, 
with  rude  highland  chiefs,  from  whom  he  might  acquire  habits  of  intem- 
perance and  ferocity,  and  be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  battle  and  siege, 
;vhere,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  must  conduct  himself  with  the  dar- 
ng  gallantry  that  would  be  expected  from  a  royal  knight-errant.  Above 
ill,  there  was  the  chance  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  party  that 
lad  persecuted  him  in  his  cradle,  and  even  before  he  saw  the  light 
\Iary  Beatrice  was  only  too  ready  to  yield  to  reasoning,  which  was 
'ddrcssed  to  the  fond  weakness  of  maternal  love  and  fear.  The  terrors 
/  the  act  of  attainder  that  hung  over  her  boy  were  always  present  to 
ler.  She  remembered  the  fate  of  another  disinherited  and  rejected  prince 
of  Wales  of  disputed  birth,  ^^  the  gallant,  springing  young  Planiagenet," 
Edward  of  Lancaster,  stabbed  by  ruthless  hands  in  the  presence  of  the 
victorious  sovereign,  whose  crown  he  had  presumed  to  challengi  as  his 
right.  There  was  also  the  unforgotten  scaffold  of  the  youthful  Conradin 
of  Swabia,  the  tearful  theme  of  many  a  tale  of  poetry  and  romance  in 
her  native  Italy,  to  appal  the  heart  of  the  fond  mother,  and  she  obsti- 
nately and  with  impassioned  emotion  reiterated  her  refusal  to  allow  her 

*  Macpkerson's  Stua  t  Papers.     Inedited  Memorial  of  the  duka  of  Perth,  in  Um 
•tihliotbeque  du  RoL 
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boy  to  incur  any  personal  peril  during  his  minority,  and  while  he  r«*- 
mained  under  her  guardianship.' 

Severely  as  the  conduct  of  Mary  Beatrice  at  this  juncture  has  been 
censured  in  the  Perth  memorials,'  it  must,  at  any  rate,  exonerate  her 
from  the  calumnious  imputation  of  having  imposed  a  spurious  heir  on 
England,  since,  if  she  had  been  capable  of  ihe  baseness  imputed  to  her 
by  Burnet,  Fuller,  Oldmixon,  and  their  servile  copyists,  she  would  hav« 
used  her  political  puppet  in  any  way  that  appeared  likely  to  tend  to  her 
own  aggrandizement,  without  being  deterred  by  inconvenient  tenderness 
for  an  alien  to  her  blood,  especially  as  her  young  daughter  would  be 
the  person  benefited  by  his  fall,  if  he  became  a  victim.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  a  crown  for  her  daughter,  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  queen- 
regent  of  Great  Britain  for  herself,  would  such  a  woman,  as  she  has 
been  represented  by  the  above  writers,  have  hesitated  to  place  a  suppo- 
sititious prince  in  the  gap  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  seliish  object? 
But  the  all-powerful  instincts  of  nature  were  obeyed  by  Mary  Beatrice, 
in  her  anxious  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  son  of  her  bosom — that 
unerring  lest  whereby  the  wisest  of  men  was  enabled  to  discern  the  true 
mother  of  the  child  from  the  impostor,  who  only  pretended  to  be  so 
The  leaven  of  selfish  ambition  had  no  place  in  the  heart  of  the  fallen 
queen.  She  was  ardently  desirous  of  seeing  her  son  recalled  to  the 
throne,  which  she  at  any  rate  regarded  as  his  rightful  inheritance,  and 
her  portionless  daughter  recognised  as  princess  royal  of  Great  Britain 
and,  after  her  brother,  presumptive  heiress  of  the  realm — a  station  which 
the  extraordinary  beauty  and  fine  qualities  of  the  young  Louisa  promised 
to  adorn.  As  for  herself,  she  had  felt  the  pains  and  penalties  of  royalty 
too  severely  to  desire  the  responsibility  of  governing  her  former  sub- 
jects in  quality  of  queen-regent.  The  genuine  simplicity  of  her 
character,  and  the  warmth  of  her  affections,  are  unaffectedly  manifested 

in  the  following  letter  to  her  friend  Angel ique : 

.  » 

"  St.  Germain s,  this  17th  of  July. 

"I  have  but  one  moment,  my  dear  mother,  to  tell  you  that  I  niii  very  well, 

and  my  children  also.     I  went  to  Marli  on  Thursday,  and  found  M.  de  M 

(madame  dc  Maintenon)  ill  enough,  but,  thank  Crod,  she  finds  herself  at  preseat 
much  better. 

*' Lady  Tyrconnell  assures  me  that  all  the  embroidery  will  be  done  for  ihe 
beginning  of  September.  I  beg  you  not  to  ^pare  my  purse  aliout  it.  for  thins^ 
of  tliat  kind  should  not  be  done  at  all,  unless  they  be  well  clone;  and  fc  this, 
alove  all,  which  regards  the  dear  and  holy  king,  I  would  give  to  my  V8T]r 
chemise. 

**I  rejoice  that  our  sick  are  cured,  and  that  the  ceremo'iy  of  the  new  novV« 
hjs  been  so  well  accomplished.     I  am  hurried  to  the  Ip'     'lonient.     Adieu! 
embrace  you  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

Suf  erscribed — "To  the  mother  Priolo."* 

*  Posthumous  memorial  of  the  duke  of  Perth  on  the  causes  of  the  political  errori 
of  the  court  and  regency  of  St.  Germains  during  the  minority  of  the  son  of 
James  II.     Inediled  M.>S.  in  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi. 

•Portfolio  of  inedited  State  Papers  in  the  Biblioih^ue  du  Roi.  St. Germaiai 
MSS. 

•  Autograph  letter  of  the  widow  of  king  James  11.  in  the  Arcniver  au  Rovauitiff 
de  France. 
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r 
*  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  mother,  that  all  your  good  sense,  and  the  frii^ndship 
yon  ()eer  rnc,  should  not  have  led  you  to  prevent  all  the  thanks  from  our  mother, 
and  the  rest  of  the  community,  for  so  trifling  a  tiling,  and  have  spared  me  this 
shame.  I  expected  that  of  you ;  instead  of  which,  you  have  seriously  put  your 
name  among  the  others,  to  augment  my  confusion.  You  know  my  heart,  my 
dear  mother,  and  the  desire  I  have  to  do  much  for  you  and  others,  to  whom  I 
owe  much,  and  the  pain  I  feel  at  doing  so  little.  In  truth,  my  poverty  is  never 
more  keenly  felt  by  me  than  when  I  think  of  Chaillot;  and  if  I  ever  become 
rich,  assuredly  you  would  all  be  the  first  to  feel  it." 

Her  majesty  laments  that  it  will  be  a  month  before  she  can  sec  her 
friend  again : 

"  In  the  meantime,"  she  says,  "  I  send  my  children  to  you.  It  is  my  daughter 
who  will  give  you  this  letter:  say  something  to  her  for  her  good,  and  give  her 
some  instruction.  Ah !  how  happy  I  should  estesm  myself  if  1  could  put  her 
iDio  the  hand:*  of  a  person  who  had  all  your  good  qualities !  Beg  of  Grcd  to  in- 
spire me  with  what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  this  dear  daughter."  ' 

'  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Franoe. 
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—Deaths  in  her  household — Duke  of  Berwick  warns  the  queen  of  Lovat't 
villany — Bt»rwick's  opinion  of  the  queen — Her  kindness  to  him — ^She  goes  to 
loyal  lete  at  Marii — Respect  paid  to  her  by  Louis  XIV. — Her  melancholy  let* 
ter — Sickness  of  her  son — Letters  thereupon — His  recovery — Early  promise 
of  the  princess — She  is  presented  at  the  court  of  France — Grand  ball  at  Marti 
—Respect  paid  to  the  royal  exiles— Return  of  the  queen's  malady — Dangerous 
symptoms — Her  letter:? — Secret  correspondence  with  Marlborough  and  Gknlol- 
phin — Description  of  the  prince  and  princess — Prince  attains  his  majority- 
Life  at  St.  Germains — Frolics  of  the  prince  and  princes.s — Stars  of  Si.  Germaini 
—Merry  pilgrims — Royal  htfymakers- Carnival  at  St  Germains. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  a  mind  8o  deeply  impressed  with 
the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness,  as  that  of  Mary  Beatrice,  to  have 
resigned  itself  to  the  all-wise  decrees  of  **  Him  by  whom  kings  do 
reign,'^  if  the  fact  could  have  been  made  apparent  to  her,  that  the  sceptre 
had  passed  from  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  for  ever.  But,  in  common 
with  those  who  perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  cause  of  her  son, 
the  beheld  it  in  a  different  light,  from  that  in  which  the  calm  moralist 
reviews  the  struggle,  after  time  has  unveiled  all  mysteries,  and  turned 
the  dark  page  of  a  doubtful  future  into  the  records  of  the  irrevocable  past 

The  devoted  partisans  of  legitimacy,  by  whom  Mary  Beatrice  was 
aurrounded  at  St.  Germains,  persuaded  her  that  a  peaceful  restoration  of 
their  exiled  prince  was  at  hand ;  they  fancied  they  recognised  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  Heaven  in  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  his  rivals 
had  been  swept  from  the  scene.  The  fact  was  no  less  strange  than  true, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  premature  death  of  the  childless  Mary,  the 
utter  bereavement  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  the  ineviuible  failure  of  the 
Ka<«sau-Siuart  line  with  William  HI.,  the  son  of  James  H.  had  becom* 
the  presumptive  heir  of  those  on  whom  parliament  had,  in  the  yeti 
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1689,  settled  the  regal  succession.  The  events  of  a  few  months,  of  a 
week,  a  day — nay,  the  popular  caprice  of  an  hour — might  summon  him 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Who  can  wonder  if  the  heart  of  the  widowed  queen  occasionally 
thrilled  with  maternal  pride,  when  she  looked  on  her  two  fair  scions,  in 
the  fresh-budding  spring  of  life  and  promise,  and  thought  of  the  sere 
and  barren  stems  that  intervened  between  them  and  a  regal  inheritance  ? 
The  nearest  protestant  to  Anne  in  the  line  of  succession,  Sophia,  elec- 
kress  of  Hanover,  had,  with  a  magnanimity  rarely  to  be  met  with  where 
a  crown  is  in  perspective,  declared  herself  reluctant  to  benefit  by  the 
misfortunes  of  her  royal  kindred,  generously  expressing  a  desire  that 
the  nation  would  take  into  consideration  ^^  the  unhappy  case  of  le  pauvre 
prince  de  Galles^'*'^  as  she  styled  the  son  of  James  II.;  ^^  that  he  might 
rather  be  thought  of  than  her  family,  since  he  had  learned  and  suilcred 
so  much  by  his  father^s  errors,  that  he  would  certainly  avoid  them  all, 
and  make  a  good  king  of  England.'^ '  Sophia  had,  it  is  true,  acceded 
to  the  flattering  wish  of  parliament,  that  the  protestant  succession  should 
be  settled  on  her  and  her  family  ;  but  her  scruples,  and  the  avowed 
reluctance  of  her  son,  prince  George,  to  quit  his  beloved  Hanover  tc 
reside  in  England,  inspired  Mary  Beatrice  with  a  sanguine  hope  that 
little  contest  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  The  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  electress,  regarding  her  youthful  cousin,  were  fre- 
quently heard  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  not 
only  from  the  lips  of  those  with  whom  attachment  to  hereditary  mo- 
narchy was  almost  an  article  of  faith,  but  from  many  who  dreaded  tho 
horrors  of  civil  wars.  Sympathy  for  the  calamities  of  royalty  has 
always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  English;  and  there  was  a  romantic 
interest  attached  to  the  situation  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of  James  li., 
which  appealed  so  powerfully  to  the  sensibilities  of  kind  and  generous 
hearts,  that  the  baser  members  of  the  Dutch  cabinet  resorted  once  more 
to  calumny- and  forgery,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  revulsion 
of  popular  feeling,  which  was  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  interven- 
tion of  France.  Scarcely  had  James  II.  been  dead  a  month,  when  the 
notorious  William  Fuller,'  publicly  presented  to  the  lords  justices,  the 
lord  mayor,  and  several  ministers  of  state,  a  book,  entitled — 

"A  full  demonstration,  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  was  the  son  of  Mil, 
Mary  Gray,  undeniably  proved  by  original  letters  of  the  late  queen  and  others 
and  by  depositions  of  several  persons  of  worth  and  honour,  never  bef(>ro  pub- 
lished; and  a  particular  account  of  the  murther  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gray  at  Paria 
Humbly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  By 
William  Fuller,  gent'* 

William  Fuller  had,  for  many  years,  earned  a  base  living  by  deroting 


*  Letter  of  the  electre«s  Sophia  of  Hanover  to  Mr.  Stepney,  envoy  to  the  court 
of  Brand  en  burgh,  quoted  in  one  of  speaker  Onuiow's  marjfinal  notes  to  Burnet  f 
History  of  liis  own  Times,  octavo  edition,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  489-90-01,  from  the  ori- 
final  letter  in  the  collection  of  lord  Hard  wick,  generally  called  '*the  electran 
Serbia's  Jacobite  letter.'' 

'London  Post.     October  17th,  1701. 

*  Sold  by  A.  Baldwin,  <i*  tlie  Oxford  Arms,  in  Warwick*lane. 
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both  tonpiie  and  pen  to  the  fabrication  of  falsehood  for  political  pur- 
poses. He  was  a  kindred  spirit  with  Oates,  Bedioe,  and  Speke,  and  wai 
employed  by  persons  of  similar  principles  to  those  who  had  paid  and 
encouraged  them.  The  book  wliich  peers,  magistrates,  and  ministers 
of  stale  were  found  capable  of  receiving,  was  the  reprint  of  a  libel  on 
the  exiled  queen,  Mary  Beatrice,  and  her  unfortunate  son,  the  malignity 
of  which  was  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity,  being  a  new  and  very  mar- 
vellous version  of  the  old  tale  of  her  imposing  a  spurious  child  on  the 
nation,  who,  instead  of  being  the  child  of  "  de  brick-bat  woman^^  at 
befoie  assumed,  was,  he  now  pretended,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel  by  a  handsome  gentlewoman  called  Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  whom  lady 
Tyrconnel  was  so  obliging  as  to  take  the  trouble  of  chaperoning  from 
Dublin  to  Si.  James's  palace,  where  she  was  secretly  brought  to  bed  of 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales ;"  adding,  *'  that  the  said  Mrs.  Mary  Gray 
was  conducted  to  France,  and  there  murdered  by  the  command  of  Louis 
XIV.,  with  the  consent  of  her  majesty,  during  the  absence  o{  king  James 
in  Ireland."  In  support  of  this  romance,  he  subjoined  various  forged 
letters,  especially  one  in  ihe  name  of  the  exiled  queen,  which  he  intro- 
duces with  the  following  preamble : — ^'^  I  shall  first  set  down  the  true 
copy  of  a  letter  writ  by  the  late  queen  to  king  James  in  Ireland,  taken 
from  Mr.  Crane  when  he  was  apprehended  for  high  treason,  at  the  Ship 
tavern  in  Gracechurch-streel,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1G90;  and  being 
writ  obscurely,  I  had  the  honour  to  make  the  writing  apparently  appear 
to  his  present  majesty,  his  royal  consort,  and  several  noble  lords  then 
present  in  the  king's  closet  at  Kensington,  by  ihe  steam  of  compound 
sulphur,  &c.,  which  secret  was  imparted  to  me  by  the  late  queen  at  St 
Germains,  in  order  to  my  conveying  the  same  to  her  majesty's  chief 
correspondents  in  England." 

The  only  assertion  in  this  monstrous  tissue  of  absurdity  worth  inqnir* 
ing  into,  is,  whether  William  and  xMary  actually  committed  themselveSi 
by  personally  countenancing  the  barefaced  trick  of  affecting  to  steam 
an  autograph  confession,  of  imposition  and  murder,  out  of  '*  an  obscurely 
written  paper,"  for  the  purpose  of  villifying  the  innocent  consort  of  the 
uncle  and  father  whom  they  had  driven  from  a  throne.  The  most  revolt- 
ing libel  in  the  book  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that  a  daughter  and 
a  nephew  could  outrage  common  decency,  by  acting  openly  as  accom- 
plices of  the  shameless  slanderer.  The  indignation  of  the  commoni 
was  excited  against  the  originator  of  so  foul  a  charge,  and  the  house 
linnlly  proceeded  to  declare — 

"That  the  said  Fuller  was  a  notorious  impostor,  a  cheat,  and  a  false  accuser, 
having  scandalized  iheir  majesties  and  the  government,  abused  the  house,  anJ 
felsely  accused  several  persfons  of  honour  and  quality;  for  all  wliich  ofiencei 
tliey  voted  an  address  to  his  majesty  to  command  his  attorney-general  to  proM 
cute  him."  * 

Which  was  done  accordingly,  and  he  underwent  the  disgrace  of  the 
pillory,  which,  to  one  so  insensible  of  shame,  was  no  punishmeuu' 

>  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  24th  of  February,  fourth  year  «»f  Witlitf* 
Rnd  Mary;  vol.  x.,  p.  093;  British  Museum. 
^  Ralph's  Continuation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3*27. 
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Tfiose  who  are  familiar  with  the  journals  of  parliament  and  othei 
dorumenlary  sources  of  information,  are  aware  that  F'ulier  was  cou 
stantly  employed  as  an  official  spy  and  informer  by  William  III.  or  hia 
secretaries  of  state;  that  he  suffered  the  punishment  of  ihe  pillory  sevc 
ml  times  for  perjury  in  his  base  vocation,  and  continually  returned  tc 
the  charge  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  venomous  insect.  The  accusation 
of  correspondence  with  the  exiled  queen  was  constantly  preferred  by 
him  against  persons  obnoxious  to  the  existing  government.  Not  long 
before  king  James's  death  he  denounced  at  the  bar  of  the  cammons 
ueveral  members  of  that  house,  as  confederate  with  other  gentlemen  in 
B  plot  for  restoring  that  prince,  in  pursuance  of  which  treasonable  de- 
sign they  had,  he  affirmed,  *'sent  letters  to  the  late  queen  Mary  [Bea" 
trice]  in  a  mutton  bone."  As  he  could  bring  no  evidence  of  this  charge, 
the  commons,  out  of  all  patience,  voted  him  "a  common  nuisance."* 

Fuller,  strong  in  the  protection  of  the  existing  government,  regarded 
the  censure  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  as  little  as  he  did  the 
law  of  God  against  false  witness ;  and  re-published  the  libel  against 
Mary  Beatrice  in  1701,  for  which  he  had  nine  years  before  been  branded 
with  the  strongest  terms  of  condenmation  a  British  parliament  could 
express,  and  suHered  the  disgraceful  punishment  of  the  pillory.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  had  been  suborned  to  revive  his  cruel  calumnies  against 
the  exiled  queen  in  the  first  month  of  her  widowhood,  in  order  to  rob 
her  of  the  sympathy  of  her  former  subjects  in  her  present  heavy  afflic- 
tion, in  preparation  for  the  blow  which  the  magnanimous  nephew  and 
son-in-law  of  her  late  consort  was  about  to  aim  against  her  and  her 
son  at  the  opening  of  parliament. 

William  111.  was  at  Loo  at  the  time  of  his  unfortunate  uncle's  death. 
He  was  sitting  at  table  with  the  duke  hf  Zell  and  the  electoral  prince 
of  Hanover,  dining  in  the  presence  of  his  Dutch  and  English  officers, 
when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  this  long  expected  event  had  taken 
place.  Wdliam  received  the  news  in  silence,  uttering  no  word  in  com- 
ment, but  it  was  observed  that  he  blushed  and  drew  his  hat  down  over 
his  face,  being  unable  to  keep  his  countenance.*  The  nature  of  his 
secret  communing  witli  his  own  dark  spirit,  no  one  presumed  to  fathom. 
He  returned  to  England,  put  himself,  his  servants,  and  equipages,  into 
mourning  for  king  James,  summoned  his  parliament,  and  caused  a  bill 
to  be  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  for  attainting  the  orphan  son 
of  that  uncle  for  whom  he  and  his  household  had  assumed  the  mock- 
ery of  woe. 

*'This  bill  could  not  be  opposed,"  says  Burnet, "  much  less  stopped  ; 
yet  many  showed  a  coldness  in  it,  and  were  absent  on  the  days  on 
which  it  was  ordered  to  be  read."  The  boy  was  but  thirteen,  yet  our 
amiable  prelate's  censure  on  the  coldness  which  many  members  of  ths 
English  senate  showed  in  such  a  proceeding,  is  not  on  account  of  their 
want  of  moral  courage,  in  allowing  the  bill  to  pass,  by  absenting  them« 
^Ives,  instead  of  throwing  it  out,  but  because  they  did  not  unite  in  ths 
iniquity  of  subjecting  the  young  prince  to  the  penalty  of  being  executed 

'  See  ParliaiTiei.tary  Journals,  Smollett's  History  of  England,  and  Parliament 
«nr  History  *  St.  Simon.     Bangeau. 
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without  a  trial,  or  any  other  ceremony  than  a  privy  seal  warrant,  in  the 
event  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  This  wna 
not  enough  to  satisfy  king  William  and  his  cabinet;  their  next  step  was 
an  attempt  to  subject  the  widowed  queen,  his  mother,  to  the  same  pains 
and  penalties.  ^^  It,'^  pursues  Burnet,  in  allusion  to  the  bill  for  attaint- 
ing the  son  of  James  fl.,  ^^  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  it  passed  ia 
that  house  with  an  addition  of  an  attainder  of  the  queen,  who  acted  as 
queen-regent  for  him.  This  was  much  opposed,  for  no  evidence  could 
be  brought  to  prove  that  allegation ;  yet  the  thing  was  so  notorioua 
that  it  passed,  and  was  sent  down  again  to  the  commons.  It  was  ob- 
jected to  there,  as  not  regular,  since  but  one  precedent,  in  king  Heary 
vUI.'s  time,  was  brought  for  it." 

The  right  reverend  historian  ventures  not  to  expose  his  party,  by 
mentioning  the  precedent  which  they  had  shamed  not  to  rake  up  fronn 
among  the  iniquities  of  Henry  Vllf.'s  slavish  parliaments,  as  a  warrant 
for  a  procedure  which  casts  an  indelible  stain  on  William  Iff.  and  hi^ 
cabinet,  the  precedent  being  no  other  than  that  of  the  unfortunate  mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  whom  the  murderous  facilities  of  a  bill  of  attainder 
enabled  the  jealous  Tudor  tyrant  to  bring  to  the  scaffold,  in  the  year 
1540,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  trial.' 

This  illegal  attempt,  on  the  part  of  William^s  house  of  lords,  to  in- 
troduce the  name  of  the  royal  widow,  par  parenthesis,  into  the  bill  foi 
attainting  her  son,  by  the  insulting  designations  of  ^  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales,  and  Mary,  his  pretended  mother,"  *  is  an  instance  of 
gratuitous  baseness,  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  that  reign  in 
which  they  sought  for  a  precedent. 

The  attainder  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  infant  son,  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  by  the  victorious  Yorkists  in  1461,  was  a  case  some- 
what in  point,  as  regarded  the  position  of  the  exiled  queen,  and  the 
irresponsible  age  of  the  prince;  but  it  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  revolting  barbarisms  of  the  darkest  epoch  of  our  history.  It 
look  place,  moreover,  during  the  excitement  of  the  most  ferocious  civil 
wars  that  had  ever  raged  in  England,  and  was  voted  by  steel-clad  baronis 
fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  a  fiercely  contested  battle,  where  forty  thou- 
sand men  lay  dead,  among  whorh  were  sons,  brothers,  and  faithful  fol- 
lowers. Queen  Margaret  had  introduced  foreign  troops  into  the  kingr- 
dom,  and  had  caused  much  blood  to  be  spilt,  not  only  in  the  field,  but 
on  the  scaffold.  Mary  Beatrice  had  done  none  of  these  things ;  she 
had  shed  tears,  but  not  blood  ;  she  had  led  no  hostile  armies  to  the 
field  to  contest  the  throne  with  William  for  her  son ;  her  weapons  were 
not  those  of  carnal  warfare.  She  had  not  so  much  as  recriminated  the 
railings  of  her  foes,  or  expressed  herself  in  anger  of  those  who  had 
driven  her  into  exile,  stripped  her  of  her  queenly  title  and  appanages, 
and  not  only  violated  the  faith  of  solemn  treaties  and  unrepealed  acta 
of  parliament,  by  depriving  her  both  of  her  income  as  a  queen -consort, 
and  hiT  jointure  as  a  queen-dowager  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  robbed 
her  of  her  private  fortune,  the  solid  eighty  thousand  pounds  which  shf 

'Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.  "Ibid.,  aad  Parliamentary  Hitior/ 
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brought  from  her  own  country,  as  her  marriage  portion.  Conduit  tual 
appears  disgraceful  to  the  national  honour,  when  it  is  remembered,  that 
she  and  her  two  young  children  were  destitute,  and  depended  on  the 
precarious  charity  of  a  foreign  prince  for  a  home  and  the  commoQ 
necessaries  of  life,  and  that  neither  as  duchess  of  York,  nor  queen  con- 
sort of  England,  had  she  ever  done  anything  to  forfeit  the  esteem  of 
her  former  subjects.  She  had  been  chaste,  prudent,  economical,  and 
charitable ;  a  fond  and  faithful  wife,  a  step-mother  against  whom  no  acl 
of  unkindness  or  injustice  could  be  proved ;  loyal  and  patient  as  a  sub- 
ject, gracious  and  dignified  as  a  queen,  and  scarcely  less  than  angelit:  in 
adven^ity.  Her  religion  was  a  matter  between  herself  and  her  God,  foi 
•he  never  interfered  with  the  consciences  of  others;  superstitious  in 
her  own  practice  she  might  be,  and  probably  was,  but  it  is  certain,  that 
if  her  life  and  actions  had  not  been  irreproachable,  her  adversaries 
would  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  base  expedient  of  employing  the 
slanders  of  a  notorious  criminal  like  Fuller,  to  blacken  her  with  charges 
BO  monstrous  and  absurd,  that  they  defeated  their  own  ends,  by  exciting 
the  indignation  of  every  generous  mind  against  the  wretch  who  had 
been  found  capable  of  devising  the  foul  calumny. 

The  commons,  though  well  awaie  that  Fuller  acted  hut  as  the  hire- 
ling tool  of  others,  in  thus  ostentatiously  calling  public  attention  to  the 
reprint  of  his  condemned  libel  on  the  exiled  queen,  which  they  had 
pronounced  ^  false  and  infamous,^^  summoned  him  and  the  printers  and 
publishers  to  the  bar  of  their  house  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor,  and 
reganlless  of  significant  hints  that  he  was  employed  by  the  secretaries 
of  state,  came  to  the  resolution,  nemine  conlradicerUe^  ^^that  Fuller 
having  taken  no  warning  by  the  just  censure  received  from  the  house 
o\  conimons,  24th  February,  1691,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
I.im  b/just  ^ntcnce  cf  law-  has  -epeeicd  tis  ev.l  prrctice'i  by  leversl 
false  accusations,  in  divers  scandalous  pamphlets,  this  house  doth  de- 
clare the  said  William  Fuller  to  be  a  cheat,  a  false  accuser,  and  incorri- 
gible rogue ;  and  ordered,  that  Mr.  Attorney  do  prosecute  him  for  his 
said  ofiences.^^ '  In  this  vote  the  lords  also  concurred,  yet  they  scru- 
pled not,  at  the  same  time,  to  abet  the  creatures  of  the  Dutch  sove- 
reign in  their  unconstitutional  proceedings  against  the  calumniated  queen. 

The  commons  hud  stoutly  refused  to  pass  the  attainder  of  the  widow 
of  their  old  master,  as  an  additional  clause  to  that  of  the  unfortunate 
young  prince  her  son;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  clerk  or  re* 
porter  iH^as  Tiardy  enough  to  venture  his  ears,  by  taking  notes  of  the 
stormy  debates  which  shook  the  house,  on  a  question  so  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  the  English  constitution,  as  that  of  an  illegal  aitompi 
of  the  kind  against  a  royal  lady,  of  whom  no  other  crime  had  ever 
been  alleged,  than  the  faithful  performance  of  her  duties  towards  a  de- 
posed consort  and  disinherited  son ;  duties  from  which  no  reverse  of 
fortune  could  absolve  a  wife  and  mother,  and  least  of  all  a  queen. 

On  tne  1st  of  February,  this  desolate  princess  writes  to  her  spiritual 
friend  at  Chaillot, — ^'  1  will  try  to  lift  up  heart,  which  is  in  truth  mucb 

'See  Journals  of  both  Lords  and  Commona,  thirteeotli  year  of  William  IIL 
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depressed,  and  well  nigh  broken.  Pray  for  me  near  thai  dear  heaii 
which  you  have  with  you  for  the  wants  of  mine,  which  are  extreme." 
In  corH^lusion,  she  says, — ^^The  news  from  England  is  very  strange 
God  must  be  entreated  for  them,  since  literally  they  know  not  whal 
they  do."  The  meekness  of  this  comment  on  the  vindictive  proceeding! 
of  her  foes,  ap4)ears  the  more  touching,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  penned  the  very  day  before  the  bill  for  the  separate  attain* 
der  of  the  royal  writer  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of  lordS) 
February  12th,  O.  S.  From  a  refinement  of  malice,  she  is  designated  in 
that  instrument,  '^  Mary  late  wife  of  the  late  king  James."'  The  title 
of  queen  dowager  was,  of  course,  denied  her  by  the  sovereign  who  had 
appropriated  her  dower,  and  whose  design  it  was  to  deprive  her  also  ci 
the  reverence  attached  to  royalty.  The  widow  of  the  late  king  James, 
he  dared  not  call  her,  for  there  was  something  touching  in  that  descrip- 
tion, it  came  too  close  to  her  sad  case,  and  in  six  simple  words,  told  the 
story  of  her  past  greatness  and  her  present  calamities  with  irresistible 
pathos.  I'hey  had  attainted  a  boy  of  thirteen,  ^^  the  only  son  of  hia 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow,"  and  had  been  their  queen ;  and  they, 
the  peers  of  England,  were  invited  to  attaint  her  also,  but  not  by  her 
true  description.  Not  as  Mary  the  widow,  but  as  'MMary,  the  laU  vife 
of  the  late  king  Jan^s." '  The  violation  of  the  English  language  in  this 
subtle  definition  being  less  remarkable,  considering  that  the  measure 
originated  with  a  Dutchman,  than  the  profound  observation  of  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  human  heart  which  it  denotes,  and  the  careful  avoid- 
ance of  the  use  of  titles  calculated  to  inspire  reverence  or  compassion. 
The  name  of  ^^  widow"  contains  in  itself  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Christian  men  and  gentlemen,  for  pity  and  proteciion.  The 
apostle  has  said.  ^^  Honour  such  widows  as  be  widows  inr^eed  C  ^^ 
biich  they  at  I  knrw  fuil  weil  wa&  the  desolate  and  op|'*ressal  rehot  ol 
their  deposed  sovereign.  Noblemen  there  were  in  that  house,  as  well 
as  peersj  some  of  whom  remembered  the  forlorn  widow  of  that  unhappy 
prince,  such  as  she  was,  when  she  first  appeared  before  them  in  her 
early  charms  and  innocence,  as  the  bride  of  their  royal  admiral;  many 
had  bowed  the  knee  before  her  when  she  stood  before  them,  a  few  years 
later,  in  more  majestic  beauty  on  the  day  of  her  consecration  as  their 
queen ;  when  if  any  one  o(  them  had  been  told  that  he  would,  hereafter, 
to  please  a  fi)reign  master,  unite  in  subjecting  her  to  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  a  bill  of  attainder,  he  would  per4iaps  have  replieil  in  the  words  of 
Hazael,  ^^  is  then  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  The 
dangerous  contingency  of  awakening  chivalric  feelings  or  compunctiotts 
recollections  in  the  hearts  of  that  assembly  was  avoided — the  sacred 
aames  of  queen  and  widow  were  denied. 

'  Ireditpd  letter  of  .he  widow  of  James  II.  to  tttincoise  Angelique  Prick,  Ji 
the  Archive:)  an  Royaiinie  do  France.     Chaillot  MSS. 

*ifee  Journal*  of  ilie  House  of  Commons.     The  perversions,  r<^servatioRS,  ani 
misrcp'v'>eiiiatioiis    in   tlie   unfnithfii]   account  j?iven   by  Bishop  Buriist  of  thii 
transactidii.  have  l>cen  too  fully  exposed  by  Ralph,  and  jince  liy  iie  icuie '»• 
*'nuator  of  Mackintosh,  to  require  comment  here. 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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king  was  brought  to  do  this,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  qiioen  at  St.  Ger- 
mains.  It  is  certain,  iliat  M .  de  Torcy,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  ministers 
was  against  it,  and  only  the  dauphin  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom 
the  queen  had  prevailed  with,  carried  Uiis  point,  which  I  am  satisfied 
they  may  have  reason  to  repent  of." 

"  September  26th.  The  will  of  the  late  king  James  is  opened,  but 
not  yet  published,  but  I  hear  it  is  to  be  printed.  What  I  have  learneo 
of  it  is,  that  the  queen  is  made  regent*,  the  French  king  is  desired  to 
take  care  of  the  education  of  the  P.  (prince) ;  that  in  case  he  be  restored, 
the  queen  is  to  be  repaid  all  that  she  has  laid  out  of  her  own ;  that  all 
other  debts  wiiich  they  have  contracted,  since  they  left  England,  and 
what  can  be  made  out,  shall  be  paid  —  that  the  new  king  shall  not  take 
any  revenge  against  his  father^s  enemies,  nor  his  own.  That  he  shall 
not  use  any  forces  in  matters  of  religion,  or  in  relation  to  the  estates  of 
any  persons  whatsoever.  He  recommends  to  him  all  those  that  have 
followed  him.  1  am  told,  that  lord  Perth  is  declared  a  duke,  and  Caryl 
a  lord."  • 

The  information  touching  the  will  of  king  James,  was  true,  as  far  as 
regards  the  power  given  to  Mary  Beatrice*,  but  this  document  was  dated 
as  far  back  as  November  17th,  1688,  having  been  made  by  him  afiei 
the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
London  to  join  the  army  at  Salisbury.  By  that  document,  he  bequeaths 
his  soul  to  God,  in  the  confident  assurance  of  eternal  salvation,  through 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  without 
a  word  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  saint.  "  Our  body,"  he  says, 
^  we  commit  to  the  earth ;  and  it  is  our  will  that  the  same  be  privately 
interred  in  our  royal  chapel,  called  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel." 

After  mentioning  the  settlements  which  he  had  made — first,  as  duke 
of  York,  out  of  his  personal  property,  and  afterwards  wlien  king,  as  a 
provision  for  his  entirely  beloved  consort,  queen  Mary — he  constitutes 
his  dear  son,  prince  James,  his  sole  heir,  both  of  his  three  kingdoms 
and  bis  personal  property,  with  the  exception  of  certain  jewels,  plate, 
household  furniture,  equipages,  and  horses,  which  are  left  to  the  roya/ 
widow. 

"  And  we  will  and  appoint  that  our  said  dearest  consort,"  continues 
his  majesty,  '^  have  the  sole  governance,  tuition,  and  guardianship  of 
our  said  dear  son,  till  he  shall  have  fully  completed  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  age." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  James,  after  thus  constituting  Mary  Beatrice 
as  the  guardian  of  their  son  and  executrix  of  his  last  will  and  testament, 
appoints  a  council  to  assist  her  in  this  high  and  responsible  charge,  com- 
posed of  the  persons  in  whom  he,  at  that  date,  reposed  the  most  especial 
trust  and  confidence ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  list  stood  uncancelled  the 
name  of  his  son-in-law,  prince  George  of  Denmark !  The  duke  of  New- 
castle, the  earl  of  Notting  lam,  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  CromwelPi 
son-in-law,  viscount  Fauconberg,  and  lord  Godolphin,  are  ihere,  united 
with  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  devoted  of  Jameses  friends,  who 

>  Cole^a  State  Papers. 
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with  their  famines,  followed  him  into  exile :  the  true-hearted  eail  of 
Lindnay,  the  marquis  of  Powis,  the  earls  of  Perth  and  Middleton,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  besides  several  of  those  who  played  a  doubtful 
part  in  the  struggle,  and  others,  both  friend  and  foe,  who  had  gone  to 
their  great  account,  before  the  weary  spirit  of  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings 
was  released  from  its  earliily  troubles.  , 

In  virtue  of  this  will,  the  only  one  ever  made  by  James  II.,  Mary  Bea- 
trice was  recognised  by  the  court  and  council  of  her  decease<l  lortl,  al 
St.  GermaMis,  as  the  acting  guardian  of  the  prince  their  son,  and  took 
upon  herself  the  title  of  queen  regent  of  Great  Britain ;  she  was  treated 
by  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  ministers,  with  the  same  state  and  ceremony  as 
if  she  had  been  invested  with  this  office  in  the  only  legal  way,  by  the 
Parliament  of  this  realm. 

The- first  care  of  the  widowed  queen  was  to  obey  the  death-bed  in- 
junctions of  her  deceased  consort,  by  writing  to  his  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess Anne  of  Denmark,  to  communicate  his  last  paternal  message  and 
admonition.  It  was  a  painful  duty  to  Mary  Beatrice,  perhaps  the  most 
painful  to  her  high  spirit  and  sensitive  feelings,  that  had  ever  been  imposed 
upon  her,  to  smother  her  indignant  sense  of  the  filial  crimes  that  had 
been  committed  by  Anne,  against  her  fond  confiding  king  and  father,  the 
slanders  she  had  assisted  in  disseminating  against  herself^  and,  above  all, 
the  base  aspersions  that  princess  had  endeavoured  to  cast  on  the  birth 
of  the  prince  her  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  him  in  the  sac- 
cession  to  the  throne  of  the  Britannic  empire.  Mary  Beatrice  had  too 
little  of  the  politician,  too  much  of  the  sensitive -feelings  of  the  female 
heart  in  her  character  to  make  deceitful  professions  of  affection  to  the 
unnatural  daughter  of  her  heart-broken  husband.  Her  letter  is  temperate, 
but  cold  and  dignified  ;  and  though  she  does  not  condescend  to  the  lan- 
guage of  reproachful  accusation,  it  clearly  implies  the  fact,  that  she  re- 
garded Anne  in  the  light  of  a  criminal,  who,  without  effective  repentance, 
and  the  fruits  of  penitence,  sincere  efforts  to  repair  her  ofiences  against 
her  earthly  parent,  must  stand  condemned  in  the  sight  of  her  heavenly 
Father. 
Lbttsb  of  Mart  Bkatbick  ot  MoDisifA   to  thb  Priivgbss  Avhb  or  Dbv- 

MARK. 

**  I  think  myself  indispensably  obliged  to  defer  no  longer  the  acquainting  yon 
^ith  a  message,  which  the  best  of  men,  as  well  as  the  best  of  fathers,  has  left 
with  me  for  you.  Some  few  days  before  bis  death,  he  bid  me  find  means  to  let 
you  know  that  he  forgave  you  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  prayed  God  lo 
do  so  too;  that  he  gave  you  his  last  blessing,  and  prayed  to  God  to  convert  your 
heart,  and  confirm  you  in  the  resolution  of  repairing  to  his  son,  the  wrongs  done 
to  himself;  to  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  join  my  prayers  to  his,  herein,  with 
•  II  my  heart,  and  ihat  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  inspire  into  the  young  man 
who  is  left  to  my  care,  the  sentiments  of  bis  father,  for  better  no  man  can  have.' 

"ijept.  27,  1701." 

If  Mary  Beatrice  expected  any  good  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  slem 
sincerit}  of  such  a  letter,  she  knew  little  of  the  human  heart,  to  whkb 
nothing  is  so  displeasing  as  the  prayers  of  another  for  its  amendment. 

*  Prom  the  copy  in  Stanier  Clarke's  Life  of  James  IL,  printed  from  the  S 
IISS.  ui  George  IV.'s  possession. 
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A  few  days  aAer  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mary  Beatrice  compfeted  her 
forty-third  year.  The  anniversary  of  her  birth  had  always  been  kept  as 
i  f^te  by  the  exiled  court  at  St.  Germains,  but  this  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  melancholy  bereavement  she  had  so  recently  sustained,  it  was  ob- 
served by  her  in  a  different  manner.  She  gives  the  following  account 
of  herself  in  her  first  letter  to  the  superior  of  Chaillot,  on  her  return  to 
St.  Germains ;  it  is  dated  October  6ih,  just  three  weeks  after  the  death 
of  king  James:* 

^  My  health,'^  she  says,  ^  is  good  beyond  what  I  ever  could  have 
hoped  in  the  state  in  which  I  find  myself,  for  1  avow  frank ly  that  my 
heart  and  my  soul  are  sad,  even  unto  death,  and  that  every  passing  davt 
instead  of  diminishing,  appears  to  augment  my  grief.  I  feel  more  and 
more  the  privation  and  the  separation  from  him  who  was  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own  life,  and  who  alone  rendered  that  life  sweet  and  support- 
able. I  miss  him,  every  day,  more  and  more,  in  a  thousand  ways.  In 
my  first  grief,  I  felt  something  like  a  calm  beneath,  but  now,  although, 
perhaps,  it  does  not  appear  so  much  outwardly,  1  feel  a  deeper  sorrow 
within  me. 

^  Yesterday,  the  day  of  my  birth,  I  made  a  day  of  retreat,  (spiritual 
retirement  for  self-recollection  and  religious  exercises,)  but  with  so  much 
pain  and  weariness,  and  tedium,  that,  so  far  from  finding  it  a  solace,  1 
was  oppressed  and  crushed  down  with  it,  as  I  am  also  with  the  weight 
of  business;  so  much  so,  that,  in  truth,  my  condition  is  worthy  of  com- 
passion. 1  hope  the  God  of  mercy  will  have  pity  on  me,  and  come  to 
my  help ;  but  here  1  feel  it  not,  uor  is  it  permitted  me  to  find  comfort 
either  on  earth  or  Heaven." 

The  royal  widow  then  goes  on  to  express  her  ardent  wish  of  making 
another  visit  to  Chaillot,  to  keep  the  festival  of  All  Saints  with  her  clois- 
tered friends  there,  and  her  fears  that,  overwhelmed  with  business  and. 
anxiety  as  she  was  at  this  period,  it  would  not  be  permitted  to  her  to 
follow  the  bent  of  her  own  inclination.  ^^  Never,'^  she  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, ^^  never  liai'  any  one  so  great  a  want  of  prayers,  as  1  have.  I  en- 
treat of  God  to  hear  those  which  you  make  to  Him  for  me,  and  that  He 
will  deign  to  pity  and  take  care  of  me.'' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  now  a  widow  without  a  dower,  a  regent  without 
a  realm,  and  a  mother  whose  claims  to  that  maternity  which  had  de- 
prived herself  and  her  husband  of  a  throne,  were  treated  by  a  strong 
party  of  her  former  subjects  with  derision.  Although  the  subsequent 
birth  of  the  princess  Louisa  had  sufficiently  verified  that  of  her  son, 
rendering,  withal,  the  absurdity  manifest  of  the  widowed  queen  uphold*, 
ing  the  claims  of  an  alien  to  her  blood  to  the  prejudice  of  her  own 
daughter,  who  might  otherwise  expect  to  be  recalled  to  England  as  the 
next  in  the  royal  succession  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  there 
were,  indeed,  those— Burnet,  for  instance-^who  talked  of  a  second  im- 
position in  the  person  of  the  young  Louisa ;  but  the  striking  likeness 
between  the  royal  brother  and  sister  sufficiently  indicated  that  (heir  pa 

'  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  widow  of  James  II.,  king  of  England*  ii 
Irohiv  «t  au  Royaatne  de  France. 
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rentoge  was  the  same.     Mary  Beatrice  gives  the  following  brief  account 

of  their  health  and  her  own,  together  with  a  touching  allusion  to  he 

departed  husband,  in   her  letter  to  the'  abbess  of  Chaillol,  at  the  com 

mencement  of  a  sorrowful  new  year,  dated, 

'^St.  Germains,  Jan.  4th,  1702. 
"  My  health  is  good,  and  that  of  the  king,  my  son,  and  my  daughter,  perfect 
God  be  thanked !  I  have  bad  nights  myself,  but  that  does  not  prevent  me  from 
going  on,  as  usual,  every  day.  I  have  great  want  of  courage  and  of  consolation. 
God  can  grant  nie  these  whert  it  pleases  him.  I  hope  that  your  prayers  will 
Obtain  them  for  me,  joined  with  those  of  that  blessed  spirit  whose  separation 
from  mine  is  the  cause  of  all  my  pain. '  * 

The  first  step  taken  by  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  capacity  of  guardian 
to  the  prince,  her  son^  was  to  publish  a  manifesto  in  his  name,  setting 
forth  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  as  the  natural  heir  of  the 
deceased  king,  his  father.  This  manifesto  produced  no  visible  efiects  in 
favour  of  the  young  prince  in  England.  In  Scotland,  the  party  that  w^as 
secretly  opposed  to  William's  government,  and  openly  to  his  favourite 
project  of  the  union  of  the  two  realms,  perceived  how  powerful  an  in- 
strument might  be  made  of  the  youthful  representative  of  the  royal  StiH 
arts,  if  they  could  succeed  in  bringing  him  forward  as  a  personal  actor 
in  the  political  arena.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  confederate 
lords  having  organized  their  plans  for  a  general  rising,  sent  the  earl  of 
Belhaven  on  p  secret  mission  to  St.  Gerniains,  to  communic>ate  their  de- 
sign to  the  queen-mother,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  her  to  intrust 
them  with  her  son.  From  a  very  curious  contemporary  document  in 
the  lately  discovered  portfolio  in  the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi,^  it  appears 
that,  in  November,  1701,  the  earl  of  Belhaven  came  to  Paris,  on  this 
errand,  where  he  remained  three  months.  He  had  several  conferences 
with  the  earl  of  Middleton,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  captain  John  Livingston.  Lord  Belhaven  was  naturally  regarded, 
at  first,  with  feelings  of  distrust  by  the  exiled  queen  and  her  cabinet, 
having  been  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  instruments  employed  by 
William  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  removing  the  unpleasant  impression  created  by  his  former  poli- 
tical conduct,  by  professing  the  most  determined  hostility  against  the 
Dutch  sovereign,  who,  instead  of  paying  the  debt  of  gratitude  with  the 
rewards  and  honours  to  which  he  conceived  that  his  extraordinary  ser- 
vices entitled  him,  had  neglected  and  slighted  him,  and  performed  none 
of  his  pledges  with  regard  to  Scotland. 

**  1  remember,"  says  our  authority,* "  that  my  lord  (Belhaven)  said, 

*  In  Archives  an  Royarme  de  France.     Chaillot  MS. 

•MS.  in  the  St.  Germains  Collection.  This  record  is  endo.aoa,"  Papers  ofmj 
tord  Belhaven."  It  is  enclosed  in  the  following  brief  note,  addressed  to  the  earl 
01*  Seafield  : —  * 

"  My  lord, 
<*  The  paper  that  I  send  you  is  the  same  of  which  I  spoke  to  yoa  yesterday 

**  I  am,  my  lord,  dtc., 

•C.  Hkosis.*' 

*  M.  (I»rniain»  MS.  on  f^rd  Belhaven'a  Secret  Mission,  in  the  BiblicnfaAqiM 
do  Rni 
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that  he  had  sent  letters  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  that  he  acted  hy 
his  instructions,  the  duke  having  become  the  head  of  those  who  were 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  their  country ;  that  he  had  himself  been  hated 
and  ill  treated  by  king  William,  and  that  he  had  now  an  aversion  to  the 
cause  of  a  prince  who  had  so  greatly  deceived  the  nation ;  that  the  yoke 
which  bound  Scotland  to  England  —  for  he  could  not  call  it  a  union  — 
had  been  the  ruin  of  his  country^;  that  he,  for  one,  was  for  setting  up 
the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  so  decided  a  manner,  as  to  compel 
the  reigning  king  to  acknowledge  him,  and  that  would  keep  him  in 
check,  and  make  him  pay  more  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  ancient 
realm  of  his  ancestors."^ 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1702,  his  lordship  had  a  private  audience  of 
the  queen,  in  her  palace  of  St.  Germains,  to  whom  he  repeated  all  he 
had  said  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  of  the  favourable  intentions  of  his 
party,  in  behalf  of  her  son.  He  told  her,  ^^  that  if  the  prince  could  be 
induced  to  embrace  the  protestant  religion,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain 
his  recal,  even  by  the  parliament,  as  the  recognised  successor  of  king 
William."  He  represented  to  her  how  desirable  this  would  be;  "for,'* 
said  he,  ^'  England  is  so  superior  in  force  to  Scotland,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  that  unless  he  had  a  strong  party  in  England,  he  would  not,  as 
king  of  Scotland,  be  able  to  conquer  England.  The  prince  of  Wales," 
continued  he,  ^  has  not  only  a  strong  party  in  England,  but  a  bond  of 
alliance  in  France  to  support  him  in  his  claims."  '  Mary  Beatrice  was 
inexorable  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Even  when  lord  Belhaven  went 
on  to  assure  her,  ^^  that  if  her  son  would  declare  himself  a  protestant, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  would  proclaim  him  king  of  Scot- 
land, without  waiting  either  for  the  death  of  William  or  the  consent  of 
the  English  parliament,"  her  majesty,  with  uncompromising  sincerity 
replied  ^^  that  she  would  never  be  the  means  of  persuading  her  son  to 
barter  his  hopes  of  Heaven  for  a  crown.  Neither  could  she  believe  that 
any  reliance  could  be  placed  by  others  on  the  promises  of  a  prince  who 
was  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  his  worldly  interests."  Lord 
Belhaven,  after  expressing  his  extreme  regret  at  her  stiffness  on  this  im- 
portant point,  next  proposed  to  her  majesty,  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  the  confederate  Scottish  lords,  ^^  that  if  the  prince  would 
not  change  his  religion,  he  would  at  least  make  a  compact  not  to  suffer 
oiore.lhan  a  limited  number  of  Romish  priests  in  his  kingdom,  and  thai 
he  would  make  no  attempt  to  alter  the  established  religion  in  either 
realm."  This  the  queen  freely  promised  for  the  prince  her  son ;  and 
then  his  lordship  engaged,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  that  they  would  do 
all  in  their  power  to  oppose  the  English  parliament  in  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment regarding  the  Hanoverian  succession.' 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  unveil  some  of  the  secret  feelings  that 
had  agitated  the  heart  of  the  royal  mother  in  anticipation  of  this  im- 
portant interview.  In  a  letter  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated 
February  Ist,  she  says— 

^  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,  that  for  several  days  past  I  have  slep 

*  Sc  Germains  MS.,  Bibliothdque  da  Roi.  *  ibia 
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less,  and  wept  more,  than  T  have  done  for  some  time.     I  find  myst;!! 

utterlyi  overwhelmed,  without  power  to  find  consolation  either  in  hearea 

or  earth.     I  hope  always  that  my  dear  sainted  king  will  by  his  inters 

cessions  obtain  help  for  me  of  God.    J  expect  it  perhaps  too  eagerly,  for 

my  need  of  it  is  very  great."  * 

She  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  publication  of  some  of  king  Jameses  letp 

ters,  and  of  the  funeral  oration  that  had  been  made  for  him  in  the  pDpe^s 

chapel  at  Rome,  where  her  kinsman,  cardinal  Barberini,  chanted  the  mass, 

and  the  pope  himself  sang  the  Libera.    ^  My  health,"  continues  she« 

^  thanks  to  God,  is  wonderfully  good ;  and  I  beg  of  him  to  give   lue 

grace  to  employ  all  his  gifts  for  his  sole  service."     In  conclusion,  she 

•ays — and  this  has  clearly  reference  to  the  propositions^about  to  be  made 

to  her  by  the  confederate  Scotch  lords,  through  lord  Belhaven^- 

"  I  request  some  particular  prayers,  to  obtain  the  enliglitenmen*.  and  blessing 
of  God  on  ihe  business  which  we  have  at  present  on  the  tapis;  and  when  it  is 
put  home  to  me,  is  likely  to  augment  my  troubles      This  is  to  yourself  alone.*'* 

Lord  Belhaven  had  several  interviews  with  the  queen,  to  whom  he 
continued  unavailingly  to  urge  the  desirableness  of  the  prince  conform- 
ing to  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  realm  over  which  she  flattered  her- 
self he  might  one  day  reign.  The  queen  declared  that  her  son,  young 
as  he  was,  would  rather  die  than  give  up  his  religion ;  but  that  neither 
he  nor  the  late  king,  his  father,  or  herself,  entertained  any  designs  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  church  of  England ;  all  they  desired  was  toleration  for 
those  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  which,  she  said,  with  some  emotion, 
she  consideted  ^^  was  only  reasonable."* 

Finally,  lord  Belhaven  communicated  the  earnest  desire  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  and  his  party,  ^^  that  she  should  send  the  prince  to  Scotland, 
in  which  case  they  were  willing  to  raise  his  standard,  and  rally  their 
followers.  At  present,  his  name  was  all  that  was  known  of  him ;  but  if 
he  were  once  seen  among  them,  he  would  be  recognised  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  ancient  sovereigns,  and  the  people  would  be  ready  to 
fight  in  his  cause."* 

Unfortunately,  the  maternal  weakness  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  of  too 
absorbing  a  nature  to  allow  her  to  entertain  this  proposition.  Perhaps 
she  doubled  the  principles  of  lord  Belhaven,  whom  she  had  little  reason 
Ij  esteem.' 


Archives  au  Royaume  de  France.     Chaillot  MS.  *fbid. 

MS.  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  *  State  Papers  in  the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi. 

'John,  earl  of  Belhaven,  whose  family  name  was  Hamilton,  played  a  more 
remarkable,  though,  perhaps,  less  conspicuous  part,  in  bringing  alwut  the  revolu- 
tion of  1G88,  than  any  other  man.  In  order  to  perform  the  office  of  a  spy  and 
secret  agent  for  the  prince  of  Orange  more  safely  and  effectual ly,  the  traditioo 
of  his  family  alTirms  that,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Charlen  II,  he  leA  hit 
family  mansion,  attended  by  only  one  servant,  in  wlioi^e  fidelity  he  could  confide, 
and  when  he  reached  England,  he  sent  this  person  back,  with  directions  to  eir^ 
eulate  a  report  that  his  lordship  and  his  horse  had  sutldenly  disappearetl,  while 
SHiS^ing  Sol  way  Moss,  and  that  it  was  to  be  feared  he  had  been  engulfed  in  a 
quicksand.  The  earl,  who  had  made  overy  arrangement  for  his  deep-laid  plot, 
meantime  disguising  himself  as  a  gardener,  hired  a  cottage  and  a  market  (^mnlen 
at  Kicbmond,  whera  La  affected  thf  i,ultivation  of  rare  exotics,  especially  tulipe 
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It  has  been  conjectured,  that  she  apprehended  that  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton meant  to  revive  the  never-forgotten  claims  of  his  own  ancestors  on 
the  Scottish  crown ;  nothing  could  induce  her  to  put  her  son  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederate  lords,  i^  He  was  a  minor,^'  she  said,  ^^  and  as 
his  guardian,  she  stood  responsible  to  the  late  king,  his  father,  and  also 
to  the  people  of  England,  who  would,  she  doubted  not,  one  day  recal 
him  to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers ;  but,  in  the  interim,  she  would  not 
consent  to  his  incurring  so  great  a  peril  on  her  own  responsibility."  She 
hud  been  persuaded  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  party  that  had  placed 
the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne,  to  assassinate  her  boy  at  the  time 
•he  fled  with  him  from  England,  thirteen  years  before;  and  this  idea 
returned  so  forcibly  to  her  mind  on  the  present  occasion,  that  she  could 
not  conceal  her  uneasiness  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  her;  and 
thus  an  opportunity  that  seemed  to  promise  much,  was  lost,  for  she  pre- 
ferred the  personal  safety  of  her  son  to  the  advancement  of  his  interests. 

Mary  Beatrice  gave  much  of  her  confidence  at  this  period  to  lord 
Caryl,  who  had  been  her  secretary  when  duchess  of  York,  had  followed 
her  into  exile,  and  sacrificed  all  his  property  in  England  for  the  sake  of 
his  principles.  She  had  induced  king  James  to  advance  him  to  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state,  being  well  persuaded  of  his  fidelity.  He  was  a 
person  of  a  very  elegant  mind,  and  had  been  the  friend  and  earliest  patron 
of  Pope.  It  was  to  the  suggestions  of  Caryl  that  Pope  was  indebted  for 
the  idea  of  the  unique  and  graceful  poem  of  ^^  the  Rape  of  the  Lock." 
He  was  also  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Dryden.  His  talents  as  a  states- 
man were  not  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position  at  the  court  of  St. 
Germains,  where  he  was  crossed  by  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  weak, 
violent,  and  wrong-headed  rivals.  The  queen  esteemed  and  trusted  him, 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  entail  upon  him  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  the 
rest  of  the  cabinet,  who  charged  all  the  miscarriages  of  the  Jacobite  cause 
to  his  influence.  It  is  strange,  that  among  persons  who  had  sacrificed 
everything  for  their  principles,  so  much  disunion  should  exist,  especially 
in  a  court  without  an  exchequer,  where  all  service  was  performed  con 
amore. 

Lord  Middleton  professed  to  be  a  protestant,  but  in  his  hours  of  re- 
laxation declared  that  he  believed  in  no  religion.  His  fidelity  to  James 
H.  was  greatly  doubted ;  that  king,  on  his  death-bed,  entreated  him  to 
heed'  his  ways  and  to  be  converted.  After  the  death  of  his  royal  master, 
he  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  queen ;  he  regained  her  confidence  in  the 
following  manner: — he  had  been  ill  some  time,  or  affected  to  be  so; 
one  morning,  in  great  agitation,  he  demanded  audience  of  the  queen  at 

hyacinths,  and  other  Dutch  plants.  As  a  collector  of  these,  he  made  frequent 
voyages  to  Holland,  and  was,  for  upwards  of  three  years,  the  unsuspected  me- 
dium of  communication  between  William  and  his  confederates  in  England. 
AAer  the  revolution  was  accomplishe  I,  the  long-lost  earl  of  Belhaven  reappeared 
on  the  scene ;  but  after  some  years  hi  changed  his  politics,  and  became  a  Jaco* 
bite :  finding,  however,  that  he  oould  lot  induce  the  mother  of  the  disinheiited 
prince  to  enter  into  his  projects,  he  returned  to  his  original  party,  became  f 
.3romoter  of  the  union,  and  zealously  supported  the  whig  interest  to  the  end  e' 
Ufl  lift. 
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St.  Germains,  and  when  she  granted  it,  he  told  her,  *'  that  by  a  miracle 
his  h(<aUh  was  perfecily  restored ;  for  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  his  lost 
master,  king  James,  in  the  night,  who  told  him  he  would  get  well,  but 
that  he  owed  his  health  to  his  prayers,  and  that  he  must  become  a  catho- 
lic." Middleion  concluded  this  scene  by  declaring  his  conversion.'  This 
was  attacking  the  poor  widow  of  James  on  the  weak  point  of  her  cha- 
racter; she  burst  into  tears  of  joy,  and  received  Middleton  into  her  con- 
bdence;  he  abjured  the  protestani  faith,  took  the  catholic  sacraments 
immediately,  and  soon  after  ruled  all  at  St.  Germains. 

The  news  of  this  conversion  was  communicated  by  Mary  Beatrice  to 
her  friend  Angelique  Prioio,  in  terms  which,  though  they  may  elicit  a 
smile  from  persons  of  a  calmer  and  more  reflective  turn  of  mind,  were 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  enthusiastic  temperament  of^er  own  : 

"  I  defer  not  a  moment,  my  dear  mother,  to  send  you  the  good  news  of  the 
conversion  of  milord  Middleton,  wliich  i  have  known  for  several  days,  but  it 
was  not  in  my  power,  till  yesterday,  to  declare  that  to  you  which  has  given  me 
such  great  pleasure;  the  only  one,  in  truth,  of  which  1  have  been  sensible,  s:rc« 
the  death  of  our  sainted  king,  to  whose  intercession  I  cannot  but  attribute  ibia 
miracle — the  greatest,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  have  seen  in  our  day.  Entreat 
our  mother  (the  abbess  of  Chaillot)  and  all  our  sisters,  from  me,  to  assist  me  in 
returning  thanks  to  God,  and  in  praying  to  him  for  a  continuance  of  his  grace 
and  hid  mercies,  which  are  admirable  and  infinite.  I  will  tell  you  the  particu> 
lars  of  this  when  we  meet;  but  at  present  you  must  be  content  with  learning 
that  he  left  us  at  seven  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  to  go  to  Paris,  and  to  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  superior  of  the  English  seminary  there  (who  is  a  holy 
man)  for  some  weeks.  I  am  about  to  send  this  news  to  madame  de  Maintenon, 
but  1  ho{)e  to  see  her  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  at  St.  Cyr.  Let  us  confess  that 
God  is  good,  my  dear  mother,  and  that  he  is  true ;  that  his  mercies  are  above 
ail,  and  through  all  his  works,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  blessed  for  ever.    Amen.''* 

At  the  time  of  king  Jameses  death,  Mary  Beatrice  was  in  arrears  to  the 
convent  of  Chaillot  a  large  sum,  for  the  annual  rent  of  the  apartments 
that  were  retained  for  her  nse,  and  that  of  her  ladies  and  their  attendants. 
The  money  that  she  would  fani  have  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of 
this  debt  by  instalments,  was  constantly  wrung  from  her  by  the  craving 
misery  of  tiie  starving  families  of  the  devoted  friends  who  had  given  up 
everything  for  the  sake  of  their  old  master,  king  James;  and  she  knew 
that  their  necessities  were  more  imperative  than  the  claims  of  the  com- 
passionate nuns,  who  were  willing  to  wait  her  convenience.  Occasion- 
ally she  had  it  in  her  power  to  gratify  them  with  gifts  from  the  pooi 
remnants  of  her  former  splendour,  for  the  decoration  of  their  church 
Their  gratitude  on  one  of  these  occasions,  wh^n  they  addressed  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  her,  signed  by  the  superior  and  all  the  sisterhood,  appeared 
to  her  sensitive  delicacy  so  much  more  than  was  her  due,  that  she  ad- 
dressed the  following  affectionate  letter  of  reproof  to  her  beloved  friend 
Angeliquo  Prioio  on  this  subject.  It  is,  like  too  many  of  hers,  without 
date. 

•  St  Simon,  vol.  vi.,  124,  and  following. 

*  Autogiaph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Archives  aa  Rojaama  dc 
France.     Chaillot  MS 
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The  embroidery  mentioned  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  this  letter,  and  which 
she  exhorts  the  abbess  not  to  spare  expense  in  having  well  executed^ 
was  tor  the  decoration  of  tlie  tribune  in  the  conventual  church  of 
Chaillot)  where  the  heart  of  her  deceased  consort,  king  James,  was 
enshrined,  and  was  to  be  placed  there  at  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 
That  day  was  kept  by  Mary  Beatrice  as  a  strict  fast  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  and  it  was  commemorated  by  the  religieuses  of  Chaillot  with  all  the 
pompous  solemnities  of  the  Romish  ritual.  A  vast  number  of  persons, 
of  whom  the  aged  bishop  of  Autun  was  the  foremost,  asserted  ^^  that 
they  had  been  cured  of  various  maladies  by  touching  the  velvet  pall  that 
covered  his  coffin,  and  entreating  the  benefit  of  his  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions." These  superstitious  notions  were,  doubtless,  the  result  of 
highly  excited  imaginations,  wrought  upon  by  the  enthusiastic  reverence 
with  which  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  was  held  in  France. 
The  grief  of  his  faithful  consort  was  beguiled  by  these  marvellous 
legends,  although  she  at  first  listened  doubtfully,  as  if  conscious  of  her 
own  weak  point,  and  dreading  imposition ;  but  the  instances  became 
numerous,  and  being  attested  by  many  ecclesiastics  of  her  own  church, 
she  soon  received  them  with  due  unction,  and  flattered  herself  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  name  of  the  departed  object  of  her 
undying  love  would  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  royal  saints  and  con- 
fessors, in  the  Romish  calendar. 

When  Mary  Beatrice  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood, 
she  passed  several  days  in  meditation,  prayer,  and  absolute  seclusion 
from  the  world ;  during  tbat  period  she  neither  received  visitors,  wrote 
letters,  nor  even  transacted  business,  farther  than  works  of  absolute 
necessity.'  On  the  2d  of  October,  the  day  she  came  into  public  again, 
she  and  her  son  visited  king  Jameses  nearest  paternal  relative  and  dearest 
friend,  the  abbess  of  Maubisson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  for  whom  she  cherished  a  spiritual  friendship.  She  also  held 
an  especial  conference  with  the  celebrated  father  Masillon,  the  bishop 
of  Autun,  cardinal  Noailles,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
on  matters  which  she  appeared  to  consider  of  greater  importance  than 
B&irs  of  stale — namely,  an  inscription  for  the  urn  which  contained  the 
heart  of  her  deceased  lord,  and  the  various  tributes  that  had  been  paid  to 
his  memory,  in  funeral  sermons,  orations,  and  circular  letters.  She 
writee  on  these,  to  her,  interesting  topics,  a  long  letter  to  the  ex-abbess 
,  of  Chaillot.  The  following  passage  betrays  the  proneness  of  human 
afiections  to  degenerate  into  idolatry : — 

"With  regard  to  the  epitaph  on  the  heart  of  our  sainted  king,  I  am  of  opi/2!on 
that  it  ouglit  not  to  be  made  so  s^oon,  since  it  is  not  permitted  to  expose  that  dear 
heart  to  the  public  to  be  vcncrnted  as  a  relic,  which,  however,  it  will  be  one 
day,  if  it  please  God,  and  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  delayed  till  that  time. 
M.  d'Antun  appears  of  the  same  opinion,  and  also  M.  le  Cardinal,  who  was  with 
me  yesterday  two  hours  on  my  coming  out  of  my  retreat,  which  has  decided  mc 
entirely  on  that  point,  by  saying  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at  present.  Meantime^ 
they  are  going  to  make  that  (an  epitaph)  for  our  parish  here,  which  I  forgot  tn 

'  Lettei  of  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  the  A'chives  ai 
Rcyjraume  de  France. 
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lell  him  (the  cardinal)  yesterday,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  to  romind  him  of  it 
for  he  knows  it  very  well." 

The  literary  reader  will  perhaps  be  amused  to  find  her  mijesty  in  the 
next  place  entering  so  far  into  the  technicalities  of  publishing,  as  to  dis- 
cuss new  editions,  printers,  and  the  business  of  the  press  with  sister 
Fran^oise  Angel ique  Priolo,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  fair  chronicler 
of  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  to  whose  reminiscences  of  the  royal  widow 
her  biographer  is  so  much  indebted.  The  well-known  obituary  of  James 
II.,  published  in  the  circular  letter  of  Chaillot  seems  to  have  emanated 
from  the  same  friendly  pen,  for  Mary  Beatrice  says — 

"About  the  new  edition  of  our  circular  letter,  I  pray  you  to  tell  our  motlief 
(who  is  willing,  1  believe,  that  this  letter  should  serve  for  her  as  well  as  yon) 
Uiat  it  is  uue  I  told  M.  d'Autun  that  we  would  talk  it  over  together  at  the  end 
of  tlie  month,  not  thinking  that  you  were  obliged  to  go  to  press  before  then.  M. 
le  Cardinal  told  me  yesterday,  that  unless  I  wished  for  the  impression  myself, 
he  saw  no  immediate  reason  for  the  reprint;  but  if  you  are  pressed  for  it,  or  if 
you  apprehend  tlie  printer' will  be  otherwise  engaged,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  first  part,  but  you  must  see  that  they  omit  all  that  regards  me — ^thar 
is  to  say,  that  they  content  tliemselves  with  naming  my  name,  and  mentioninn 
that  1  was  among  you  for  three  days.  As  to  the  rest,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  oJ 
opinion  tliat  tliey  ought  to  add  anything  new  to  the  letter,  at  least  not  before  tl  e 
Hbridc^ed  copies  that  I  had  printed  are  all  gone;  and  M.  d'Autun  and  M.  le  Car 
dinal  are  of  tlie  same  mind.  But  really  I  cannot  imagine  tliat  there  can  be  an> 
such  hurry  about  it,  as  to  prevent  us  from  waiting  till  we  shall  have  discussed 
the  matter  together;  for  I  intend,  if  it  please  God,  to  come  to  Chaillot  on  the  23d 
till  tlie  27th,  and  then,  perhaps,  my  reasons  will  convert  you  to  my  opinion,  or 
yours  may  make  me  change  it,  for  it  seems  to  me  in  general  tliat  we  are  mucli 
of  the  same  mind. 

**I  tliank  our  mother  and  all  our  sisters  with  my  whole  heart,  and  you  espe- 
cially, my  beloved  mother,  for  what  you  did  at  the  anniversary  of  my  sainted 
king.  All  those  who  were  present  considered  that  everything  was  admirably 
performed,  and  with  niuch  solemnity,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure;  for  if  there 
remain  in  me  any  sensibility  for  that,  it  is  only  in  those  things  connected  with 
the  memory  of  the  dear  king.  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  although  not  without 
tears,  his  funeral  oraiion,  which  1  consider  very  fine,  ami  1  have  begged  the 
Rbb6  Roguette  to  have  it  printed.  I  entreat  our  mother  to  send  the  bills  of  all 
the  expenses,  without  forgetting  the  smallest,  any  more  tlian  tlie  largest  I  will 
endeavour  to  pay  them  immediately,  or  at  least  a  good  part  of  them :  and  aAex 
tiiat  is  done,  1  shall  still  owe  you  much ;  for  the  heartfelt  afi'ection  with  which 
you  have  done  all,  is  beyond  payment,  and  will  hold  me  indebted  to  you  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  Madame.de  Maintenon  ha*  been  very  ill  since  she  came  to 
PoRtainebbau.  Last  Thursday  the  fever  left  her,  and  for  four  days  she  was 
much  better.  She  went  out  last  Sunday,  whd  at  mass,  and  they  considered  her 
recovered,  but  on  Monday  the  fever  attacked  her  again.  I  await  tidings  of  hor 
to-day,  with  impatience,  having  sent  an  express  yesterday  to  make  inquiries.  M 
d'Aitun  was  charged  to  request  i>6re  Masillon  from  me  for  his  sermon  on  S- 
Frai  cis  de  .Sales.     I  hope  he  will  not  have  forgotten  it. 

'*()n  rending  over  my  letter,  I  find  it  so  ill  written  in  all  respects,  that  1 
know  not  whetlicr  you  wilt  be  able  to  comprehend  anything.  Did  I  no: 
forctj  myself  *  to  write,  I  believe  I  should  forget  how  to  do  u  entirely.  I  am 
ashamed  ;  but  with  you,  my  dear  mother,  who  know  my  heart,  there  L.  less  oenr 
of  u  ords."  * 


^Autograph  letter  of  the  widowed  queen  of  James  LL  in  the  /iKhiTt^s  %3 
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The  royal  widow  was  roused  from  her  dreams  of  spiritual  communiOQ 
with  her  departed  lord,  by  the  turmoils  and  perplexities  which  awaited 
her  in  the  af&irs  of  her  nominal  regency.  In  the  autumn  of  1702,  the 
subtle  adventurer,  Simon,  lord  Lovat,  presented  himself  once  more  at 
Si.  Germains,  bringing  with  him  letters  from  two  faithful  adherents  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  the  earl  of  Errol  and  the  earl  mareschal  of  Scotland 
lord  Keith.  Aware  that  he  had  been  an  object  of  distrust  to  Mary 
Beatrice,  he  sought  to  win  her  confidence  and  favour,  by  professing  to 
have  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  not  only  the  duke  of  Perth,  but  the  pope^s 
nuncio,  of  his  sincerity,  and  he  was  presented  by  that  ecclesiastic  to  her 
majesty  as  a  perfectly  regenerate  character,  who  was  willing  to  atone 
for  all  past  errors  by  his  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  her  son  as  king 
of  Scotland,  as  the  preparatory  step  for  placing  him  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain. 

Simple  and  truthful  as  infancy  herself,  Mary  Beatrice  suspected  not 
that  motives  of  a  base  and  treacherous  nature  could  have  led  him  to  a 
change  of  creed  so  greatly  opposed  at  that  lime  to  all  worldly  interests. 
She  was  willing  to  believe  tnat  all  his  professions  of  zeal  for  the  church, 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  her  son  were  sincere.  His  specious  elo- 
quence was  employed  to  persuade  her  that  Scotland  was  ready  to  declare 
her  son  king,  and  to  maintain  him  as  such  against  the  power  of  his  sis- 
ter Anne,  but  they  wanted  money,  and  for  the  present  secrecy.'  The 
latter  was  a  quality  in  which  the  regency  court  of  St.  Germains  was 
ootoriously  deficient,  as  the  devoted  partisans  of  the  Stuart  cause  had 
found  too  often  to  their  cost.  The  fact  that  no  secret  could  be  kept  at 
St.  Germains,  had  past  into  a  warning  proverb  with  the  great  nobles  of 
Scotland,  and  served  to  deter  several  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  the 
restoration  of  the  old  royal  line  from  taking  steps  for  compassing  this 
object.* 

Although  Mary  Beatrice  was  in  the  habit  of  disclosing  her  cares, 
whether  spiritual,  personal,  or  political,  to  her  friends  at  Chailiot,  she 
relied  so  implicidy  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of  confidence  that  was 
reposed  in  such  a  quarter  ever  finding  its  way  to  the  rival  court  at  St. 
James'^s,  that  she  suffered  her  mind  to  be  imbued  with  suspicions  (hat 
the  earl  of  Middleton  was  not  trust-worthy.  Lovat  assured  her  that  the 
success  of  the  confederacy  of  his  friends  in  the  highlands,  depended 
entirely  on  her  keeping  it  secret  from  him.  Thus  she  was  cajoled  into 
the  folly  of  deceiving  her  ostensible  adviser,  the  man  who  stood  re- 
sponsible  for  her  political  conduct,  and  she  stripped  herself  of  the  lust 
poor  remnant  of  property  she  possessed  in  the  world,  by  sending  the 
residue  of  her  jewels  to  Paris,  to  be  sold  for  20,000  crowns,  the  sum 
demanded  by  Lovat  for  the  equipment  of  the  highlanders,  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  raise  for  the  restoration  of  her  son.  Lovat  also  insinuated 
suspicions  that  the  most  powerful  partisan  of  her  family  in  Scotland,  the 
earl  of  Arran.  afterwards  duke  ol  Hamilton,  intended  to  revive  the  ancieul 
rlaijns  of  his  family  to  the  crown  of  that  realm,  and  thus  probably  tra* 

*  Macphi r^oii's  State  Papers.  "Ibid.,  from  Nairne'»  MSS. 
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•'craed  the  secret  overtures  for  a  future  marriage  betv  een  the  heir  of  that 
house  and  the  young  princess  Louisa:  nothing* alarmed  the  widowed 
queen  so  much  as  the  possibility  of  her  daughter  ever  being  set  u^t  by 
any  party,  whatsoever,  as  a  rival  of  her  son. 

The  ruin  that  might  have  ensued  to  the  Jacobite  nobles  and  gentry 
from  the  rash  confidence  placed  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  Lovat,  was  averted 
by  the  sagacity  of  Louis  XIV.'s  minister,  Torcy,  who  gave  the  earl  of 
iVIiddleton  timely  warning  of  the  intrigue.  Middleton,  though  deeply 
piqued  at  the  want  of* confidence  shown  by  his  royal  mistress,  was  too 
faiiliful  a  servant  to  allow  her  to  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  unprincipled 
adventurer.  He  gravely  discussed  the  matter  with  her,  complained  of 
being  a  useless  tool  himself,  but  besought  her  not  to  send  Lovat  to  Scot^ 
land  without  being  accompanied  by  some  person  of  known  and  tiied 
integrity,  to  keep  watch  on  him,  and  report  his  proceedings  to  her  and 
her  council  of  regency.  Torcy  made  the  same  demand  in  the  name  of 
the  king  his  master.  Captain  John  Murray,  brother  to  sir  David  Murray 
of  Stanhope,  was  entrusted  with  this  ofRce,  and  arrived  with  Lovat,  in 
the  north  of  England,  early  in  the  summer  of  1703.' 

The  exiled  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  perplexities  with 
which  she  found  herself  beset,  as  the  guardian  of  a  prince  so  unfortu- 
nately situated  as  her  son,  was  struggling  with  the  pangs  and  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  the  progress  of  her  terrible  malady.  In  one  of  her 
letters  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  St.  Germains,  this  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, she  gives  the  following  account  of  herself: 

*^I  continued  in  the  same  languishing  state  in  which  I  was  at  Chaillot,  three 
or  fdur  days  after  I  leA  you  ;  and  since  that,  on  my  return  here,  I  had  my  breast 
linced  many  times  for  several  days ;  after  tliis  was  over,  the  pain  ceased,  as  well 
lis  the  languor,  and  I  am  much  fetter.  I  took,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  little 
bath,  wliich  I  shall  repeat  more  or  less,  for  I  have  already  bathed  fifteen  timeSk 

**  Beauiieu  will  see  you  lo-morrow  or  Tuesday,  and  he  will  giv6  you  an  account 
of  what  Mareschal  said  after  he  had  seen  me.  He  goes  to  Paris  to  see  thai 
woman  of  whom  you  know,  ami  those  who  are  in  her  hands,  who  are  belter. 
They  will  bring  her  others  on  whom  to  try  this  remedy.  Mareschal  has  assured 
me  that  there  are  not  any  of  them  whose  case  is  near  so  bad  as  mine.  In  thfl 
meantime,  I  avow  to  you  that  I  am  not  without  apprehension,  and  that  I  have 
great  need  of  prayer;  for  we  must  begin  and  finish  with  that.  I  request  of  our 
dear  mother  and  sisters  to  unite  with  me  in  this,  having  no  necessity  to  explain 
to  them  my  wants,  which  they  know  of  old.  I  must  ask  you  to  send  the  money 
to  the  Benedictine  fathers  for  the  masses,  in  order  that  they  may  not  know  that 
it  is  for  me.'' 

Mary  Beatrice  goes  on  to  explain  the  object  which  she  hoped  to 
obtain  by  means  far  less  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty,  than  the 
holy  and  humble  spirit  of  pious  resignation  which  she  expresses. 

Her  "  sainted  king,"  as  she  fondly  calls  her  departed  lord,  "is  to  6e 
invoked  to  the  end,"  continues  she,  "  that  he  may  entreat  for  me,  of 
God,  an  entire  resignation  to  his  holy  will,  like  what  he  had  hiru'cll 
when  on  earth,  and  that  I  may  feel  a  holy  indifference  as  to  the  cure  at 
augmentation  of  my  malady,  and  that  the  Lord  would  inspire  the  phy 
iicians  and  iiurgeons,  in  their  treatment  of  me,  to  do  whatever  may  coo 

'  Stivirt  Papers.     Macpherson's  History  of  England.     Life  of  Lord  LovM 
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duce  most  to  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  my  souK  in  healing  me  if  by 
that  means,  I  am  still  able  to  serve  him  better,  and  to  be  useful  to  m\ 
children,  or  else  to  give  me  the  patience  and  fortitude  necessary  to  sufiei 
the  greatest  orments,  if  it  should  be  more  agreeable  to  him." ' 

**  It  I©  two  years  to-day,"  continues  the  royal  widow,  and  this  remark 
proves  that  her  letter  was  written  in  the  year  1703,  "  since  the  king 

i James)  fell  ill  on  the  day  of  St.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary."  After  a 
ew  more  explanations  about  the  course  of  religious  exercises  she  wished 
*o  have  performed  in  her  behalf,  she  sends  her  kind  messages  to  several 
of  the  ladies  of  Chaillot,  and  especially  to  sister  M.  Gabrielle,^^  in  whose 
grief ^"  she  says,  ^  I  sympathize  with  all  my  heart,  for  ]  know  what  it  is 
to  have  lost  a  good  mother,  but  her  virtue  will  sustain  her  under  it,  and 
God  will  be  to  her  in  the  place  of  all  she  has  lost.  It  is  that  consolation 
I  desire  for  her." 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  wish  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  submit  herself 
to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  feeble  nature  could  not  contemplate 
the  dreadful  nature  of  the  death  that  awaited  her  without  shrinking;  the 
regular  medical  practitioners  could  only  palliate  the  anguish  of  the 
burning  pangs  which  tormented  her.  The  nuns  of  Chaillot,  though  to 
this  day  the  remnant  of  that  community  profess  to  be  possessed  of  a 
specific  for  cancers,  had  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  its 
earlier  stages,  and  now  she  was  tempted  to  put  herself  under  the  care  of 
a  female  who  boasted  of  having  performed  great  cures  in  cases  of  the 
kind.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  knowing  how  desperate  were  the  reme- 
dies often  employed  by  empirics,  was  alarmed  lest  the  sufferings  of  her 
unfortunate  friend  should  be  aggravated,  and  her  death  hastened,  by 
allowing  any  unqualified  person  to  tamper  with  her  disease.  This  lady 
appears  to  have  behaved  in  a  tenderly,  sympathizing  manner  to  the  royal 
sufferer,  whose  account  of  the  interview  must  be  given  in  her  own  words. 

**  We  wept  much  together  at  St.  Cyr,  at  the  ead  state  in  which  I  found  myself. 
She  does  not  much  advise  me  to  put  myself  into  the  hands  of  this  woman.  She 
said  that  if  I  began  to  give  ear  to  those  sort  of  people,  I  should  have  charlatant 
besetting  me  every  day  with  oflers  of  remedies,  which  would  keep  me  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  uncertainty  and  embarrassment.  However,  she  agreed  that  they 
ought  to  give  a  fair  trial  of  her  (the  doctress's)  remedy.  This  we  will  do  ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  1  will  try  to  tranquillize  my  mind,  and  resign  myself  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  God,  and  I  can  do  no  more."* 

The  progress  of  her  direful  malady  appears  to  have  been  arrested  for 
a  time  i>y  the  operations  to  which  she  had  submitted ;  she  describee 
herself,  in  her  next  letter,  as  better,  though  very  weak.  She  says  ^^  she 
hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  spend  a  week  at  Chaillot,  if 
her  health  continues  to  improve,  and  to  go  one  day  to  Paris  while  there, 
if  strong  enough ;  but  if  not,"  continues  she,  *^  I  shall  repose  myself 
with  my  dear  good  mother,  1  shall  hope  to  find  myself  in  excellent 


'Autograph   Letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in   the  Chaillot  Collection,  Hotel  ds 
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health  after  your  broth."  '    Her  majesty  appears  to  have  derived  beneiit 
both  in  health  and  spirits  from  this  little  journey. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte,  a  lady  of  noble  family,  who  boa.  ded  it 
the  convent,  was  suffering  from  the  same  complaint  as  the  poor  qneeiu 
and  wa?  disposed  to  try  the  cancer  doclress  at  Paris.  The  queen^s 
French  surgeon,  Beaulieu,  had  placed  a  poor  woman  who  was  thus 
afflicted  under  the  care  of  the  doctress,  in  order  to  give  her  remedies  a 
fair  trial,  and  he  was  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  the  result.'  Aftev 
her  return  to  St.  Germains,  the  queen  writes  the  following  letter  to  calm 
the  apprehensions  of  her  friend  Angelique  Priolo,  who  had  heard  that 
she  was  alarmingly  ill : 

"  St  Oermains,  9th  November. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  my  dear  mother,  be  at  rest  with  regard  lo  rae.  I 
can  asjsure  you  with  truth  that  my  health  is  good,  my  strength  entirely  renewed. 
I  eat  well.  I  sleep,  not  always  well,  but  never  very  ill.  As  for  my  breast,  if 
there  be  any  change  since  I  quitted  you,  it  is  for  the  better.  1  think  so  myself^ 
and  1  am  not  accustomed  to  flatter  myself. 

**Beaulieu  went  yesterday  to  Paris,  and  assures  me  that  he  found  the  sick 
woman  considerably  better  since  the  fortnight  that  he  has  placed  her  in  the 
house  of  the  woman,  where  she  has  been  well  looked  to  and  attended,  and 
eaten  nothing  injurious.  I  know  not  if  mademoiselle  de  la  Moite  has  done  what 
we  resolved  on,  but  there  is  yet  time,  for  I  believe  it  is  nothing  so  much  nd- 
vanced  as  my  malady.  I  have  had  no  pain  myself  for  some  days,  and  I  find 
myself  at  present  sufficiently  at  rest.  Be  so  yourself,  my  dear  and  too  gi«na 
mother,  and  begin  your  retreat  without  disquiet  I.  suppose  you  will  enter  u)ion 
it  to-morrow,  for  it  will  not  be  more  than  ten  days  before  we  shall  see  eiicb 
other,  b'end  me,  this  evening,  tidings  of  your  health,  an<l  take  care  of  it  for  the 
love  of  me,  who  have  such  need  of  your  care  and  of  your  advice.  Adieu,  my 
dear  mother.  Let  us  come  to  God ;  let  us  live  but  for  him,  and  let  us  love  only 
him. 

"•  Since  writing  my  letter,  they  have  resolved  to  give  the  holy  Tiaticuro  to  iad/ 
Almond. 

**  I  send  to  you  six  books  to  distribute  thus  —  to  our  mother,  yourself,  mad^ 
moiselle  de  la  Motte,  M.  d'Autun,  M.  de  Brienne,  L'abb^  de  Roguette,  but  do  not 
gend  this  till  the  last,  as  I  have  not  yet  given  to  M.  le  cardinal  de  Noailies,  cv 
to  M.  le  Nuncio;  which  I  shall  do  in  two  or  three  days,  aAer  having  sent  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  having,  as  yet,  given  but  to  the  king  and  to  madarae  d« 
Maintenon.''* 

The  books  mentioned  by  Mary  Beatrice,  were  copies  of  a  hiief  ine- 
moL'  of  James  !!.«  which  had  been  prepared  and  printed  at  her  expense. 
It  is  written  in  French,  in  a  feeble  inflated  style,  having  many  words 
and  few  facts,  and  those  by  no  means  interesting  to  historians,  being 
chiefly  descriptive  of  his  devotional  exercises.  The  royal  widow,  how- 
ever, frequenily  alludes  to  this  work  in  the  course  of  her  corresponii- 
ence  with  the  holy  ladies  of  Chaillot,  who  were  of  course  highly  edified 
with  it.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  abbess  of  that  house,  she  says, 
*'  I  send  you  this  letter  by  father  Bouchet,  and  a  book  of  the  Ids  of  the 
king  for  him  to  give  you,  to  replace  that  which  you  have  given  to  him 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  CUai*lot,  in  ihr 
A.ri-hives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

*  Ibid. 

*  (nedited  lettors  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Frmnoc 
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We  are  all  very  well,"  conliniies  her  majesty,  "  and  my  son  does  no* 
iiount  his  horse  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  incur  any  danger."  * 

Other  letters  of  the  widowed  queen,  at  this  period,  are  of  a  less 
cheerful  character ;  sickness  was  in  her  household  and  her  family.  Her 
son  was  dangerously  ill,  and  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  the  countess 
of  Almond,  struggling  with  a  mortal  malady.  Death  had  already  en- 
tered her  palace,  and  begun  to  desolate  her  little  world,  by  thinning  the 
uain  of  faithful  servants  who  had  followed  her  and  her  deceased  con- 
sort into  exile.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1703,  she  writes  to  her  friend 
Angelique  Priolo  :— 

**  We  have  lost,  this  morning,  a  good  old  man,  named  Dupuy ;  he  had  been 
with  our  sainted  king  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  himself  turned  of  eighty. 
He  Wf>.s  a  very  good  man,  and  I  doubt  not  that  God  has  taken  him  to  hiff 
mercy  '  Our  poor  lady  Almond  has  begun  to  amend  a  little  since  yesterday.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  accomplish  her  business,  if  it  pleases  God.  I  thank  oul 
Diother  and  sisters  for  the  prayers  they  have  made  for  her,  and  request  their 
continuation,  for  she  is  a  person  very  dear  to  me,  and  has  been  useful  to  me  for 
nearly  forty  years.  But  we  have  another  want  for  ycui  prayers,  for  the  king, 
my  son,  was  attacked  with  fever  yesterday  aAernoon.  I  hope,  however,  nothing 
will  come  of  it,  for  he  is  not  worse  this  morning.  The  shivering  began  at  seven 
o'clock.  He  did  not  go  to  bed  till  near  nine,  and  the  perspiration  lasted  till 
near  five.  They  have  given  him  a  remedy  this  morning,  which  has  greatly 
relieved  him,  and  I  hope  the  worst  is  over.  We  cannot,  however,  be  sure  til] 
to-morrow  is  past;  so,  if  you  have  no  tidings  from  me  aAer  to-morrow,  you  are 
to  conclude  that  he  is  better.  My  own  health  appears  to  me  belter  than  it  has 
ever  been.     God  grant  that  I  may  serve  him  the  better  for  it.'' 

The  countess  of  Almond,  for  whom  Mary  Beatrice  expresses  so  much 
solicitude  in  the  above  letter,  was  the  Anna  Viitoria  Montecuculi  of  the 
early  pages  of  her  biography,  the  same  who  accompanied  her  to  Eng- 
land when  she  left  her  own  country  as  the  virgin  bride  of  the  duke  of 
York.  Lady  Almond  was,  with  the  ^exception  of  Madame  Molza,  the 
last  surviving  of  the  companions  of  her  childhood  by  whom  Mary  Bea- 
trice was  attended  on  that  occasion  One  of  the  few  who  could  sym- 
pathize with  her  feelings  towards  the  land  of  her  birth,  or  enter  into  her 
reminiscences  of  the  old  familiar  palace  where  they  were  both  brought 
up.  Her  majesty  mentions  her  again  with  tender  concern,  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Angel ique  Priolo : — 

**  St  Germain s,  26th  of  March. 
"The  abb^  de  Roguette  will  charge  himself  with  this  letter,  and  save  me  from 
tending  my  courier  to-day,  as  I  had  intended.  The  letter  of  milady  Strickland 
was  already  written.  You  will  see  that  I  greatly  approve  of  your  thtf  jght  of 
putting  mademoiselle  de  Dempsy  at  Amiens.  1  wi^h  they  would  take  her  for 
three  months,  and  1  would  pay  her  pension.     She  will  give  you  an  account  also 

*  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

•Monsieur  Dupuy  was  one  of  those  who  were  present  wben  Anne  Hydei 
ducties9  of  York,  the  first  wife  of  James  XL,  received  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
ehiirch  of  Rome.  Mrs.  Dupuy,  the  accomplished  author  of  that  very  elegant 
work,  ^Illustrations  of  British  Costume,*'  is  possessed  of  several  interesting 
farriily  heir-looms,  gifts  of  the  royal  Stuarts,  traditionally  derived  from  the  old 
•nd  fa'<hful  servant  of  James  II.,  whose  loss  Mary  Beatrice  laments  in  this 
Jitter 
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of  lady  Almond,  who  has  had  a  bad  night.  However,  I  don't  tliitik  she  is  90 
near  deatli  as  I  believed,  the  other  day.  They  decide  absolutely  that  ^'he  goel 
to  Forge ;  I  greatly  fear  she  will  never  return,  but  they  must  do  all  they  can, 
then  leave  the  event  to  God.  Milady  Strickland  gives  you  the  account  of  my 
lealth,  which  is  good — better,  indeed,  than  usual.  I  hope  that  nothing  will  pre- 
vent me  from  embracing  you,  my  dear  mother,  on  Monday  next,  before  CcNn- 
piin.  It  must  not,  however,  wait  for  me,  for  I  am  not  very  sure  of  m^  time.  1 
believe  tliat  I  shall  go  to  Marli  one  day  this  week." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  her  majesty  thanks  Angeliqiie  Priolo  for  the 
sympathy  she  had  expressed  for  the  great  loss,  "  Which,"  says  she, — 

•*  I  have  had  of  our  dear  lady  Almond.*'  You  know  better  than  any  other  t3ie 
cause  1  have  to  regret  her;  and  yon  give  so  true  a  description  of  my  feelings, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it.  Yet  I  n.iist  own  to  you  that  my  heart  is  so  fjlj 
of  grief  in  its  desolation  since  my  great  loss,  that  all  others  appear  of  less  acoount 
to  me  tlian  they  would  have  done  before  that  time.'*         »         »         »         » 

"  I  have  been  so  oAen  interrupted,  since  I  have  been  writing  to  you,  that  I 
know  not  what  I  have  said,  and  1  am  too  much  pressed  for  titne  to  write  to  our 
mother.  •  •  »  The  king,  Louis  XIV.,  came  to-day ;  raadarne  de  Maintenon 
may,  perhaps,  to-morrow.  Lady  Bulkeley  gives  you  an  account  of  the  sicknesi 
of  the  king,  my  son.  It  will  be  of  no  consequence,  please  Giod,  but  I  waj 
alarmed  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  evening. 

**  I  am  grieved  for  the  indisposition  of  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte.  Assure  hei 
of  my  regard,  and  the  belOTed  ecoivtme.  I  see  well  how  much  the  good  heart  of 
the  dear  portress  has  felt  the  death  of  lady  Almond.  1  thank  you  and  our 
mother  for  all  the  prayers  you  make  and  have  made  for  that  dear  departed  one. 
They  cannot  doubt  of  her  happiness  from  the  history  of  her  life,  and  of  liei 
dentil,  which  had  all  the  marks  of  a  death  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Alas;, 
I  did  not  believe  it  had  been  so  near  1  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  more,  for  1 
have  not  a  momentfof  time."  ' 

The  occupations  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  anything  but  agreeable  at 
this  period,  when  the  treachery  of  a  plausible  villain  made  the  loss 
of  the  tried  friends  of  early  life*  appear  irreparable  calamities.*  Lf^«tJ 
Lovat  had  returned  to  St.  Germains,  in  the  preceding  January,  1704, 
and  delivered  a  false  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England.  ^  At  Durham,"  he  said,  ^^  in  particular,  the  catholics 
received  hitn  with  open  arms,  and  when  he  showed  them  the  picture  of 
the  young  king,  knelt  down  and  kissed  it,  and  prayed  for  him;  tha* 
there  was  a  genera]  meeting  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  soot 
after,  and  that  they  sent  four  of  their  number  to  entreat  him  to  inform 
the  queen,  that  all  the  c>ath<>lics  in  the  north  of  England  were  ready  to 
▼onture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  king,  whenever  his  banner  should 
be  displayed  in  that  country;  also,  that  an  Irish  nobleman  declared,  that 
if  the  king  of  France  would  send  thern  arms,  he  would  engage  5000 
men  to  rise  in  Ireland.  That  the  earl  of  Leven,  on  his  representations, 
begged  him  to  make  his  peace  with  the  young  kin;;,  and  even  the  earl 
of  Argyle  had  said,  that  rather  than  the  duke  of  Hamilton  should  ge* 
the  crown,  he  and  his  kindred  and  clan  would  be  the  first  to  'Iraw  hif 

Mnedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'EstiS,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  «k 
Prancn. 
•  Ibid. 
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sword  for  that  prince.''*  Mary  Beatrice  listened  at  first  with  eager  ere 
dulity,  to  tales  so  flattering  to  her  maternal  hopes,  and  returned  a  gra 
cious  answer,  without  consulting  lord  Middleton.  She  had  not  seen, 
though  her  biographer  lias  the  irrefragable  evidences  of  Loval's  treachery 
in  the  letters  addressed  by  him  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,'  commencing 
with  the  date  of  his  first  appearance  at  St.  Germains  in  1699,  proving 
that  he  came  there  as  the  accredited  spy  of  king  William's  cabinet,  to 
earn,  not  only  pardon  for  his  past  offences,  but  rewards  for  betraying  the 
secrets  of  the  exiled  court  Mary  Beatrice  had  misdoubted  him  then 
and  regarding  his  private  character  with  dif<gust,  induced  her  royal  hus- 
band to  forbid  him  their  presence;  but  his  pretended  conversion  and 
zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome,  made  her  fancy  that  he  was  a  regenerate 
person.  IJer  cooler  minister,  lord  Middleton,  detected  at  a  glance  discre- 
pancies in  Lovat's  statements ;  he  waited  on  the  queen  and  showed  her 
•a  duplicate  memorial  which  Lovat  had  sent  to  him.  Her  majesiy  re- 
plied, ^^  that  she  had  received  one  of  the  same  date,  and  to  the  same 
purpose,  to  which  she  had  given  her  answer  already."  Middletoti,  sur- 
prised and  mortified,  replied,  drily,  "  that  was  enough,"  and  withdrew, 
observing  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  ^^  he  was  but  an  useless 
tool."  He  determined,  however,  not  to  indulge  his  resentful  feelings  so 
for  as  to  leave  the  game  in  the  hands  of  Lovat,.  by  resigning  his  post, 
after  the  diplomatic  affront  he  had  received  from  her  majesty.  He  laid 
»he  matter  dispassionately  before  the  French  minister,  de  Torcy  and  the 
nuncio,  and  got  the  latter  to  disabuse  the  queen.  He  also  induced  him 
to  propound  a  list  of  questions  to  Lovat,  in  the  name  of  her  majesty; 
especially  demanding  who  the  Irish  nobleman,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the 
north  were,  who  had,  as  he  pretended,  made  such  large  promises  of 
assistance  to  the  cause.  Lovat  declared,  ^^  that  one  and  all  had  engaged 
him  to  promise  not  to  tell  their  names  to  any  one  but  the  queen,  to 
whom,"  he  said,  ^^  he  was  ready  to  declare  them  in  private  audience ; 
and  then  only  on  her  majesty  giving  her  royal  word  not  to  reveal  them 
to  the  members  of  her  council,  because  they  had  experienced  how  little 
they  regarded  secrecy."*  When  captain  John  Murray,  the  companion 
of  Lovat's  jrurney,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  leave  in  the  lurch,  arrived 
at  St.  Germains,  he  produced  many  proofs  that  the  latter  was  the  bribed 
instrument  of  queen  Anne's  cabinet.  Lovat  took  up  the  tone  of  an  in- 
jured person,  and  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Middleton : 

"I  am  daily  informed  that  the  queen  has  but  a  scurvy  opinion  of  me,  and 
that  I  rather  tlid  hfr  majesty  bad  than  good  service  by  my  journey.  My  lord,  I 
find  by  that  that  my  enemies  have  greater  power  with  the  queen  than  I  have; 
and  to  please  them  and  ease  her  majesty,  I  am  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do 
With  them  till  the  king  is  of  age." 

In  conclusion,  he  tells  Middleton,  '^that  he  relies  on  the  promises  th« 
ui-Zy,"  meaning  Mary  Beatrice,  "  had  made  in  his  behalf."* 

A  letter  from  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  to  the  young  prince's  almoner 

«  _  — _ ■* 

*  Stuart  Pap»  rs,  in  Macphersdn. 

'Ineditecl  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 

'  Stuart  Papers.     Macpherson.  ^  Ibid. 
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Saunders,  soon  after  arrived,  stating  that  the  expenses  of  Lovatt^s  joiu 
UtfV  to  St.  Germains,  had  been  defrayed  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  Jameses. 

The  duke  of  Berwick  wrote  also  to  Mary  Beatrice,  warning  he« 
against  L«ovat,  and  enclosed  a  letter  from  an  Irish  priest,  called  fathei 
Farrell,  exposing  the  base  treachery  he  had  practised  against  a  faithfL] 
adherent  of  her  son^s  cause  in  London : 

**  Your  majesty,"  pays  Berwick,  **  will  see  here  a  new  confirmation  of  Lovrnt** 
knavery ;  and  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  majesty  send  a 
French  translation  of  this  paper  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy.  The  aifair  is  of 
grev:  consequence,  and  your  majesty  may  depend  that  tlio  king^s  aflairs  are 
mil  id  unless  lord  Lovat  is  apprehended.'' ' 

In  consequence  of  Berwick^s  advice,  Lovat  was  arrested  by  the  French 
government,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Angoul^me :  abundant  reason  ap- 
peared for  detaining  him  a  close  prisoner  for  several  years.  One  of  his 
objects  in  cajoling  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.,  w^s  to  obtain  cre» 
dentials  to  the  adherents  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  Mary  Beatrice  had  en- 
trusted him  with  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Gordon ;  this  he  used  as  a 
weapon  in  a  quarrel  of  his  own,  by  transferring  it  to  an  envelope  ad* 
dressed  to  his  great  enemy,  the  duke  of  Ath<>l>  and  then  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  Queensberry,  as  an  evidence  that  Athol  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  mother  of  the  disinherited  representative  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  There  can  be  no  doubt  hut  the  employment  of  so  unprincipled 
a  person  as  Lovat  did  an  infinity  of  mischief  to  the  Jacobite  cause  in 
Scotland,  especially  as  the  cabinet  of  queen  Anne  made  use  of  his  in« 
formation  as  a  pretence  for  pursuing  arbitrary  measures  to  overawe  the 
opposers  of  the  union.  The  intrigues  and  counter  intrigues,  the  double 
treasons,  the  bribery  and  corruption,  the  agitation  and  the  follies,  that 
were  perpetrated  at  that  momentous  crisis,  belong  to  general  history, 
and  can  only  be  occasionally  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  in  illustration  of 
the  letters  and  personal  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  widow  of  the  last  of 
our  Stuart  kings,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  her  titular  office  of 
regent,  or  guardian  to  the  young  prince,  their  son,  imposed  on  her. 
Alas,  for  any  woman  who  is  placed  in  circumstances  like  those,  with 
which  Mary  Beatrice  had  to  struggle,  while  carrying  the  fire  in  het 
bosom,  that  was  slowly  consuming  her  living  frame,  denied  the  repose 
for  whic!f  her  suffering  body  and  weary  spirit  sighed,  conscious  of  her 
own  helplessness,  and  tossed  like  a  feather  on  a  strong  stream,  by  the 
adverse  currenu*  of  warring  parties. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  his  secret  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  St.  Germuins,  lamented  that  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
should  have  been  removed  to  Spain,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  spot, 
to  be  in  readine:<s  foraciion.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  proper  person  to  have 
acted  for  the  young  prince,  his  half-brother,  being  the  only  noan  of  taleni 
and  decision,  at  the  exiled  court.  He  enjoyed,  moreover,  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  roval  father^s  widow,  who  entertained  almost  a  mar 
ternal  affection  for  him,  and  he  always  treated  her  with  profound  re* 
ipect,  and  bears  the  highest  testimony  to  her  moral  worth,  in  his  me- 

^  Stuart  Papers.     Macpherson. 
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moirs,  where  lie  speaks  of  her  testimony,  in  a  disputed  matte',  a« 
decisive.  "The  queen  told  me  so,"  says  he,  emphatically,  " and  she 
was  a  princess  of  great  veracity."  Berwick  had  good  reason  to  think 
well  of  Mary  Beatrice.  She  had  stood  his  friend  with  his  royal  father 
twice,  when  he  had  displeased  him  by  contracting  love  marriages; 
Berwick  having,  after  the  death  of  his  first  duchess,  wedded  one  of  hei 
majesty's  maids  of  honour,  the  daughter  of  colonel  and  lady  Sophia 
Bulk»*ley,  Mary  Beatrice  kindly  appointed  the  young  duchess  of  Ber- 
wick as  lady  of  the  bed-chamber«  and  treated  her  almost  as  if  she  had 
been  a  daughter  of  her  own,  retaining  her  about  her  person  during  the 
duke's  absence  in  his  campaigns.'  After  the  death  of  king  James,  Ber- 
wick, wishing  to  be  naturalized  as  a  subject  of  France,  her  majesty  ex- 
erted her  utmost  influence  with  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maintenon, 
to  promote  his  interests.  She  also  wrote  in  his  behalf  so  warmly  to 
the  princess  des  Ursins,  whom  she  had  formerly  known  in  her  early 
youth,  and,  indeed,  claimed  kindred  with,  through  her  mother,  the  late 
duchess  of  Modena,  that  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  the  post  of 
generalissimo  of  the  French  armies  sent  by  Louis  to  support  his  grand- 
son's pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  against  the  archduke  Charles^ 
queen  Anne's  proleg^.*  The  brilliant  exploits  of  the  son  of  James  IL 
in  that  campaign  were  certainly  such  as  to  do  honour  to  the  earnest  re- 
commendntion  of  his  royal  step-mother,  if  that  title  may  be  bestowed 
on  Mary  Beatrice. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Marlborough's  secret  transactions,  un- 
der the  feigned  name  of  Armsworth,  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains, 
and  its  agents  in  England  and  Holland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  deadly  hatred  between  his  iinperious  helpmate 
and  queen  Anne,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  nature  of  the  project 
that  was  inadvertently  traversed  by  the  successful  efforts  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice, for  the  employment  of  the  brilliant  talents  of  one  so  near  and 
dear  to  her  departed  lord,  in  a  more  important  sphere  than  her  im- 
poverished shadow  of  a  court  could  offer.  If  she  had  possessed  the 
selfish  talents  meet  for  the  position  she  occupied,  she  would  have  pre*  ^ 
vented  Berwick  from  divorcing  his  fortunes  from  those  of  her  son,  in 
order  to  secure  those  services  in  his  cause,  which  were  eventually  the 
means  of  establishing  the  intrusive  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  ^rone  of 
Spain.  Berwick  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  attached  to  the  cause  of 
her  son,  whom  the  cautious  favourite  of  fortune,  Marlborough,  cquU 
rely  Oii ;  and  when  he  was  removed  from  the  scene,  the  game  might  be 
considered  a  losing  one. 

In  August,  1704,  Louis  XIV.  gave  a  grand  fete  and  illuminations  at 
Marli,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  great-grandson  of  France,  the  infant 
duke  of  Breiagne,  the  first-born  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy. 
Mary  Beatrice,  with  her  son  and  daughter,  were  among  the  guests :  out 
of  compliment  to  the  titular  rank  they  held  in  that  court,  they  were 
given  the  place  of  honour,  taking  precedence  of  every  person  but  thfl 
king  of  France,  who,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  gave  the  hand 

'  Si  Simon.  •  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpher^n. 
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to  the  widowed  queen.'  Her  feelings  were  little  in  unison  with  tht 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  royalty,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  strain  r* 
which  she  writes  the  next  day  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot,  her  faithful 
heart  occupying  itself  neither  on  the  splendid  festivities  of  which  she 
had  been  a  joyless  spectator  at  Marli,  nor  the  anticipation  o(  those  in 
which  she  was  about  to  join  during  her  approaching  visit  to  Fontaine* 
bleau,  but  in  making  arrangements  to  assist  in  the  services  of  her  church 
for  the  mournful  anniversary  of  her  beloved  consort's  death : — 

"  Sl  Germains,  this  Wednesday. 

"These  three  days  have  I  sought  for  a  moment  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mo 
ther,  to  let  you  know  that  I  shall  be,  please  God,  at  Chaillot,  on  Monday  next. 
15th,  at  five  o'clock.  I  hope  you  will  defer  the  vespers  of  the  dead  till  that 
hour.  I  cannot  come  till  the  day  when  I  am  returning  here  from  Fontaincble^^ 
where  I  shall  go  on  Monday :  it  will  be  two  days'  journey  by  land,  not  by  water, 
as  M.  Fagon  does  not  approve  of  the  latter. 

"  1  went  yesterday  to  Marli,  and  my  daughter  also,  for  the  first  time.  W« 
supped  there.  I  found  Madame  de  Maintenon  not  half- well.  All  have  theii 
aill'ctions.  I  had  not  seen  her  since  your  misfortune.  I  can  feel  witb  all  my 
heart  for  desolate  wives  and  mothers.  The  religieiuet  are  happier,  for  they  h&vr 
nothing  nearer  than  nephews  to  lose.  I  am,  however,  very  sorry  for  thet  of  my 
dear  portress :  for  the  love  of  her,  I  have  sent  to  M.  de  Montespan  and  M.  di 
Valniy  to  make  my  condolences  to  her  sister-in-law,  and  to  say  that  it  was  yoB 
who  informed  me  of  the  death  of  her  only  son."' 

The  rest  of  this  letter  consists  of  messages  of  congratulation  or  sym- 
pathy to  various  members  of  the  sisterhood  of  Chaillot,  and  the  royal 
writer  adds,  with  some  naivete  :^ 

"Accommodate  all  these  compliments,  for  good  or  ill,  properly,  my  dear  mo* 
ther,  for  I  am  so  pressed  for  time  that  I  know  not  what  I  say." 


The  health  of  her  beloved  son,  that  "child  of  vows  and  prayers,'^ 
his  fond  fallier  had,  with  his  last  breath,  called  him,  was  very  delicate', 
indeed,  he  appeared  to  hold  his  life  on  a  tenure  so  precarious  as  to  be 
an  object  of  perpetual  anxiety  to  his  widowed  mother.  On  the  15th  of 
December,  1701,  she  writes  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  prayers  for  the  king,  my  son,  and  I  entreat  you  to  con 
tinue  them,  ior  certainly  he  is  not  belter;  he  had  the  fever  again  on  Saturday 
and  Suntlay.  They  bled  him  yesterday  morning,  and  I  did  not  find  that  bis 
cold  was  at  all  relieved  by  it,  but  he  has  no  fever  to-tlay.  Ciod  is  the  master, 
and  he  must  do  for  him  and  me  whatever  ir  shall  please  him.  My  daughter  i* 
very  well,  and  I  atn  better  than  usual ;  but,  my  dear  mother,  it  will  be  impv*- 
■ible  to  be  at  Chaillot  till  the  Sunday  aller  Christmas.  1  had  reckoned  tliat  qj 
sister  Le  V^a/er  would  take  the  habit  on  the  Friday,  and  1  should  return  on  the 
^^turday  morning,  but  in  the  state  in  which  I  see  my  son.  I  cannot  quit  him  fbi 
iome  days,  and  unless  he  should  be  better  tlian  he  is  now,  I  cannot  hope  to  pas. 
Christmas  with  you."'  • 

ft 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1703,  all  other  cares  and  anxieties  thai 
oppressed  Mary  Beatrice  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  in  her  trembliiH 
solicitude  for  the  health  of  her  boy.     On  the  14th  of  February,  she  'i^ 

*  Memoirs  of  the  duke  de  St.  Simon. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Archives  au  Royaume. 

*  Autograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Archives  au  Royaume  do  Ft 
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foims  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  that  hie  continues  in  a  languishing  con- 
dition, and  recommends  him  to  their  prayers.  Six  days  later,  he  was  so 
seriously  ill,  that  the  fond  mother,  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  despair- 
ing of  the  power  of  medical  sivill  to  save  iiim,  wrote  an  agitated  letter 
to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  imploring  the  intercession  of  that  friendly 
community  with  Heaven  in  his  behalf;  and  also  tiiat  they  would 
erdeavour,  by  earnest  prayers,  to  obtain  that  of  the  deceased  king,  her 
husband,  in  whose  canonization  she  was  a  devout  believer,  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  son.' 

Her  letter  contains  evidences  of  fervent  but  misdirected  faith,  a  fond 
reliance  on  the  pcayers  of  others  for  that  which  should  have  been  sought 
of  God,  through  the  intercession  of  a  divine  Mediator,  alone.  Due 
allowance  ought,  however,  to  be  made  for  the  effects  of  a  conventual 
education  on  an  ardent  daughter  of  the  South,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
agony  of  maternal  apprehension  for  the  life  of  her  only  son,  under 
which  she  wrote. 

No  one,  but  the  most  tenderly  devoted  of  mothers,  could  have  de- 
sired the  life  of  a  male  claimant  of  the  crown  of  England  to  be  pro* 
longed,  whose  existence,  alone,  prevented  the  amicable  arrangement  of 
all  disputes  and  difficulties,  by  the  recognition  of  her  daughter,  the 
princess  Louisa,  as  the  successor  of  queen  Anne.  No  jealousies  could 
have  been  entertained  by  that  sovereign  of  rivalry  from  a  younger  sister, 
and  all  national  fears  for  the  interests  of  the  church  of  England  might 
have  been  obviated  by  a  marriage  with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Han- 
over— a  measure  that  could  not  even  be  proposed  during  the  life  of  her 
brother.  As  regarded  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the 
princess  Louisa  lay  under  no  disabilities:  neither  acts  of  attainder  nor 
Daths  of  abjuration  had  passed  against  her;  and  if  the  personal  existence 
of  this  youngest  and  most  promising  scion  of  the  Stuart  line  had  never 
been  publicly  noticed  by  contending  parties,  it  was,  perhaps,  because 
her  political  importance  was  secretly  felt  by  the  subtle  calculators,  who 
were  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  her  brother's  constitution,  and  the  yearn- 
ing of  the  childless  Anne  towards  a  successor  of  her  own  name  and 
blood.  The  death  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  James  II.,  at  that  epoch, 
would  have  excited  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  mother  and 
sister;  the  stumbling-stone  of  offence  would  have  been  removed,  and 
til  fears  of  civil  wars  averted,  by  restoring  the  regal  succession  to  the 
legular  order.  In  that  case,  Mary  Beatrice  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  been  recalled  to  England  with  her  daughter.  She  would  have  been 
relieved  from  all  her  debts  and  pecuniary  difficulties  by  the  payment  cf 
her  jointure  and  its  arrears.  She  would  have  had  one  or  more  of  he i 
former  royal  abodes  assigned  for  her  residence,  with  a  suitable  establish- 
ment for  the  youthful  heiress-presumptive  of  the  realm,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  power  and  importance  in  the  event  of  the  princess 
succeeding  to  the  crown  during  her  minority. 

The  unexpected  recovery  of  the  prince,  prevented  the  realization  of 
this  ilaiiering  perspective.  He  completed  his  seventeenth  year,  and  hii 
sister  her  thirteenth,  in  the  following  June.     The  princess  Louisa,  who 

'Autograph  lettors  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Frince. 
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nad  inherited  all  her  mother^s  beauty,  was  now  regularly  introduced  at 
the  Frencii  court,  where,  as  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  sister  to  a  prince  whose  title  to  the  crown  of  that  realm  was 
supported  by  France,  she  was  given  precedency  over  every  lady  there^ 
except  her  own  mother,  who  always  had  the  place  of  honour  allowed 
ner  by  Louis  XIV.  The  following  particulars  of  a  grand  ball  at  Marli, 
in  July,  1705,  at  which  the  royal  exiles  of  St.  Germains  were  present, 
will  show  the  respectful  consideration  with  which  they  were  treated. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  long  spacious  saloon  in  which  the  ball  took 
place,  three  fauteuils  were  placed  for  the  king  of  France,  the  widowed 
queen  of  England,  and  her  son.  Mary  Beatrice,  as  in  the  life-time  of 
her  royal  consort,  occupied  the  middle  seat.  Opposite  to  them  were 
benches  for  the  dancers ;  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  occo* 
pied  pliants.  Behind  the  royal  dais  werp  the  refreshments.  The  titular 
king  of  England  opened  the  ball  with  his  sister,  and  the  king  ol  F'r2.nce 
stood  all  the  time  they  were  dancing.  This  he  always  would  have  done 
every  lime  this  young  royal  pair  danced  together,  if  Mary  Beatrice  had 
not  entreated  him  to  be  seated ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  paid  them  this 
mark  of  respect  twice  or  thrice,  that  he  would  consent  to  sit  down.' 
Mary  Beatrice  always  sat  between  Louis  and^her  son  at  supper,  with 
her  daughter  and  the  immediate  members  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 
There  was  a  separate  table  for  the  officers  of  her  household  on  these 
occasions,  at  which  the  duke  of  Perth  presided.  The  attention  which 
had  been  paid  to  herself  and  her  children,  must  have  been  cheering  to 
the  royal  widow,  for  she  writes  in  better  spirits  than  usual  to  her  friend, 
the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  immediately  after. 

St.  Germains,  27th  July,  1705. 
*'  1  believe,  my  dear  mother,  that  you  are  almost  ready  to  be  in  a  pel  with 
lady  Bulkely  and  me,  because  we  have  been  so  long  without  sending  you  any 
news.  It  is  true  thpt  we  are  to  blame,  but  you  would  be  much  more  bO  if  you 
could  think  that  it  was  from  forgetfulness ;  for  I  should  as  soon  forget  my  chil- 
dren and  myself  as  forget  Chaillot  and  my  dear  and  good  mother,  Priolo.  Bu^ 
Bince  Thursday  we  have  had  journeys  and  fetes,  beside* .which,  my  little  malady 
often  prevents  me  from  writing,  and  lady  Bulkely  likes  better  to  wait  till  sh« 
can  send  you  one  of  my  letters,  believing  that  it  will  give  you  more  pleasure." 
•  ••*»••• 

•*  We  are  all  well  here,  thank  God,  and  my  son  much  better  than  usual,  and 
moie  lively.  The  last  news  from  Flanders  is  not  good,  but  he  must  noi  be  die> 
oouraged,  nor  cease  to  pray."' 

From  the  same  letter  we  learn  that  Mary  Beatrice  had  spent  aonM 
days  at  Chaillot  in  the  beginning  of  that  month,  and  that  she  purposed 
paying  another  visit  to  the  community  there,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
She  was,  however,  attacked  with  a  severe  relapse  of  her  alarming  malady, 
and  she  announces  her  disappointment  to  the  abbess  and  La  Deposee 
in  these  words  :— 

«At  St  Germains,  this  12tb  August,  1705. 

"After  all  my  dear  mother,  there  is  no  more  hope  of  your  seeing  me  for  :hi* 
n^xi  holy  feMival.     God  wills  it  not,  since  he  permits  my  illness  to  conti'iue 

*  Memoirs  de  St.  Simon,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  395-6. 

*  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  Archives  au  Royaume  do  Prance 
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Bnd  it  18  for  us  to  take  patience,  &nd  submit  ourselves  to  His  holy  will.  I  eo 
fl-eat  yon  and  my  dear  mother  Priolo,  for  this  letter  is  written  for  you  both,  no 
lf»  be  disquieted  on  my  account,  but  to  recommend  me  fervently  to  God,  and 
leaving  me  in  the  arms  of  His  providence,  be  yourselves  at  rest,  for  although  it 
is  fiAeen  days  that  I  have  suffered  from  pangs  in  my  bosom  almost  perpetually, 
and  I  have  few  good  nights,  y»t  the  pains  are  not  violent,  but  I  cannot  bear  the 
Qjotion  of  a  coach.  I  will  send  Beaulieu  in  two  or  three  days,  who  will  render 
/ou  an  exact  account  of  my  state,  and  in  the  meantime  I  am  very  sure  that  my 
dear  motliers  and  all  our  sisters  will  pray  for  me  to  the  end  that  God  will  grant 
me  either  a  diminution  of  my  malady,  or  an  augmentation  of  my  patience,  for  I 
confess  to  3rou  that  it  fails  me  sometimes. 

**!  fear  that  my  dear  mother,  Priolo,  and  my  poor  little  portress  will  make 
themselves  ill  again  by  afflicting  themselves  too  much  about  my  malady.  Try 
to  console  them  my  dear  mother,  and  they  will  console  you  with  God,  who  does 
all  for  our  good. 

**  There  is  no  opening  in  my  breast,  neither  does  it  appear  worse  than  when 
Ihe  mother  Priolo  saw  it  the  last  time. 

"I  have  the  three  thousand  francs  already,  but  I  counted  on  bringing  them  to 
you  to-morrow.  You  see  what  I  would  have  done,  and  if  yon  can  wait  till  my 
other  journey,  which  I  hope  God  will  not  prevent  me  from  making  in  September, 
1  will  bring  them  then."  «  M.  R." 

Endorsed,  "  For  our  motJier.'*  * 

The  poor  queeii  continued  under  surgical  treatment  for  several  weeks. 
]n  a  letter  to  ihe  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  September  14  th,  expressive  of 
her  disappointment  at  being  unable  to  attend  the  commemorative  service 
at  the  conventual  church,  for  the  anniversary  of  king  Jameses  death,  as 
the  physicians  had  ordered  her  to  keep  her  chamber,  after  making  some 
touching  allusions  to  her  sufferings, she  says, — ''But  God  is  the  master, 
and  it  is  for  me  to  obey  and  to  submit  myself  with  patience,  when  I 
cannot  with  joy,  to  that  which  he  is  pleased  to  ordain  for  me,  and  he 
has  renewed  the  anguish  in  my  breast  for  the  last  four  days.  *  *  If 
after  four  days,"  continues  her  majesty,  "  I  return  to  my  usual  state,  1 
think  of  endeavouring  to  go  to  Fontainebleau  by  water;  nothing  would 
draw  me  there  but  the  love  of  my  daughter,  and  it  will  be  for  the  last 
time  in  my  life,  even  if  that  life  should  be  prolonged."*  Mary  Beatrice 
did  not  adhere  to  this  resolution,  made  in  the  sadness  of  her  heart,  at  a 
time  when,  she  declares,  that  the  motion  of  a  coach  was  insupportable 
to  her,  and  all  the  pageantry  of  a  court,  full  of  fatiguing  ceremonies  and 
frivolous  etiquettes,  appeared  in  the  light  of  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  to  her  overburdened  mind  and  suffering  frame. 

In  another  of  her  letters  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  evidently  written 
at  this  period,  she  says — 

"  I  sent  my  daughter  to  you,  the  other  day,  rny  dear  mother,  and  with  her  my 
heart  and  soul,  not  having  power  at  that  time  to  drag  my  body  thither,  but  now 
[  hope  to  have  the  ph^asure  of  embraiMug  you  myself  next  Thursday.  I  have 
beeu  dying  to  go  to  Chaillot  for  the  last  three  months,  and  at  last  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  Go<l  will  permit  me  that  pleasure  in  three  days."* 

The  fallen  queen  adds,  with  impressive  earnestness — 

•   -■-  I  _        ■  _         - —  — - 

'  AutTfgraph  Letters  of  Mary  Beatrice :  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

•I  bin. 

*Inedited  Chaillot  Correspondence  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Sonbiae. 
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*•  But  we  must  strive,  above  all,  to  profit  our  souls  by  it,  and  for  this  purpose 
wo  must  excite  and  encourage  each  other  reciprocally  to  adore  and  to  love  the 
Vory  holy  decrees  of  God  in  everything  that  he  is  pleased  to  do  with  us,  that  we 
may  submit  to  it  with  meekness  and  patience,  if  we  cannot  with  joy,  to  wbieli 
I  confess  I  have  not  yet  attained ;  but  God  will  assist  us  in  his  mercy,  and  will 
give  us  strength  proportioned  to  our  difficulties.    • 

**  I  supplicate  this  of  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  am  in  Him  my  dear  mother 
entirely  yours,  "  M.  R." 

Endorsed,  «*  For  my  dear  mother  Priolo."  * 

It  is  certain  that  the  queen^s  surgeon,  Beaulieii,  must  have  possessed 
great  skill  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  for  the  fatal  progress  of  this  dread- 
ful malady  was  once  more  arrested,  and  the  royul  patient,  to  her  own 
surprise,  and  that  of  all  the  world,  became  convalescent. 

A  cheering  account  of  the  improved  health  of  both  mother  and  son, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  appears  in  the  private  correspondence 
of  the  prince's  confessor,  father  Saunders,'  dated  November  28th,  1705. 
"The  king  is  very  well,  and  grows  tall  and  strong.  The  queen,  also, 
is  much  better  than  she  was,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  lump  in  her  breast 
is  not  so  dangerous  as  was  once  thought.  The  princess  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  young  ladies  of  her  age,  very  witty  and  handsome,  and 
of  a  most  excellent  good  humour,  which  gains  the  hearts  of  all  who 
know  her." 

The  secret  correspondence  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains  with  the 
Jacobite  agents  in  England  and  Scotland,  meanwhile,  is  rather  curious 
than  important.  Marlborough  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Arms  worth, 
and  Godolphin,  under  the  name  of  Gilburn,  or  Goulston,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  Caryl  and  Middleton's  letters  as  making  professions  to  the 
exiled  family.  The  following  observation  is  in  one  of  CaryPs,  dated 
June  30ih,  1705:— 

"  I  must  also  own  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  3d  of  May,  wherein  you  relate 
what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Gouljtton,  which  merchant  is  not  so  prodigal 
of  his  words  as  his  partner  Armswortli,  and  therefore  they  are  somewhat  more 
to  be  relied  on,  and  unless  they  both  join  to  deceive,  much  may  be  hoped  from 
their  agreeing  in  the  same  story." 

Those  double-minded  statesmen  had  assured  the  widow  of  James  11^ 
that  the  bill  for  the  protestant  succession  should  be  rejected  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  that  everything  that  hvinour  and  justice  could 
require  should  be  done  for  '*  the  prince  of  Wales,"  as  they  still  termed 
the  son  of  their  late  master.^  Mary  Beatrice  was  only  too  willing  to 
be  deceived ;  and  when  the  bill  for  extinguishmg  the  hopes  of  her  son 
was  actually  thrown  out  by  that  senate,  she  was  persuaded  by  her 
cabinet  to  impute  it  rather  to  the  friendly  policy  of  lord  Godolphin,  in 
refraining  from  attempting  to  carry  the  measure  by  bribery,  than  to  the 
unalienable  attachment  of  the  northern  aristocracy  to  the  represent?.UTl 

'  Inedited  Chaillot  Correspondence  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 

•Letters  of  F.  Saunders  to  Meredith,  a  priest  at  the  English  seminary  at  Rom# 
Rawlinson'c*  Miscellaneous  MSS.,  Ng.  21.  Bodleian  Library  Oxford.  Catr 
nunicatei  by  Mrs.  Green. 

*Stuvt  Papers  in  Macpherson,  flrom  Naima.  *Ibid. 
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of  their  ancient  monarchs.  Godolphin's  lingering  regard  for  the  exiled 
queen  rendered  him  really  desirous  of  arranging  matters  with  queen 
Anne  and  her  cabinet,  for  the  payment  of  her  dowry  and  its  arrears 
and  if  he  had  possessed  the  moral  courage  to  come  forward  openly  ii 
jiarllament,  with  a  manly  appeal  to  the  compassion  and  justice  of  o 
generous  and  chivairic  nation,  in  behalf  of  the  royal  widow,  (whose 
destitution  was  a  reproach  to  those  who  had  been  proud  to  bend  the 
knee  before  her  in  the  short-lived  days  of  her  greatness,)  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  her  claims  would  have  been  allowed.  She  had  an  act 
of  parliament  in  her  favour,  which  even  those  who  had  disgraced  the 
name  of  English  peers,  by  their  unconstitutional  attempt  to  attaint  her, 
had  not  so  much  as  endeavoured  to  get  repealed,  because  the  sense  of  the 
bouse  of  commons  had  been  clearly  shown,  by  furnishing  king  William 
with  supplies  for  the  express  purpose  of  fulfilling  that  obligation,  though 
he  had,  as  before  explained,  applied  it  to  his  own  use.  Godolphin  was 
aware  of  all  this,  but  his  own  crooked  paths  rendered  him  timid  and 
irresolute.  His  correspondence  with  the  exiled  queen  and  her  agents 
was  more  than  suspected  by  the  whigs.  Lord  Wharton  boldly  declared 
in  the  upper  house,  *^  that  he  had  my  lord  treasurer's  head  in  a  bag." 
This  menace  paralyzed  the  vacillating  minister;  he  crouched  like  a 
beaten  hound,  and  submitted  to  do  all  and  everything  that  was  demanded 
by  his  political  antagonists,  even  to  the  outlay  of  an  enormous  sum,  iq 
purchasing  a  majority  in  the  Scotch  parliament,  to  carry  measures  per- 
fectly opposed  to  his  own  inclinations ;  and  it  was  supposed  no  less  sc 
to  the  secret  feelings  of  his  sovereign  lady,  queen  Anne.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Scotch  Jacobites  urged  Mary  Beatrice  and  hei 
minister  for  money  and  arms,  or  that  they  represented  to  the  arbiter  of 
her  son's  destiny,  Louis  XIV.,  how  serviceable  even  the  small  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  livres  would  be,  to  enable  their  friends  to  put  arms  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  burned  to  decide  the  question  of  the  union,  not 
in  the  senate,  but  in  the  field.  Louis  had  already  paid  too  dearly  for 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  his  lively  sympathy  for  the  widow  and  orphans 
of  his  unfortunate  cousin  James,  to  venture  to  act  independently  of  his 
cabinet  at  this  crisis.  The  expensive  wars  in  which  that  political  blundei 
had  involved  France,  had  crippled  his  resources.  The  victories  of  Marl- 
borough taught  him  that  he  had  work  to  do  to  guard  his  own  frontier, 
and  although  he  might  perhaps  have  made  the  best  diversion  in  his  own 
favour,  by  sending  troops  and  arms  to  assist  in  raising  an  insurrection 
against  queen  Anne's  government  in  Scotland,  his  ministers  could  not 
be  induced  to  hazard  the  experiment. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1706,  Saunders  again  notices  the  improved 
health  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  painful  tumour  in  her  bosom  was  de- 
creasing. He  adds  the  following  particulars  of  her  son  and  daughter : — 
**  The  king  is  very  well,  and  grows  strong  and  tall.  He  has  begun  to 
ride  the  great  horse,  and  does  it  very  gracefully,  and  all  say  he  will  make 
t  very  good  horseman.  He  has  a  great  desire  to  make  a  campaign,  and  the 
]ueen  has  asked  it  of  the  king  of  France,  who  has  '^ot  as  yet  consented 

*  Stuart  Papers  in  Alacpherson. 
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lo  It  In  all  appearance  it  would  do  our  king  a  great  deal  of  good^  and 
be  much  to  his  honour  and  reputation,  but  the  king  of  France  will  be 
lotfi  to  let  him  go  till  he  can  send  him  like  a  king.  The  princess  is 
very  tall  of  her  age,  and  by  her  wit  and  gracious  behaviour  charois  all 
that  come  near  her."' 

The  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  IL  obtained  his  political  majo- 
rity on  the  10th  of  June,  1706,  when  he  completed  his  18th  year. 
The  regency  of  the  queen-mother  was  then  supposed  to  terminate,  bul 
she  continued  virtually  the  leading  power  at  St.  Germains  as  long  as  she 
lived,  though  her  son  was  treated  I  y  herself,  and  every  one  in  the  ex 
iled  court,  as  their  soveri^ign  and  master.  He  began  now  to  take  some 
share  in  aflairs  of  state.  Lord  Middleton  commends  the  industry  and 
application  of  this  prince  to  business,  and  extols  his  abilities;'  but 
these  were  only  shown  in  the  easy,  pleasant  style  of  his  epistolary  cor 
respoiidence,  whether  diplomatic  or  personal,  in  which  he  excelled  moal 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  following  affectionate  congratulation  to 
his  friend  the  marquis  of  Drummond,  on  the  approaching  marriage  of 
that  nobleman,  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  his  familiar  lettera, 
and  is,  through  the  courteous  indulgence  of  the  baroness  Wilioughby 
de  Ercsby,  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  public,  being  an  inedited 
document  from  the  family  archives  of  that  noble  lady : 

0 

"  St.  Germains,  June  29,  170d. 

"  Having  found  a  safe  opportunity  of  writing;  into  Scotland,  I  lake  that  occa- 
sion of  T\  riling  this  note  to  you.  I  will  say  nothing  to  you  of  my  own  afiairs, 
referring  to  wluit  I  writ  to  you,  and  my  other  friends,  which  will  be  oommuni- 
cated  to  you  by  tlie  countess  of  Urrol,  your  aunt,  and  so  will  only  add  here,  ho>Ar 
pleased  I  was  lo  hear  thai  your  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Gordon  s  daiig'iter  is 
like  tu  be  soon  concluded.  The  kindness  I  have  for  you  and  your  father,  makes 
anything  agreeable  to  me  that  I  think  so  much  for  your  interest,  as  I  think  this 
is.  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  own  and  family's  services,  as  I  hope  one  day  u? 
be  in  a  condition  of  showing  you,  and  of  giving  you  proofs  of  my  kindness  for 
you. 

<*Jambi  R.* 

"  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  lord  John  Drummond ;  do  the  same  ic 
lord  Stormont,  and  assure  him  I  shall  not  forget  the  zeal  he  has  for  ray  service, 
nor  the  care  he  took  of  me  when  a  child." 

All  that  personal  kindness  and  courtesy  could  do  to  render  the  wid- 
owed queen  and  her  son  easy  under  the  tantalizing  fever  of  hope  de- 
ferred, was  done  by  Louis  XIV.  He  treated  them,  in  all  respects,  as  his 
equals,  and  caused  the  same  honours  to  be  paid  to  them.  A  fortnight 
never  passed  without  his  making  them  a  visit  in  state  at  St.  Germains, 
besides  coming  much  oftener  in  private  wilh  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
He  invited  them  and  his  young  god-daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  to  all 


•  Correspondence  wilh  Meredith.  Rawlinson's  MSS.  Bodleian  Librarr, 
Oxford. 

•  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers. 

•  Royal  autograph  lettors  in  the  archives  of  the  noble  house  of  Drmmmoiid  ci' 
Perth,  No.  14,  inedited.  Courteously  communicated  by  the  representative  Ai 
that  ancient  historical  family,  the  baroness  Wilioughby  de  Eresby,  v  whom  in^ 
best  acknuu'ledguienis  are  gratefully  offered. 
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his  fetes  at  Marli,  Versailles,  and  Trianon,  where  he  invariably  treated 
them  as  the  dearest  of  relatives,  and  most  honoured  of  guests.'  If  the 
queen  came  in  state,  he  received  her  as  he  had  done  in  the  life-time  of 
king  James,  at  the  entrance  of  the  first  ante-room,  and  leading  her  into 
the  presence  chamber,  stood  conversing  with  her,  and  her  son  and 
daughter,  for  some  minutes,  before  he  conducted  them  into  his  private 
saloon,  where  madame  de  Maintenon  was  waiting  to  receive  them. 
Maiy  Beatrice,  in  fact,  was  paid  the  same  deference  in  that  court,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  queen  of  France,  and  took  precedence  of  every  lady 
there.*  The  near  relationship  of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  James  II.  and  his  children,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Mary 
Beatrice  on  the  other,  preclu'led  jealousy  on  her  part.  She  had  grown 
up  from  infancy  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  affection  with  the  royal 
exiles.  Mary  Beatrice  was  always  invited  to  be  present  at  her  accouche- 
ments.  The  affectionate  interest  with  which  her  majesty  alludes  to  one 
of  these  events,  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  January,  17Q7,  is 
▼ery  pleasing.     She  sayi 


**  God  has  accorded  a  great  mercy  to  us  in  granting  us  another  prince ;  he 
must  be  entreated  for  him.  I  could  not  possibly  arrive  at  Versailles  before  the 
birth  of  the  child,  since  the  king  himself  did  not  enter  the  clianiber  till  afler  i1 
was  over.  Madame  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  was  only  ill  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  She  is  wonderfully  well.  I  saw  her  aAer  dinner,  and  the  infant 
He  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  other,  but  he  has  a  smaller  head,  and  is  better  pro> 
portioned,  and  looks  as  if  he  would  live  long,  as  I  hope  he  may,  through  the 
grace  of  Grod."  • 

Sometimes  Louis  XIV.  would  invite  Mary  Beatrice  to  come  with  hei 
son  and  daughter,  and  ladies,  on  fine  summer  afternoons,  and  walk 
with  him  and  his  court  in  the  royal  gardens  of  Marli;  and  it  was  on 
these  occasions  that  the  widowed  queen  used  to  take  Ihe  opportunity 
of  preferring  any  little  request,  either  for  herself  or  others,  to  her  royal 
friend. 

The  public  promenade  was  always  one  of  the  recreations  of  the 
court  of  St.  Germains,  even  in  the  sorrowful  days  of  king  James  II.; 
but  it  became  much  more  attractive  after  the  decease  of  that  unfortu- 
nate king,  when  his  son  and  daughter,  and  their  youthful  attendants,  the 
children  of  the  Jacobite  aristocracy,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  who 
had  followed  their  majesties  into  exile,  grew  up,  and  the  vivacity  of 
French  habits  and  associations  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  the  do 
pression  caused  by  penury  and  ruined  prospects.  The  lively  letters, 
and  doggerel  lyrics  of  count  Anthony  Hamilton,  the  self-appointed  poet 
laureate  of  the  court  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  prove  that  after  time  had  a 
little  assuaged  the  grief  of  the  queen  and  her  children,  a  good  deal  of 
ftin  and  frolic  occasionally  went  on  in  the  old  palace  and  its  purlieus. 

In  one  of  Hamilton's  letters  to  his  friend  the  duke  of  Berwick,  he 
tays— ''The  king  our  young  lord  increases  every  day  in  wit,  and  the 
princess,  his  sister,  becomes  more  and  more  charming.     Heaven  pre- 

'  Meinoires  de  St  iSimon.     Dangeau.  *  Ibid. 

'  Autogriph  Letter  U.  the  Abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  January  12th,  17Q7  Ai 
cbivcB  H"  Koyaume. 
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serve  her  from  being  stolen  from  us,  for  her  lady  governess  seems  to 
have  no  other  fear  than  that!  These  two  are  always  near  their  august 
mother,  to  whom  they  pay  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  attention.  Tc 
these  precious  ones  of  hers,  who  are  adorned  with  the  virtues  of  iheii 
father,  it  is  her  care  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  the  il- 
lustrious protector,  who  in  a  foreign  land,  by  a  thousand  friendly  cares, 
mitigates  the  hardships  of  their  adverse  destiny.  We  will  now," '  con- 
tinues the  sprightly  old  wit,  ^  speak  of  our  beauties,  those  stare  of  SL 
Germalns,  who  are  always  cruel  and  disdainful.  Winter  is  drawing  to 
an  end  ;  and  they  are  beginning  to  prepare  their  nets  against  the  spring. 
They  have  repaired,  washed,  and  spread  out  all  the  delicate  laces  of 
which  their  cornettes  are  composed,  to  bleach  in  your  garden — all  the 
bushes  there  are  covered  with  them,  like  so  many  spiders^  webs.  They 
are  putting  all  their  falhalas  into  order,  and,  in  the  meantime,  plung^ 
in  sweet  reveries,  they  permit  the  designs  to  sleep  on  their  tapestry 
frames."  Hamilton  describes  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mary  Beatrice  as 
possessing  great  personal  attractions.  "The  figure  of  our  young  king," 
says  he,  "  might  be  chosen  by  a  painter,  for  the  model  of  the  god  of 
love,  if  such  a  deity  dared  be  represented  in  this  saintly  court  of  SL 
Germains.  As  for  the  princess,  her  hair  is  very  beautiful,  and  of  the 
loveliest  tint  of  brown ;  her  complexion  reminds  us  of  the  most  bril- 
liant yet  delicate  tints  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring;  she  has  her  bro- 
ther's features  in  a  softer  mould,  and  her  mother's  eyes."  In  another 
description  of  her  he  says,  "  She  has  the  plumpness  one  adores  ia  a 
divinity  of  sixteen^  with  the  freshness  of  an  Aurora,  and  if  anything 
more  can  be  said,  it  must  be  in  praise  of  the  roundness  and  whiteness 
of  her  arms."  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  nameless  princess,  in  the 
costume  of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  in  the  guard-chamber  at 
Hampton  Court,  will  readily  be  identified  by  this  glowing  description  of 
the  honorary  laureate  of  St.  Germains,  as  that  of  the  youngest  daughtei 
of  James  II.,  even  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  her  other  por- 
traits. How  it  came  there  is  the  question,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  having  been  sent  to  her  sister,  queen  Anne,  by  the  proud  mothei 
of  this  exquisite  creature,  who  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  cares  and  pecuniary  disappointments  that  at 
times  oppressed  the  exiled  queen,  her  family,  and  faithful  followers,  they 
led  a  pleasant  life  in  summer  time — a  life,  which,  as  described  by  Ham- 
ilton, appears  to  have  been  a  complete  realization  of  the  classic  Arcadia. 
Sometimes  the  prince  and  his  sister  led  their  young  court  into  the 
depths  of  the  adjacent  forest,  in  quest  of  sylvan  sports,  or  to  gather 
flowers  and  wild  strawberries ;  sometimes  they  are  described  as  ernbark- 
ing  on  the  calm  waters  of  the  Seine  in  their  barge,  which  if  not  very 
splendidly  decorated,  or  of  the  most  approved  fashion,  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  joyous  party.  Ponlalie,  the  haven  to  which  the 
voyagers  were  usually  bound,  was  a  rural  chateau  on  the  Seine,  withio 
less  than  a  league  from  the  palace  of  our  exiled  queen  :  it  was  the  resi* 
df  nee  of  the  countess  de  Grammont,  formerly  one  of  the  most  cel» 

*  (Euvres  du  count  Hamilton. 
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brated  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s  court.  She  was  now  a  rich  and 
prosperous  lady,  able  and  willing  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  tha 
royal  Stuarts  in  many  ways,  and  anxious  to  prove  that  her  affection  for 
that  family  had  augmented,  instead  of  diminished,  with  the  adversity 
which  had  distanced  many  of  the  creatures  of  the  late  king's  bounty. 
It  was  her  delight  to  provide  banquets  and  entertainments  of  all  descrip- 
tions for  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  whom  she  had  seen  grow  up  from 
infants.  She  had  obtained  a  lease  or  grant  of  the  old  mill-house  of  St 
Grermains,  and  its  acijacent  meadows,  and,  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of 
being  near  the  English  colony,  she  haci  exerted  her  taste  and  expended 
some  of  her  wealth  m  turning  it  into  a  Grecian  villa  ;  her  brother,  An- 
thony Hamilton,  had  changed  its  homely  name,  Molin-eau,  into  the  eu- 
phonious appellation  of  Pontalie,  and  there  she  frequently  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  exiles  of  St«  Gerraains,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.' 

The  royal  brother  and  sister,  who,  perhaps,  were  much  happier  in 
their  free  and  natural  way  of  life,  amidst  the  poverty  and  mockery  of 
royalty  at  St.  Germains,  than  if  established  in  regal  splendour  at  Wind- 
sor or  Versailles,  delighted  in  performing  minor  pilgrimages,  with  their 
followers,  to  any  of  the  churches  or  chapels,  within  a  walk  of  the 
palace.  On  these  occasions  they  carried  a  light  refection  of  fruit,  cakes^ 
and  wine,  with  them,  and  made  their  repast  in  some  pleasant  forest 
bower,  on  their  return.'  Count  Hamilton  writes  to  his  friend,  Berwick, 
partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  untranslatable  doggerel  rhyme,  a  piquant 
description  of  one  of  these  devotional  pic-nic  excursions,  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  princess  Louisa  and  her  ladies  of  honour,  matronized 
by  the  duchess  of  Berwick. 

*'  Towards  the  centre  of  the  forest,"  he  says, "  there  is  a  little  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thibaut,  and  this  St.  Thibaut  cures  the  ague ;  now, 
there  is  a  worthy  man  at  St.  Germains,  named  Dikesson^  who  had  seve- 
ral fits  of  it.  You  know  our  ladies  are  always  charitable  to  their  neigh- 
bours, so  they  all  set  off  in  company  to  recommend  the  invalid  to  mon- 
sieur St.  Thibaut.  The  fair  Nannette,  [the  duchess  of  Berwick^]  as  she 
knew  the  least  about  him,  chose  to  beguile  her  pilgrimage  by  looking 
for  strawberries  by  the  way.  I  will  tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  these 
fair  pilgrims,  who  went  with  her  royal  highness  to  make  intercessions 
for  the  lord  Dikesson?"*^ 

This  gentleman's  name,  which  Mary  Beatrice  herself  does  not  always 
spell  right,  though  he  was  one  of  her  private  secretaries,  and  the  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  was  Dicconson.  Hamilton  tells  his  friend 
^  that  the  charming  Miss  Plowden  was  there,  and  those  two  divinities, 
the  ladies  Dillon  and  Marischal,  but  none  were  more  agreeable  than  the 
duchess  of  Berwick,  unless  it  were  the  princess,  and  that  they  all  went 
in.  procession,  singing  and  saying  every  office  in  the  ritual,  from  early 
oiauns,  for  the  sake  of  their  amiable  friend  Dikesson,  When  they  had 
performed  all  these  charitable  devotions,  they  sat  down  to  take  a  sylvan 
repast,  making  the  ^en  grass  their  table ;  but  a  French  gentleman  of 


'(Kavrc^  du  coiuit  Antoine  Hamilton.  *Ibid.  'Ibid. 
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the  household,  the  chevalier  de  Salle,  who  had  attended  the.n,  not  out 
of  devotion,  but  gallantry,  was  forbidden  by  the  princess  to  join  the 
circle,  becanse  he  had  not  conducted  himself  with  becriming  piety  on 
the  occasion.  Instead  of  allowing  him  to  have  anything  to  eat,  she 
ordered  him,  by  way  of  penance,  to  go  and  kneel  at  the  chapel  door, 
and  offer  up  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Dicconson,  while  they 
dined.  The  chevalier  very  humbly  recommended  himself  to  mercy, 
alleging  in  excuse,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  breviary,  and  did  not  know 
a  single  prayer  by  heart,  so  the  princess,  in  consideration  of  his  peni* 
tence,  gave  him  something  to  eat,  but  made  him  sit  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  her  and  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims,  and  rinbe 
all  their  glasses  for  them,  while  the  forest  glades  rang  with  their  laugh* 
ter,  for  our  fair  devotees  could  laugh  as  heartily  as  pray  on  those  occa- 
sions. In  the  midst  of  their  mirth  the  invalid,  in  whose  behalf  the  pil 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thibaut  had  been  undertaken,  and  whom 
they  had  all  forgotten,  made  his  appearance  unexpectedly  before  the 
festive  circle.  They  greeted  him  with  shouts  of  "  A  miracle !  a  mira- 
cle !"  and  demanded  of  him  the  precise  hour  and  minute  when  the  fever 
left  him ;  and  according  to  his  account,  it  was  as  they  all  agreed,  just  as 
they  had  addressed  the  last  prayer  to  St.  Thibaut  in  his  behalf.  The 
repast  did  not  conclude  the  more  gravely  on  this  account,  nor  was  the 
homeward  walk  the  less  agreeable.  The  shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and 
woodcutters  came  to  have  a  look  at  the  courtly  pilgrims,  and  admired 
their  hilarity  and  good  humour.' 

Sometimes  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  and  their  noble  attendants, 
enacted  the  characters  of  shepherd^  and  shepherdesses,  themselves,  and 
never  allowed  the  merry  month  of  June  to  pass  without  having  one 
day^s  f^te  among  the  haymakers  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  the  princess 
and  her  stately  governess,  lady  Middleton,  always  boasting  that  the  hay- 
cock, which  they  constructed,  was  neater  and  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion than  those  raised  by  the  duchess  of  Berwick  and  her  compeers. 
Winter  had  its  pleasures  for  the  British  exiles  as  well  as  summer.  Mary 
Beatrice  gave  then  her  balls  and  receptions  in  the  chdteau,  and  the  m^^ni- 
bers  of  her  court  were  always  bidden  to  the  Christmas  and  new-yeai 
festivities  at  Versailles. 

Count  Hamilton  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  Shrove-Tuesday 
masquerade  at  St.  Germains,  to  which  the  whole  town  was  admitted, 
the  barriers  being  thrown  open  for  that  purpose  by  the  orders  of  the 
widowed  queen,  in  order  that  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  English 
and  French,  might  join  in  the  carnival.  Etiquette  forbade  the  prince 
and  princess  from  wearing  masks,  or  assuming  any  particular  characters, 
on  these  occasions ;  yet  they  are  described  as  dancing  merrily  in  the 
midst  of  the  motley  throng,  the  princess  with  peculiar  grace  and  light- 
ness, but  both  excelled  in  this  accomplishment.'  Mary  Beatrice  forgot 
her  cidamities  and  her  grief  on  these  occasions,  and  smiled  to  see  hei 
children  happy  in  spite  of  adverse  fortune. 


*(Kuvret  du  count  Antoine  Hamiltoo.  *Ibid 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Hiange  of  cheer  at  St  Germnins — Her  son  leaves  the  queen,  to  embark  for  S^.*ot- 
land  —  He  is  attacked  with  measles  —  Delay  fatal  to  his  cause  —  Queen  fajli 
flick  from  anxiety  —  Her  letter  about  her  son  —  She  goes  to  Chaillot  with  her 
daughter — Her  dream — 111  success  of  the  prince's  expedition — Queen *8  letter 
on  his  return — Her  son,  first  called  the  Pretender,  assumes  the  title  of  che- 
valier de  St.  George — Serves  in  the  French  army  as  a  volunteer — Queen's  let- 
ters about  him — Pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  queen — Unpunctual  payment  of 
her  pension — Modification  alx)ut  her  apartments  at  Chaillot — Gallant  conduct 
of  her  son — Sickness  of  her  vice-chamberlain,  Robert  Strickland — His  faithful 
services  —  Marlborough's  secret  correspondence  with  queen  Mary  Beatrice-^ 
Her  letter  to  him — She  goes  to  Chaillot  with  her  daughter — Her  way  of  life 
there^Habits  of  self-<lenial — ^Jacobite  poachers  ai  St.  Germain? — Complaints 
made  to  the  queen — Her  vexation — Return  of  her  son — Letters  of  her  daugh- 
ter, princess  Louisa — Queen  returns  to  St.  Germains — Her  visit  of  condolence 
to  Louis  XIV.,and  the  royal  family  —  Etiquette  of  her  receptions  —  Her  son 
leaves  St.  Germains  to  travel — She  goes  to  Chaillot  with  the  princess — Letters 
fVom  her  son  —  Her  conversations  with  her  daughter — Reminiscences  of  her 
past  life -— Improvement  in  health  ^Kindness  to  her  attendants  — Amiable 
traits  of  character  —  Visit  of  the  dauphiness  —  Princess  Louisa  invited  to  the 
chase — Difficulties  about  it — Dauphiness  writes  to  Mary  Beatrice — Her  affbc- 
tionate  reply — Queen  and  Louisa  go  to  Versailles —  .Anecdotes  of  both — Ten- 
der affection  between  them — They  visit  the  hearse  of  king  James  incognito — 
Blunt  remark  of  the  coachman — Queen  informed  of  overtures  for  peace — Her 
behaviour  thereupon — Annoyed  at  a  present  made  to  her  daughter — Instance 
of  her  pride — Distress  about  her  debts — Her  son  joins  lier  at  Chaillot — Reluc- 
tance of  the  queen  and  princess  to  return  to  St  Germains  —  Her  letter  to  ma- 
d&me  Priolo  —  Marlborough's  offers  of  service  to  her  majesty  —  Her  grief  for 
the  death  of  the  daupliin  and  dauphiness — Adds  codicils  to  her  will — Melan- 
choly forebodings  —  Her  son  and  daughter  both  attacked  with  small-pox  — 
Anxiety  of  the  queen  —  Touching  scene  between  her  and  princess  Louisi  — 
Death  of  the  piincess  —  General  regret^  and  sympathy  for  the  queen—  Hei 
grief  and  dangerous  illness — Her  pathetic  letter  on  her  daughter's  death- -Re- 
covery of  her  son — He  is  warned  to  leave  France — Desolation  of  the  queen 
— She  visit*"  Louis  XIV.  at  Marli — Their  mutual  grief-  Her  melancholy  visit 
to  Chaillot  —  Visi«s  her  daughter's  heart  —  Her  anguish  — Returns  to  St.  Oei- 
mains — Sends  lady  Strickland  with  a  present  to  the  convent 

The  frolic  and  the  fun  thai,  in  spite  of  care  and  penury,  enlivened 
the  exiled  court  of  ?•.  Germains,  were  suddenly  sobered  by  a  change  in 
ihe  politics  of  Versailles.  After  trifling  with  the  exiled  queen  and  her 
council,  and  above  all  with  their  faithful  adh(.Tents  in  Scotland,  during 
the  momentous  crisis  of  the  union,  when  even  the  semblance  of  support 
from  France  would  have  been  followed  by  a  general  rising  in  favour  of 
tlie  son  of  James  H.,  LiO'iis  XJV.  determined,  in  the  spring  of  1708,  to 
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fit  out  a  fleet  and  armament,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  descent  or 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  headed  by  that  prince  in  person.  This  expedition 
had  been  kept  so  secret,  that  neither  Mary  Beatrice  nor  her  son  were 
aware  of  what  was  intended,  till  the  latter  received  a  hasty  summons  Xo 
join  the  armament.  The  young  prince  tarried  not  for  preparations,  but 
bidding  his  mother  and  sister  a  hasty  farewell,  he  set  off  to  Dunkirk, 
the  place  of  embarkation,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  of  the  officers 
of  his  suite,  leaving  his  baggage  to  follow.  Unfortunate  in  everything, 
he  had  scarcely  reached  the  coast,  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  mea* 
Bles.  Every  one  knows  the  nature  of  that  malady,  which  reqiires  the 
patient  to  be  kept  in  an  equal  temperature  till  after  the  third  day.  The 
prinre  was  of  a  consumptive  constitution,  and  the  weather  very  cold, 
for  it  was  in  March,  nevertheless  he  'vould  have  embarked  at  all  hazards, 
if  his  attendants  would  have  allowed  it.  His  impatience -of  the  delay 
was  almost  as  injurious  to  him  as  the  risk  of  striking  in  the  irruption 
by  exposure  to  cold  would  have  been.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  act- 
ing with  energy  and  promptitude,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on 
board  the  French  tleet,  before  prudence  warranted  him  in  quitting  his 
chamber.  The  wind  had,  meantime,  changed ;  foul  weather  ensued,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  several  ominous  mischances,  and  some  personal  peril 
to  the  royal  adventurer,  that  the  armauient  succeeded  in  getting  out  to 
sea;  and  by  that  time,  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  sirGeoi^e 
Byng,  had  sailed,  and  was  on  the  look  out.* 

The  feelings  of  the  royal  mother,  during  that  anxious  period  of  sus- 
pense, will  be  best  described  by  herself  in  one  of  her  confidential  let- 
ters to  her  friend,  Angelique  Priolo.  After  detailing  the  symptoms  of  a 
fit  of  illness,  brought  on  by  her  distress  at  parting  with  her  son,  she 
says,  ^^  I  must  take  patience  in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  which  dis- 
quiet me  at  present,  and  keep  me  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  :  for  I 
know  nothing  certain  of  my  son,  as  you  will  see  by  the  copy  of  the 
newspaper  they  shall  send  you.  My  only  consolation  is  the  thought 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  God^  and  in  the  place  where  he  ought  lo  be, 
and  I  hope  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  have  a  care  of  him.  Cease  not  to 
pray,  my  dear  mother,  for  him  and  for  me,  for  our  wants  &re  extreme, 
and  there  is  no  one  but  God  who  can  or  will  support  us.  I  am,  in 
spirit,  with  you  all,  although  my  mind  is  in  such  agitation  that  J  cannot 
remain  long  in  a  place;  but  my  heart  will  be  always  with  you  and  my 
dear  mother  Priolo,  who,  I  am  sure,  suffer  with  me  and  for  me."^ 

The  princess  Louisa,  who  was  passionately  attached  to  her  brother, 
and  earnestly  desired  to  see  him  established  in  the  regal  dignity,  which 
she  regarded  as  his  right,  fully  shared  her  mother's  anxiety  on  this 
occasion.  As  soon  as  the  queen  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  they 
both  proceeded  to  Chaillot,  fondly  imagining  that  the  prayers  wliich 
they  and  their  ladies  were  incessantly  preferring  to  God,  for  his  personal 
safety  and  success,  would  be  more  efficacious  if  offered  up  in  the  tribune 
of  the  conventual  church  there,  where  the  hearts  of  queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  her  eon,  king  James,  were  enshrined.     The  all-powenul 

*  St.  Simon,     Coniiiiuntor  of  Mackintosh.     Calan'iy. 

*  Autograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  do  Ftmurr 
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iflection  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  deceased  husband  persuaded  her  thai 
his  spirit,  which  she  firmly  believed  to  be  in  a  state  ofbeatitudc,  alway 
united  with  her  in  prayers  to  God  for  the  attainment  of  any  object  ot 
peculiar  interest  to  both,  such  as  the  recovery  from  sickness,  the  spiritual 
enlightenment,  or  personal  safety,  of  their  children.  The  day  the  queen 
and  her  daughter  arrived  at  Chaillot,  it  was  confidently  rep<irted  in  Paris, 
that  the  prince  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  had  been  well  received.  The  next  morning,  Mary  Bea- 
trice told  the  nuns,  that  she  had  dreamed  a  little  old  woman  came  and 
said  to  her,  '^  No ;  he  will  not  land  this  time." '  Now,  although  it  was 
evident  that  the  queen's  nerves  were  unbraced  by  sickness,  anxiety, 
fasting,  and  prayer,  the  vision  of  the  oracular  little  old  woman  made  a 
great  impression,  both  on  the  community  and  her  ladies,  and  they  all 
began  to  relate  stories  of  signs  and  omens.  "  I  can  remember  well," 
said  the  princess  Louisa,  ^  though  I  was  not  quite  four  years  old  at  the 
time,  that  when  the  late  king,  my  father,  left  St.  Germains  to  join  the 
armament  at  Calais,  expecting  to  embark  for  England,  1  dreamed  that  I 
saw  him  return  in  a  blue  cloak,  instead  of  the  scarlet  coat  he  wore 
when  he  went  away,  and  that  he  said  to  me,  *•  This  place  must  be  my 
England.'  "*  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  dream  of  the  youngest 
daughter  of  James  ][.  had  been  related  in  that  circle:  for  even  in  her 
infancy,  it  had  been  recorded  as  a  solemn  revelation,  that  the  exiled 
king  was  to  behold  his  naliiralaod  no  more,  but  to  end  his  days  at  St. 
Germains.  To  imagine  anything  of  the  kind  into  an  augury,  is  almost 
to  ensure  its  fulfilment.  James  II.  allowed  more  than  one  good  oppor- 
tunity for  effecting  a  landing  in  England,  in  the  absence  of  the  rival 
sovereign,  to  slip,  from  the  idea  that  a  decree  had  gone  forth  against 
his  restoration. 

The  dream  of  Mary  Beatrice  had,  in  a  manner,  prepared  the  ladies  of 
her  court  for  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  The  cause  of 
its  failure  remains  to  this  day  among  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  his- 
tory. It  is  true,  that  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  three  days'  detention 
of  the  prince,  before  the  turn  of  his  malady  permitted  him  to  enibaik, 
the  wind,  which  had  been  previously  fair,  changed ;  that  Fourbin,  the 
French  admiral,  was  out  of  temper,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  Irave 
the  port  till  the  6th  of  March,  and  then  encountered  a  heavy  storm. 
Meantime,  the  English  fleet,  under  sir  George  Byng,  got  out  to  sea,  gave 
chase,  and  took  the  Salisbury  tpan-of-war,  an  English  vessel,  belonging 
to  Fourbin's  fleet.  Byng  was  greatly  superior  in  force.**  Fourbin 
entered  the  Frith  of  Forth  just  below  Edinburgh  :  it  has  been  affirmed 
by  some  that  the  prince  vainly  implored  to  be  permitted  to  land  with 
the  troops  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  king  of  France,  or  even 
accompanied  only  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  so  sure  did  he  feel 
t-hat  he  should  receive  an  honourable  reception;  but  nothing  could  pre- 
vail on  Fourbin  to  permit  it.^  Others  have  said,  that  the  prince  was 
actually  captured  in  the  Salisbury,  and  that  Byng  preserved  his  royal 

*  Inodited  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este,  Arctiiyea  au  Royaume  d« 
Prance.  •  Ibiil. 

'M^cpherso^      French  State  Papers.  ^Macpheraon. 
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rjUtress,  queen  Anne,  from  «  most  painful  and  perplexing  dilemma,  by 
Bending  him  privately  on  board  Fourbin^s  ship,  having  taken  his  word 
of  honour  that  he  would  return  to  France  without  attempting  to  laud.' 
If  thM  romantic  tale  be  founded  on  fact,  Byng  acted  with  consummate 
wisdom  in  ridding  the  queen  of  an  invasion,  at  the  easy  rate  o(  releas* 
ing  a  prisoner,  whom  she  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  proceed 
against  according  to  the  severity  of  the  law.  There  was  a  prodigioui 
nm  on  the  bank  of  England  at  this  crisis,  and  some  danger  of  cash  pay* 
inents  being  suspended,  national  credit  being  at  a  low  ebb.  The  squad* 
lull,  however,  which  had  created  such  great  alarm,  returned  to  Dunkirk 
Without  having  attempted,  much  less  ejected,  a  single  stroke.' 

A  letter  from  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friend  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  ap- 
parciuly  written  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  her  son  at  St.  Germains, 
bet)«»>s  the  harassing  state  of  aflairs  in  her  little  court,  where  every  one 
was  i.iarging  the  disappointment  on  some  inimical  person  or  other. 
^  The  desolaiicin  of  my  soul,"  she  says,  ^  would  excite  your  pity,  if 
you  ci«uld  look  into  iis  depths;  my  heart  is  also  much  broken,  and  I 
have  hud  for  these  ten  days  past,  business  and  domestic  quarrels  thai 
have  disquieitil  and  vexed  me  to  a  degree  of  which  I  am  ashamed ;  aad 
I  declare  to  you,  that  coming  so  immediately  on  the  rest  of  my  troubisa, 
I  have  been  completely  overwhelmed  with  it  all.  Pray  God,  my  dearest 
mother,  to  succour  and  support  me,  and  to  increase  my  strength,  for 
never  have  J  had  greater  need,  and  never  have  1  appeared  so  feeble.  I 
dare  not  tell  you  that  I  have  not  yet  been  with  my  son      I  know  it  is 

*  Calainy's  Life  and  Notes. 

*  The  landing  of  the  son  of  James  II.,  at  this  junnture.  was  eagerly  expected 
by  tlie  Jacobite  aristocracy  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth.  James  Stirling,  esq.,  laird 
of  Kier,  Archibald  Scton,  esq.,  laird  of  Touch,  and  other  territorial  chieHs  in 
that  neigh bourliood,  had  armed  themselves,  their  tenants  and  servants,  and 
marched  in  a  body  from  Kier  to  the  bridge  of  Turk,  where  they  liad  a  rendez- 
vous with  tlicir  Highland  friends,  and  laid  their  plans  for  the  general  rising  that 
was  to  take  place  th3  moment  it  should  be  proclaimed  that  tlie  royal  Stuart  had 
set  foot  on  Scottish  grounc  The  laird  of  Kier  and  his  neighbours,  determined 
to  set  an  example  of  fearless  devotion  to  the  cause,  by  being  the  first  to  join 
him,  they  marched  up  and  down  in  the  counties  of  Stirling-^hire  and  Perthshire, 
in  expectation  of  the  descent,  till  the  news  reached  them  that  Sir  Geoqee  Byng 
bad  driven  tlie  French  fleet  off  the  coa.«t,  Kier  and  the  ringleaders  of  this  levy 
were  al\erwards  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Tolboolh  They  were  indicted 
It  Edinburgh,  on  the  2bth  of  the  following  November,  "on  the  chojrges  of  hav- 
ing convocatcd  them.selves,  and  appeared  in  arms  to  levy  wai  against  ho 
majesty,  at  the  time  when  an  invasion  of  Scotland  was  threatened ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  offence,  they  had  also  publicly  drunk  the  good  health  of  ^theit 
master,' as  they  called  him,  who  could  be  no  other  than  the  Pretender." 

The  laird  of  Kier  defended  himself  and  his  friends,  with  great  courage  and 
ability.  He  t^aid  "  that  the  gentlemen  and  himself  were  friends  and  kinsmen, 
BMil  had  met  peaceably  to  enjoy  their  own  diversions  ;  that  they  had  neither 
hired  nor  paid  men  for  seditious  purposes;  ind  as  for  drinking  to  their  master*! 
good  health,  lie  dotied  them  to  make  that  out  to  be  an  act  of  high  treason;  Hrst, 
because  there  was  no  law  against  drinking  any  person's  good  health;  ant] 
Bcjoiidiy,  no  name  ha<l  been  mentioned  ;  therefore,  that  the  Pretend  »r  was  meiuil 
muld  only  be  a  conjecture." — State  Trials,  vol.  vi.  Thoy  were  unanlmoiMlf 
•equilted  by  the  jury. 
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t  ^eat  fault;  but  ihese  last  afHiirs  have  scarcely  left  me  time  for  my 
prayers;  and  although  during  the  octave  of  the  holy  sacrament,  I  have 
tried  to  go  oflener  to  church,  God  knows  with  what  distraction  of  mind  ! 
I  have  missed  the  first  procession  and  the  journey  to  Versailles.  I  shall 
go  to  Marli,  to-morrow.  I  was,  on  Friday,  at  the  review ;  my  son  waa 
there,  and  many  of  the  English,  who  were,  as  it  was  said,  well  pleased 
with  him.  My  God,  what  a  world  this  is,  and  who  can  understand  it: 
for  my  part,  the  more  I  know  of  it,  the  less  I  comprehend  it ;  unhappy 
are  they  who  have  much  to  do  with  it!  My  son  had  arrived  before  me 
on  ray  return  from  Chaillot."'  This  appears  to  have  been  the  reason 
•he  had  missed  seeing  him,  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  show  himself 
at  the  review,  where  it  should  seem  he  had  been  very  well  received, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  late  expedition,  in  which  he  had  been 
evidently  the  vietim  of  state  policy,  as  absurd  as  it  tl^as  incomprehen- 
sible. 

The  queen  concludes  her  letter  in  these  words :  "  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  here  nearly  two  hours  yesterday.  Lady  Bulkeley  mak^  me 
pity  her,  although  she  does  not  know  the  unhappy  manner  of  her  hus- 
band^s  death."  This  sentence  implies  some  tragedy  connected  with  tlie 
fate  of  the  gallant  colonel  Bulkeley,  which  the  queen  had  learned,  but 
had  oot  courage  to  communicate  to  her  faithful  attendant,  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley.* 

Several  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  British  emigration  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  '^Salisbury;"  among  the  rest  the  two  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  lord  Clermont,  and  Mr.  Middlelon,  and  the  old  attached  ser- 
vant of  king  James,  lord  Griffin.  Mary  Beatrice  was  greatly  afflicted 
when  she  learned  that  they  were  all  commiiied  close  prisoners  to  the 
Tower,  to  take  their  trials  for  high  treason.  She  wrote,  with  her  own 
hand,  an  earnest  letter  to  the  French  minister,  Chamillard,  begging  him 
to  claim  them  as  officers  in  the  service  of  his  royal  master,  and  exerted 
her  influence  in  every  possible  way  for  their  preservation.'  Simulta- 
neously with  these  events,  queen  Anne's  cabinet  proceeded  to  set  a 
price  on  her  brother's  head.*  Anne,  herself,  who  had  hitherto  styled 
him  *'  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,"  now  gave  him  a  new  name,  in  hei 
address  to  parliament,  calling  him,  for  the  first  time,"  the  Pretender"— 
a  cunningly-devised  sobriquet,  which,  perhaps,  did  more  to  exclude  hioi 
from  the  throne  than  even  his  unpopular  religion.  The  young  prince 
lerved  in  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Countries  the  same  spring,  as  a 
volunteer,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  the  chevalier  de  Si. George;  for, 
being  destitute  of  the  means  of  providing  a  camp  equipage,  and  maintain- 
ing the  state  consistent  with  royalty,  he  claimed  no  higher  distinction 
than  the  companionship  of  the  national  order,  with  which  he  had  been 
invested  in  his  fourth  year  by  the  late  sovereign,  his  father.  He  con- 
ducted himself  during  the  campaign  so  as  to  win  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  his  comrades,  and  especially  of  his  commander,  the  duke  dc 
Vendome.* 


'  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Archive  i  au  Royaume  de  Prance 
*  Ibid.  *  Stuart  Papers  *  Buri  eL  *  St.  Siniuu 
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While  her  son  was  in  the  army,  Mary  Beatrice  was,  of  course^  dee]4y 
interested  in  all  the  military  operations,  of  which  he  sent  her  a  regulai 
account.  In  one  of  her  letters  to'  a  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  she 
says : — 

*•  We  have  been  in  expectation  of  great  news  for  several  days  past.  I  will 
tell  you  in  confidence,  thai  they  have  missed  in  Flanders  the  opportunity  of  a 
grand  stroke,  and  I  fear  that  a  similar  one  will  not  present  itself  any  more  thif 
campaign.  God  must' be  praised  for  all,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  be  satisfied  w^itb 
all  xhiit  happens.     »»»••• 

**I  have  just  learned  that  the  thunder  has  fallen  this  night  on  the  abbey  of 
Poiinsy,  and  burned  part  of  tlie  monastery,  anrl,  what  is  worse,  three  or  four  of 
die  religieuses.  I  have  sent  to  the  abbess  to  make  inquiries ;  in  truth,  it  makei 
'ne  tremble."  * 

Well  indeed  it  might,  since  the  scene  where  this  awful  tragedy  had 
occurred  was  only  six  miles  from  St.  Germains,  in  th'e  valley  below, 
much  less  likely  to  have  attracted  the  lightning,  than  the  lofiily-seated 
royal  chateau,  where  the  widowed  consort  and  orphan  daughter  of 
James  II.  were  domiciled. 

Fn  another  letter  of  the  same  period,  dated  at  St.  Germains,  the  23d  of 
June,  Mary  Beatrice  says — 

*'  My  chevalier  is  in  perfect  health,  thank  God  I  and  I  am  better  than  I  have 
been  for  a  long  time.     •••»»» 

*'  We  have  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  the  two  Middletons,  and  of 
the  other  Iri.«h  prisoner^" ;  but  for  my  lord  GrilRn,  they  have  condemned  him  to 
die  on  the  27th  of  this  month,  which  canses  me  great  pain.  I  recommend  hiia 
to  your  prayers  and  to  those  of  our  dear  sisters."* 

The  chevalier  St.  George  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  present  with  his 
French  cousins  Burgundy  and  Berry,  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  a 
witness  of  the  superior  military  genius  of  his  secret  correspondent,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  His  more  fortunate  rival,  the  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover,  afterwards  George  II.,  distintruished  himself  on  the  winning 
side.  The  chevalier  caught  the  malignant  intermittent  fever  of  the 
country  at  Mons,  and  returned,  greatly  enfeebled,  for  change  o{  air  lo 
St.  Germains,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  ft  was  a  wet,  co  d 
autumn,  severe  winter,  ami  ungeniai  spring;  the  queen  was  ill,  anxious, 
and  unhappy,  on  account  of  her  son,  for  the  intermittent  hung  upor 
him  for  many  months ;  yet  he  was  firm  in  his  determination  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  another  campaign.  On  the  1 1th  of  April,  1709,  Mary 
Beatrice  writes  to  the  abbess  of  Chailiot  to  excuse  herself  from  passing 
the  holy  week  with  her  friends  there,  the  physicians  having  forbidden 
her  to  change  her  abode  that  month,  unless  the  weather  altered  very 
much  for  the  better ;  she  adds — 

"  If  tin*  war  continues,  as  is  supposed,  the  king  my  son  will  be  very  shortly 
on  tlio  point  of  leaving  me  for  the  army;  it  is  not  right,  therefore,  that  I  should 
■juit  liiin,  more  especially  as  he  is  not  yet  wholly  recovered  from  his  fev«»r,  foi 
be  had  a  little  touch  of  it  again  yeAteniay,  though  he  perseveres  in  taking  the 

'  Autograph  Letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  cl« 
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bark  flvi)  times  a  day.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  us  ilmt,  the  will  of  Grod  d^ 
nlares  a^^ainst  my  journey  to  Chaiiiot  for  this  time,  but  when  my  son  is  gone,  I 
hope  that  Grod  will  permit  me  to  come  and  remain  among  you  for  a  long^  time; 
meanwhile  I  shall  often  be  there  in  spirit,  and  I  doubt  not  but  my  dear  mother 
and  our  beloved  sisters  will  remember  me  also  when  before  God,  to  the  end 
diat  I  may  obtain  from  him  the  graces  and  the  assistance  that  be  needful  for 
the  work  of  my  salvation,  in  that  place  and  state  where  he  wills  me  to  be, 
which  I  ought  always  to  believe,  and  consider  the  best  for  me  "  ' 

The  late  defeat  at  Oudenarde,  the  loss  of  Lisle,  the  distress  caused  by 
llie  visitation  of  a  famine,  and  above  all,  the  deBciency  in  the  revenues 
of  that  kingdom,  rendered  Liouis  XIV.  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
listen  to  overtures  of  peace.^  Instead  of  the  armies  taking  the  field, 
plenipotentiaries  were  despatched  to  meet  the  victorious  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  at  the  Hague,  to  settle  preliminaries  for  an  amicable  treaty. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  well  aware  that  no  peace  would  or  could  be  con- 
cluded, unless  Louis  XIV.  withdrew  his  protection  fioni  her  son.  The 
prince  was  eager  to  prevent  the  mortification  of  a  dismissal  from  the 
French  dominions,  by  trying  his  fortunes  in  Scotland.®  He  had  received 
fresh  invitations,  and  assurances  of  support  from  the  highland  chiefs ; 
the  representations  of  his  secret  agents,  as  to  his  prospects,  were  en- 
couraging enough  to  induce  him  to  declare  that  he  would  come,  if  he 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  performing  the  voyage  in  a  hired  vessel 
When  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV.  and  implored  hfs  aid, 
that  monarch  told  him  plainly,  ^^  that  situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  defend  his  own  dominions,  without  thinking  of  any- 
thing so  chimerical  as  invading  those  of  the  victorious  queen  of  Great 
Britain."  The  ardour  of  the  youthful  adventurer  was  moreover  checked 
by  a  significant  hint,  that  if  he  attempted  to  embroil  his  present  protector 
farther  with  queen  Anne,  by  stealing  over  to  Scotland  and  exciting  an 
inburrection  there,  his  royal  mother  would  instantly  be  deprived  of  her 
present  shelter,  and  her  pension,  which  formed  the  sole  provision  for  the 
support  of  herself,  her  daughter,  and  the  faithful  followers  who  had 
sacrificed  everything  to  their  adherence  to  the  ruined  cause  of  the  horse 
of  Stuart,  would  be  stopped. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  Torcy  mentioned  tlie  son  of  James 
IL  to  Marlborough,  the  latter  evinced  a  warmth  of  feeling  towards  the 
exiled  prince,  scarcely  consistent  with  his  professions  to  the  electoral 
house  of  Hanover.  He  called  him  "  the  prince  of  Wales,"  and  expressed 
an  ardent  desire  of  serving  him,  and  that  a  suitable  income  should  be 
secured  to  him.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  Mary  Beatrice^ 
he  recommended  Torcy  to  renew  the  demand  of  her  dower.  "  Insist 
strenuously  on  that  article  to  the  viscount  Townshend,"  said  he;  "  that 
Lord  is  a  sort  of  an  inspector  over  my  conduct.  He  is  an  honest  man, 
but  a  whig.  I  must  speak  like  an  obsti»ale  Englishman  in  his  presence."  * 
Marlborough  was  still  more  explicit  in  his  conferences  with  his  nephevi 

•Autograph  Letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  ir<  the  Archives  au  Royaume  di 
France. 
•Macpherson.     Torcy 's  Memoirs.  •  Macpherson. 

*  Memoirs  de  Torcy.     Macpherson '•  Stuart  Papers.     Conti nuator  of  Mackintosh 
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Berwick,  who,  being  the  illegitimate  brother  of  the  prince,  formed  a 
eurious  link  of  connexion  between  the  great  captain  of  the  age  and  ihf 
rejected  heir  of  England.  Undoubtedly  Marlborough  gave  wise  counseU 
when  he  bade  the  duke  of  Berwick  entreat  the  prince  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  political  thraldom  of  France  by  oflering  to  disembarrass 
Louis  XIV.  of  his  presence,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  He  clearly  demonstrated  that  do  good  could  ever  result  from  a 
connexion  so  offensive  to  the  national  pride  of  England ;  for  the  people 
over  whom  he  desired  to  rule,  would  never  submit  to  the  imposition  of 
a  sovereign  from  France.  *'  He  hoped,"  he  said,  "  by  extricating  the 
prince  in  the  first  place  from  the  influence  of  France,  and  by  prudent 
arrangement,  to  see  all  parties  uniting  to  recognise  him  as  the  succeftsor 
to  his  sister's  throne." '  Neither  the  prince  nor  Berwick  felt  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Marlborough,  to  take  his  advice.  Men 
can  only  judge  of  intentions  by  past  deeds,  they  called  to  mind  his 
treachery  to  their  royal  father,  and  suspected,  that  the  zeal  with  which 
he  urged  pressing  for  the  payment  of  the  queen-mother's  dower  was  for 
the  purpose  of  beguiling  the  prince  into  bartering  his  pretensions  to  a 
diadem  for  a  pension,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  him  of  the  support 
of  his  only  friend  and  protector,  Louis  XIV. 

The  pacific  negotiations  at  the  Hague  proving  unavailing,  the  con- 
ferenfies  were  broken  up,  and  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  chevalier 
having  recovered  his  health,  set  out  for  the  French  head-quarters,  leaving 
his  royal  mother  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  difficulties  which  neither 
wisdom  could  foresee  nor  prudence  prevent.*  All  hope  of  receiving  hei 
income  as  queen-dowager  of  England,  was  of  course  suspended,  and  the 
pittance  she  received  from  the  French  government  was  now  unpunc- 
lually  paid,  and  subjected  to  curtailment,  on  various  pretences.  The 
first  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  French  exchequer,  to  ex- 
tort a  per  centage  from  her  treasurer,  Mr.  Dicconson,  for  paying  her 
pension  in  ready  money,  was  resisted  by  Mary  Beatrice  with  some  spirit, 
as  an  imposition  and  abuse  of  office,  *^  which,"  she  said,  "she  was  sure 
would  be  displeasing  to  the  king  of  France."  They  kept  her  then  in 
arrear,  and  offered  to  pay  in  bills,  on  which  she  was  compelled  to  pay 
as  much  for  discount  as  the  official  thieves  had  demanded  of  her  in  the 
first  instance.^  She  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  madame  de  Maintenoc, 
but  that  lady,  who  had  herself  been  an  underling  at  court,  and  accus* 
tomed  to  perquisites  and  privileges,  made  light  of  it,  and  advised  her 
majesty  not  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  financial  corps  by  complaining  to 
the  king,  who  was  greatly  inconvenienced  himself  by  the  deficiency  in 
his  revenue.  Bitterly  did  the  royal  dependant  feel  the  humiliations  aud 
privations  to  which  the  wrongs  of  fortune  had  subjected  her  and  her 
children,  and  vainly  did  she  endeavour,  by  increasing  self-denial  and  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  her  persolial  expenditure,  to  spare  more  for  tht 
destitute  families  who  had  abandoned  houses  and  broad  lands  in  Eng* 
land,  for  her  husband's  sake. 

•     ■»       — ^^^^M^»^M^M^^^^^i— ^i^— ^^—  MB  Ml        I        1^— ^»^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^— ^M^M^^^^^W^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^— ^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^.i^^^-^^^^— M^^— ^M^^H^^^M^^^^^ 
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Mackintosh  8  Reigm  of  Queen  Anne. 

*  Memorial  ol'  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,         *Ibiu 
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The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  fallen  qu  'in  were  embittered,  about 
line  period,  by  a  mortification  from  a  quarter  where  she  least  expected 
it.  When  at  Chaillol,  her  daughter  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  cham- 
ber that  opened  into  her  own,  an  arrangement  which  their  near  relation- 
ship and  tender  aflection  rendered  agreeable  to  both ;  but  the  queen  being 
deeply  in  arrears  to  the  convent,  for  the  rent  of  the  suite  of  rooms  she 
occupied,  the  abbess  feeling  more  disposed  to  consider  the  benefit  of  the 
community  than  the  comfort  of  their  royal  friends,  hinted,  ^^  that  having 
a  tenant  for  the  apartment  adjoining  her  majesty's  bed-room,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  remove  her  royal  highness,  the  princess  of  England,  to 
an  upper  story.''  Mary  Beatrice  did  not  attempt  to  dissemble  the  fact 
that  the  change  would  be  both  unpleasant  and  inconvenient  to  her,  and 
was  greatly  hurt,  a  few  months  later,  on  finding  that  the  room  was 
actually  let  to  raadame  de  L^Orge,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  her  daughter, 
and  that  they  had  made  sundry  alterations,  furnished,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  it.  When,  however,  those  ladies  learned  from  a  letter  written 
by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  to  the  abbess,  how  greatly  the  queen  and  prin- 
cess would  be  inconvenienced  by  their  occupation  of  this  apartment, 
they  said  ^^  her  majesty  should  be  welcome  to  the  use  of  it  wheu  she 
came  to  Chaillot  with  the  princess."  '  • 

The  high  spirit  of  Mary  Beatrice  revolted  at  this  proposal,  yet  she 
wrote,  with  great  mildness  and  temper,  to  the  abbess  on  the  subject : 

"After  having  desired  lady  Bulkeley  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  touch- 
ing the  chamber  where  my  daughter  lodges  at  Chaillot,  I  have  remembered  me, 
that  when  last  year  you  proposed  to  me  to  change  my  daughter  s  apartment  and 
to  put  her  higher,  1  found  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  it,  as  my 
ladies  would  have  much  trouble  to  accommodate  themselves  in  places  which 
are  now  occupied  by  their  waiting-maids,  especially  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
that  my  daughter  herself  would  not  be  so  well  above,  nor  would  it  be  so  con- 
venient for  me,  as  at  present  I  have  no  other  chamber  below,  besides  that  in 
which  she  lodges.  However,  if  you,  my  dear  mother,  or  madame  and  mar"  2»rioi- 
selie  de  L'Orge,  have  any  trouble  about  taking  thi:>  apartment,  I  pray  you  "^l 
me  80  plainly,  with  your  usual  sincerity,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  mak(>  b^...e 
other  arrangement,  at  least  if  it  be  in  our  power.  Yor.  can,  if  you  please,  con 
dull  my  dear  sisters  Catharine  Angclique,  and  M.  Gabrielle,  ^bout  it,  and  thej 
take  your  resolution,  and  send  me  word,  for  in  case  my  daughto!  can  continue 
where  she  is,  I  should  wish  them  to  take  away  the  furniture  of  mac  ime  and 
mademoiseUe  de  L'Orge,  and  I  would  send  mine.  I  also  beg  you  to  have  the 
window  put  to  rights,  and  the  other  things  that  are  required  in  the  little  lodging, 
and  send  me  tlie  bill  of  what  they  come  to.  as  ^hat  is  only  just.  I  cannot  accept 
the  offer,  madame  de  L'Orge  makes  me  of  the  loan  of  her  chamber ;  I  say  thla, 
in  case  she  wishes  to  take  it  away  from  me."  • 

The  apartment  was,  of  course,  relinquished  by  the  intruding  tenant; 
it  was,  indeed,  the  dressing-room  to  her  majesty^s  chamber,  which  no 
stranger  could  with  any  propriety  have  wished  to  occupy,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  deprive  her  of  it,  served  very  painfully  to  remind  the  royal 
exiles  of  their  adverse  fortunes.     The  princess  Louisa  felt  every  slight 


•  ]&1emonals  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Mo<lena,  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
Inedited  Letters  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise.     Chailiol 
''Vllc9tion.     This  letter  is  only  dated  May  1st. 
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ilmt  was  offered*  to  her  mother,  or  brother,  far  more  keenly  thaii  they 
did  ;  sometimes  she  said,  ^^  We  are  reduce<i  to  such  pitiable  straits,  and 
live  in  so  humble  a  way  that  even  if  it  were  the  will  of  Heaven  to  restore 
lis  to  our  natural  rank,  we  should  not  know  how  to  play  our  parts  with 
becoming  dignity." 

The  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Malplaquet,  on  the  11  th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1709,  increased  the  general  gloom  which  pervaded  all  ranks  in  that 
nation,  while  it  rendered  the  position  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains  more 
painful  and  precarious.  Yet  the  desolate  heart  of  Mary  Beatrice  swelled 
with  maternal  pride  in  the  midst  of  her  solicitude,  for  her  son  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  brilliant  personal  action  in  that  fiercely  contested 
fight,  which  had  nearly  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  After  mareschal 
Viilars  was  carried  dangerously  wounded  out  of  the  field,  Boufiers  sus- 
tained the  conflict,  and  when' the  cavalry  of  the  allies  broke  into  his 
lines,  he  ordered  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  to  advance  at  the  head  of 
1200  of  tlie  horse  guards.  The  princely  volunteer  performed  this  duty 
so  gallantly,  that  in  one  desperate  charge  the  German  horse  were  broken 
and  repulsed,  and  nothing  but  the  steady  valour  of  the  English  troops, 
and  the  consummate  skill  of  their  commanders,  prevented  the  rout  from 
becoming  general.'  The  rejected  claimant  of  the  British  crown  did  not 
disgrace  his  lineage  on  that  occasion,  though  unhappily  serving  beneath 
the  banner  ofiUeJlcur  de  lys^  and  opposed  to  his  own  countrymen.  He 
charged  twelve  tintes  at  the  head  of  the  household  troops  of  France,  and 
though  wounded  in  xhe  right  arm  by  a  sabre  cut,  he  kept  the  ground 
manfully  under  a  continuous  fire  of  six  hours  from  the  British  infantry.' 
Bouflers,  in  his  despatch  to  his  own  sovereign,  detailing  the  loss  of  the 
battle,  renders  the  following  brief  testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  the  royal 
volunteer.  '^The  chevalier  de  St.  George  behaved  himself  during  the 
whole  action  with  the  utmost  valour  and  vivacity."  The  queen,  who 
had  been  residing  for  many  weeks  in  complete  retirement  with  her  daugh- 
ter at  Chaillot,  came  to  welcome  her  son  on  his  return  to  St.  Germains, 
where  they  kept  their  united  court,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  that  winter. 

The  following  melancholy  letter  without  dale,  was  probably  written 
by  Mary  Beatrice  towards  the  spring,  when  depressed  by  sickness  and 
care,  and  harassed  with  business  which,  as  she  pathetically  observes, 
was  never  of  an  agreeable  kind  : 

"  At  last  I  find  a  moment  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  to  a!«k  tiding! 
of  ynur  liealth.  for  wliicVi  I  am  in  pain,  for  M.  Gaillar  told  me  tbat  it  was  not 
too  good.  Be  careful  of  it,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  dear  mother,  for  f  have 
need  of  you,  as  you  know.  Alas,  there  are  none  left  to  me  now  but  you  anti 
faiher  Ruga  on  earth,  in  whom  I  can  have  an  entire  confidence. 

'*I  have  read  the  homily  on  Proviilence,  which  is  consolatory.  I  cannot  say, 
however,  that  I  have  found  consolation  in  that  or  anything  else.  God  is  th« 
master,  and  his  holy  will  ho  done.  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  sleep  badly  since  I  quit 
ted  you,  and  I  am  worse  afYer  the  bath,  which  1  cannot  understand ;  but  I  bav* 
omitted  it  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  take  the  powders  and  tlie  waters  i/  9t 
Remi. 

*Mac]therson.     Jesse.      Liddiard's  Life  of  the  drko  of  Marlborough.     Iim 
oaiches  of  mareschal  Bouflers. 
■Ibid. 
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•^  Tlie  king  m)  «on  has  had  a  cold,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  increase;  ne  do#H 
not  keop  his  room.  My  daughter  bathes  twice  a  week.  She  is,  however,  very 
well ;  it  has  refreshed  her.  I  cannot  tell  you  more  for  want  of  time,  save  to 
charge  you  with  my  regards.'*  * 

After  various  kind  messages  to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  she  mentioDS, 
with  ^reat  concern,  the  sudden  illness  which  had  seized  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  vahied  members  of  her  household : 

^  Mr.  Strickland  has  been  attacked  with  paralysis;  he  has  great  trouble  to 
speak.  His  wife  is  in  despair.  They  will  send  him  to  Bourbon.  I  am  grieved 
about  it,  and  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  him.  for  he  if  an  ancient  servant,  and 
very  atrectionate.     I  recommend  him  to  your  prayers.'' 

Endorsed,  "To  tho  mother  Priolo."* 

Reminiscences  of  her  former  greatness  must  have  been  associated  ia 
the  mind  of  the  fallen  queen  wiih  her  recollection  of  the  services  of  the 
faithful  adiierent  whose  illness  she  mentions  with  such  compassionate 
feeling  and  regret.  Robert  Strickland  was  her  >ice-chambertain ;  he 
wail  appointed  to  that  office  on  the  accession  of  the  late  king  her  hus* 
band  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  had  walked  at  the  head  of 
her  procession  at  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  her  coronation.^  What 
melancholy  reverses  had  since  then  clouded  the  horizon  of  her  who 
was  the  leading  star  of  that  glorious  pageant  J 

Alas,  for  the  instability  of  human  pomp  and  power,  and  worse,  far 
worse,  the  deceitfulness  of  fair-day  friends !  Of  all  the  courtly  train 
who  had  contended  for  the  honour  of  performing  services  for  their 
young  and  beautiful  qtieen  that  day — the  gay  and  gallant  Dorset,  the 
magnificent  Devonshire,  the  specious  Halifax,  the  astute  Manchester, 
and  the  enamoured  Godolphin,  ih^  bearers  of  her  regalia ! — who  of  all 
these  had  been  willing  to  follow  her  in  exile  and  in  sorrow  ?  Were  not 
those  men  the  first  to  betray  their  too  confiding  sovereign,  and  to  trans- 
fer their  worthless  homage  to  the  adversary  ?  Well  might  the  luckless 
queen  prize  the  manly  and  true-hearted  northern  squire,  who  had  ad- 
hered to  her  fallen  fortunes  with  unswerving  loyalty,  and  having  served 
her  as  reverently  in  her  poverty  and  aflliclion,  as  when  he  wailed  upon 
her  in  the  regal  palace  of  Whitehall,  was  now  dying  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  far  from  his  home — who  can  wonder  at  her  lamenting  tl  e 
loss  of  such  a  servant  ? 

Another  of  the  queen's  letters,  apparently  written  in  the  spring  of 
1710,  when  her  beloved  friend,  Frangoise  Angelique,  and  several  of  the 
^  sisters  of  Chaillot  were  dangerously  ill  of  an  inft'clious  fever,  is,  in 
reply  to  a  request  from  the  abbess  that  slie  would  defer  her  visit  to  the 
convent,  for  fear  of  exposing  herself  to  the  contagion,  and  bespeaks  a 
generous  warmth  of  feeling  and  freedom  from  all  selfish  fears,  oiily  to 
be  found  in  persons  of  piety  and  moral  worth.  It  is  altogether  a  uniquf 
royal  letter,  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  of  being  amused  as  well  as  in 
terested : — 

**  St.  Germains,  the  I4th  of  May 
"Yonr  mat  letter,  my  dear  mother,  has  caused   me  grreat  pain,  by  the  sad  uc 
piiunt  that  you  give  me  of  the  state  of  several  of  our  dear  sifters,  but  alx)ve  ali 

'  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Bentrice  in  the  Archives  au  Royanme  de  FraiMK* 
*  Ibid.  *  Sandlbrd's  book  of  the  Coronauoa  of  James  II. 
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ihat  of  iny  dear  mother  Priolo,  of  which  I  could  much  wish  to  infcrm  m)*e€lf: 
and  if  I  had  not  intended  to  go  to  Chaillot  for  the  rogation,  I  sliouki  have  be^n 
there  yegtcrdny  or  to-day^  expressly  for  that  purpose.  1  Bhould  be  glad  also  M 
see  my  poor  little  portress;  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason,  among  all  you  have 
mentioned,  why  I  should  not  come.  You  know  that  I  have  no  fear  but  of  colds, 
and  1  cannot  perceive  any  cau^e  to  apprehend  infection  with  you.  S3,  tbeii| 
with  your  permisi>ion,  my  dear  mother,  I  shall  reckon  to  be  witii  you  on  Mon- 
day evening  a1x)ut  seven  o'clock,  and  I  intreat  you  to  send  me  tidings  of  our  in- 
valids this  evening. 

"The  drow.-incss  of  my  sister  F.  A.  [Francoise  Angelique]  does  not  please 
me.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made  her  leave  oif  the  viper  brotfi,  which  is  too 
heating  for  her. 

*'■  I  hope  the  sickness  of  my  sister  Louise  Henriette  will  not  be  unto  death*  I 
>ave  prayed  much  for  you  all. 

"As  for  your  temporal  business,  I  saw  M.  de  M.  [Maintenon]  this  day  week, 
and  she  sai<l  nothing  to  me  about  it,  nor  has  she  written  of  it  since.  I  fear  this 
is  not  a  good  .«ign.  I  send  her  letter.  I  know  not  whether  you  have  read 
those  of  M.  d  Autun  to  me,  which  you  might  have  done,  as  they  had  only  a 
fiying  seal.  If  you  have,  you  will  be  convinced  that  our  good  mother  of  Ai^ 
nessey  has  engaged  me  very  unluckily  in  the  affair  of  that  priest  whom  she 
called  a  ^^ainr,  and  who,  it  appears,  was  very  far  from  meriting  tliat  name.  I 
have  made  my  excuses  to  M.  d'Autun,  and  will  write  to  him  between  this  and 
Monday. 

**  We  are  all  well  here,  thank  God ! — I  could  wish  to  find  all  well,  or  at  least 
better,  with  you.  My  daughter  must  not  come,  but  for  me  there  is  nothing  to 
fear. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  am  yours  with  all  my  heart;  and  I  embrace  my 
dear  mother  Priolo.*'* 

On  the  1 6th  of  May,  her  son,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  left  her  to 
serve  his  third  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  marshal  Villars, 
with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  The  duke  of  Berwick 
was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  French  army,  and  was  the  medium 
of  a  close  political  correspondence  between  his  uncle  Marlborough  and 
Mary  Beatrice.  The  victorious  general  of  the  British  army  was  in  dis- 
grace with  his  sovereign,  queen  Anne ;  his  son-in-law,  Sunderland,  had 
lost  his  place  in  her  cabinet;  his  colleague,  Godolphin,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  resign,^  and  nothing  but  the  influence  of  the  allies  kept  him- 
self in  his  command  of  the  forces.  While  the  hostile  armies  were  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Scarpe,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  political 
coquetry  going  on  between  some  of  the  English  ofHcers  of  Marlbo- 
rough^s  stuff  and  the  personal  retinue  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  who, 
Rt  the  request  of  the  former,  showed  himself  on  horseback,  on  the  op« 
posite  side  of  the  narrow  stream,  to  a  party  who  had  expressed  an  ardeal  ^ 

*  Autogra[)h  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  IL  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  th« 
Archives  au  Royauine  de  France. 

•One  of  Godolphin's  letters  to  the  exiled  queen  or  her  minister,  ha<l,  fiom 
time  previously,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  great  enemy,  lord  Wharton,  wIm 
had  used  the  power  it  gave  him  to  obtain  many  things  very  much  opposed  Hi 
the  interest  of  that  party.  As  a  measure  of  selfpreservar'-»n,  Godolphin  and 
Ma'Iborough  had  obtained  from  Queen  Anne  the  publicalion  of  a  gencml  psr 
don.  in  whiih  aii  indemnity  for  all  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  treaaoo 
able  corr«*spond(M)ce  with  the  court  of  Su  Germains,  was  particularly  epeciAcd 
>ia<.i)herson  s  Journals  of  the  Lords.     Dartmouth's  Notes  on  BurnAr 
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i1e»irc  to  see  him.  Medals,  bearing  the  impression  of  his  bu«t  and  su- 
perscri{)tion,  were  eagerly  accepted  by  many  of  those,  who,  though  thev 
had  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  could  not  refrain  from  regarding  the 
rejected  representative  of  their  ancient  sovereigns  with  feelings  incon- 
sistent with  their  duty  to  the  constitutional  sovereign.  Marl  boroughs 
master  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  the  recipient  of  several  of  lhe/»e 
medals,  which  Charles  Booth*,  one  of  the  chevalier's  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber, had  the  boldness  to  send  by  the  trumpet.  Medals  were  also 
addressed  to  several  of  the  general  officers,  each  being  enclosed  in  a 
paper,  on  which  was  written  :  ^^  The  medal  is  good ;  for  it  bore  six 
hours'  fire;  you  know  it  was  hot, for  yourselves  blew  the  coals."  This 
observation  was  in  allusion  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  exiled  prince 
at  Malplaquet,  which  was  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  following 
postscript:  ^^You  know  it  was  well  tried  on  the  lith  of  September, 
1709."' 

Marlborough  winked  at  all  these  petty  treasons,  apparently  not  dis- 
pleased at  seeing  the  son  of  his  old  master  making  the  most  of  his 
proximity  to  the  British  army.  Mary  Beatrice,  in  reply  to  a  communi- 
cation which  Marlborough  made  to  her  through  his  nephew,  Berwick, 
confiding  to  her  his  intention  of  resigning  his  places  under  queen  Anne, 
wrote  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  him,  which  marshal  Villars  himself 
enclosed  in  one  of  his  own  military  notes  to  the  British  commander, 
written,  in  all  probability,  merely  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  sending  a 
trumpet  to  the  hostile  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  it  to  his 
double-dealing  grace,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  under  the  name  of 
Gurney,  one  o(  the  numerous  aliases  by  whicn  he  is  designated  in  the 
Jacobite  correspondence.  Her  majesty  speaks  of  her  son  also  by  the 
sobriquet  of  Mr.  Mathews;  she  informs  Marlborough,  that  what  he 
wrote  to  his  nephew  on  the  I3ih  of  the  las4  month,  June,  1710,  was  of 
such  great  importance  to  her  son,  as  well  as  to  himself,  that  she  thinks 
herself  obliged  to  answer  it  with  her  own  hand,  and  then  continues  in 
tliese  words : 

**I  shall  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  T  was  glad  to  find  you  still  con- 
tinue in  your  good  rcboiuiiuns  towardi*  Mr.  Matthews  [her  son],  I  was  surprised 
on  the  other  hand,  to  see  you  had  a  design  of  quitting  everything  as  soon  as  the 
p«ice  was  concluded;  for  I  find  that  to  be  the  only  means  of  rendering  you 
useless  to  your  friends,  and  your  retreat  may  prove  dangerous  to  fourself.  You 
■re  too  largo  a  mark,  and  too  much  exposed  for  malice  to  miss;  and  your  ene- 
mies will  never  believe  themselves  in  safety  till  they  have  ruined  you."* 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in  the  pointed  manner  in  which  the 
widow  of  James  II.  endeavours  to  persuade  her  correspondent,  that  not 
only  his  revenge,  but  his  self-interest,  ought  to  bind  him  to  the  cause 
of  her  son.  She  lets  him  see  plainly,  that  she  understands  his  game  i« 
%  difficult  one.  No  barrister  could  have  argued  the  case  willi  ^reatc'! 
ingimuity  than  she  does  in  her  quiet  lady-like  logic.     She  says  :— 


'  Stuart  Papers  in  Marpherson. 

*  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Macpheraon^t  traa 
•orip*«  from  Nairne's  Stuart  Papers. 
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"  But  as  you  are  lost  if  you  quit  your  employmenta,  I  see  likewi:$e,  on  th< 
other  hand,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  keep  yourself  in  office  as  things  are 
now  situated,  so  that  your  interest  itself  now  declares  for  your  honour.  You  can 
not  be  in  safety  without  discharging  your  duty,  and  the  time  is  precious  to  yo: 
AS  well  as  to  u;^." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  royal  writer  replies,  with  eqtial  dignity  and 
diplomacy,  to  some  clause  in  Marlborough's  letter  relating  to  Mrs, 
Masham,  the  successful  rival  who  had  supplanted  his  duchess  in  hii 
•overeign's  regard : 

"The  advice  you  give  us  in  sending  us  to  the  new  favourite  is  very  obligiugj 
but  what  can  we  hope  from  a  strati^er,  who  has  no  obligation  to  us?  Whcreaj 
we  have  all  the  reasons  in  the  world  to  depend  upon  you,  since  we  have  now 
but  the  same  inieresi  to  manage,  and  you  have  the  power  to  put  Mr.  Matthews 
[her  son]  in  a  condition  to  protect  you.  Lay  aside,  then,  I  beseech  you,  your 
r»*'Olution  of  retiring.  Take  courage,  and,  without  losing  more  time,  send  as  a 
f»<Tson  in  whom  you  can  have  an  entire  confidence;  or  if  you  have  not  such  a 
man  with  you,  allow  us  to  send  you  one  whom  we  may  trust,  in  order  to  conceit 
matters  for  our  common  interest,  which  can  iiever  be  properly  done  by  letters. 
We  shall  know  by  your  speedy  and  positive  answer  to  this  letter  what  judgmem 
we  can  form  of  our  atfairs."* 

Matters  hung  on  a  perilous  balance  for  the  protestant  succession  when 
a  correspondence,  of  which  this  letter  is  a  sample,  was  going  on  between 
the  moilier  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  and  the  commander  of  the 
British  army,  of  which  the  said  chevalier  himself  was  within  a  morning's 
ride.  Perhaps  if  llie  duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  her  vindictive  pas- 
sions and  governing  energies,  had  been  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  the 
game  that  wns  played  by  Marlborough  in  1688,  at  Salisbury,  might 
have  been  counteracted  by  a  more  astounding  change  of  colours  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Scarpe,  in  1710.  Ninety  thousand  a  year  was,  however, 
too  much  to  be  hazarded  by  a  man  whose  great  object  in  life  was  to 
acquire  wealth,  and  having  acquired,  to  keep  it.  He  took  the  wiser  part, 
that  of  trimming,  in  readiness  to  sail  with  any  wind  that  might  spring  upi 
but  waited  to  see  in  which  direction  the  tide  of  fortune  would  How.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  withal,  that  Mary  Beatrice  neither  makes  professions 
in  her  letter,  nor  holds  out  any  prospect  of  reward.  "  I  must  not  finish 
my  letter,"  she  says,  in  conclusion,  "without  thanking. you  for  pro- 
mising to  assist  me  in  my  suit  at  the  treaty  of  peace,"  meaning  the  pay- 
ment of  her  jointure  and  arrears,  for  which  Marlborough  had  always 
been  an  advocate  under  the  rose,  for  he  took  good  care  not  to  commb 
himself  by  a  public  avowal  of  his  sentiments  on  that  head.  "My  cause,' 
continues  the  royal  widow,  meekly,  "  is  so  just,  that  i  have  all  rea<«on 
to  hope  I  shall  gain  it;  at  least,  I  flatter  myself  that  Mr.  Matthew's 
nster  [her  slep-daughter^  queen  Anne]  is  of  too  goml  a  disposition  to 
opposf  it  "^ 

The  pretence  made  by  Anne,  or  her  ministers,  for  withholding  tin 
provision  guaranteed  by  parliament  for  her  father's  widow,  tliat  the  fuiid 

"Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  printed  in  Macph 
documents  from  Nairne's  Collection  in  the  Scotch  CoUege. 
•  Ibid. 
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ruled  to  king  William  for  that  purpose  had  been  applied,  since  his  death, 
to  other  uses,  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  legal  excuse,  especially 
since  the  death  of  the  other  queen-dowager,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  had 
placed  her  appanage  and  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  and  this 
Mary  Beatrice,  in  her  bitter  penury,  would  gladly  have  accepted  in  lieu 
of  her  own. 

Marlborough ^s  correspondence  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  chevalier  de 
St  George,  in  one  of  his  droll  letters  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  dated 
ArraS)  July  25lh,  1710 — 

**I  shall  not  write  to  the  queen,  to-day,  having  nothing  to  say  to  her  more 
than  what  is  done.  Present  my  duty  to  her.  •  •  »  I  have  at  last  v^.iit 
done  with  physic,  and  I  hope  wiih  my  ague,  and  that  with  only  ten  doses  (if 
quinquina;  but  I  shall  still  keep  possession  of  my  gatehouse  till  the  ariuy  re- 
moves, which  must  be  soon.  Oar  Hector  [FiT/ara]  doth  talk  of  fighting  in  hia 
chariot,  but  I  don  i  believe  him.  especially  now  tlmt  the  conffrences  of  peace  are 
certainly  renewed.  •  •  •  You  will  have  seen  before  this,  Gumey' 8  [Marlbo- 
rough's] letter  to  Daniel  [Bencdck},  and  another  to  Hector,  in  which  Follette*8 
[queen  Mary  Beatrice's]  children  [himself  and  the  princess  his  sister]  are  men- 
tioned.    I  lind  Hector  very  willing  to  do  anything  in  his  power  for  them."^ 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  very  lively  and  amusing,  but  chiefly  relating 
to  a  masked  ball,  at  which  he  had  been  present.  In  his  next  he  says, 
"  I  was  surprised  to  find  by  my  sister's  letter  of  the  30th,  that  the  queen 
had  been  ill  at  Marli,  but  am  mighty  glad  it  is  so  well  over.  Present 
her  my  duly.'' 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  wrote  very  frequently  to  the  chevaliei 
de  St.  George,  during  Kis  absence  with  the  army.  Their  letters,  if  pre- 
served, would  be  of  no  common  interest,  endearing  and  confidential  as 
the  style  of  both  these  royal  ladies  was,  considering  too  tlie  romantic 
position  occupied  by  the  prince.  As  for  him,  he  was  just  two-and- 
twenty,  and  writes  with  all  the  gaiety  of  his  uncle,  Charles  U.,  at  the 
same  age.' 

**  I  gave  the  mareschal,"  he  says,  "  this  day  the  quT^en's  packet,  [containing  her 
Letter  to  .Marlborouj^h,]  which  I  reckon  gone  by  tliis  time.  Thougli  Folleite  has 
said  nothing  of  her  cliilrlren,  yet  Hector  has  again  writ  about  tliem.  I  could 
not  put  off  his  writing  about  them  till  I  heard  from  you,  because  lie  had  now  no 
other  pretence,  as  I  thought  he  had.  Pray  send  me  back  Gurney's  [Marlbo- 
rough's]  letter  to  him  [Fi/ter»],  for  he  wants  the  name  of  tlje  colonel  thai  is  in  it.' 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  to  spare  herself  the  painfid  attempt  at  kee^h 
ing  up  the  shadowy  imitation  of  a  royal  court,  had  withdrawn  with  her 
daughter,  tiie  princess  Louisa,  to  her  apartments  in  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  where  they  lived  in  the  deepest  retirement.  Her  majesty  occa- 
sionally paid  flying  visits  to  St.  Germains,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
councils,  and  tiansacting  business;  but  her  ministers  generally  came  to 
wait  on  her  at  the  convent. 

The  manner  in  which  the  royal  widow  passed  her  time  when  on  a 

'  Macpnerson's  Stuart  Papers,  from  Nairne's  Original  Papers  in  the  Scotch 
lloHcge 

'See  his  playful  leiter  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  iVom  4he  camp  at  Arlicn,  datoC 
I  una  2d.  in  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  152,  octavo  edition. 
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risit  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  is  thus  detailed  bv  one  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics  attached  to  that  foundation.  ^^  At  eight  o'clock  she  rises,  having 
previously  read  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day  after  the  morrow, 
with  great  attention,  and  after  that  some  of  the  circular  letters  of  the 
convent,  containing  the  records  of  departed  sisters  of  the  order,  of  dis- 
tinguished piety.  She  possesses,"  continues  our  author,  "a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  blessed  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  our  holy 
founder,  so  that  she  is  able  to  cite  the  finest  passages  on  occasion, 
which  she  always  does  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  one  knows  not 
which  to  admire  most,  the  eloquence  of  her  words,  or  the  aptness  of  her 
wit.  She  knows  Latin^  French,  Itidian,  and  English,  and  will  talk  con- 
secutively in  each  of  these  languages,  without  mixing  them,  or  making 
the  slightest  mistake.  But  that  which  is  the  most  wortliy  of  observation 
in  tliis  princess,  is,  the  admirable  charity  and  moderation  with  which 
•he  speaks  of  every  one :  of  her  enemies  she  would  rather  not  speak — 
following  the  precept  of  our  holy  founder, "  that  when  nothing  good 
can  be  said,  it  is  best  to  say  nothing."  She  has  never  used  one  word 
of  complaint  or  invective  of  any  of  them,  neither  has  she  betrayed  impa- 
tience of  their  prosperity,  or  joy  at  their  sufferings.  She  said  little  of 
them,  and  recommended  those  about  her  to  imitate  her  example;  yet 
she  assured  us  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  forgiving  them,  but  rather 
pleasure.  If  she  heard  either  good  or  evil  news,  she  recognised  the 
hand  of  God  in  both  alike,  often  repeating  the  words  of  the  holy  Psalm- 
ist, ^^  1  was  silent,  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  for  it  is  thou,  Lord,  that 
hast  done  it."' 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  on  leaving  her  chamber  the 
queen  always  entered  her  oratory,  where  she  spent  an  hour  in  her  private 
devotions ;  she  afterwards  attended  the  public  services  of  the  church, 
then  returned  to  dress  for  the  day.  She  either  dined  in  her  own  cham- 
ber, or  in  the  refectory  with  the  community,  where  she  seated  herself 
in  the  midst  of  the  sisters  near  the  abbess.  Her  ladies  occupied  a  table 
by  themselves ;  she  was  always  served  by  two  of  the  nuns.  At  ten 
o'clock  one  of  the  sisters  read  to  her  for  half  an  hour,  from  the  Imita- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  some  good  book  on  the 
love  of  God. 

She  observed  all  the  regulations  of  the  convent,  when  with  the  c«>m- 
munily ;  and  read,  listened,  meditated,  or  worked  with  them,  as  if  ^hv 
had  belonged  to  the  order. 

If  there  vvere  any  sick  persons  in  the  infirmary,  she  always  visitfid 
them  in  the  course  of  the  day.  During  her  retreats  to  Chaillot,  she 
received  visits  from  the  dauphin,  dauphiness,  and  almost  all  the  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood.  She  once  assisted  at  the  profession  of  a  novice, 
whom  she  led  by  the  hand  to  the  altar,  to  receive  the  veil,  and  bestowei^ 
upon  her  her  own  name  Marie  Beatrice." 

The  reverence,  modesty,  and  profound  silence  which  she  observed  el 
church  were  very  edifying.  If  they  brought  to  her  letters  from  her  son, 
she  never  opened  them  in  that  holy  place,  or  withdrew  till  the  aervm 

'  Records  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Pu  iS.  '  Ihk. 
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was  concluded,  when  she  retired  into  the  sacristy,  and  read  them  there, 
as  she  had  formerly  done  wiih  regard  to  those  from  the  king,  her  late 
roval  husband.' 

Motives  of  economy  had  doubtless  as  much  to  do  with  these  retreats  of 
the  exiled  queen,  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  as  devotion.  She  could  live 
with  the  princess  her  daughter  and  their  ladies  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
ji  a  place  where  simplicity  of  dress  and  abstemiousness  of  diet,  instead  of 
incurring  sarcastic  observations,  were  regarded  as  virtues.  The  self-deny- 
ing habits  practised  by  Mary  Beatrice,  while  an  inmate  of  this  convent, 
neither  resulted  from  superstition  nor  parsimony,  but  from  a  conscientious 
reluctance  to  expend  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  upon  herself,  in 
a  time  of  general  suffering  and  scarcity.  One  day,  when  she  was  indis- 
posed, and  dining  in  her  own  apartment  at  Chaillot,  the  two  nuns  who 
waited  upon  her  observed  that  she  was  vexed  at  something,  and  spoke 
angrily  to  lady  Strickland,  the  keeper  of  her  privy  purse,  whose  office 
it  was  to  superintend  tfie  purveyances  for  the  queen^s  private  table.  As 
her  majesty  spoke  in  English,  the  nuns  did  not  understand  what  it  was 
that  had  displeased  her,  but  in  the  evening  she  said  '^  that  she  was  sorry 
that  she  had  spoken  so  sharply  to  lady  Strickland,  who  had  served  her 
faithfully  for  nearly  thirty  years."  They  then  took  the  liberty  of  in- 
quiring what  that  lady  had  done  to  annoy  her  majesty.  "She  thought," 
said  the  queen,  "  that  as  I  was  not  well,  I  siiould  like  some  young  par- 
tridges for  my  dinner,  but  they  are  very  dear  at  this  time,  and  I  confess 
J  was  angry  that  such  costly  dainties  should  be  procured  for  me,  when 
BO  many  faithful  followers  are  in  want  of  bread  at  St.  Germains.'  It  is 
true,"  continued  her  majesty,  "  that  all  the  emigrants  are  not  persons 
who  have  lost  their  fortunes  for  our  sakes.  Too  many  who  apply  to 
me  for  relief  are  ruined  spendthrifts,  gamblers,  and  people  of  dissipated 
lives,  who  have  never  cared  for  the  king  or  me,  but  came  over  to  be 
maintained  in  idleness  out  of  our  pittance,  to  the  loss  and  discredit  of 
more  honourable  men.  Those  sort  of  people,"  she  said, ''  were  more 
importunate  for  relief  than  any  other,  and  had  caused  her  great  annoy- 
ance by  their  irregularities,  for  she  was  somehow  considered  responsible 
for  the  misdemeanors  of  every  member  of  the  British  emignition." 

The  keepers  of  the  royal  forest  and  preserves  of  St.  Ger  ma  ins-en-lay  e 
once  made  a  formal  complaint  to  our  unfortunate  queen,  that  her  pur* 
freyors  had  purchased  poached  game  belonging  to  his  most  Christian 
ii  ajesty  for  her  table  Mary  Beatrice  was  indignant  at  the  charge,  and 
protested  "  that  it  was  incredible."  They  assured  her,  in  reply,  "  that 
they  could  bring  ample  proofs  of  the  allegation,  having  traced  the  game 
into  the  ch&leau." 

**  Then,"  retorted  her  majesty,  with  some  warmth,  "  it  must  have 
been  poached  by  Frenchmen,  for  I  am  sure  the  English  are  too  honour- 
feble  and  honest  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ;"  and  turning  to  the  vicar 
of  St.Germains,  who  was  present,  she  asked  him  "  if  he  thought  they 
were  capable  of  such  malpractices  as  poaching?"     "  Alas,  mtdaino .^' 

*  Records  of  the  Convent  of  Chaillot. 

*  Diary  of  Chaillot     MSS.  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 
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eiclaiined  the  old  ecd  esiastic,  "  it  is  the  besetting  sin  of  your  |»eop!e;  I 
verily  believe,  that  ii'  1  were  dressed  in  hare-skin,  they  would  poacb 
me."  • 

The  queen  then  gave  orders  that,  for  the  lime  to  come,  no  game 
should  be  purchased  for  her  table,  or  even  brought  into  the  chateau, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  account  of  whence  it  came,  lest 
she  should  be  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  evil  deeds  of  her  followers. 
Doubtless  the  well-stocked  preserves  of  his  French  majesty  were  some- 
what the  worse  for  the  vicinity  of  fox-hunting  Jacobite  squi^e^^  and 
other  starving  members  of  the  British  colony  at  St.  Germains,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  sylvan  sports,  and  had  no  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence than  practising  their  wood-craft  illegally  on  their  royal  neighbour's 
hares  and  pheasants.  Mary  Beatrice  was  the  more  am^oyed  at  these 
trespasses,  because  it  appeared  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  kinihiess  and 
hospitality  that  had  been  accorded  to  herself,  her  family^  and  followers, 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  allowed  the  use  of  his  dogs,  and  the  privilege 
of  the  chase,  to  her  late  consort  and  their  son. 

While  at  Chaillot^  the  queen  and  her  daughter  were  invited  to  the 
marriage  of  the  dauphin's  third  son,  the  duke  ^a  Berri,  with  mademoi- 
selle d'Orieans,  but  they  were  both  at  that  time  so  depressed  in  spirits 
by  the  sufferings  of  their  faithful  friends  at  St.  Germains,  and  the  failure 
of  all  present  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  that  they 
were  reluctant  to  sadden  the  nuptial  rite  by  their  appearance.  The  king 
of  France,  knowing  how  unhappy  they  were,  excused  them  from  assist- 
ing at  the  ceremonial ;  but  the  court  ladies  were  ordered  to  be  in  grand 
costume  for  their  state  visit  of  congratulation  at  Marli,  the  following 
evening.  When  they  arrived,  the  princes  and  princesses,  and  great 
nobles,  were  disposed  at  different  card-tables,  and,  accoriling  to  the  eti- 
quette of  that  time,  the  queen  and  princess  made  their  visits  of  congra- 
tulaiioii  at  each  of  ihem.  They  then  returned  to  their  calm  abode  at 
Chaillot,  without  participation  in  the  diversions  of  the  court.* 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George  returned  from  the  army  at  the  end  of  llie 
campaign,  ill  and  out  of  spirits.  He  came  to  see  his  mother  and  sister 
at  Chaillot,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  welcomed ;  ail  three  assisted  at 
the  commemorative  service  of  iheir  church,  on  the  !6th  of  September, 
the  anniversary  of  James  II.'s  death.  The  next  day  the  chevali#r  es- 
corted his  sister,  the  princess  Louisa,  back  to  St.  Germains ;  but  Uaiy 
Beatrice,  who  always  passed  several  days  at  that  mournful  seasoh  ir 
fasting,  prayer,  and  absolute  retirement,  remained  at  the  convent  for  tliai 
purpose;  she  was  also  suffering  from  indisposition,  it  appears,  from  an 
obser*/ation  in  the  following  aflectionate  little  billet,  which  the  princess 
Louisa  wrote  to  her  beloved  parent  before  she  went  to  bed  : 

"Madame,  —  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  to  your  majeaij  ctus  evening,  xhA 
lieing  able  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  as  the  groom  does  not  go  till  nAer  dinner, 
am  here  only  in  person,  for  my  iieart  and  soul  are  6tiii  at  Chaillot  at  your  ff^et. 
kv)  hBp;>y  if  I  could  flutter  myself  that  your  majesty  has  thought  one  motr^iit 
tint  evening  on  your  poor  daughter,  who  can  think  of  nothing  but  you.     We 

>  Diary  of  Chaillot.    MSS.  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 
*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon,  vol.  viii.,  p.  360. 
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Rr.-red  here  just  as  it  was  striking  nine.  The  king,  thank  God!  U  very  littl« 
fatiistied,  and  has  eaten  a  good  supper.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  pardon 
this  sad  scrawl,  but  having  only  just  arrived,  my  writing-table  is  in  j;real  diso^ 
der.  I  hope  Uiis  will  find  your  majesty  much  better  than  we  left  you,  after  8 
good  night's  rest. 

"  I  am,  witli  more  respect  than  ever,  your  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 
daughter  and  servant,  Louiss  Maris. 

^At  St.  Germains,  this  17th  Sept.,  in  the  evening."^ 

Most  precious,  of  course,  must  this  iinafTected  tribute  of  filial  devotion 
have  been  to  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  faded  ink  and  half 
obliterated  characters  of  the  crumpled  and  almost  illegibly-scribbled  let- 
ter, which  was  too  soon  to  become  a  relic  of  the  young  warm-hearted 
writer,  testify  how  often  it  has  been  bathed  in  a  mother's  tears. 

Mary  Beatrice .  made  her  daughter  very  happy,  by  writing  to  her  by 
her  son's  physician.  Dr.  Wood ;  and  her  royal  highness  responds,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  devoted  lover,  in  the  following  pleasant  letter : — 

"Madam, — Mr.  Wood  gave  me  yesterday  the  letter  your  majesty  has  done  me 
the  honour  of  writing  to  me.  I  received  it  with  inexpressible  joy ;  for  nothing 
can  equal  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  hearing  from  you,  when  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  absent  from  you.  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  improved  in  health,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  sufficiently  recovered  to-morrow  to  undertake  the  journey  with 
safety.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  impatient  I  am  to  kiss  your  mnjesty's  hand,  and 
to  *ell  you,  by  word  of  mouth,  that  I  can  see  nothing,  nor  attend  to  anything, 
when  I  am  away  from  you.  The  last  few  days  I  have  passed  here  have  been 
weary,  for  I  care  for  nothing,  without  you. 

"  Yesterday  and  to-day  liave  seemed  to  me  like  two  ages.  Yesterday  I  had 
not  even  the  king,  my  brother,  for  you  know  he  was  the  whole  day  at  Versailles. 
I  could  do  nothing  but  pace  up  and  down  the  balcony,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
only  went  to  the  recolUtt.-* 

Meaning  that  she  attended  one  of  the  short  services  in  the  Franciscan 
convent.  Her  royal  highness,  however,  goes  on  to  confess  to  her  absent 
mamma,  that  she  provided  herself  with  better  amusement  in  the  sequel ; 
for  she  says — 

"  In  the  evening,  finding  a  good  many  of  the  young  people  had  asseml  lod 
themselves  together  below,  I  sent  in  quest  of  a  violin,  and  we  danced  country 
dances  rll  the  king  returned,  which  was  not  till  supper-time.  I  could  write  till 
lo-morrov  without  being  able  to  express  half  the  veneration  and  respect  that  1 
#we  to  your  majesty,  and,  if  I  might  presume  to  add,  the  tenderness  I  cherish 
i)r  you,  if  you  will  permit  that  term  to  the  daughter  of  the  Ijesi  of  moth-rs,  and 
<vho  will  venture  to  add,  that  her  inclination  —  even  more  than  her  duty — com- 
pels her  to  respect  and  honour  your  majesty  more  than  it  is  possible  e.iher  to 
'magine  or  express,  and  which  her  heart  alone  can  feel."* 

Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  St.  Germains  towards  the  end  of  September, 
•nd  spent  the  winter  there  with  her  children.  She  and  her  son  held  their 
separate  little  courts  under  the  same  roof:  he  as  king,  and  she  as  queen- 
mother  of  England,  with  all  the  ceremonials  of  royalty.  Their  poverty 
would  have  exposed  tiiem  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  French  courtiers  and 
frits,  if  compassion  for  their  misfortunes,  and  admiration  for  the  dignity 

Tliaillot  MSS.,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

■From  the  original  French  Autograph  Letter,  preserved  among  the  Chaillot 
(luileciion,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Parifl. 
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wiih  which  the  fallen  queen  had  supported  all  her  trials,  had  not  invtsied 
her  with  a  romantic  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  chivairic  nation.  Front  the 
monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  humblest  of  his  subjects,  all  regarded  her 
as  an  object  of  reverential  sympathy. 

On  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  in  April  171 1,  Louis  XIY.  sent  his  grand 
chamberlain  the  due  de  Bouillon,  to  announce  his  loss  to  Mary  Beatrice 
and  her  son ;  this  was  done  with  the  saipe  ceremony,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  reality,  what  he  thought  it  proper  to  style  them,  the  king  and 
queen-mother  of  Great  Britain.  Mary  Beatrice  paid  Louis  a  privaie  visit 
of  sympathy  at  Marli,  the  day  his  son  was  interred.  Her  daughter,  ihe 
princess  Louisa,  accompanied  her,  but  it  was  observed  that  her  majesty 
ici't  her  in  the  couch,  for  the  dauphin  had  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  she 
feared  to  expose  her  darling  to  the  risk  of  the  infection,  by  allowing  her 
to  enter  the  palace.  She  excused  the  absence  of  her  son  for  the  same 
reason.  Slate  visits  of  condolence  were  afterwards  paid  by  her  and  her 
son  in  due  form  to  every  member  of  the  royal  family.  These  were  re- 
turn.d,  on  the  21st  of  April,  by  the  French  princes  and  princesses  in  a 
body,  greatly  resembling  a  funeral  procession,  for  the  ladies  wore 
niou  ning  hoods,  and  the  gentlemen  mulHing  cloaks.  Their  first  visit 
was  paid  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  where  the  respect  demanded  by 
him  as  titular  king  of  England,  forbade  the  mourners  to  be  seated;  there- 
fore,  after  a  few  solemn  compliments  had  been  exchanged,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  chamber  of-  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  who  was, 
with  all  her  la  lies,  in  deep  mourning,  to  receive  them.  Six  fauteuil^ 
were  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  privileged — namely,  herself, 
her  tion,  the  new  dauphin  and  dauphiness,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  c«f 
Beni — the  latter,  as  tiie  wife  of  a  grandson  of  France,  took  precedence 
of  her  parents,  the  duke  and  duchebs  of  Orleans,  who  were  only  alloweil 
folding  chairs.' 

When  the  parly  were  seated,  Mary  Beatrice  apologized  for  not  being, 
herself,  en  rnanle — that  is  to  say,  dressed  in  a  mourning  hood  to  receive 
them,  but  this,  as  she  aUvays  wore  the  veil  and  garb  of  a  widow,  was 
incompatible  with  her  own  costume,  in  which  she  could  not  make  any 
alteration,  even  out  of  respect  to  the  late  dauphin.  When  this  was  re- 
peated to  Louis  XIV.,  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
excuse  made  by  the  widowed  queen,  and  kmdly  said,  ^^he  would  aot 
hhve  wished  her  to  do  violence  to  her  feelings  by  altering  her  costumei 
to  asbume  a  mourning  hood,  even  if  it  had  been  for  himself  instead  of 
his  son,  the  dauphin.^''' 

AfU}r  the  princes  and  princesses  had  conversed  with  Mary  Beatrice  p 
few  minutes,  they  all  ros  -,  and  signified  their  wish  ^'  of  returning  the 
visits  of  her  royal  higliness,  the  princess  of  England,"  as  the  youngest 
daughter  of  James  11.  was  always  styled  in  France,  but  the  queen  pn^ 
vented  them,  by  sending  for  her.  She  was  satisfied  that  they  were  pie- 
pared  to  pay  her  daughter  that  punctilious  mark  of  respecL  The 
princess  had  absented  herself  because  it  was  proper  that  her  visits  nr 
tondolence   should    be   se|)arately   acknowledged,   and    also    becaoiir 
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etiquette  forbade  her  to  sit  in  her  mother's  presence  on  this  occasioa 
and  if  she  stood  the  French  princesses  must  also ;  for,  as  a  kiiig^s  daughter 
she  took  precedence  of  them  all. 

A  protestant  consort,  a  crowned  head^  withah  and  one  who  possessed 
this  powerful  recommendation  to  her  favour,  that  he  had  expressed  a 
romantic  inclination  to  espouse  her  brother's  cause,  w^as  about  this  time 
proposed  for  the  princess  Louisa;  no  other  than  that  erratic  northern 
luminary,  Charles  XU.  of  Sweden.'  The  maternal  tenderness  of  Mary 
Beatrice,  in  all  probability,  revolted  from  sacrificing  her  lovely  and  ac- 
complished daughter  to  so  formidable  a  spouse. 

^  In  the  summer  of  17 1 1 ,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  made  an  incognita 
tour  through  many  of  the  provinces  of  France ;  and  Mary  Beatrice,  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  up  her  melancholy  imitation  of  queenly 
state  at  St.  Germains  in  his  absence,  wiiiidrew  with  the  princess  hei 
daughter  to  her  favourite  retreat  at  Chaillot.  It  was  within  the  walls  of 
that  convent,  alone,  that  the  hapless  widow  of  James  II.  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary repose  from  the  cares  and  quarrels  that  harassed  her  in  her 
exiled  court — a  court  made  up  of  persons  of  ruined  fortunes,  with 
breaking  hearts  and  tempers  soured  by  disappointment,  who,  instead  of 
being  united  in  that  powerful  bond  of  friendship,  which  a  fellowship  in 
•uilering  for  the  same  cause  should  have  knit,  were  engaged  in  constant 
altercations  and  struggles  for  pre-eminence.  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
fiillan  queen  preferred  the  peaceful  cell  of  a  recluse  from  the  world  and 
its  turmoils,  to  the  empty  paiade  of  royalty,  which  she  was  condemned 
to  support  in  her  borrowed  palace  at  St.  Germains,  where  every  chamber 
had  its  separate  intrigues,  and  whenever  she  went  abroad  for  air  and 
exercise,  or,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  service  of  her  church,  she 
was  beset  with  the  importunities  of  starving  petitioners,  who,  with  cries 
and  moving  words,  or  the  more  touching  appeal  of  pale  cheeks  and 
tearful  eyes,  besought  her  for  that  relief  which  she  had  no  means  of 
bestowing?  Even  her  youthful  daughter,  who  by  nature  was  inclined 
to  enjoy  the  amusements  of  the  couit,  and  the  sylvan  pastimes  of  the 
forest,  or  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Seine,  wilii  her  beloved  companions^ 
and  to  look  on  Chaillot  as  a  very  lugubrious  place,  now  regarded  it  as 
a  refuge  from  the  varied  miseries  with  which  she  saw  her  royal  mother 
Qppressed-at  St.  Gef mains.  They  arrived  at  the  convent  on  the  20th  of 
July,  and  were  received  by  the  abbess  and  the  nuns  with  the  usua^ 
marks  of  respect.  The  following  day  the  queen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reading  a  letter  written  by  the  bishop  of  Sirasburg  to  the  abbe  Roguette, 
full  of  commendations  of  her  son,  whom  he  had  seen  during  his  travels. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  so  much  delighted  with  tlie  tenour  of  this  letter,  and 
the  quaint  simplicity  of  the  style,  that  she  requested  it  might  be  put  in 
the  drawer  of  the  archives  of  James  JI.,  to  be  kept  with  other  contem- 
porary records,  which  she  carefully  preserved  of  her  royal  consort  and 
iheir  son.  The  next  day  she  received  a  letter  from  the  chevalier  him- 
lelf.  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects  he  had 
lotioed  during  his  travels.     Among  other  things,  he  mentioned  ^  having 

'  Stuy  rt  Papers. 
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risited  the  hospital  and  the  silk  factories  of  Lyons ;  in  the  latter,  he  had 
been  struck  with  surprise,  at  seeing  2000  reels  worked  by  one  wheel.'**' 
An  observation  from  which  we  learn  that  France  was  much  in  advance 
of  England,  in  machinery,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  that 
looms,  worked  by  water  iqstead  of  hands,  performed,  on  a  small  scale, 
at  Lyons,  some  of  the  wonders  which  we  see  achieved  by  the  power  of 
steam  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow  in  the  present  age.  Like  all  the 
royal  Stuarts,  the  son  of  James  II.  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  arts  of 
peaceful  life,  and  the  progress  of  domestic  civilization.  His  letters  to 
his  mother,  during  this  tour,  abounded  with  remarks  on  these  subjects. 
Mary  Beatrice  expressed  great  satisfaction  to  her  friends  at  Chad  lot,  at 
the  good  sense  which  led  him  to  acquaint  himself  with  matters  likdyto 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  his  people,  in  case  it  should  be  the  will  of 
God  to  call  him  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  nuns  were  much  more 
charmed  at  the  prince  telling  his  royal  mother,  "  that  he  had  been  desi- 
rous of  purchasing  for  the  princess,  his  sister,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  silks  made  at  Lyons,  for  a  petticoat,  but  they  had  not 
shown  him  any  that  he  thought  good  enough  for  her  use;  he  had,  how- 
ever, wisely  summoned  female  taste  to  his  aid,  by  begging  Madame 
LMntendante  to  undertake  the  choice  for  him,  and  she  had  written  to 
him,  ^  that  she  believed  that  she  had  succeeded  better  than  his  majesty, 
so  he  hoped  his  sister  would  have  a  petticoat  of  the  most  rich  and 
splendid  brocade  that  could  be  procured,  to  wear  in  the  winter,  when 
she  left  ofTher  mourning."^  The  genuine  affection  for  his  sister,  which 
is  indicated  by  this  little  trait,  may  well  atone  for  its  simplicity.  Mary 
Beatrice,  having  no  allowance  of  any  kind  for  her  daughter,  was  pre- 
cluded by  her  poverty  from  indulging  her  maternal  pride,  by  decking 
her  in  rich  array.  The  chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  had  enough  of 
the  Frenchman  in  him  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  subject  of 
dress,  was  perhaps  aware  of  deficiencies  in  the  wardrobe. of  his  fair 
sister,  when  betook  so  much  pains  to  procure  for  her  a  dress,  calculated 
to  give  her,  on  her  re-appearance  at  the  French  court,  the  eclat  of  a 
splendid  toilette  to  set  off  her  natural  charms. 

The  pure,  unselfish  affection  which  united  the  disinherited  son  and 
daughter  of  James  II.  and  his  queen,  in  exile  and  poverty,  affords  a  re- 
inarivable  contrast  to  the  political  jealousies  and  angry  pass^ions  which 
inflamed  the  hearts  of  their  triumphant  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  against 
ca"h  other,  when  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  their  father  from  his 
throne  and  supplanting  their  brother  in  the  regal  succession.  Mary 
Beatrice  always  trembled  lest  her  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  should 
be  induced  to  listen  to  the  flattering  insinuations  of  persons  in  her  court, 
who  scrupled  not  to  say  that  nature  had  fitted  her  better  for  a  throne 
than  her  brother.  The  duke  of  Perth,  when  governor  to  the  prince« 
felways  intreated  him  to  imitate  the  gracious  and  popular  manners  of  hit 
Bister,  telling  him  ^'^  that  he  ought  to  make  it  his  study  to  acquire  thai 
which  was  with  her  free  and  spontaneous." 3 

'  MS.  ]  [eraonaLs  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Rojraume  de  Praiiet» 
•Ibid.  "Ibid. 
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The  princess  received  a  very  amusing  letter  from  her  brother,  on  (h< 
3d  of  August,  informing  her  that  he  had  been  to  Valence,  and  afler 
wards  paid  an  incognito  visit  to  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  in  Dauphiny.  The  queen  permitted  her  daughter  to 
gratify  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  by  reading  this  letter  aloud  to  them  at 
the  evening  recreation,  at  which  they  were  delighted  ;  the  fond  mother 
herself,  although  she  had  read  it  previously,  could  not  refrain  from  com- 
mending the  witty  and  agreeable  style  in  which  it  was  written.  She 
told  the  nuns  ^  that  her  son  would  certainly  render  himself  greatly  loved 
And  esteemed,  wherever  he  went,''  adding,  ^  that  she  had  been  surprised 
at  what  he  had  written  to  lord  Middleton,  about  two  deserters  from  the 
regiment  of  Berwick,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy's  army,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  general  Raon,  a  German,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  When  they  arrived,  general  Raon  was 
with  the  bailey  of  a  French  village,  who  had  come  to  treat  about  a  con- 
tribution ;  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  before  him,  but,  instead  of  giving  them  the  flattering  reception 
they,  doubtless,  anticipated,  and  asking  for  intelligence  of  their  camp, 
he  said  to  them  very  sternly,  "  You  are  very  base  to  desert  your  army, 
and  what  renders  your  conduct  still  more  infamous,  is  your  doing  so  at 
the  time  the  king  of  England,  your  master,  is  there."'  **M  was  sur- 
prised," continued  the  queen,  ^^  to  learn  that  a  German  had  so  much 
politeness  as  to  venture  to  give  my  son  the  name  of  king."  ^^  It  seems, 
madam,"  replied  the  nuns,  ^^  as  if  he  had  a  secret  presentiment  that  the 
time  decreed  by  Providence  is  approaching  for  a  happy  revolution. 
The  boldness  of  Mr.  Dundas  makes  us  think  so,  for  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  justice,  or  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  the  injustice  of  England, 
he  would  have  been  punished  for  his  speech."  ^  No,"  replied  the  queen, 
^  they  cannot  do  him  any  harm,  and  his  speech  has  been  printed  in 
England,  and  dispersed  throughout  Scotland,  and  everywhere  else."' 

It  is  amusing  to  find  the  cloistered  sisters  of  Chaillot  talking  of  the 
speech  of  an  Edinburgh  advocate,  but  not  surprising,  since  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  II.,  who  still  continued  to  be  the  central  point  to  which 
ail  the  Jacobite  correspondence  tended,  held  her  privy  councils  at  this 
time  within  their  grate,  and  constantly  discussed  with  her  ladies,  before 
the  favourite  members  of  the  community  who  had  the  honour  of  wait- 
ing on  her,  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  hopes  or  fears  which  agitated 
her,  for  the  cause  of  her  son.  If  one  of  the  state  ministers  of  France 
visited  Mary  Beatrice,  and  made  any  particular  communication  to  her^ 
and  she  prudently  kept  silence  on  the  subject,  its  nature  was  divined  by 
her  looks,  or  the  effect  it  produced  on  her  spirits,  and  in  due  time  the 
mystery  unravelled  itself.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  of  Arniston,  tliere  was  no  necessity  for  secrecy,  for  the  sturdy 
Scot  had  fearlessly  perilled  life  and  limb,  to  give  publicity  to  his  treasont 
able  aflection  for  the  representative  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  and 
his  audacity  was  regarded  as  a  favourable  indication  of  public  feeling 

*MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
•MJS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Franoft 
H«e  also.  Ma^pherson's  History  of  England,  and  Lockhart  Papers. 
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towards  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  Mary  Beatrice  had  sent 
Rome  silver  medals  of  her  son  to  several  of  her  old  friends  in  Cnginnd 
Among  the  rest,  to  that  errant  Jacobite  lady,  the  duchess  of  Gordon, 
these  medals  bore  tlie  profile  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  a 
superscription,  endowing  him  with  the  title  of  James  Hi.,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  France.  On  the  reverse  was  the  map  of  the  Bri* 
tannic  empire,  with  a  legend,  implying  that  these  dominions  would  be 
restored  to  him,  as  their  rightful  king. 

The  duchess  of  Gordon,  to  try  how  the  lawyers  of  Scotland  stood 
afiected  towards  a  counter-revolution,  sent  one  of  these  medals  as  a 
present  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates.  It  was  received  by 
that  learned  body  with  enthusiasm,  and  Robert  Dundas,  of  Arniston, 
being  deputed  to  convey  their  acknowledgments  to  her  gi^ce,  told  her. 
"  that  the  faculty  of  advocates  thanked  her  for  presenting  them  with 
the  medal  of  their  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  hoped  her  grace  would 
soon  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  a  medal  to  commemorate 
the  restoration  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  the  finishing  of  rebel- 
lion, usurpation,  treason,  and  whiggery."' 

Such  was  the  weakness  of  queen  Anne's  regnal  power  in  Scotland  at 
that  time,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  seditious  declaration  till  the 
Hanoverian  envoy  complained  of  it  to  the  queen.  In  consequence  of 
his  representation,  orders  were  given  to  sir  David  Dalrymple,  the  lord- 
advocate,  to  proceed  against  Dundas ;  but  the  prosecution  was  presently 
dropped,  and  Dundas  not  only  printed  his  speech,  but  defended  it,  in  a 
still  more  treasonable  pamphlet^  which,  in  due  time,  found  its  way,  not 
only  to  St.  Germains,  but  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  and  was  highly 
relished  by  the  nuns. 

Once,  when  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to 
the  throne  of  Britain  were  discussed,  the  princess  Louisa  said,  "^  For  my 
part,  I  am  best  pleased  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  future."  ^^  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mercies  of  God,  that  it  is  hidden  from  our  sight," 
observed  the  queen.  "  When  I  first  passed  over  to  France,  if  any  one 
had  told  me  I  should  have  to  remain  there  two  years,  I  should  have 
been  in  despair;  and  I  have  now  been  here  upwards  of  two-and-tw^entj 
-^-Ood,  who  is  the  ruler  of  our  destinies,  having  so  decreed."' 

^  It  seems  to  me,  madam,"  said  the  princess,  ^^  that  persons  who,  like 
myself,  have  been  horn  in  adversity,  are  less  to  he  pitied  than  those  who 
have  suffered  a  reverse;  never  having  tasted  good  fortune,  they  are  nol 
BO  sensible  of  their  calamities ;  besides,  they  always  have  hope  to  en 
courage  them.  Were  it  not,"  continued  she,  ^  for  that,  it  would  b« 
▼ery  melancholy  to  pass  the  fair  season  of  youth  in  a  life  so  full  of 
Badness." 

Sister  Catharine  Angelique  told  her  royal  highness,  that  her  grand* 
mother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  was  accustomed  to  thank  God  that  he 
had  made  her  a  queen,  and  an  unfortunate  queen.  ^^Thus,  madanit'' 
continued  the  ol  1  religieuse,  ^  it  is,  in  reality,  a  great  blessing  that  yoni 

*  Macpherson's  History  of  England. 
■  AIS.  Diary  of  a  Nun  of  ChailloL 
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royal  highness  has  not  found  yourself  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  pica 
sures  and  distinctions  pertaining  to  your  rank  and  age.'' 

**  Truly,"  said  the  queen,  turning  to  her  daughter,  "  I  regard  it  in  th« 
same  light,  and  have  often  been  thankful,  both  on  your  account  and 
that  of  my  son,  that  you  are,  at  present^  even  as  you  are.  The  incli- 
nation you  both  have  for  pleasure  might  otherwise  have  carried  you 
beyond  due  bounds."'  Such  were  the  lessons  of  Christian  philosophy 
with  which  the  royal  mother  endeavoured  to  reconcile  her  children  to 
the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  which  had  placed  them  in  a 
situation  so  humiliating  to  their  pride,  and  that  ambition  which  is  gen- 
erally a  propensity  inseparable  from  royal  blood. 

Cilharine  Angelique  told  the  queen  and  princess,  "  that  their  royal 
foundress,"  as  she  called  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  ^^  in  the  midst  of  her 
misfortunes,  was  glad  to  be  a  queen,  and  that  she  would  sometimes  say, 
*  It  is  always  a  fine  title,  and  I  should  not  like  to  relinquish  it.' " 

'*  For  my  part,"  observed  Mary  Beatrice,  "  J  can  truly  say,  that  I 
never  found  any  happiness  in  that  envied  title.  I  never  wished  to  be 
queen  of  England  :  for  I  loved  king  Charles  very  sincerely,  and  was  so 
greatly  afflicted  at  his  death,  that  I  dared  not  show  how  much  i  grieved 
for  his  loss,  lest  I  should  have  been  accused  of  grimace."* 

]t  was  during  one  of  those  conversations  that  the  name  of  the  late 
que(:n  dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  being  brought  up,  the  princess 
£x>uisa  asked  her  mother,  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  the  reported 
partiality  of  that  queen  for  the  earl  of  Feversham  ?  "  No !"  replied 
Mary  Beatrice ;  "  not  the  slightest."     "  It  is  very  strange,"  observed  the 

f>rincess,  thoughtfully,  "  how  such  invidious  rumours  get  into  circu- 
ation ;  but,"  continued  she,  "  the  prudence  of  your  majesty's  conduct 
has  been  such  as  to  defy  scandal  itself,  which  has  never  dared  to  attack 
your  name."  '*  You  are  too  young  to  know  anything  about  such  mat- 
ters, my  child,"  replied  the  queen,  gravely.  **  Pardon  me,  madam," 
rejoined  the  princess,  "these  things  are  always  known  :  for,  as  one  of 
the  ancient  poets  has  said  of  princes,  ^  Their  faults  write  themselves  in 
the  public  records  of  their  times.'  "• 

Mary  Beatrice  enjoyed  unwonted  repose  of  mind  and  bo<ly  at  this 
season.  She  had  cast  all  her  cares  on  a  higher  power,  and  passed  her 
time  quietly  in  the  cloister,  in  the  society  of  her  lovely  and  beloved 
daughter,  in  whose  tender  affection  she  tasted  as  much  happiness  a»  her 
widowed  heart  was  capable  of  experiencing.  The  lively  letters  of  her 
son,  who  was  an  excellent  correspondent,  cheered  the  royal  recluse, 
and  furnished  conversation  for  the  evening  hours  of  recreation,  when 
the  nuns  were  permitted  to  relax  their  thoughts  from  devotional  sub- 
jects, and  join  in  conversation,  or  listen  to  that  of  their  illustrious  in- 
mates. It  was  then  that  Mary  Beatrice  would  occasionally  relieve  her 
uverburthened  mind,  by  talking  of  the  events  of  her  past  life;  and 
deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  only  disjointed  fragments  remain  of  the 
diary  kept  by  the  nun  who  employed  herself  in  recording  the  reminis* 
eences  of  the  fallen  queen. 
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Occasionally  the  holy  sister  enters  into  particulars  more  minute  than 
mteresting  to  the  general  reader,  such  as  the  days  on  which  her  majesty 
look  medicine,  and  very  often  the  drugs  of  wiiich  it  was  compounded 
are  enumerated.  Successive  doses  of  quinquinna,  with  white  powder 
of  whalebone,  and  the  waters  of  St.  Remi,  appear  to  have  been  a  standing 
prescription  with  her.  By  the  skill  of  her  French  surgeon,  BeauHeu, 
the  progress  of  the  cancer  had  been  arrested  so  completely,  that  it  was 
regarded  at  this  period  as  almost  cured  ;  whether  this  were  attributable 
to  h(.r  perseverance  in  the  above  prescription,  or  to  the  diversion  caused 
in  her  favour  by  a  painful  abscess,  which  fixed  on  one  of  her  fingers  at 
this  time,  may  be  a  question,  perhaps,  among  persons  skilled  in  the 
healing  art.  Mary  Beatrice  suffered  severely  with  her  finger,  and  het 
sufi^rings  were  aggravated  by  the  tedious  proceedings  of  Beaulieu,  who 
had  become  paralytic  in  her  service,  and  though  his  right  hand  had  lost 
its  cunning,  was  so  tenacious  of  his  oflice,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any 
one  to  touch  his  royal  mistress  but  himself.  Her  ladies,  and  even  the 
nuns,  were  annoyed  at  seeing  his  ineffectual  attempts  at  performing  ope- 
rations with  a  trembling  uncertain  hand,  and  said  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  put  the  queen  to  so  much  unnecessary  pain;  but  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  valued  the  infirm  old  man  for  his  faithful  services  in  past 
years,  bore  everything  with  unrulHed  patience.'  Jt  was  a  principle  of 
conscience  with  her,  never  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  about  her,  if 
she  could  avoid  it.  She  was  very  careful  not  to  distinguish  one  of  hei 
ladies  more  than  another,  by  any  particular  mark  of  attention,  for  all  were 
faithfully  attached  to  her.  How  much  milder  her  temper  was  consi- 
dered by  persons  of  low  degree  than  that  of  one  of  her  ladies,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  whimsical  incident :  One  day,  at  dinner,  she 
complained  ^^  that  the  glass  they  had  brought  her  was  too  large  and 
heavy  for  her  hand,"  and  asked  for  that  out  of  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  drink,  which  she  said  "  was  both  lighter  and  prettier."  The  young 
domestic  probationer,  who  washed  the  glass  and  china  belonging  to  her 
majesty^s  table,  hearing  this,  ran  in  a  great  fright  to  the  econ  ,me^  and 
confessed  that  she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  break  the  queen  of  England'^s 
drinking  glass.  ^^  I  don't  mind  the  queen  knowing  that  it  was  i  who 
did  it,"  said  she ;  "  but  1  hope  she  will  not  tell  lady  Strickland."  Mary 
Beatrice  was  much  amused  when  this  was  repeated  to  her,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  simplicity  of  the  poor  girl.'  The  same  damsel,  whose 
name  was  Claire  Antoinette  Constantin,  being  about  to  take  the  veil,  aj 
a  humble  sister  of  that  convent,  expressed  an  earnest  desire,  the  nigh 
before  her  profession,  to  make  a  personal  confession  to  the  queen  of 
England,  of  an  injury  she  had  been  the  cause  of  her  suffering,  for  thai 
she  could  not  be  happy  to  enter  upon  her  new  vocation  till  she  had  re- 
ceived her  pardon. 

The  unfortunate  widow  of  James  II.,  having  had  painful  experienc<> 
of  the  deceitfulness  and  ingratitude  of  human  nature,  doubtless,  expected 
to  listen  to  an  acknowledgment  of  treacherous  practices,  with  regard  tu 
hf;r  private  papers  or  letters,  that  had  been  productive  of  mischief  to  hei 
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interests  and  the  cause  of  her  son,  when  she  consented  to  ^ee  the  peni' 
tent  offender,  who,  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  with  great  solemnity 
confessed  a  peccadillo  that  inclined  her  majesty  to  smile.  She  spake 
the  girl  kindly ;  and  having  talked  with  her  about  her  profession,  sent 
her  away  with  a  light  heart.  Mary  Beatrice  met  one  of  the  nuns  in  the 
gallery,  presently  after,  to  whom  she  said,  laughing  at  the  same  time^ 
^  Do  you  know  that  sister  Clare  Antoinette  has  just  been  asking  my 
pardon  for  causing  me  the  afflicting  loss  of  a  little  silver  cup  and  two 
eoffee  spoons."  '*  It  was  derogatory  to  your  majesty,  for  her  to  say 
tliat  you  could  feel  any  trouble  for  such  a  loss,^'  replied  the  nun,  ^^  but 
she  hardly  knew  what  she  said  when  she  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  royalty."  The  queen  condescended  to  assist  in  the  profession  of  the 
humble  Claire  Antoinette.^ 

The  19th  of  September  being  a  very  rainy  day,  the  queen  did  not  ex- 
pect any  visitors,  and  was  surprised  at  seeing  one  of  the  dauphiness's 
pages  ride  into  the  court,  who  came  to  announce  that  her  royal  highness 
intended  to  pay  her  majesty  and  the  princess  of  England  a  visit  after 
dinner.  She  arrived  with  her  retinue  at  four  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
her  sister-in-law,  the  duchess  de  Berri.  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  was  then  dauphiness.  The  abbess  received  them  at  the  grate, 
and  the  princess  Louisa  came  to  meet  them  in  the  cloister  leading  to  the 
queen's  suite  of  apartments.  As  soon  as  the  dauphiness  saw  her,  she 
signified  to  her  train-bearer  that  she  did  not  require  him  to  attend  her 
farther ;  and  it  seems  she  disencumbered  herself  of  her  train  at  the  same 
time,  for  our  circumstantial  chronicler  says,  "  she  went  to  the  princess 
of  England  en  corpo^^'*  which  means  in  her  boddice  and  petticoat,  with- 
out the  royal  mantle  of  slate,  which  was  made  so  as  to  be  thrown  off 
or  assumed  at  pleasure.  The  princess  Louisa  conducted  the  royal  guests 
into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who  being  indisposed  was  on  her  bed. 
She  greeted  the  kind  Adelaide  in  these  words,  "  What  has  induced  you, 
my  dear  dauphiness,  to  come  and  dig  out  the  poor  old  woman  in  her 
cell  ?"  The  dauphiness,  made  an  affectionate  reply.  "  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  she  said,"  continues  our  Chaillot  chronicler,  '•^but  the 
queen  told  me  that  she  conversed  with  her  apart  very  tenderly,  while 
the  princess  entertained  the  duchess  de  Berri."  After  some  time  her 
majcstv  told  her  daughter  to  show  the  duchess  de  Berri  the  house,  and 
the  uduphiness  remained  alone  with  her.  When  the  princess  and  the 
duchess  returned,  the  dauphiness  begged  the  queen  to  allow  the  princess 
lo  take  a  walk  with  her,  to  which  a  willing  assent  being  given,  they  went 
ont  together. 

The  heavy  rain  having  rendered  the  gardens  unfit  for  the  promenade, 
the  royal  friends  returned  into  the  house,  and  the  princess  took  the 
dauphiness  to  see  the  work,  with  which  she  seemed  much  pleased ;  they 
afterwards  rejoined  Mary  Beatrice  in  her  apartment.  "  As  it  was  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  past  four  o'clock,"  continues  our  authorit}',  "  her 
majesty  did  not  offer  a  collation  to  the  dauphiness,  but  only  fish  and 
bread,  with  a  flask  of  Muscat." ' 
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The  dauphiness^  the  same  day,  gave  orders  to  the  duchess  de  Lauztm 
(hat  there  should  be  a  party  made  for  the  chase  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
on  purpose  for  the  princess  of  England,  and  a  supper  prepared  for  hei 
at  the  liouse  of  the  duchess  at  Passy.  There  were  two  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  princess  enjoying  this  pleasure,  which  the  poverty  of 
her  royal  mother,  apparently,  rendered  insurmountable :  she  had  neitha 
a  horse  that  she  could  safely  mount,  nor  a  riding  dress  fit  for  her  to  ap- 
pear in  before  the  gay  and  gallant  court  of  France.  Bitter  mortifica- 
tjons  those  for  a  youthful  beauty,  and  she  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
The  amiable  dauphiness,  however,  who  had  either  been  informed  of 
these  deficiencies,  or  gu'^ssed  the  state  of  her  unfortunate  cousin^s  stud 
and  wardrobe  appointments,  sent  one  of  her  equerries  on  the  morning 
of  the  important  day,  with  a  beautiful  well-trained  palfrey,  from  herowo 
stable,  for  the  princess's  use,  together  with  a  splendid  riding  dress.  She 
wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  queen,  ^^  entreating  her  to  permit  the 
princess  to  join  the  hunting  party  on  horseback,  for  she  had  sent  one 
of  the  horses  she  had  been  herself  accustomed  to  ride,''  adding,  ^  that 
she  hoped  her  majesty  would  excuse  the  liberty  she  had  ventured  to 
take  in  presenting,  also,  one  of  her  own  hunting  dresses  to  her  ro}il 
highness,  the  princess  of  England,  the  time  being  too  short  to  allow  ol* 
having  a  new  one  made  on  purpose." 

The  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind  might  have  been  offended  at  this  little  cii- 
cumstance,  but'  Mary  Beatrice,  though  her  naturally  lofty  spirit  had  been 
rendered  more  painfully  sensitive  by  her  great  reverse  of  fortune,  fully 
appreciated  the  affectionate  freedom  of  her  royal  kinswoman,  and  wrote 
to  her  with  her  own  hand,  in  reply,  ^^that  it  would  be  very  unkind  to 
refuse  what  was  so  kindlv  meant  and  courteously  offered,  that  she 
thanked  her  very  sincerely,  and  assured  her  that  she  should  have  much 
joy  in  the  pleasure  that  had  been  provided  for  her  child.' 

Meantime,  the  equerry  having  brought  the  horse  into  the  garden,  the 
princess  Louisa  mounted  there,  and  took  a  few  turns  to  try  his  pacea. 
and  although  she  had  not  been  in  the  saddle  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
she  fell  perfectly  self-possessed  and  assured.  The  temptation  of  wend- 
ing with  the  royal  beauty  to  the  gay  greenwood,  and  describing  her 
dress  and  deportment  on  that  one  day,  of  princely  disport  with  the  dau* 
phiness  and  the  gallant  court  of  France,  must  be  resisted,  since  it  is  not 
the  life  of  Louisa  Stuarl,  but  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este  which  at  present 
claims  the  attention  of  the  reader.* 

The  princess  and  her  governess,  lady  Middleton,  who  accompanied 
her  to  the  chase,  returned  to  Chaillot  at  a  quarter  after  nine  the  sam^ 
evening.  On  the  Tuesday  following,  Mary  Beatrice  considered  i*  , ro- 
per to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of  France  at  Versailles,  and  to  thanx  the 
dauphiness  tor  her  attention  to  her  daughter.  It  cost  her  a  struggle  to 
emerge  from  her  present  quiet  abode,  to  present  herself  at  court  again, 
after  so  long  an  absence.     She  said  several  times,  ^^  I  am  getting  such  «u 
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old  womai,  that  1  feel  embarrassed  myself  on  such  occasions,  and  shal 
only  be  a  restraint  on  others."  She  took  her  young  bright  Louisa  with 
her  to  Versailles,  to  make  all  the  round  of  state  visits  to  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  Her  majesty  wore  a  black  mantle  and  cap,  but  the 
princess  was  in  full  court  costume;  they  returned  to  the  convent  at 
eight  in  the  evening. 

Miry  Beatrice,  wished  to  make  a  round  of  visits  to  the  religious 
housiis  of  Paris,  and  especially  to  the  sisters  of  Si.  Antoine,  but  as  ihe 
pestilence  was  raging  in  that  city,  siie  was  deterred,  from  the  fear  of  ex- 
posing her  daughter  to  the  infection.  Slie  had  promised  the  princess  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  the  Italian  comedy  at  this  time,  and  a  day  vas 
fixed,  but  the  evening  before,  lady  Middleton  represented  to  the  qi:eeii 
that  it  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  princess,  as  Paris  was  so 
full  of  bad  air,  on  which  her  majesty  told  her  daughter,  "  that  although 
it  gave  her  some  pain  to  deprive  her  of  so  small  a  pleasure,  she  could 
not  allow  her  to  go."  The  princess  had  reckoned  very  much  upon  it, 
but  said  her  majesty's  kindness  quite  consoled  her  for  her  disappoint- 
ment.' Never  was  a  mother  more  devotedly  loved  and  honoured  than 
was  Mary  Beatrice  by  her  sweet  daughter,  who  had  now  become  her 
companion  and  friend.  One  day,  when  she  had  allowed  the  princess  to 
go  incognito  to  Paris  with  lady  Middleton,  to  dine  with  madame  Rothes, 
the  married  daughter  of  that  lady,  she  could  not  help  repeating  many 
times  during  dinner,  "  It  must  be  owned  that  we  miss  my  daughter  very 
much."  Mary  Beatrice,  notwithstanding  her  fears  of  exposing  that 
precious  one  to  the  danger  of  entering  the  infected  city,  was  persuaded 
to  take  her  with  her  to  the  church  of  the  English  Benedictines,  when 
she  went  to  pay  her  annual  visit  of  sorrowful  remembrance  to  the  re- 
mains of  her  lamented  lord,  king  James,  which  still  remained  unburied 
tinder  a  sable  canopy,  surmounted  with  the  crown  of  England,  in  the 
aisle  of  St.  Jacques,  though  ten  years  had  passed  away  since  his  death. 
To  avoid  attracting  attention  or  the  appearance  of  display,  the  royal 
widow  and  orphan  daughter  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  went  in  a  hired 
coach,  attended  by  only  two  ladies,  the  duchess  of  Perth,  and  the  coun- 
tess of  Middleton,  to  pay  this  mournful  duty,  and  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
in  the  holy  privacy  of  a  grief  too  deep  to  brook  the  scrutiny  of  public 
curiosity.  On  one  or  two  previous  occasions,  the  coach  of  the  exiled 
queen  had  been  recognised,  and  followed  by  crowds  of  persons  of  all 
degrees,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  gaze  on 'the  royal  heroine  of  this 
mournful  romance  of  history,  had  greatly  distressed  and  agitated  her, 
even  by  the  vehemence  of  their  sympathy — the  French  being  then  not 
only  an  excitable  but  a  venerative  people,  full  of  compassion  f«r  the 
calamities  of  royalty.  Popular  superstition  had  invested  the  deceased 
king  with  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  attributed  to  his  perishable  mortal 
remains  the  miraculous  power  of  curing  diseases.  His  bier  was  visited 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  on  this  occasion  his  faithful 
widow  and  daughter,  shrouded   in   their  mourning  cloaks  and  veils, 
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passed  unnoticed  among  the  less  interesting  enthusiasts  who  came  to 
ofler  up  their  vows  and  piayers  in  the  aisle  of  St.  Jacques.  Some  per- 
sons outside  the  church  asked  the  coachman  whom  he  had  driven  there 
The  man,  not  being  at  all  aware  of  the  quality  of  the  party,  replied, 
^  that  he  had  brought  two  old  gentlewomen,  one  middle  aged,  and  a 
young  lady." ' 

This  unceremonious  description  beguiled  the  fallen  queen  of  England 
of  a  smile,  perhaps  from  the  very  revulsion  of /eeling  caused  by  its  con- 
trast to  the  reverential  and  elaborate  tides  with  wliich  royal  personages 
Bie  accustomed  to  hear  themselves  named.  Queen  now  only  by  cour- 
tesy, deprived  of  pomp,  power,  and  royal  atii  ibutes,  Mary  Beatrice  had 
gained,  by  her  adversity,  better  things  than  she  had  lost — patience,  n^ 
signation,  and  sufficient  philosophy  to  regard  the  distinctions  of  thn 
world  and  its  vanities  in  their  true  light;  yet,  like  all  human  creatures^ 
she  had  her  imperfections.  That  quaintly  minute  chronicler,  the  nun 
of  Chaillot,  records,  ^  that  she  once  saw  her  royal  friend  visibly  dis- 
composed for  a  very  slight  matter,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  caused  by 
an  unwonted  act  of  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  her  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess Louisa,  who,  in  drawing  the  soup  to  her  at  dinner,  spilt  it  on  the 
table-cloth,  and  all  over  the  queen's  napkin.  Her  majesty's  colour  rose, 
she  looked  angry,  but  said  nothing.  In  the  evening,  she  said,  ^^  she  felt 
so  much  irritated  at  the  moment,  that  she  had  with  great  difficulty  re- 
strained herself  from  giving  vent  to  her  annoyance  in  words ;"  she 
severely  censured  herself,  at  the  same  time,  for  allowing  her  temper  to 
be  ruffled  by  such  a  trifle.  Mary  Beatrice  bore  a  serious  trial,  sooq 
after,  with  the  equanimity  of  a  heroine,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen* 
On  the  day  of  Si.  Ursula,  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the  choir  of  the 
conventual  church,  with  her  daughter,  to  perform  her  devotions,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  her  from  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  informhig  her  that  the 
negotiations  for  a  peace  between  England  and  France  had  commenced, 
which  must  involve  the  repudiation  of  her  son's  title  and  cause,  by 
Louis  XIV.  Mary  Beatrice  read  tfie  letter  attentively  through,  without 
betraying  the  slightest  emotion,  then  showed  it  to  her  daughter,  who 
wept  pa.ssionateIy.  The  queen  turned  into  the  aisle  of  St.  Joseph, 
where,  finding  one  of  the  nuns  whom  she  sometimes  employed  as  her 
private  secretary,  she  requested  her  to  write,  in  her  name,  to  the  duke 
de  Lauzun,  ^'  thanking  him  for  the  kind  attention  he  had  shown  in  ap- 
prising her  of  what  she  had  not  before  heard,  and  begging  him  to  give 
her  information  of  any  further  particulars  that  might  come  to  his  ^know- 
ledge;" she  then  entered  the  church,  and  attended  the  service,  without 
allowing  any  one  to  read  in  her  countenance  any  confirmaiion  of  Uie  ill 
news,  which  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  princess  showed,  that  ominous  letter 
had  communicated.'  An  anxious  interest  was  excited  on  the  subject 
among  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  who  certainly  were  by  no  means  devoi*! 

"  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  I)'E^:l^,  in  the  Archives  an  Royauine  cH 
France.  Tlie  ladies  Pertli  and  Middleton,  being  the  elder:*  of  the  p^rly,  camd 
ander  the  description  of  the  two  old  gentlewomen,  the  queen  of  be  ntldUl** 
■ged,  and  the  princess  of  the  young  lady. 
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of  the  feminine  attribute  of  curiosity.  At  dinner,  IVTary  Beatrice  showed 
no  appearance  of  dejection,  and  no  one  ventured  to  ask  a  question. 
The  next  morning,  at  the  hour  of  relaxation,  seeing  all  the  nuns  near 
her,  she  said  ^^  she  would  impart  to  them  something  that  was  in  the 
duke  de  Lauzun's  letter — namely,  that  their  king  had  said  at  his  levee — 
^The  English  have  ofiered  me  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and  the  choice 
of  three  cities  for  the  treaty." '  She  said  no  more,  and  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot  taking  up  the  word,  rejoined — ^'  But,  madam,  what  advantage 
will  your  majesty  and  the  king,  your  son,  find  in  this  peace  ?"  The 
queen,  instead  of  making  a  direct  reply,  said,  ^  Peace  is  so  great  a  bless* 
ing,  that  it  ought  to  be  rejoiced  at;  and  we  have  such  signal  obligations 
to  France,  that  we  cannot  but  wish  for  anything  that  is  beneficial 
to  it'' ' 

At  supper,  she  told  the  community  the  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
on  both  sides.  She  said,  ^^  that  she  had,  as  soon  as  she  was  informed 
of  these  particulars,  written  to  her  son,  to  hasten  his  return,  because  it 
would  be  desirable  for  her  to  see  and  consult  with  him,  on  the  steps 
proper  to  be  taken  for  supporting  his  interests."  The  chevalier  de  St, 
George  was  then  at  Genoble,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  long  amusing  let- 
ter to  his  sister,  descriptive  of  the  place  and  its  history,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  ports  he  had  visited.  The  princess  read  the  letter 
aloud  to  the  nuns,  in  the  presence  of  her  royal  mother,  who,  though 
she  had  read  it  before,  listened  with  lively  interest  to  all  the  details. 

Mary  Beatrice  gave  a  medal  of  her  son  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
**  which,"  says  the  recording  sister  of  that  community,  "  will  be  found 
among  our  archives,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
sieur  Dundas,  in  Scotland." 

The  princess  Louisa  had  given  the  duke  de  Lauzun  one  of  these 
medals  in  the  summer,  and  he,  in  return,  presented  to  her,  through  one 
of  his  wife^s  relations,  sister  Louise  de  POrge,  a  nun  in  that  convent,  a 
miniature  of  the  queen  magnificently  set  with  diamonds,  in  a  very  pretty 
shagreen  box.  The  princess  testified  great  joy  at  this  present,  but  the 
*ueen  appeared  thoughtful  and  sad ;  at  last  she  said,  ^'  J  have  been  seve- 
*-M  times  tempted  to  send  it  back.  J  see  i  am  still  very  proud,  for  1  can- 
iiot  bear  that  any  one  should  make  presents  to  my  daughter,  when  she 
is  not  able  to  make  a  suitable  return.  It  is  from  the  same  principle  of 
pride,"  continued  her  majesty,  "  that  I  cannot  consent  to  allow  my  por- 
trait to  be  painted  now.  One  should  not  suffer  oneself  to  be  seen  as  old 
and  ugly  by  those  who  might  remember  what  one  has  been  when  young  " 
She  was,  however,  induced  to  allow  the  princess  to  retain  the  gift  which 
had  been  so  kindly  presented  by  her  old  and  faithful  friend,  de  Lauzun.' 

At  supper,  on  the  3d  of  November,  some  one  told  the  queen,  "  that 
tlie  marshal  Tallard  had  facetiously  proposed  to  the  ministers  of  queen 
Anne,  that  the  prince,  whom  they  called  the  Pretender,  should  espouse 
their  queen,  as  the  best  method  of  reconciling  their  differences."  ^  You 
are  mistaken,"  said  Mary  Beatrice.  ^^  It  was  a  priest  who  made  that 
oroposal,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  said  at  the  recreation  to-night*^ 
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AH  were  impatient  to  hear  the  right  version  of  the  story,  and  at  the 
time  appointed  Mary  Beatrice  told  them,  with  some  humour,  ^  tliai  a 
witty  Irish  priest  having  been  summoned  before  a  bench  of  magistrates, 
for  not  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration,  said  to  their  worships,  ^  Would  if 
not  be  best,  in  order  to  end  these  disputes,  that  your  queen  should  raarry 
the  Pretender  ?'  To  which  all  present  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  horror 
'  Why,  he  is  her  brother!'  '  If  so,'  rejoined  the  priest,  *  why  am  I  r» 
quired  to  take  an  oath  against  him  ?" ' 

The  abbess  of  Chaillot  asked  the  queen  in  confidence,  '^  if  the  reports 
about  a  peace  were  correct,  and  if  so,  whether  anything  for  the  relief 
of  her  majesty  were  likely  to  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty?"  Mai/  Bea« 
trice  replied,  ^^  that  the  peace  was  certain  to  take  place,  and  that  she  had 
some  prospect  of  receiving  her  dower,  but  it  must  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  because  of  the  Irish,  who  would  all  be  about  her.'"  Her  great 
anxiety  was  to  pay  her  debts,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  was  what  t^hc 
owed  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot;  it  gave  her  much  pain,  she  said,  that 
she  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  annual  rent  —  namely,  3000 
livres,  for  the  apartments  she  hired  there,  the  arrears  of  which  now 
amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  abbess  took  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  her  indigent  royal  tenant  of  the  state  of  outstanding  account? 
between  her  majesty  and  tliat  house.  She  said,  ^^  that  in  addition  to  the 
18,000  livres,  her  majesty  had  had  the  goodness  to  pay  them,  she  had 
given  them  a  promissory  note  for  42,000  more,  for  the  last  fourteen 
years.  Mary  Beatrice  was  so  bewildered  at  the  formidable  sound,  in 
French  figures,  of  a  sum,  which  did  not  amount  to  two  thousand  pounds 
of  English  money,  that  she  could  not  remember  having  given  such  an 
engagement,  and  begged  the  abbess  to  let  her  see  it  The  abbess  pro- 
duced the  paper  out  of  the  strong  box,  and  her  majesty,  presently  recol- 
lecting hersjelf,  freely  acknowledged  and  confirmed  it.  The  abbess  in 
the  evening  called  a  council  of  the  elders  of  the  community  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  agreed  that  they  ought  to  thank  her  majesty  for  what  she 
had  done.  The  very  politeness  of  her  creditors  was  painful  to  thfl 
sensitive  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  queen.  She  interrupted  them  with 
great  emotion,  by  saying,  ^^  that  one  of  the  greatest  mortifications  of  hei 
life,  was  to  have  seen  how  many  years  she  ha<l  been  lodging  with  them 
for  nothing,  and  that  they  must  attribute  it  to  the  unhappy  state  of  her 
af^irs,  and  to  the  extremity  of  that  necessity  which  has  no  law."' 
Among  ail  the  sad  records  of  the  calamities  of  royalty,  there  arc  few 
pictures  more  heart-rending  than  that  of  the  widow  of  a  kit.g  of  Great 
Britain  reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  making  such  an  avowal.  Th^" 
money  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  payment  of  her  rent  il 
Chaillot  had  been  extorted  from  her  compassion,  by  the  miseries  of  ne 
starving  thousands  by  whom  she  was  daily  importuned  ftf*  bread,  when 
at  St.  Germains.  As  long  as  the  royal  widow  had  a  livre  in  her  purse, 
she  could  not  resist  the  agonizing  petitions  of  these  unfortunates;  and 
when  all  was  gone,  she  fled  to  Chaillot,  literally  for  refuge.     She  told 
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llie  community,  ^  that  they  might  reckon  on  her  good  offices  wheneT«f 
ihey  thought  it  might  he  in  her  power  to  be  of  service  to  them." 

One  of  the  nuns  who  waited  on  Mary  Beatrice  took  the  liberty  of 
approaching  her  when  they  were  alone,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her 
wounded  spirit,  by  assuring  her,  ^^  that  tiie  abbess  and  sisters  could 
never  sufficiently  acknowledge  her  goodness  and  her  charity  to  their 
house;  and  that  the  whole  community  were  truly  grateful  for  the  bless- 
ing of  having  her  among  them,  for  her  example  had  inspired  them  with 
m  ricv^  zeal  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  religion."  Adding, 
'•  that  it  gave  their  community  great  pain,  when  the  poverty  of  their 
hous€  compelled  them  to  mention  anything  that  was  due  to  them ;  but 
they  should  all  be  most  willing  to  wait  her  majesty^s  convenience.'^ 
Mary  Beatrice  talked  of  changing  her  apartments  for  those  lately  occu 
pied  by  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte,  which  were  only  half  the  rent  of 
ners,  but  it  was  beg'ged  that  she  would  retain  her  own.' 

The  next  day,  Mary  Beatrice  had  the  consolation  of  embracing  her 
•on,  who  arrived  at  Chaillot  on  the  4th  of  November,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  having  slept  at  Chartres  the  preceding  night.  He  entered  alone, 
having  hastened  on  before  his  retinue  to  greet  his  royal  mother  and  sis- 
ter. They  both  manifested  excessive  joy  at  seeing  him ;  he  dined  with 
them  in  her  majesty^s  apartment,  and  the  abbess  waited  on  them  at  din- 
ner. The  queen  and  princess  both  said,  several  times,  that  he  greatly 
resembled  his  late  uncle,  king  Charles  If.  "This  prince,"  says  the  re- 
cording sister  of  Chaillot,  "  is  very  tall  and  well  formed,  and  very  grace- 
ful He  has  a  pleasant  manner,  is  very  courteous  and  obliging,  and 
speaks  French  well." 

After  dinner,  permission  was  asked  of  the  queen,  for  the  community 
to  have  the  honour  of  coming  in  to  see  the  king,  as  they  called  her  son 
Her  majesty  assenting,  they  entered,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  chevalier's  conversation,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  his  remarks  on  the  various  places  he  had  visited 
during  his  late  tour,  on  which,  like  other  travellers,  he  delighted  to  dis- 
course to  reverential  listeners.  Mary  Beatrice  kindly  sent  for  sister 
Louise  de  POrge,  one  of  the  nuns,  who,  although  she  was  then  in  hei 
retreat,  was  well  pleased  at  being  indulged  with  a  peep  at  the  royal 
visitor.  Mary  Beatrice  announced  her  intention  of  returning  to  St.Ger- 
muins,  with  her  son,  that  evening,  and  said  she  would  not  make  any 
adieux.  She  paid,  however,  a  farewell  visit  after  vespers  to  the  trit)une, 
where  the  heart  of  her  beloved  consort  was  enshrined,  and  then  returned 
to  her  own  apartment,  and  waited  there  while  the  princess  took  leave  of 
the  abbess  and  the  community.  Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  the  princess 
at  this  reunion  with  her  much-beloved  brother,'she  was  greatly  moved 
at  parting  from  the  kind  nuns ;  and  when  she  made  her  adieu  to  her  par- 
ticular friend,  sister  Marguerite  Henriette,  she  burst  into  tears.  The 
'jueen  herself  was  agitated :  she  said  several  times,  "  that  she  could  not 
understand  two  conflicting  inclinations  in  her  mind — her  desire  to  return 
vritfa  her  son,  and  her  fear  of  quitting  her  home  at  Chaillot,  for  the  ta^ 
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-moils  and  cli(!icultie9  that  would  beset  her  at  St.  Gerniains.^' '  At  liei 
departure,  she  said  a  few  gracious  words  of  acknowledgment  as  she 
passed  them,  to  those  nuns  who  had  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
her.  Her  beloved  friend,  Fran9oise  Angelique  Friolo,  was  a  II  healthy 
and  the  following  playful  letter,  without  date,  was  probabl}*  vritten  to 
her  by  Mary  Beatrice  soon  after  her  return  to  St.  Germains  :— 

^  Although  you  have  preferred  my  daughter  to  me^  in  writing  to  her  rather  than 
to  me,  about  which  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you,  I  must  needs  write  two  M'ordi 
to  you  to  explain  about  tlie  money  that  Demster  brings  you.  There  are  22  Louii, 
of  which  200  livres  must  be  taken  for  tlie  half  year  of  the  perpetual  mas>8;  2% 
tbz  the  two  bills  that  you  have  given  to  Molza,  and  the  rest  to  purchase  a  gimt, 
whose  milk  will  preserve  and  improve  the  health  of  my  dear  good  mother. 
They  assure  me  that  they  have  sent  the  money  for  the  wood.** 

Endorsed  "  To  the  mother  Priolo."  • 

Mary  Beatrice  came  to  see  her  sick  friend,  at  the  convent  of  Chaillol, 
on  the  9ih  of  December,  accompanied  by  the  princess,  her  daughter,  and 
returned  the  next  day  to  St.  Germains. 

The  preliminary  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht  filled  the  exiled 
eourt  with  anxiety  and  stirring  excitement.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
renewed  his  secret  conespondence  with  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  sod, 
through  the  medium  of  his  nephew,  Berwick,  and  even  committed  him- 
self so  far  as  to  confer  personally  with  Tunstal,  one  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  earl  of  Middleton.  In  the  curiously  mystified  official  report  of  these 
conferences,  written  by  the  latter  to  Middleton,  Mary  Beatrice  is,  as 
nsual,  mentioned  under  two  different  feigned  names,  her  dowc  is  called 
her  law-suit,  and  Marlborough  is  styled  the  lawyer. 

**I  had  two  long  conferences  with  him,"  writes  Tunstal,  *<  about  Ifr.  BernhartTi 
law'i»uit,  and  Mr.  Kelly's  [tht  Pretender  »]  affairs.  As  to  both  which  he  shows  ■ 
good  will,  and  give:<,  in  appearance,  sincere  wishes;  but  how  far  he  will  be  able 
to  work  ellVctually  in  the  matter,  I  leave  you  to  judge.  First  as  to  Mr.  Bernard'* 
[the  queen's]  deed,  he  says,  it  must  be  insisted  upon  in  time,  for  he  looks  upoi.  ii 
as  certain  that  an  accommodation  [peace]  will  be  made,  and  if  he  shall  be  fon%)d 
eapable  of  helping  or  signing  this  deed,  he  assures  Mr.. Bernard  [the  ^ii^eit]  of  hit 
best  services.  But  he  believes  measures  are  taken  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shalt 
be  excluded  from  having  any  hand  in  concluding  matters  at  Poncy  (the  peace).*'* 

Tunstal  goes  on  to  state  Marlborough^s  opinion,  that  the  payment  of 
the  jointure  of  the  widowed  queen  ought  to  be  strenuously  insisted 
upon ;  ^^  and  the  gaining  that  point  of  the  deed,'^  continues  he,  ^  to  be 
of  great  consequence,  not  only  as  to  the  making  my  lady  Betty  [queen 
Mary  Beatrice]  easy  as  to  her  own  circumstances,  but  very  much  con  • 
ducing  to  the  advancing  Mr.  Anthony's  [/Ac  chevalier  Si.  George'* f^ 
interest,  and  this  not  so  much,  again,  as  to  the  money  itself,  as  to  tie 
grant  of  it,  which  cannot  be  refused,  it  being  formerly  conoeiled  at  Poncy 
[the  peace  nf  Ryswick^]  and  only  diverted  by  the  unworihiness  of  hiic 
who  then  ruled  the  roast,'' ^  meaning  William  111.     On  the  subject  ol 
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lljc  jointure,  Marlborough  begged  Tunslal  to  assure  Mary  Beatrice,  **  thaf 
if  the  payment  were  put  to  the  vote  of  parliament,  it  would  find  many 
supporters,  who  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  making  their  com'* 
pliiuents  to  her  «  bon  grace^  and  giving  some  testimony  of  their  good* 
will ;  and  if  she  thought  that  he  were  himself  in  a  capacity  to  serve  her 
in  that  matter,  he  would  be  glad  of  showing  himself  her  humble  servant.^ 
In  the  same  conference,  Marlborough  begged  that  the  prince  would  not 
listen  to  any  proposal  of  taking  refuge  in  the  papal  dominions;  for  if  the 
queen  consented  to  his  doing  that,  it  would  be  no  better  than  ruining 
the  cause  of  her  son,  and  murdering  him  outright.  He  recommendeu 
some  protectant  state  as  a  more  popular  asylum,  and  declared— nay, 
solemnly  swore — that  the  recall  of  the  prince  appeared  to  him  as  certain 
to  take  place.'  Neither  oaths  nor  professions  from  that  quarter  appear 
to  have  had  much  weight  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  dry  comments  made  by  the  earl  of  Middleton  to  his  political 
agent  on  this  communication  : 

**  As  for  your  lawyer^  h«  is  gone,  and  before  you  meet  again,  we  shall  see 
c.'earer.  •  •  •  He  miglii  Imve  been  great  and  good,  but  God  hardened  Pharaoh *9 
heart,  and  he  can  now  only  pretend  to  the  humble  merit  of  a  post-boy  who  brings 
good  news,  to  which  he  has  not  contributed."  • 

The  af&irs  of  the  widow  and  son  of  James  11.  were  far  enough  from 
being  in  the  favourable  position  which  the  flattering  courtship  of  the 
disgraced  favourite  of  queen  Anne  led  their  shallow  minister  to  imagine. 
Middleton  was  not,  however,  the  only  person  deceived  in  this  matter;  for 
the  dauphin  paid  a  visit  to  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  chevalier  at  St.  Ger- 
mains at  this  crisis,  expressly  to  congratulate  them  on  their  prospects.^ 

Mary  Beatrice  placed  great  reliance  on  the  friendship  always  testified 
by  that  amiable  prince  and  his  consort,  for  her  and  her  children,  but  the 
arm  of  flesh  was  not  to  profit  them.  The  dauphiness  was  attacked  with 
malignant  purple  fever,  on  the  6th  of  February  ;  fatal  symptoms  appeared 
on  the  9th.  On  the  lllh,  her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  they  forced 
her  distracted  husband  from  her  bedside,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  in  the 
gardens  at  Versailles.  Mary  Beatrice,  ever  fearless  of  infection  for  her- 
self, hastened  to  Versailles,  but  was  not  permitte<l  to  enter  the  chamber 
of  her  dying  friend.  She  sat  with  the  king  and  madame  de  Maintenon 
in  the  room  adjoining  to  the  chamber  of  death,  while  the  last  sacra- 
ments of  the  church  of  Rome  were  administered,  and  remained  there 
during  all  that  sad  night.*  She  was  also  present  at  the  consultation 
of  the  physicians,  when  they  decided  on  bleeding  the  royal  patient 
in  the  foot  She  saw,  as  she  afterwards  emphatically  observed,  ^^  that 
physicians  understood  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  life  of 
man,  the  issues  of  whic^  depend  on  God.''  The  dauphiness  expired 
on  the  1 1  ih  of  February ;  the  afflicted  widower  only  survived  her  six 
days.  The  inscrutable  fiat  which,  at  one  blow,  desolated  the  royal 
house  of  France,  and  deprived  a  mighty  empire  a  second  time  of  it« 
heir,  involved  also  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  kinJied 

*  Stuart  Papers,  in  Maopherson.  •  Ibid. 

*  St.  Simon     MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice.  *  Ibid. 
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&mily  of  Stnart.  The  fast  waning  sands  of  Louis  XIV.,  now  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  years  and  afflictions,  were  rudely  shaken  by  thii 
domestic  calamity,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  young  pair,  leaving  the  majesty  of  France  to  be  repre- 
sented, in  less  than  three  years,  by  a  feeble  infani,  and  its  power  to  be 
exercised  by  the  profligate  and  selfish  regent,  Orleans. 

**  I  have  been  deeply  grieved,"  writes  Mary  Beatrice,  "  tor  the  de'  'hs  of  tfie 
dauphin  smd  our  clear  dHiipbiness.  After  the  king,  there  are  no  other  Teraona  m 
France  >^  liose  \oss  could  have  affected  us  in  every  way  like  tliis.  The  death  n£ 
tli8  youn^  dauphin  has  not  fulled  to  touch  me  also.  We  must  adore  the  jad^ 
mcMits  of  (>o<I,  which  are  always  just,  although  inscrutable,  and  submit  ourselrea 
to  His  will." » 

The  portentous  shadows  with  which  these  tragic  events  had  darkened 
the  political  horizon  of  her  son,  affected  Mary  Beatrice  less  than  the 
awful  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  ex- 
pectation, which  the  sudden  death  o(  these  illustrious  persons,  snatched 
away  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  high  and  glorious  anticipation,  wu 
calculated  to  impress.  The  royal  widow  regarded  their  deaths  as  a 
warning  to  put  her  own  house  in  order;  and  in  the  self-same  letter,  id 
which  she  mentions  the  three-fold  tragedy  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  she  says  : — 

"  I  pray  you,  rny  dear  mother,  to  send  me  by  the  courier,  the  packet  that  I  left 
with  you  of  my  will,  and  al>o  the  copies  of  all  the  papers  written  in  my  hand, 
for  moneys  paid  or  to  pay,  and  likewise  what  I  have  promised  for  my  sister  M. 
Paule  de  Doiis^las.  I  wouU'  v/i^h  to  put  them  all  in  order  before  the  approach 
of  Death,  whom,  we  see,  comes  ahvays  when  we  think  of  him  the  least/' 

Endorsed  the  iSth  March,  1712: 

**  We  have  not  ^ent  the  queen  her  will  according  to  what  she  has  ordained  ut 
in  this  letter,  but  the  copies  of  the  papers  written  by  her  hand,  which  remain  in 
the  box,  her  majesty  having  done  us  the  honour  to  consign  them  to  us,  but  not 
her  will." 

These  papers  were  the  vouchers  which  the  queen  had  given  to  the 
abbess  and  community  of  Chaillot,  for  the  sums  of  money  in  which  she 
stood  indebted  to  them,  as  before  mentioned,  for  the  hire  of  the  apart- 
ments she  and  the  young  princess  her  daughter,  and  their  ladies,  had 
occupied,  during  their  occasional  residence  in  that  convent  for  many 
years.  Whether  she  came  there  much  or  little,  the  af^rtments  were 
always  reserved  for  lier  use,  at  an  annual  rent  of  three  thousand  francs. 
This  sum,  loss  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year,  the  destitute 
widow  of  king  James  II.,  who  had  been  a  crowned  and  anointed  queeo- 
consort  of  Great  Britain,  had  never  been  able  to  pay,  but  had  been 
reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  begging^he  community  of  Chaii- 
lot  to  accept  such  instalments  as  her  narrowed  finances,  and  the  uncer 
lain  payments  of  her  French  pension,  enabled  her  to  offer,  with  a  writt<n 
f!ngagement  to  liquidate  the  debt,  either  when  she  should  receive  the 

'MS.  Letler.-*  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  of  France. 
''Autograph  Letter  of  the  Queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Archives  au  Royauine  il« 
I'luuce. 
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iXivment  of  her  dower  as  queen  of  EnglancK  or  at  the  restoration  of  th# 
house  of  Stuart.  Under  these  conditions,  the  compassionate  sisterhooo 
of  Chaillot  had  allowed  their  royal  friend's  debt  to  accumulate  to  fifty 
thousand  francs,  up  to  the  year  1712,  as  specified  in  the  following 
document  :— 

"  Havinjif  always  intended  to  make  arrangements  for  the  good  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Vitfitntion  of  J?t.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  because  of  the  affection  which  I  have 
to  tlieir  holy  order  in  general,  and  to  this  house  in  particular,  in  which  I  have 
been  so  many  times  received  and  well  lodged,  for  nearly  the  four  and  twenty 
years  that  I  have  been  in  France,  and  witching  at  present  to  execute  this  design 
better  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  in  tlie  circumstances  under  which  I  find 
myself  at  present:  I  declare  that  my  intention  on  my  retiring  into  this  monas- 
tery, has  always  been  to  give  three  thousand  livres  a  year  for  the  hire  of  the 
apartments  I  have  occupi*»d  here  since  the  year  1089,  till  this  present  year  1712, 
in  all  which  time  I  have  never  paid  tliem  but  nineteen  thousand  livres;  it  still 
remains  for  me  to  pay  fifty  thousand,  which  fif\y  thousand  I  engage  and  proinitx.) 
to  give  to  the  said  monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  king  my  son  in  England." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  agitated  hand  of  the  poor  exile,  who  had 
been  queen  of  the  realm,  has  written  that  once  familiar  word,  Aengeller^ 
in  this  record  of  her  poverty,  and  honest  desire  to  provide  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  her  long  arrears  of  rent  to  the  coufent  of  Chaillot;  she  con- 
tin  u&s  in  these  words : — 

"  And  not  having  the  power  to  do  this  while  living,  I  have  charged  the  king 
my  son  in  my  teslJiment,  and  en^tiged  him  to  execute  all  these  promises,  which 
he  will  find  written  by  my  own  hand,  and  that  before  one  year  be  passed  afler 
his  restoration." 

Alas,  poor  queen — poor  prince?  and  luckless  nuns?  on  what  a 
shadowy  foundation  did  these  engai^ements  rest?  Yet  at  that  time,  when 
it  was  the  general  opinion  of  all  Europe,  that  the  childless  sovereign  of 
England,  Anne,  designed  to  make,  as  far  as  she  could,  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  she  had  done  her  brother,  by  making  arrangements  for  hira  to 
succeed,  at  her  demise,  to  the  royal  inheritance,  in  which  she  had  pup- 
planted  him,  few  people  would  have  despised  a  bond  for  a  sum  of 
money,  however  large,  payable  at  such  a  day. 

"I  have  left  also,*'  continues  the  queen,  "in  my  will,  wherewithal  to  make  a 
most  beautiful  restoration  fur  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  said  monastery 
of  Chaillot.  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  or  a  fine  tabernacle,  if  they  should  like 
it  better ;  and  also  I  have  led  for  a  mau^leum  to  be  made  for  the  heart  of  tha 
king,  my  lord  ami  husband. 

**And  I  engage  and  promise  in  the  meantime,  to  pay  to  the  said  monastery, 
the  sum  of  three  thou.>4in<l  livres  a  year  for  the  time  to  come,  counting  from  the 
Ist  of  April,  1712  ;  but  if  through  the  Imd  state  of  my  affairs  I  should  not  be  able 
)o  pay  the  faid  annual  sum  for  the  future,  or  only  to  pay  in  part,  I  will  reckon 
•11  that  i  fail  in  as  a  debt,  which  shall  augment  and  add  to  the  fifty  thousand 
V&ncs  which  I  owe  already,  to  be  paid  at  the  same  time,  which  he  [her  ton]  will 
understand,  for  all  the  years  tliat  I  may  remain  in  France.'' 

Thb  presentiment  that  death  was  about  to  visit  her  own  melanchol} 
'  '''najllot  MSS.  iu  the  Archive*  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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palace,  which  had  haunted  Mary  Beatrice  ever  since  she  Iiad  wept  witli 
Louis  XIV.,  thrice,  in  a  few  brief  days,  over  the  stricken  hopes  of  gay 
Versailles,  was  doomed  to  be  too  sadly  realized ;  but  not,  as  she  had 
imagined,  on  herself.  She,  the  weary  pilgrim,  who  had  travelled  over 
nearly  half  a  century  of  woe,  and  had  carried  in  her  mortal  frame  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  the  seeds  of  death,  was  spared  to  weep  over  the 
early  grave  of  the  youngest  born  and  most  precious  of  her  children,  her 
bright  and  beautiful  Louisa. 

On  Easter  Wednesday,  March  29th,  Mary  Beatrice  visited  Chaillol 
with  her  daughter,  who  was  then  in  blooming  health.  The  nuns  t^ila 
tlieir  royal  visitors  a  piteous  tale  of  the  damage  their  house  had  sustained 
by  the  dreadful  storm  of  December  11th,  two  days  after  their  last  visit 
Her  majesty  listened  with  great  concern,  regretted  her  inability  to  h\6 
them  as  she  could  wish,  but  promised  to  do  her  best  in  representing 
their  case  to  others. 

'^  At  four  o'clock  the  following  day,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  who 
had  been  hunting  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  came  here,^'  says  our  Chaillol 
chronicler,  ^^  in  quest  of  the  queen.  He  behaved  with  much  courtesy 
to  our  mother,  thanking  her  for  the  prayers  she  had  made  for  him  at  all 
times,  and  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  and  the 
consolation  she  had  been  to  her.  He  appeared  a  little  indisposed  that 
day,  but  returned  to  St.Germains  in  the  evening  with  the  queen  and  the 
princess." 

Two  days  afterwards,  he  was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,'  to  the  in- 
expressible dismay  of  Mary  Beatrice,  who  knew  how  fatal  that  dreadful 
malady  had,  in  many  instances,  proved  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart 
The  princes  Louisa  was  inconsolable  at  the  idea  of  her  brother's  danger 
but  felt  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  infection  for  herself.  On  the 
10th  of  April,  the  malady  appeared  visible  on  her,  while  she  was  at  hei 
toilette.  The  distress  of  the  queen  may  be  imagined.  The  symptoms 
of  the  princess  were  at  first  favourable,  so  that  hopes  were  entertained 
that  not  only  her  life,  but  even  her  beauty,  would  he  spared.  Unfortu- 
nately the  practice  of  bleeding  in  the  foot  was  resorted  to  in  her  case, 
and  the  effects  were  fatal. 

The  last  and  most  interesting  communication  that  ever  took  placu 
between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  beloved  daughter,  was  recorded  verbatim 
irom  the  lips  of  the  disconsolate  mother,  by  one  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillot| 
who  has  ihus  indorsed  the  paper  containing  the  particulars : 

"The  queen  of  England,  this  12lh  of  October,  was  pleased  herself  to  repeat 
to  us  the  words  which  the  princess,  her  daughter,  said  to  her,  and  they  were 
written  down  in  her  majesty's  clianiber,  this  evening,  at  six  o'clock."' 

Thus  we  see,  that  six  months  elapsed,  ere  Mary  Beatrice  could  bring 

Unedited  Memorials  by  the  sister  of  Chaillot,  in  the  archives  au  Royaume  de 
France. 

•Tmnslatod  from  the  original  French  of  the  autograph  document  in  the  privsM 
Archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  the  Hotel  de  ^oubise,  where  it  was  tnutt* 
ferred,  with  other  curious  contemporary  records,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  fOjTA. 
foundation  of  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary  at  Cbaiilot. 
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hereclf  to  speak  of  what  passed  in  the  holy  privacy  of  ihat  solemn  hour 
>vhen,  after  the  duties  enjoined  by  their  church  for  the  sick  had  been 
performed,  she  came  to  her  dying  child,  and  asked  her  how  she  felt. 

*^  Madame,"  replied  the  princess,  '^  you  see  before  you  the  happiest 
person  in  the  world.  1  have  just  made  my  general  confession;  and  I 
have  done  my  best  to  do  it,  so  that  if  they  were  to  tell  me  that  I  should 
die  now,  I  should  have  nothing  more  to  do  I  resign  myself  into  the 
hands  of  God ;  I  ask  not  of  Him  life,  but  that  His  will  may  be  accom- 
plished oil  me," 

^  My  daughter,"  replied  the  queen,  "  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  as  much. 
I  declare  that  I  entreat  of  God  to  prolong  your  life,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  serve  Him,  and  to  love  Him  better  than  you  have  yet  done." 
**  If  I  desire  to  live,  it  is  for  that  alone,"  responded  the  princess,  fervently ; 
but  the  tenderness  of  earthly  affections  came  over  the  heavenward  spirit, 
and  she  added,  ^'  and  because  I  think  I  might  be  of  some  comfort  to 
you." 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Monday,  April  18th,  they  told  the 
queen  that  the  princess  was  in  her  agony.  She  would  have  risen  to  go 
to  her,  but  they  prevented  her  by  force.  The  princess  expired  at  nine. 
At  ten,  the  heavy  tidings  were  announced  to  her  majesty  by  Pere  Gaillar, 
her  departed  daughter's  spiritual  director,  and  Pere  Buga,  her  own.' 
Bitter  as  the  trial  was,  Mary  Beatrice  bore  it  with  the  resignation  of  a 
Christian  mother  who  believes  that  the  child  of  her  hopes  and  prayers 
has  been  summoned  to  a  brighter  and  better  world.  The  prince,  her 
son,  was  still  dangerously  ill.  Grief  for  the  departed,  and  trembling 
apprehension  for  the  last  surviving  object  of  maternal  love  and  care, 
brought  on  an  attack  of  fever  which  confined  her  to  her  bed  for  several 
days.  Meantime,  it  was  generally  reported  that  the  prince  was  either 
dying  or  dead.  Much  anxiety  was  expressed  on  his  account  in  some  of 
the  mysterious  Jacobite  letters  of  the  period ;  deep  regret  for  the  loss  of 
the  princess,  and  general  sympathy  for  the  aHlicted  mother,  touched 
every  heart  in  which  the  leaven  of  political  animosity  or  polemic  bitter- 
ness had  not  quenched  the  sweet  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  pity. 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  condolence  from  some  person  in  the  court  of 
queen  Anne,  apparently  to  the  countess  of  Middleton,  on  the  dtath  of 
the  princess  Louisa,  the  writer  says : — 

•*Yoii  cannot  imagine  how  generally  sthe  is  lamented,  even  by  those  whohavo 
evoi  been  enemies  to  her  family.  1  and  mine  have  so  shared  in  yonr  loss,  that 
we  thought  our  sorrows  could  have  no  addition,  when  we  heard  your  c  levaliei 
was  recovered,  but  now  we  find  our  mistake,  for  since  we  had  yourfc  to  my 
daughter  Jenny,  'tis  said  at  court  he  is  despaired  of,  and  on  the  Exchange,  that 
he  is  dea:l.  that  he  ate  too  much  meat,  and  got  a  cold  with  going  out  too  soon. 
If  this  l)e  trao,  all  honest  people  will  think  no  more  of  the  world,  for  sure  never 
were  mortals  ?o  unfortunate  as  we.  •  ♦  •  I  beg  you  will  make  our  condo- 
ling compliments,  for  to  write  it  myself  to  your  only  mistress,  is  tormenting  het 
now,  but  pray  assure  her,  I  grieve  for  her  loss,  and  the  sense  I  am  sure  she  has 
of  it,  to  a  degree  not  to  be  expressed,  but  felt  with  true  affection  and  duty.  •  »  « 
(  do  uox  question  but  you  must  guess  at  the  concern  my  sisters  wcro  in  when  wa 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  by  a  sister  of  Challlot,  in  the  Archives  av 
Sloyaumo  de  France. 
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received  the  new?  of  your  loss,  upon  my  word  I  was  stupifled  at  it,  and  eaiinoi 
help  being  stilt  anxious  for  the  brother's  heaith,  notwithstanding  your  assurances 
of  his  recovery,  for  we  have  so  many  cruel  reports  about  him,  that  it  is  enough 
to  make  us  ilislracied.  Pray  assure  his  afflicted  mother  of  my  most  humble 
dury,  God  in  heaven  send  her  comfort,  for  she  wants  it;  nothing  but  her  good- 
ness could  resist  such  a  stroke.'' 

Among  the  letters  to  the  court  of  St.Germains  in  which  real  namea 
are  as  usual  veiled  under  quaint  and  fictitious  aliases — a  flimsy  precaiH 
tion  at  that  time,  when  the  real  persons  intended  must  have  been  obvious 
to  every  official  of  the  British  government  into  whose  hands  these  trea- 
sonable missives  might  chance  to  fall — there  is  one  really  curious  from 
Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,'  which  is  supposed  to  convey  the  ex- 
pression of  queen  Anne^s  sympathy  for  the  illness  of  her  unfortunate 
brother,  and  her  regret  for  the  death  of  her  young  lovely  sister.  Another, 
from  some  warm  friend  of  the  exiled  family,  well  known  of  course  to 
the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  in  reply  to  i  communication  that 
the  chevalier  was  out  of  danger,  runs  as  follows : — 

"Dear  Sir, — Hannah  [Mr.  LillyJ  says,  yours  of  the  29th,  was  the  joyfallesi 
her  eyes  ever  saw,  for  it  restored  her  to  life  aAer  being  dead  about  a  week,  but 
not  to  perfect  healtli,  for  her  dear  Lowder  [the  princess],  and  her  heart  bleeds 
for  poor  Quaiie  [the  queen].*  ■ 

The  heart  of  the  princess  Louisa  Stuart  was  enshrined  in  a  silver  urn, 
and  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  where  it  was  presented,  with 
an  elegant  Latin  oration,  to  the  abbess  and  community  of  the  Visitation 
of  St.  Marie  of  Chaillot.  They  received  it  with  great  solemnity,  and 
many  tears,  and  placed  it,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  deceased  prin- 
cess, in  the  tribune,  beside  those  of  her  royal  father,  king  James  11^  and 
her  grandmother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Her  body  was  also  deposited, 
by  that  of  her  father,  in  the  church  of  the  English  Benedictines,  in  the 
rue  de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  there  to  remain,  like  his,  unburied,  till  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  when  il 
was  intended  to  inter  them  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  remains  of  the  princess  were  attended  to  their  temporary  ~esting 
place  by  her  governess,  Catharine,  countess  of  Middleton,  and  &  1  her 
ladies  in  waiting  and  maids  of  honour.  The  duke  of  Berwick  acted  aa 
chief  mourner,  assisted  by  his  son,  the  earl  of  Tynemouth,  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  lord  chamberlain,  all  the  officers  of  the  exiled  queen's  house- 
hold, and  the  English  residents  at  St.  Germains.^  The  funeral  prooes- 
•ton  was  also  attended  by  the  French  officers  of  state  belonging  to  the 
royal  chateau  and  town  of  St.  Germain. 

'In  Macphersons  Stuart  Papers,  from  Nairne. 

■The  husband  of  ihe  daughter  of  James  II.  by  the  countess  of  Dorchester.  H« 
was  queen  Anne's  chamberlain.  The  poliiical  alias  under  which  he  figures  in 
tlie  secret  Jacobite  correspondence  is  "  Maithew." 

■  In  Macpher^oii's  Stuart  Papers,  from  Nairne. 

*  Official  attestation  of  the  delivery  of  the  heart  of  the  pr^^vsess  Louisa  Maria 
of  England,  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  by  the  abb^  Ingleton,  confessor  to  thf 
queen,  and  of  her  corpse  to  the  fieaedictine  monks.  Archives  of  the  kin^inn 
ol  FrancCf  in  the  Hotel  Soubise. 
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The  death  of  the  princess  Louisa  was  the  gfreatest  mi»/ortune  thi 
eonld  have  befallen  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  of  which  she  was 
considered  the  brightest  ornament,  and  it  also  deprived  her  brodier  of 
in  heiress  presumptive  to  his  title,  for  whose  sake  much  more  would 
have  been  ventured  than  for  himself,  while  her  ardent  devotion  to  his 
interest  precluded  any  apprehension  of  attempts  at  rivalry  on  her 
part 

There  is  a  very  fine  three-quarter  length  original  portrait  of  this  prin- 
cess in  the  possession  of  Walter  Strickland,  esq.,  of  Sizergh  Castle,  the 
gift  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice  to  lady  Strickland.  She  is  there  represented 
iu  the  full  perfection  of  her  charms,  apparently  about  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  her  figure,  or  more 
graceful  than  her  attitude :  she  is  gathering  orange  blossoms  in  the 
gardens  of  St.  Germains.  This  occupation,  and  the  royal  mantle  of 
Bcarlet  yelvet,  furred  with  ermine,  which  she  wears  over  a  white  satin 
dress,  trimmed  with  gold,  has  caused  her  to  be  mistaken  for  the  bride 
of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George ;  but  she  is  easily  identified  as  his  sister, 
by  her  likeness  to. him,  and  to  her  other  portraits  and  her  medals.  In 
fact,  the  painting  may  be  known  at  a  glance  for  a  royal  Stuart  and  a 
daughter  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este,  although  her  complexion  is  much 
fairer  and  brighter,  and  her  eyes  and  hair  are  of  a  lively  nut-brown  tint, 
instead  of  black,  which  gives  her  more  of  the  English,  and  less  of  the 
Italian  character  of  beauty.  She  bears  a  slight  family  likeness,  only 
with  a  much  greater  degree  of  elegance  and  delicacy  of  outline,  to  some 
of  the  early  portraits  of  her  eldest  sister,  queen  Mary  II. 

Mary  Beatrice  received  visits  of  sympathy  and  condolence  on  her  sad 
loss  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  latter  says,  in 
one  of  her  letters  —  "  I  had  the  honour  of  passing  two  hours  with  the 
queen  of  England  :  she  looks  the  very  image  of  desolation.  Her 
daughter  had  become  her  friend  and  chief  comfort.  The  French  at  St. 
Germains  are  as  disconsolate  for  her  loss  as  the  English  \  and,  indeed, 
all  who  knew  her  loved  her  most  sincerely.  She  was  truly  cheerful, 
afilable,  and  anxious  to  please,  attached  to  her  duties,  and  fulfilling  them 
all  without  a  murmur." 

The  first  confidential  letter  written  by  Mary  Beatrice,  after  the  afllict- 
iog  dispensation  which  had  deprived  her  of  the  last  sunshine  of  her 
wintry  days,  is  dated  May  19,  1712:  it  is  addressed  to  her  friend 
Angeliqud  Priolo :  it  commences  with  a  congratulatory  compliment  to 
that  religieuse,  on  her  re-election  to  her  third  triennial,  as  superior  of 
the  convent  of  Chaillot;  but  the  royal  writer  quickly  passes  to  a  sub- 
ject of  deeper,  sadder  interest  to  herself,  the  death  of  her  child. 

It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  an  historian  to  raise  the  veil  that  has 
hidden  the  treasured  grief  of  a  royal  mother's  heart  from  the  world, 
and  after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  have  passed  away,  since  the 
agonizing  pulses  of  that  afflicted  heart  have  been  at  rest,  and  its  pangs 
^irgotten,  to  place  the  simple  record  of  her  feelings  before  succeeding 
generations  in  her  own  pathetic  words. 

The  holy  resignation  of  the  Christian  renders  the  maternal  anguish 
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of  Ihe  fallen  queen  more  deeply  interesting;  she  shall  speak  for  her- 
ielf:» 

**  But  what  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  of  that  beloved  daughter  wheat 
God  gave  to  me,  and  haih  now  taken  away  ?  Nothing  beyond  this,  that,  sinc6 
ir  is  he  who  hath  dune  it,  it  becomes  me  to  be  silent,  and  not  to  open  my  mouth 
unless  to  bless  his  holy  name.  He  is  the  Master  both  of  the  mother  and  tha 
children ;  he  has  taken  the  one  and  lefl  the  other,  and  I  ought  not  to  doubt  but 
that  he  has  done  the  best  for  both  and  for  me  also,  if  I  knew  how  to  profit  hy 
it.  BeLold  the  point,  for,  alas,  I  neither  do  as  I  say,  nor  as  God  requires  of  me, 
i/i  regard  to  his  dealings  with  me.  Entreat  of  him,  my  dear  mother,  to  give  ma 
space  to  enable  me  to  begin  to  do  iL  I  cannot  tliank  you  sufficiently  for  your 
p-ayjrs.  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  I  believe  the  latter  are  in  a  state  to 
acknowledge  them  before  God,  for  in  the  disposition  he  put  into  my  dear  girl,  si 
the  commencement  of  her  malady,  to  prepare  herself  for  death,  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  she  enjoys,  or  «oon  will  enjoy,  his  blesscdne:*s  with  our 
sainted  king,  and  that  they  will  obtain  for  me  his  grace,  that  so  I  may  precaiv 
to  join  them,  when,  and  where,  and  how,  it  shall  please  the  Master  of  all  things 
in  his  love  to  appoint." 

The  poor  queen  goes  on  to  send  messages  of  affectionate  remeni* 
brance  to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  whose  kind  hearts  had  sorrowed  for 
her,  and  with  her,  in  all  her  afflictions,  during  her  four-and-tweiity 
years  of  exile  and  calamity;  but  more  especiallyin  this  last  and  most 
bitter  grief,  in  which,  indeed,  they  had  all  participated,  since  the  prin- 
cess Louisa  had  been  almost  a  daughter  of  their  house. 

The  queen  names  two  of  the  nuns,  Marie  Gabrielle,  and  Marie 
Henrielte,  and  says  : — 

**]  shall  never  forget,  in  all  my  life,  tlie  services  which  the  last  has  rendered 
to  my  dear  daughter,  nor  the  good  that  she  has  done  her  k)uI,  although  the  whole 
of  our  dear  community  have  contributed  to  that  which  would  oblige  me,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  redouble  my  fiiendship  for  them  all." 

The  hapless  widow  of  James  II.  adverts,  in  the  next  place,  to  another 
bitter  trial,  which  she  knew  was  in  store  for  her — that  of  parting  with 
her  son,  now  her  only  surviving  child.  Ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  between  England  and  France,  it, had 
been  intimated  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  that  it  was  necessary  he 
should  withdraw  from  St.  Germains,  in  the  first  instance,  and  finally 
from  the  French  dominions.  In  consequence  of  his  dangerous  illness 
and  present  debility,  and  the  indulgence  due  to  the  feelings  of  poor 
Mary  Beatrice,  on  account  of  her  recent  bereavement,  a  temporary 
delay  had  been  permitted.  He  now  began  to  take  the  air  and  gentle 
exercise  on  horseback  daily,  and  it  was  considered  that  he  would  sooa 
be  strong  enough  to  travel : 

*^I  know  not,'*  continues  her  majesty,  **  when  the  king  my  son  will  set  oat, 
nor  whither  I  shall  go,  but  his  departure  will  not  be  before  the  tirst  week  in  the 
next  month.  When  I  learn  more  about  it  I  will  let  you  know,  for  I  intend  to 
oome  to  Chaillot  the  same  day  that  he  goes  from  here,  since  if  I  am  to  find  any 
consolation  during  the  few  days  which  remain  to  me,  I  can  only  hope  for  it  ia 
four  house."  "M   R." 

'The  original,  written  in  French,  is  preserved  among  the  Chaillot  Cr!leciio« 
In  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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When  Mary  Beatrice  visited  Louis  XIV.  at  Marli,  for  the  first  time 
ftfter  the  death  of  her  daughter,  the  heartless  ceremonidis  of  8tat« 
etiquette  were  alike  forgotten  by  each,  and  they  wept  together  in  the 
fellowship  of  mutual  grief,  ^^  because,"  as  the  disconsolate  mother  after^ 
wards  said,  when  speaking  of  the  tears  they  shed  at  this  mournful  inter 
▼iew,  '^  we  saw  that  the  aged  were  left,  and  death  had  swept  away  the 
young." '  All  the  pleasure,  and  all  the  happiness,  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, expired  with  the  amiable  dauphin  and  dauphiness,  and  the  death 
of  the  princess  Louisa  completed  the  desolation  of  that  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts.  Mary  Beatrice  endeavoured  to  calm  her  grief,  by  visiting  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  wiih  her  son,  but  confessed  that  she  had  not 
derived  any  internal  consolation'  from  passing  two  days  in  that  lugu- 
brious retreat :  it  would  have  been  passing  strange  if  she  had.  Such 
an  expedition  was,  moreover,  highly- inexpedient  as  regarded  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  her  son,  since  nothing  could  have  been  more  distaste* 
ful  to  the  English.  On  her  return  to  St.  Germains,  the  royal  widow 
added  the  following  codicils  to  the  paper  containing  her  testamentary 
acknowledgments  of  her  debts  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot : — 

'^I  declare  also,  that  my  intention  and  wiW  is,  that  the  thousand  livres  which 
I  have  ]e(i  in  my  testament  to  lady  Henrietta  Douglas,  who  has  been  a  nun  pro- 
fessed  in  the  monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  and  who 
bears  there  the  name  of  sister  Marie  Pauie,  be  paid  to  th<>  <aid  monastery,  notr 
withstanding  the  decease  of  the  said  sister  Marie  Paule  Douglas." 

*"  Marie  R. 

"Done  at  St. Germains,  this  7th  of  July,  1712. 

**!  have  leA  also  in  my  will,  fur  the  said  monastery  to  found  a  perpetual  ma^s 
^r  the  r#ipose  of  my  soul,  and  those  of  the  king  my  lord,  and  my  dear  daughter.'* 

''Marts  R." 

A  rent  which  appears  in  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  poor  queen 
has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  her  debt  to  the  convent 
of  Chaillot,  is  thus  naively  explained  by  herself  in  the  following  notifi- 
cation : 

"It  is  I  who  by  accident  have  toin  this  paper,  but  I  will  that  it  have  efTert 
throughout,  notwithstanding."  "Marie  R."* 

It  was  not  till  the  28th  of  July,  that  Mary  Beatrice  could  summon 
ap  sufficient  resolution  to  visit  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  and  when  she 
arrived,  the  sight  of  the  nuns  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  t  n  hot 
and  the  princess  Louisa,  during  their  long  sojourn  in  the  convent  in  the 
preceding  year,  renewed  her  anguish.  She  uttered  a  bitter  cry,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^*  Oh,  but  this  visit  is  different  from  my  last.  Alas !  who  cotild 
have  told  it!  But  God  is  the  master  —  it  is  He  that  hath  done  it,  and 
his  holy  name  be  for  ever  blessed."*  When  she  entered,  she  sat  down 
by  the  princess  de  Cond6,  who  had  come  like  herself  to  assist  at  the 
profession  of  a  nun.  The  community  retired,  and  she  consented  to  see 
her  friends,  Fran9oise  Angelique  and  Claire  Angelique,  for  a  few  nio« 

*MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  sister  of  Chaillot. 

•  Autograph  Letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  Abbess  of  Chaillot 
•MS.  in  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Prance. 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  Nun  of  Chaillot. 
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ments,  but  nothint^  seemed  to  give  her  consolation.  The  pr«^'baiioner| 
Marie  Helena  Vral,  who  was  about  to  make  her  irrevocable  vow,  came 
to  M{»eak  to  her  majesty,  and  said  she  would  pray  for  her  while  she  waai 
under  the  black  pall.  "Pray  only  that  God's  holy  will  may  be  done!" 
said  the  afflicted  mother. 

When  the  profession  was  over,  Mary  Beatrice  composed  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  give  audience  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  some  others 
who  desired  to  pay  their  compliments  to  her.  She  afterwards  insisted 
on  visiting  the  tribune  where  the  heart  of  her  lost  darling  was  now  en- 
shrined, beside  that  of  her  lamented  lord,  king  James.  The  sighi  of 
those  mournful  relics  tfius  united,  renewed  all  her  agonies,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  nuns  could  tear  her  from  the  spot  after  she  had 
assisted  in  the  prayers  that  were  offered  up  for  the  departed.  When  she 
was  at  last  induced  to  return  to  her  apartment,  the  princess  de  Cond« 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  take  her  tea,  but  her  grief  so  entirely 
choked  her  that  she  could  not  swallow,  and  sickened  at  each  attempt. 

The  same  evening  the  duchess  of  Lauzun  expressing  a  great  desire  to 
be  permitted  to  see  her  majesty,  Mary  Beatrice  consented  to  receive  her, 
and  req[ue$ted  her  to  be  seated.  The  duchess  refused  the  proffered 
tabouret;  seeing  that  the  abbess  and  several  of  the  nuns,  who  were 
present,  were  silting,  according  to  custom,  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  she  went  and  seated  herself  in  the  same  lowly  position  among 
them.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  virtues  and  untimely  deaths  of 
the  dauphin  and  the  dauphiness.  Mary  Beatrice  spoke  with  tender 
affection  of  them  both,  and  discussed  their  funeral  sermons  and  orations, 
some  of  which  she  praised.  When  she  spoke  of  the  grief  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  tears  she  had  shed  with  him  for  their  loss,  tt  renewed  her 
anguish,  for  her  own  more  recent  bereavement ;  sobs  choked  her  voice, 
and  she  gave  way  to  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  suffocating  agony.'  After  the 
departure  of  the  duchess  de  Lauzun  she  became  more  composed,  and 
drawing  sister  Margaret  Henrietta,  the  favourite  friend  of  her  beloved 
daughter,  on  one  side,  she  told  her,  *'*  that  the  only  consolation  she  was 
ca[>able  of  feeling  for  the  loss  of  that  dear  child,  was  in  the  remem- 
brance of  her  virtues,  and  in  retracing  them ;  that  at  first  she  feared 
there  was  much  of  vanity  in  her  desire  of  having  a  funeral  oration  made 
for  her,  the  same  as  had  been  done  for  the  late  king  her  husband,  and  a 
circular  letter  containing  a  brief  memoir;  but  she  had  consulted  her  spi- 
ritual directors,  and  they  had  assured  her  it  was  her  duty  to  render  to 
the  memory  of  the  princess  the  honours  due  to  her  birth,  and  great  vir • 
tues."  The  roval  mother,  who  certainly  meant  to  have  a  share  in  tti€ 
composition  of  the  posthumous  tribute  to  the  merits  of  her  departed  child, 
said  she  wished  the  circular  letter  to  appear  in  the  name  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Chaillot,  but  that  she  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  printing 
and  paper.  The  abbess,  who  was  present  at  the  consultation,  en- 
tirely approved  of  the  idea,  and  told  her  msyesty  that  the  memorials 
which  sister  tienriette  had  kept  of  her  royal  highness  would  be  very 
lerviccable  in  the  design.  The  sister  brought  her  notes  and  presented 
•^-  .^^■^— .  ^        . 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
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fhem  to  her  majesty,  to  whom  they  were,  of  course,  inexpressibly  pr©» 
cious ;  she  received  them  with  mournful  satisfaction,  and  said,  ^'  they 
would  be  of  great  use  in  the  circular  letter  or  conventual  obituary  me- 
moir of  her  daughter."*. 

Mary  Beatrice,  feeling  herself  much  the  worse  for  the  excitement  of 
this  agitating  day,  wished  to  return  to  St.Germains.  She  went  away  at 
six  oVlock  in  the  evening  much  fatigued,  and  was  ill  and  feverish  for 
several  days  after  her  return." ' 

^  This  day,"  continues  the  chronicler  of  Chaillot,  ^  lady  Strickland 
of  Sizergh  came  here,  bringing  with  her  as  a  present  from  the  queen  of 
England,  to  our  house,  the  beautiful  petticoat  which  the  king  had  had 
manufactured  at  Lyons,  during  his  travels,  for  the  princess  his  sister." 
It  had  never  been  worn  by  her,  for  whom  it  had  been  purchased,  the 
mourning  for  the  first  dauphin  not  having  expired  when  both  courts 
were  plunged  into  grief  and  gloom  by  the  deaths  of  the  young  dauphin 
and  dauphiness,  and  their  eldest  son,  which  was  followed,  only  two 
months  afterwards,  by  that  of  the  young  lovely  flower  of  St.Germains. 
The  "  belle  jupe^"*  after  the  decease  of  the  princess,  became  the  per- 
quisite of  her  governess,  lady  Middleton,  but  the  royal  mother  regard* 
ing  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  affection  of  her  son  for  his  departed  sister, 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  worn  by  any  other  person  than  her  for  whom  it 
had  been  intended,  or  that  the  costly  materials  should  be  put  to  other 
uses  than  the  decoration  of  the  church  where  her  daughter's  heart  was 
deposited.  On  her  return  to  St.  Germains,  she  asked  lady  Middleton 
what  she  meant  to  do  with  it.  Actuated  by  a  similar  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, her  ladyship  replied,  ^  she  wished  to  present  it  to  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  out  of  respect  to  her  royal  pupil."  The  queen  told  her"  that, 
having  a  wish  to  present  it  herself,  she  would  buy  it  of  her."  Lady 
Middleton,  to  humour  her  royal  mistress,  consented  to  receive  a  small 
sum  for  it,  that  it  might  be  called  the  queen  of  England's  gift.'  Such 
little  fond  conceits  served,  in  some  measure,  to  divert  grief  which  othei  - 
wise  must  have  destroyed  life  and  reason. 

'The  reader  will  remember  that  this  religieuse  M'as  the  lady  Henrietta  iHm 
glas,  the  same  to  whom  Mary  Beatrice  bequeathed  the  legacy  of  a  tliotuand 
livres,  in  the  codicil  of  her  willi  by  her  conventual  name,  Marie  Pauie. 

*MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  sister  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Aichif  ei  at 
Royaamo  de  France. 

*MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  BeatricOi  in  the  Archives  au  Royanme  de  Fnuoct 
Ubmillot  Collection. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Diitress  of  Mary  Beatrice  at  parting  from  her  son — Her  arrival  at  Chaillot — Re 
newed  grief  for  her  daughter  —  She  takes  to  her  bed  — Denied  a  funeral  oim- 
tioD  for  her  daughter  —  Her  vexation — Malicious  rumours  connected  with  hei 
daL^'Mer's  death  —  Queen's  resentful  remarks  on  father  Petre — Attacked  with 
gout — Visiu  of  her  son  —  She  and  her  ladies  dine  with  him  —  He  comes  10 
take  leave  of  her — Mournful  adieux — He  quits  France — Queen's  dejection- 
Reluctance  to  return  to  St.  Germains — Falls  ill  again — Pines  for  her  daugh- 
ter— Hears  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton — Returns  to  St.  GermainS"^ 
Her  melancholy  court  —  Her  letter  to  lord  Middleton — ^Maternal  fondness  fo* 
her  son — Peace  of  Utrecht  —  Queen  comes  to  Chaillot — Reads  tlie  treaty  to  a 
nun — Her  observations — Her  resignation  to  the  will  of  God — Impcriinence  of 
French  princesses — Her  dignified  reproof — Instances  of  self-denial  —  Hei 
writing-table  —  Her  demurs  about  the  price  of  chair  cover — Her  shoes — Hei 
ladies  tired  of  the  convent — Queen's  poverty  —  Teazed  for  offerings  to  a 
shrine —  Her  mortification—- Has  sent  her  Inst  diamond  to  her  son,  with  her 
daughter's  hair — Invited  to  nuptials  at  Ver.srilles — Excuses  herself  on  aooount 
of  sickness  and  grief — Gives  audience  to  a  Jacobite  quaker — His  flattering 
predictions—  Queen's  favourable  opinion  of  qiiakers — Visit  from  marquis  de 
Torcy — Dejection  caused  by  his  communication — Her  want  of  secrecy — Eng- 
lish news  brought  her  by  duke  of  Berwick— Artist  brings  her  son's  portrait— 
Her  son  asks  fur  hers  —  Her  reluctance  to  sit  —  Royal  English  saint:< — Queen 
refuses  her  [>ortrait  to  the  nuns — Takes  her  first  sitting — Her  incognito  walks 
with  her  ladies — Pecuniary  straits— Vexatious  cares  of  every  day  occurrence 
—  Her  visit  to  tlie  Petit  Luxembourg —  Fatiguing  day  in  Paris  —  Interest  ex 
cited  by  her  appearance  —  Inconvenient  consequences — Her  sons  want  oi 
money — Famine  at  St,  Germains — Her  charities— Urged  to  apply  to  the  king 
of  France  for  relief — Her  reluctance — Her  visit  to  Marli — Interviews  with 
Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maintenon — Popularity  of  Mary  Beatrice  at 
French  court — She  raises  money  to  relieve  the  starving  emigrants — State  visit 
of  duke  de  Berri  to  the  queen -—Aflront  to  his  followers— Continued  disuesa 
at  Sl  Germains — The  abbess  of  Chaillot  s  fi^te — Queen's  present — The  quceOi 
the  cardinal,  and  the  quaker — Mary  Beatrice  receives  one  quarter's  payment 
of  her  jointure  from  England  —  Her  dangerous. illness — Recovery — Incognito 
visit  of  her  son  after  queen  Anne's  demise — Respect  paid  her  by  the  court  of 
Spain — Her  message  to  the  little  prince  of  Asturias — Louis  XIV.'s  remarks  to 
Mary  Bentriee  about  his  will  —  She  returns  to  St,  Germains — Popular  move- 
ments in  London  for  her  son — Mary  Beatrice  goes  to  meet  him  at  Plombieref 

The  next  trial  that  awaited  the  fallen  queen,  was  parting  from  hei 
Bnn.  The  chevalier  de  St  George  was  compelled  to  quit  St.  Germains 
on  the  18th  of  August/  He  went  to  Livry  in  the  first  instance;  wh^m 
a  sojourn  of  a  few  days  was  allowed  previous  to  his  taking  his  final  de- 
l^ariur"  from  France.  The  same  day  Mary  Beatrice  came  to  mdulge 
her  grief  at  Chaillot.     The  following  pathetic  account  of  her  deport' 
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inent  is  given  by  our  Chaillot  chronicler.  "The  queen  of  England  a^ 
rived  at  lialf-past  seven  in  ihe  evening,  bathed  in  tears,  which  made  our« 
flow  iq  see  them.  ^  It  is  the  first  time,^  said  the  queen  on  entering^ 
•  that  I  feel  no  joy  in  coming  to  Chaillot.  But,  my  God,'  added  she, 
weeping,  *  I  ask  not  consolation,  but  the  accomplishment  of  thy  holy 
will !'  She  sat  down  to  supper,  but  scarcely  ate  any  thing.  When  she 
retired  to  her  chamber  with  the  three  nuns  who  waited  on  her,  she 
cried  as  soon  as  she  entered, « Oh,  at  last  I  may  give  liberty  to  my  heart* 
and  weep  for  my  poor  girl.'  She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  as  she 
spoke ;  we  wept  with  her.  Alas,  what  could  we  say  to  her !  She  re- 
peated to  herself, '  My  God,  thy  will  be  done,'  and  then  mournfully  add- 
ed, '  Thou  hast  not  waited  for  my  death  to  despoil  me,  thou  hast  done 
it  during  my  life,  but  thy  will  be  done.' "  The  nuns  were  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  mention  to  the  afflicted  mother  some  painful  reports  that 
were  in  circulation  connected  with  the  death  of  the  princess  Louisa,  as 
if  it  had  been  caused  rather  by  the  maltreatment  of  her  doctors  than 
the  disease.  ^'  Alas !  the  poor  doctors  did  their  best,"  replied  her  ma- 
jesty, "but  as  your  king  said,  they  could  not  render  mortals  im- 
mortal ! "  * 

The  day  after  her  arrival  at  Chaillot,  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself 
very  much  indisposed,  and  her  physicians  were  summoned  from  St 
Germains  to  her  aid ;  but  their  prescriptions  did  her  no  good ;  her 
malady  was  the  reaction  of  severe  mental  siiflering  on  an  enfeebled 
frame,  and  the  more  physic  she  took,  the  worse  she  became.  On  the 
morrow,  every  one  was  alarmed  at  the  state  of  debility  into  which  she 
had  sunk,  and  her  ladies  said,  one  to  another,  "She  will  die  here." 
One  of  her  physicians,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  ordered  that  the 
portrait  of  her  daughter,  which  was  on  the  beaufet  with  that  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  should  be  removed  out  of  her  sight,  for  the 
eyes  of  the  bereaved  mother  were  always  riveted  upon  those  sweet 
familiar  features.^ 

At  last,  grief  found  words  again;  the  sick  queen  sent  for  lady  Hen- 
rietta Douglas  to  her  bedside,  and  confided  to  her  a  vexation  that  had 
touched  her  sensibly.  The  funeral  oration  for  the  princess  Louisa,  on 
which  she  had  set  her  heart,  could  not  take  place.  The  court  of 
France  had  signified  to  her,  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  ne- 
gotiations, into  which  his  most  Christian  majesty  had  entered  with 
queen  Anne,  to  permit  any  public  allusion  to  be  made  to  the  exiled 
royal  family  of  England  ;  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
enjoy  the  mournful  satisfaction,  of  causing  the  honours  and  respect  to 
be  paid  to  her  beloved  daughter's  memory,  which  were  legitimately  due 
to  her  high  rank  as  a  princess  of  England,  sharing  the  blood  royal  of 
France. 

The  maternal  pride  of  the  fallen  queen  was  deeply  wounded  by  thii 
denial,  which  was  the  more  grievous  to  her,  because  she  had  naturally 
calculated  on  the  powerful  appeal  that  would  be  made,  by  the  most  elo^ 


*  MS    Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  «i  Royaume  de  Franc* 
HbaiUot  Collection.  t  Jbid. 
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^uent  clerical  orator  in  Paris,  to  the  sympathies  of  a  crowded  conj»reg» 
'tion,  in  allusion  to  her  own  desolate  state  at  this  crisis,  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  son — an  appeal  which  she  fondly  imagined  would  be 
echoed  from  Paris  to  London,  and  produce  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  Stuart  cause.  It  was  for  this  vpry  reason,  the  political 
use  that  would  be  made  of  this  opportunity  by  the  expatriated  family  of 
James  II.,  that  the  French  cabinet  was  compelled  to  deny  the  gratifica- 
tion to  the  afflicted  queen,  of  having  a  funeral  oration  made  for  her  de- 
parted child.  "  This  mortification,  then,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  **  musi 
be  added  to  all  the  others  which  I  have  been  doomed  to  suffer,  and  my 
only  consolation,  in  submitting  to  it,  must  be,  that  such  is  the  will  of 
God." ' 

A  needless  aggravation  to  her  grief  was  inflicted  on  the  poor  queen 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  folly  of  the  nuns,  in  continually  repeating  to 
her  the  various  malicious  reports  that  had  been  invented  by  some  piti- 
less enemy,  relating  lo  the  last  illness  and  death  of  her  beloved  daiighiei 
It  was  said,  that  her  majesty  had  compelled  the  princess  to  make  hor 
last  confession,  contrary  to  her  wish,  to  Ptre  Gaillar,  because  he  was  a 
Jesuit ;  that  she  had  caused  fier  to  be  attended,  against  her  inclination, 
by  her  brother's  English  physician.  Dr.  Wood,  (who  is  styled,  by  our 
Chaillot  authority,  ''^  Monsieur  Oude^^'^)  and  that  the  said  Oude  had 
either  poisoned  her  royal  highness,  or  allowed  her  to  die  for  want  of 
nourishment."  Mary  Beatrice  said,  "  that  it  was  strange  how  such  un- 
accountable falsehoods  could  be  spread ;  that  she  had  allowed  her  chil- 
dren, full  liberty  in  the  choice,  both  of  their  physicians,  and  spiritual 
directors,  from  the  time  they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion ;  thai  her 
daughter  had  earnestly  desired  to  be  attended  by  T>t.  Wood,  who  had 
done  the  best  for  her,  as  regarded  human  power  and  skill ;  and  as  for 
allowing  her  to  sink  for  want  of  nourish  nent,  nothing  could  be  more 
cruelly  untrue,  for  they  had  fed  her  every  two  hours."'  Het  majesty 
having  been  a  good  deal  excited  by  this  painful  discourse,  went  on  to 
speak  in  praise  of  the  Jesuits,  more  than  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
recording,  and  which  came,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  lips  of  a 
princess,  educated  under  their  influence.  "  Not,"  she  said,  **  that  she 
was  blind  to  the  faults  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  order,"  as  an  in- 
stance of  which,  she  added,  "  that  the  late  king,  her  lord,  had  caused 
her  great  vexation,  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  guiilance  of  father  Petre, 
admitting  him  into  his  council,  and  trying  to  get  him  made  a  cardinal; 
that  the  man  liked  her  not,  and  she  had  suffered  much  in  consequence, 
but  did  not  consider  that  the  intemperance  and  bad  conduct  of  one  per- 
son ought  to  be  visited  on  the  whole  company,"'  to  which  she  cer- 
tainly regarded  him  as  a  reproach.  Such,  then,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
'ousort  of  James  II.  of  father  Petre — such  the  real  terms  on  which,  she 

-  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Frano«^ 

haii lot  Collection.  '  Ibid. 

'  laedited  diary  of  a  sister  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Archives  an  Royaume  de  France 

I'his  avowal,  recorded  from  the  tips  of  the  widow  of  Jarries  II.,  is  conflrmetl  by 

liS  own  declaration,  "  tiiat  his  queen  was  opposed   to   the  counciia  of  falfifH 

P«r-a.'' — See  J'^iirnal  of  James  II.  in  Macplierson  and  Clark. 
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•rknowledged  to  her  coniiclential  friends  and  religieuxes  of  the  same 
church,  she  stood  with  that  mischievous  ecclesiastic,  with  whom  phe 
has  been  unscrupulously  represented  as  leagued  in  urging  the  king  to 
^he  measures  which  led  to  his  fall.  Neither  time  nor  Christian  charity 
were  able  to  subdue  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings  towards  the  evil  couiv- 
sellor,  who  had  overborne,  by  his  violence,  her  gentle  conjugal  influence, 
and  provoked  the  crisis  which  ended  in  depriving  her  husband  of  a 
crown,  and  forfeiting  a  regal  inheritance  for  their  son.  William,  Mary, 
and  Anne,  and  others,  who  had  benefited  by  the  revolution,  she  had  for- 
given, but  father  Petre  she  could  not  forgive ;  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  of  the  placability  of  her  disposition  towards  her  ene« 
mies.  While  she  was  at  Chaillot,  some  of  her  ladies,  speaking  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  her  presence,  observed,  that,  ^^  his  being  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  Germany,  was  a  very  trifling  punishment  for  one 
who  had  acted  as  he  had  done  towards  his  late  master,  and  that  they 
could  never  think  of  his  treachery  without  feeling  disposed  to  invoka 
upon  him  the  maledictions  of  the  Psalmist  on  the  wicked.  "Never!" 
exclaimed  the  fallen  queen,  "  have  I  used  such  prayers  as  those,  nor  wiU 
1  ever  use  them." ' 

Her  majesty  continued  sick  and  sad  for  several  days :  she  told  the 
nuns,  "  she  had  a  presentiment  that  she  should  die  that  year."  Her 
illness,  however,  ended  only  in  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  and  we  find  that,  al 
the  end  of  a  week,  she  was  up  and  able  to  attend  the  services  of  her 
church  at  the  profession  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom  she  had  promised 
to  give  the  cross.  The  ecclesiastic  who  preached  the  sermon  on  that 
occasion,  discoursed  much  of  death,  the  vanity  of  human  greatness, 
and  the  calamities  of  princes,  and  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  church, 
by  a  personal  allusion  to  Mary  Beatrice,  and  he»*  misfortunes.  "The 
queen  of  England,"  he  said,  "had  given  t'le  cr  »ss  tc  the  probanone*", 
without  wishing  to  lose  her  own :  she  had  chosvm  th>it  convent  to  be 
her  tomb,  and  had  said  with  the  prophet, '  Here  will  I  make  my  rest, 
and  for  ever ;  here  will  I  live,  here  will  I  die,  and  here  will  1  be  buried 
also.'"* 

Every  one  was  alarmed  at  hearing  the  preacher  go  on  in  this  strain, 
dreading  the  effect  it  would  have  on  her  majesty,  in  her  present  depress- 
ed  state,  combined  with  her  presages  of  death ;  but  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  she  came  smiling  out  of  the  church,  and  told  M.  de  Sulpice, 
"  that  she  thought  the  preacher  had  been  addressing  his  sermon  to  her, 
instead  of  the  new  sister,  Agathe."  The  next  day,  when  her  son,  who 
had  been  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  illness,  came  over  from  Livry  to 
see  her,  she  repeated  many  parts  of  the  discourse  to  him.  The  cheva- 
lier had  been  so  much  indisposed  himself,  since  his  departure  from  St 
Germains,  that  he  had  been  bled  in  the  foot,  and  being  still  lame  from 
that  operation,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  on  his  cane  for  support  when  he 
went  to  salute  his  mother  as  she  came  out  of  church.  Th(  fout  hav- 
ing attacked  her  in  the  foot,  she,  too,  was  lame,  and  walknig  with  a 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  the  Archives  of  Fraiad^ 
Mbitt, 
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itick  also ;  they  bolh  laughecl  at  this  coincidence.  Yet  it  was  a  season 
of  mortification  to  both  mother  and  son,  for  the  truce  with  Enj^iand  was 
proclaimed  in  Paris  on .  the  preceding  day ;  they  held  sad  counciU 
together  in  the  queen's  private  apartment,  on  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
af&irs.  The  abbess  said  to  him,  ^^Sire,  we  hope  your  majesty  will  do 
lis  the  honour  to  dine  with  us,  as  your  royal  uncle,  king  Charles,  break- 
fasted, when  setting  out  for  England.^'  **  That  journey  will  not  be  yel,** 
he  replied,  drily.* 

lie  dined  alone  with  the  queen,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  Livry. 
On  the  following  Friday,  he  came  to  dine  with  her  again  at  the  conveiii) 
drcnsed  in  deep  mourning  for  his  sister,  and  went  to  the  opera  at  Paris 
in  the  evening,  on  purpose  to  show  himself,  because*  the  English  ambas- 
sador-extraordinary for  the  peace,  St.  John  lord  Bolingbroke,  was  ex- 
pected to  appear  there  in  state,  with  his  suite,  that  night.  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance, one  of  the  absent  ministers  of  the  council  of  St.  Germains, 
thus  writes  to  an  agent  of  the  party  in  England : 

**Among  other  news  from  France^  we  are  told,  that  lord  Bolingbroke  happened 
to  be  at  the  opera  with  the  chevalier  de  St  George,  where  they  couhl  not  bat 
see  one  another.  I  should  like  to  know  what  my  lord  says  of  that  knight,  and 
whether  he  likes  him,  for  they  tell  rne  he  is  a  tall,  proper,  well-shaped,  young 
gentleman ;  that  he  hax  an  air  of  greatness  ^nixed  with  mildness  and  good 
nature,  and  that  his  countenance  is  not  spoiled  with  the  small-pox.  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  looks  more  manly  than  he  did,  and  is  really  healthier  than  he 
was  before,  and  tliey  say  he  goes  to  Chalons."* 

It  was  a  considerable  mistake  about  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  not 
being  marked  by  the  small-pox  ;  that  malady  marred  his  countenance 
in  no  slight  degree,  and  destroyed  his  fine  complexion.  ■  The  queen  aDd 
nuns,  it  seems,  amused  themselves,  after  the  departure  of  the  chevalier^ 
not  in  speculating  on  what  impression  his  appearaiice  whs  lik^ely  tr  make 
on  the  English  nobles  who  might  chance  to  see  him,  bijt  how  far  it  was 
consistent  with  a  profession  of 'Christian  piety,  to  frequent  such  amuse- 
ments as  operas,  comedies,  and  theatrical  spectacles  of  any  kind.  Mary 
Beatrice  said,  <>' she  was  herself  uncertain  about  it,  for  she  had  often 
asked  spiritually-minded  persons,  to  tell  her  whether  it  were  a  sin  or 
Dot,  and  could  get  no  positive  answer;  only  the  pere  Bourdaloue  had 
said  thus  far,  ^  that  he  would  not  advise  Christian  princes  to  suffer  their 
children  to  go  often  to  such  places ;  and  when  they  did,  to  acquaini 
themselves  first  with  the  pieces  that  were  to  be  represented,  that  the) 
should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  corrupt  their  morals.' " 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  Mary  Beatrice  went  to  Livry  to  dine  with 
her  son :  she  was  attended  by  the  duchesses  of  Berwick  and  Perth,  the 
countess  of  Middleton,  and  lady  Talbot,  lady  Clare,  and  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley.  The  duke  of  Lauzun  lent  his  coach  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  ladies  who  could  not  go  in  that  of  their  royal  mistress.  Ths 
once  stately  equipages  of  that  unfortunate  princess,  were  now  reduced 
to  one  great,  old-fashioned  coach ;  and  the  noble  ladies  who  shared  bei 

*MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Moilena,  «u  the  Arcoives  ot  Fnuc« 
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adverse  forUines,  were  destitute  of  any  conveyance,  and  frequently  wen 
out  in  hired  remises.^ 

The  visit  to  Livry  is  thus  noticed  in  sir  David  Nairne's  private  reportf 
to  one  of  his  official  correspondents : 

"Sept.  1st. — Wisely  [the  queen]  was  here  to-day,  and  dined  with  Kennedy 
[the  chevalier],  who  is  in  better  health,  and  heartier  than  I  ever  saw  hiin  a1 
Stanley's  [St  Gerinain'fc]/'* 

Her  majesty  and  her  ladies  returned  to  the  convent  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  chevalier  came  to  dine  with,  his  mother  again  on 
the  Sunday,  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy  had  a  long  conference  with  him 
in  her  majesty's  chamber.  When  that  minister  took  his  leave  of  him, 
the  chevalier  said,  ^^Tell  the  king,  your  master,  sir,  that  I  shall  always 
rely  on  his  goodness  —  I  shall  preserve  all  my  life  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  your  good  offices." 

The  luckless  prince  was,  nevertheless,  full  well  tiware  that  he  had 
outstayed  his  welcome,  and  that  he  must  not  linger  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  beyond  the  seventh  of  that  month.  He  came  again  to  Chaillot 
on  the  sixth,  to  bid  his  sorrowful  mother  a  long  farewell.  He  was 
ei>tirely  unprovided  with  money  for  his  journey ;  and  this  increased  her 
distress  of  mind,  for  her  treasurer,  Mr.  Dicconson,  had  vainly  endeavour- 
ed  to  prevail  on  Desmarets,  the  French  minister,  through  whom  her 
pension  was  paid,  to  advance  any  part  of  what  had  been  due  to  her  for 
the  last  six  months.^  The  chevalier,  true  nephew  of  Charles  II.,  seemed 
not  a  whit  disquieted  at  the  state  of  his  finances.  He  thanked  the  ab- 
bess of  Chaillot  very  warmly,  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  queen, 
bis  mother,  and  engaged,  if  ever  he  should  be  called  to  the  throne  of 
£ngland,  to  make  good  a  broken  promise  of  his  late  uncle,  Charles  II., 
for  the  benefit  of  that  convent.  He  talked  cheerfully  to  his  mother  at 
dinner,  in  order  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  described  to  the  nuns,  who 
waixed  upon  her,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  puritans,  ^^  such,"  he 
said,  '^  as  feasting  on  Good  Friday."        * 

The  chevalier  drank  tea  with  her  majesty,  and  when  they  exchanged 
tlieir  sorrowful  adieux  in  her  chamber,  they  embraced  each  otlier  many 
times  with  tears,  then  went  together  to  the  tribune,  where  the  hearts  of 
the  late  king  James  and  the  princess  Louisa  were  enshrined,  and  there 
separated.  Mary  Beatrice  wept  bitterly  at  the  departure  of  her  son,  her 
last  earthly  tie;  he  was  himself  much  moved,  and  tenderly  recom- 
naended  her  to  the  care  of  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  and  the  nuns,  and, 
especially,  to  father  Ruga,  to  whom,  he  said,  he  deputed  the  task  of  con- 
soling her  majesty/  He  slept  that  night  at  Livry,  and  commenced  his 
journey  towards  the  frontier  the  next  morning.  In  three  days  he 
arrived  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  where  he  was  to  remain,  till  some  placo 
for  his  future  residence  should  be  settled  by  France  and  the  allies. 

The  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were  then  proceeding  at  Utrechf 
lord  Bolingbroke,  during  his  brief  stay  at  Paris  for  the  arrangement  ol 

•MS  MeinorialB.  'Stuart  Papers,  in  Macphereon. 

*  MS  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d^Est^,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Fraocv 
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preliminary  articles,  had  promised  that  the  long  withheld  jointure  ofthc 
widowed  consort  of  James  II.-  should  be  paid.  Mary  Beatrice  had  pre- 
viously sent  in  a  memorial,  setting  forth  her  claims,  and  the  inconnro- 
verttble  fact,  that  they  had  been  allowed  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and 
that  the  English  parliament  had  subsequently  granted  a  supply  for  their 
settlement.  Some  delicate  punctilios  required  to  be  adjusted  as  to  the 
form  in  which  the  receipt  should  be  given  by  the  royal  widow,  without 
compromising  the  cause  of  her  son.  "Should  the  queen,"  observes 
lord  Middleton,  ''style  herself  queen  mother,  she  supposes  that  will  not 
be  allowed ;  should  she  style  herself  queen-dowager,  that  would  be  a 
lessening  of  herseff,  and  a  prejudice  to  the  king  her  son,  which  she  will 
never  do.  The  question  is,  whether  the  instrument  may  not  be  good 
without  any  title  at  all,  only  the  word  '  we  :'  for  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
signed  Maria  R.,  and  sealed  with  her  seal,  one  would  think  the  person 
would  be  sufficiently  denoted.  Our  council  here  think  she  might  sign 
herself  thus — Mary,  queen  consort  of  James  II.,  late  king  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  France,  defender  of  the  faith,"  &c.'  The  last  clause  was 
certainly  absurd ;  the  simple  regal  signature,  "  Maria  R.,"  was  finally 
adopted,  after  the  long  protracted  negotiations  were  concluded. 

Mary  Beatrice  remained  at  Chaillot,  in  a  great  state  of  dejection,  aflei 
the  departure  of  her  son.  The  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  of  Bavaria,  came  to  visit  her  towards  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber. Her  majesty  probably  considered  herself  neglected  at  this  sad 
epoch,  by  other  members  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  for  tenderly 
embracing  her,  she  said — ^^  What,  madam !  have  you  given  yourself  the 
trouble  of  coming  here  to  see  an  unfortunate  recluse  !"'  ^Ionsicur  and 
madame  de  Beauvilliers  came  soon  after  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mar^r 
Beatrice :  she  had  a  great  esteem  for  them,  and  they  conversed  much  od 
spiritual  matters  and  books.  Her  majesty  spoke  with  lively  satisfaction 
of  having  received  a  consolatory  letter  from  Fenelon,  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  in  which,  without  entering  into  aflairs  of  state  or  politics,' he 
had  said, ''  that  he  prayed  the  Lord  to  give  the  king,  her  son,  all  things 
that  were  needful  for  him,  and  that  his  heart  might  be  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  Most  High,  to  guard  and  dispose  it  according  to  his  will." 
Although  neither  wealth  nor  dominion  were  included  in  this  petition  for 
her  son,  the  royal  mother  was  well  satistied  that  belter  things  had  been 
asked. 

When  monsieur  and  madame  St.  Sulpice  came  to  pay  Mary  Beatrice  a 
Visit  in  her  retreat,  they  told  her  they  had  heard  that  the  Scotch  had 
made  bonfires  on  the  birth-day  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  and  shouted 
God  save  king  James  Vlll.,  and  had  burned  a  figure  which  they  called 
the  house  of  Hanover.  ''It  is  true,"  replied  the  queen,  "and  a  litils 
time  before  they  burned  the  prince  of  Hanover  in  efligy,  but  that  signifies 
nothing;  our  friends  expose  themselves  too  much  by  it — none  of  them 
however,  have  been  punished." 

'  Nairne*s  State  Papers  from  the  Scotch  College,  printed  in  Macpkerson'f  StoaH 
PaperH. 
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**  II  is  to  be  wished,  madam,^'  replied  her  visitors,  "  that  these  crimoi 
woujd  augment  sufficiently  to  give  a  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  your  son.'* 
Alary  Beatrice  spoke  little  at  this  crisis,  of  what  was  passing  in  England, 
but  her  looks  were  closely  watched ;  one  evening  it  was  observed  that 
the  was  laughing  very  much  with  her  ladies  over  a  packet  she  was  read- 
ing with  them.  She  afterwards  told  the  curious  sisterhood,  that  it  was 
E  paper  ridiculing  ail  that  had  been  printed  in  London  about  her  son. 
She  also  told  them  of  a  political  fan  which  had  a  great  sale  in  England, 
where  it  was,  of  course,  regarded  as  a  Jacobite  badge.  The  device  was 
merely  the  figure  of  a  king,  with  this  motto  "  Chacun  a  son  lour/'^  On 
ihc  reverse,  a  cornucopia,  with  the  motto  ''  Peace  and  plenty."  Mary 
Beatrice  spoke  very  kindly  of  queen  Anne,  whorti  she  styled  the  princess 
of  Denmark,  and  appeared  distressed  at  the  reports  of  her  illness.  She 
requested  her  friends  to  pray  for  her  recovery  and  conversion,  adding, 
^  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  us  to  lose  her  just  now."  * 

The  circular  letter  of  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  on  the  death  of  her  own 
lamented  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  being  finished,  Mary  Beatrice 
wished  to  be  present  when  it  was  read.     ^^  She  wept  much  at  some 
passages,  but  gave  her  opinion  very  justly  on  others,  where  she  consi- 
dered correction  necessary.     They  had  said,  "  that  the   princess   felt 
keenly  the  state  to  which  her  family  and  herself  hail  been  reduced  by 
the  injustice  of  fortune."     '^  Ha !"  cried  the  queen,  *'  but  that  is  not 
speaking  Christianly,"  meaning  that  such  figures  of  speech  savoured 
rather  of  heathen  rhetoric,  than  the  simplicity  of  Christian  truth ;  they 
altered  the  sentence  thus:  ^^  in  which   she   had   been   placed   by  the 
decrees  of  Providence."     "  That  is  good,"  said  her  majesty.     She  de- 
sired them  to  alter  another  passage,  in  which  it  was  asserted  ^^  that  the 
princess  was  so  entirely  occupied  at  all  limes  and  places,  with  the  love 
of  God,  that  even  when  she  was  at  the  opera,  or  the  play,  her  whole 
thoughts  were  on  him,  and  that  she  adapted  in  her  own  mind  the  music, 
songs,  and  choruses  to  his  praise  with  internal  adoration."     This  xMary 
Beatrice  said  "  would  have  been  very  edifying,  if  it  had  been  strictly 
true,  but  she  thought  her  daughter  was  passionately  fond   of  music, 
songs,  and  poetry,  and  took  the  delight  in  those  amusements  which  was 
natural  to  her  time  of  life,  though  she  was  far  from  being  carried  away 
by  pleasures  of  the  kind."     The  nuns  appealed  to  pcre  Gaiilar,  if  it 
were  not  so;  but  lie  replied,  "  that  he  could  only  answer  for  that  part 
of  the  letter  which  he  had  furnished — namelv,  the  account  of  the  last 
sickness,  and  death  of  her  royal  highness."    Mary  Beatrice  then  sent  for 
the  duchess  de  Lauzun,  who  had  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  princess,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the 
passage.     The  duchess  said,  ^^  that  if  they  printed  it,  it  would  throw  dis- 
credit on  all  the  rest,  for  none  who  knew  the  delight  the  princess  had 
taken  in  songs  and  music,  and  had  observed,  that  when  she  was  at  the 
opera,  she  was  so  transported  with  the  music,  that  she  could  not  rcfraiv 
from  accompanying  it  even  with  her  voice,  would  believe  that  she  wa 
occupied  in  spiritual  contemplations  on  such  subjects  as  life,  and  death* 

^  MS.  Memorials,  of  Aiarv  Beatrice. 
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And  eternity.'' \  Her  majesty  then  desired  the  passage  should  be  omitted 
The  assertion  had  doubtless  originated  from  the  princess  having  remarked 
that  some  of  the  choruses  in  the  opera  had  reminded  her  of  the  chants 
of  her  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  madame  de  Maintenon  came  to  pay  a 
sympathizing  visit  to  Mary  Beatrice,  and  testified  much  regard  for  her. 
Her  majesty  went  into  the  gallery  to  receive  her,  and  at  her  departure 
accompanied  hei  as  far  as  the  tribune.  Maintenon  promised  to  conie 
again  on  the  25tli  of  the  month,  but  being  prevented  by  a  bad  cold,  she 
sent  some  venison  to  her  majesty,  which  had  been  hunted  by  the  king. 
Mary  Beatrice  expressed  herself,  in  reply,  charmed  with  the  attention  o£ 
his  majesty  in  thinking- of  her.'  Madame  de  Maintenon  came  quite 
uitexpectedly  three  days  after,  and  brought  with  her  a  basket  of  beauti- 
ful oranges  as  a  present  for  the  queen.  She  had  to  wait  a  long  time  at 
the  gate  before  the  abbess,  who  was  with  her  majesty,  could  come  to 
receive  her.  The  due  d'Aumale,  who  had  accompanied  madame  de 
« Maintenon,  was  annoyed  at  having  to  wait,  but  she  said  ^^  it  was  the 
mark  of  a  regular  house  that  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admittance." 

Mary  Beatrice  was  much  agitated  two  days  later,  by  receiving  from 
this  lady  a  hasty  letter  apprising  her  of  the  alarming  illness  of  Louis  XIV. 
from  cold  and  inflammation,  which  rendered  it  expedient  to  bleed  him, 
an  operation  never  resorted  to  with  persons  of  his  advanced  age,  except 
in  cases  of  extremity.  "  Oh,  my  God !"  exclaimed  I  he  exiled  queen, 
when  she  had  read  the  letter,  '^  what  a  calamity  for  France,  for  his 
family,  and  'for  us  poor  unfortunates — what  will  become  of  us  ?"  She 
wept  bitterly  and  her  ladies  wept  with  her,  at  the  anticipation  of  losing 
their  only  friend  and  protector  whose  existence  appeared  at  that  moment 
inexpressibly  precious  to  the  destitute  British  emigrants  who  were  at 
that  time  dependent  for  food  and  shelter  on  the  annual  pension  which 
he  allowed  their  widowed  queen.'  Inadequate  as  this  pittance  was  foi 
the  maintenance  of  the  unfortunate  colony,  at  St.  Germains,  it  was  ren« 
dered  by  the  rigid  economy  and  personal  sacrifices  of  their  royal  mis* 
tress,  a  means  of  preserving  several  thousands  of  the  faithful  adherents 
of  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  from  perishing  with  hunger,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  this  fund  would  be  renewed  by  a  regent  in  the  event 
of  Louis  XlV.'s  death 

The  queen  was  in  too  painful  a  state  of  excitement  to  eat  at  dinnei. 
Ijidy  Middleton  read  to  her  a  chapter  out  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ," 
but  she  sighed  heavily  and  remained  in  great  depression  of  spirits.  AH 
Jay  she  was  in  anxious  expectation  of  receiving  tidings  of  the  king's 
health,  but  having  none,  she  wrote  to  madame  de  Maintenon  at  eight  in 
the  evening  to  make  inquiries.  The  next  morning  at  nine  oVlock,  an 
equerry  brought  a  letter  from  madame  de  Maintenon,  which  reassured 
her  The  king  had  borne  the  bleeding  well,  had  passed  a  good  night 
nd  was  out  of  dano^er. 


*  MS.  Memorinls  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
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The  gratitade  of  the  fallen  queen  for  the  shelter  and  support  that 
had  been  accorded  by  Louis  to  her  and  her  family  and  their  distressed 
followers,  and  the  scrupulous  respect  with  which  he  had  ever  treated 
her,  blinded  her  to  the  motives  which  had  led  him  to  confer  personal 
benefits  for  political  ends.  How  often  he  had  played  the  part  of  the 
broken  reed  to  her  unfortunate  consort,  and  disappointed  the  flattering 
hopes  he  had  raised  in  the  bosom  of  her  son,  she  was  willing  to  forget, 
or  to  attribute  to  the  evil  offices  of  his  ministers. 

Mary  Beatrice  gave  her  royal  friend  credit  for  all  the  generous  romance 
>f  feeling  that  formed  the  beau  ideal  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  the  expe- 
rience of  four  and  twenty  years  of  bitter  pangs  of  hope  deferred,  had 
not  convinced  her  of  her  mistake.  One  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  told 
Mary  Beatrice  that  she  was  wrong  to  imagine  every  one  was  as  free 
from  deceit  as  herself.  ^^  Your  own  nature,  madam,"  said  she,  '^  is  so 
upright  and  truthful,  that  you  believe  the  same  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  you  do  not  distrust  any  one ;  but  God,  who  is  good,  knows  the 
wickedness  of  human  nature,  and  I  could  wish  that  your  majesty  would 
sometimes  feel  the  necessity  of  a  prudent  mistrust."  ^^  It  is  true,"  re« 
plied  the  queen,  ^^that  I  never  suspect  ill,  and  that  I  have  not  the  spiri 
of  intrigue,  that  belongs  to  courts."  '^  Nevertheless,  madame,"  rejoined 
the  religieuse,  "  your  majesty,  through  the  grace  of  God,  acquired  in 
your  adversity  a  wisdom  that  all  the  cunning  and  iritrigue  in  the  world 
could  never  have  given  you,  that  of  conciliating  and  preserving  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  the  king,  your  husband."  ^'  He  knew,"  said 
the  royal  widow,  ^^how  muchl  loved  him,  and  that  produced  reciprocal 
feelings  in  him."  * 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Mary  Beatrice  said  she  could  not 
think  without  pain,  that  the  time  of  her  departure  from  the  convent 
drew  near,  and  that  she  must  return  to  St.  Germains,  to  that  melancholy 
and  now  desolate  palace ;  her  tears  began  to  flow  as  she  spoke  of  the 
loneliness  that  awaited  her  there.  ^^  Alas !"  said  she,  ^^  picture  to  your- 
selves the  state  in  which  I  shall  find  myself  in  that  place,  where  i  lost 
the  king,  my  lord  and  husband,  and  my  daughter,  now  that  I  am  de- 
prived of  my  son.  What  a  frightful  solitude  does  it  appear.  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  eat  alone  in  public,  and  when  the  repast  is  ended,  and  I 
retire  to  my  cabmet,  who  will  there  be  to  speak  to  there  .^  Here  1  find 
at  least  a  little  society;  I  had  thought  to  remain  here  always;  I  have 
spoken  of  it  to  the  peres  Ruga  and  Gaillar,  and  I  asked  pere  Ruga  to 
entreat  for  me  enlightenment  from  God  on  this  subject,  but  he  has  told 
me  ^  I  ought  not  to  think  of  it.^  I  must,  therefore,  make  the  sacrifice 
and  leiive  this  retreat  on  which  I  had  fixed  my  desire,  for  it  will  not  be 
permitted  me  to  enjoy  it.  1  have  not,"  continued  her  majesty,  ^'  relied 
on  the  opinions  of  the  p^res  Ruga  and  Gaillar  only ;  I  have  consulted 
madame  Maintenon  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  all  are  of  opinion  thai 
in  the  present  position  of  my  son^s  af^irsi,]  ought  not  to  retire  from  the 
world — in  fact,  that  I  ought  to  remain  for  some  time  at  St.  Germains, 
not  for  any  satisfaction  that  I  can  find  in  the  world ;  for  1  have  expe* 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
Mind. 
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nenced  this  very  day  a  severe  mortification  which  has  touched  me  sen- 
sibly." Mary  Beatrice  did  not  explain  the  circumstance  that  had 
Annoyed  her,  but  said,  ^'  I  have  written  to  the  king,  my  son,  about  it, 
tnd  see  what  he  has  sent  in  reply,"  she  then  read  the  following  passage 
from  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand  :~- 

**  It  is  not  for  me,  madame,  to  make  an  exhortation  to  your  majesty :  tliat  would 
be  {(reat  presumption  on  my  part,  but  you  know  what  St.  Augustin  says :  *  No» 
pervefiitur  ad  sutnmam  palem  etiam  in  lilentio  fsisi  cum  magno  ttrepita  pugnavU  aam 
motibui  8UU.'  " 

^  Which  means,"  explained  her  majesty,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
belter  Latin  scholar  than  her  friends  the  religieuses,  "^  that  one  cannot 
even  find  peace  in  the  silence  of  a  cloister,  if  one  does  not  fight  manfully 
against  carnal  inclinations." 

She  did  not  read  any  more  of  the  letter,  but  only  said,  that  ^  although 
her  son  had  not  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  princess  his  sister,  he  had 
solid  sense,  "  But  iny  daughter,"  continued  the  fond  mother,'^  had  both 
the  brilliant  and  the  solid,  they  were  united  in  her,  and  I  may  say  so 
without  vanity,  since  she  is  no  more." 

The  chevalier  was  an  excellent  correspondent,  and  wrote  many 
pleasant  and  often  witty  letters  to  cheer  his  sorrowful  and  anxious  mother 
in  his  absence. 

On  the  1 1th  of  November,  lord  Gal  way  came  to  inform  Mary  Beatrice 
that  he  had  seen  her  son  as  he  passed  through  Chalons,  that  he  appeared 
thoughtful,  but  was  very  well,  and  even  growing  fat,  though  he  took  a 
p-eat  (leal  of  exercise,  and  that  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ramparts  of  that 
lown  every  day  on  foot.  ^^The  king  his  father  was  accustomed  to  do 
the  like,"  said  her  majesty;  *'and  rarely  sat  down  to  table  till  he  had 
taken  his  walk."  Lord  Gal  way  said  that ''  the  prince  bade  him  tell  her 
majesty  that  he  was  much  better  in  health  than  at  St.  Germains,  and 
wished  she  could  see  him."  "  It  would  give  me  extreme  joy  to  see  him 
again,"  replied  Mary  Beatrice,  meekly,  ^^  but  1  must  not  desire  what  is 
not  the  will  of  God."  It  was"  upwards  of  two  months  since  she  had 
enjoyed  that  happiness.' 

Her  majesty  afterwards  walked  with  the  community  to  the  orangery, 
and  a  detached  building,  belonging  to  this  conventual  establishment,  at 
some  little  distance  in  their  grounds,  which  they  called  the  small  man- 
•ion.  She  returned  vigorously  from  this  walk  without  being  the  least 
out  of  breath,  and  having  walked  very  fast,  she  asked  the  nun  who  had 
had  the  honour  to  give  her  her  hand,  ^'  if  she  had  not  tired  her  ?"  to 
which  the  religieuse,  being  too  polite  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  said 
''there  were  some  moments  in  which  she  had  not  fell  so  strong  aft 
usual."  '*  Your  answer  reminds  me,"  rejoined  the  queen  playfully,  ^of 
what  we  say  in  Italy  when  any  one  inquires  of  another,  '  Are  you 
hungry  ?'  the  reply  to  which  question  is  not  *  yes,'  but  *  1  should  have  no 
objection  to  eat  again.'  " ' 

The  next  day,  Mary  Beatrice  mentioned  with  great  pleasure  havmg 

- ■  ■      ■   .■« 
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receii  ed  a  letter  from  her  aunt,  who  was  then  a  Carmelite  nun ;  **  sht 
writes  to  me  with  the  most  profound  humility,"  said  her  majesty, ''•  as 
if  she  were  the  least  person  in  the  world ;  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have 
not  written  to  her  for  a  long  time.  We  used  to  dispute  with  one  another 
which  should  be  a  nun.  I  was  fifteen  and  slie  was  thirty,  when  they  firs', 
spoke  of  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  York,  and  we  each  said  to  the 
other  in  secret,  ^  it  will  be  you  that  will  be  chosen,'  but  the  lot  fell  Ui 

■Ml  ^ 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself  weary  and 
indisposed ;  she  had  taken  one  of  her  bad  colds^  coughed  all  the  time 
she  was  at  her  toilet,  and  grew  worse  towards  evening ;  she  had  a  bad 
night  with  cough  and  sore  throat,  and  diflliculty  of  breathing.  At  five  in 
the  morning,  Madame  Molza,  who  slept  in  her  chamber,  was  alarmed, 
and  called  the  nun  who  kept  the  keys,  to  come  and  give  her  opinion ; 
the  nun  said  her  majesty  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  went  to  tell  theduc)ie£8 
of  Perth,  who  immediately  rose  and  wrote  to  St.  (jrermains  for  her 
maje^fty's  physician  and  M.  Beaulieu,  her  French  surgeon,  to  come  to 
her.  They  did  not  arrive  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  which  caused  great 
u nearness,  for  the  queen  grew  visibly  worse,  and  her  mind  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  death  of  her  daughter,  that  she  thought  her- 
self to  be  dying,  and  those  about  her  had  some  trouble  to  compose  her. 
The  fever  was  so  high  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  bleed  her,  and 
fpr  two  days  she  was  in  imminent  danger ;  she  was,  besides,  in  great 
dejection  of  spirits. 

'^Her  majesty,"  says  our  Chaillot  diary,  "was  very  sad  during  her 
sickness,  not  so  much  at  the  idea  of  death,  but  because  she  had  not  hei 
children  near  her  as  on  former  occasions ;  and  above  all,  it  renewed  in 
her  remembrance  the  princess,  who  had  been  accustomed  whenever  sh« 
was  ill,  to  wait  upon  her  as  a  nurse."  Mary  Beatrice  had  borne  the 
first  agony  of  her  bereavement,  terrible  and  unexpected  as  it  was,  with 
the  resignation  of  a  Christian  heroine ;  but  every  day  she  felt  it  more 
acutely,  and  during  her  weary  convalescence,  she  pined  for  her  lost 
treasure  with  unutterable  yearnings.' 

While  the  poor  queen  was  still  confined  to  her  chamber,  a  striking 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  conventual  church,  on  the  love  of  God,  by 
Pere  Gramin,  in  which  he  said,  "  that  sometimes  three  sacrifices  were 
required  by  our  heavenly  Father,  which  he  should  briefly  express  in 
three  Latin  words,  tua^  tuos^  te — that  is  to  say,  "  thy  goods,  thy  children, 
and  thyself."  When  this  was  repeated  to  Mary  Beatrice,  she  cried  with 
t  deep  sigh,  "  Small  is  the  sacrifice  of  tua^  or,  the  gomls,  in  comparison 
io  iuos^  the  children."  On  a  former  occasion  she  had  said,  ^' Job  bore 
the  loss  of  his  goods  unmoved ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  his 
children,  he  rent  his  garments  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth."  * 

Mary  Beatrice  had  the  consolation  of  receiving  a  most  affectionate 
and  dutiful  letter  from  her  son,  expressing  the  greatest  concern  for  hat 
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illness,  and  begging  her  '^  to  take  care  of  her  health  for  his  sake,  since 
the  most  overwhelming  of  all  his  calamities  would  be  the  loss  of  lier.^ 

The  chevalier  was  still  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  waiting  the  event  of 
the  negotiations  at  Utrecht.  The  payment  of  two  bills  of  16,000  francos 
each,  which  cardinal  Gualterio  had  persuaded  the  queen  to  hold,  after 
she  had  regarded  tliem  as  lost  money,  had  enabled  her  to  send  him  some 
seasonable  pecuniary  relief  at  his  greatest  need,  and  also  to  discharge  « 
few  trilling  debts  of  her  own  in  England,  of  long  standing,  which  had 
distressed  her  scrupulous  sense  of  honesty.  She  gave  1000  franca 
among  the  three  domestic  sisters  who  had  waited  upon  her  in  her  sick- 
ness and  during  her  long  sojourn  in  the  convent. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  perceiving  that  all  her  ladies  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  weary  of  the  monotony  of  the  life  they  led  at 
Chaillot,  and  hearing,  withal,  many  complaints  of  her  absence  from  St. 
Germains,  she  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to  return  thither  the  next  day, 
Monday,  December  5th.     She  was  very  low-spirited  at  the  thought  of 
it,  coughed  very  much  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  appeared  wavering 
in  her  purpose ;  but,  seeing  everything  prepared  for  her  departure,  she 
was  about  to  make  her  adieux,  when  she  was  informed  the  due  de  Lau- 
zun  wished  to  speak  to  her.     It  was  inconvenient  to  give  audience  to 
any  one  just  as  she  was  setting  off  on  her  journey,  but  she  judged  that 
he  had  something  important  to  communicate,  and  gave  orders  to  admit 
him.     He  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings ;  for  he  came  to  break  to  her 
the  tragic  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,'  who  had  been  slain  in  a  duel 
with  lord  Mohun,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the  part 
of  his  antagonist's  second,  general  Macartney.     The  duke  of  Hamilton 
was,  at  that  time,  the  main  pillar  of  her  son'^s  cause  in  Scotland ;   he 
was  in  correspofidence  with  herself,  had  just  been  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  France,  secretly  empowered,  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, by  queen  Anne,  to  make  arrangements  wiih  the  court  of  SuGer 
mains  for  the  adoption  of  the  exiled  prince  as  her  successor,  on  condi 
tion  of  his  remaining  quiet  during  her  life,  little  doubt  existing  of  the  duke 
being  able,  by  his  great  interest  in  parliament,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  settlement  for  the  roval  succession. 

The  queen  was  deeply  affected  by  the  melancholy  news,  and  the 
ladies  Penh  and  Middleton  wept  bitterly.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
whole  party,  and  cast  a  deeper  gloom  on  their  return  to  the  desolate 
palace  of  St.  Germains.'  Her  majesty's  chair  being  brought  into  tha 
gallery — for  she  was  still  too  feeble  to  walk— she  prepared  to  enter  it, 
after  she  had  taken  some  bread  in  a  little  broth;  but  seeing  one  of  the 
community,  who  had  waited  on  her  while  she  was  in  the  convent,  she 
presented  her  hand  to  her,  and  said,  ^^  I  console  myself  with  the  hope 
of  your  seeing  me  again  here  very  soon,  if  it  please  God."  She  waf 
carried  into  the  tribune,  where  the  community  attended  her;  and,  having 
Diade  her  devotions  there,  she  was  conveyed  in  a  chair  to  her  coach. 

Mary  Beatrice  arrived  at  St.  Germains  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternooo 
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The  interests  of  her  son  required  that  she  should  stifle  her  own  private 
feelings,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  a  shadow  of  royal  state,  by  holding 
her  courts  and  receptions  with  the  same  ceremonies,  thoujg^h  on  a  smaller 
scale,  as  if  she  had  been  a  recognised  queen-mother  of  England.  How 
well  did  the  words  of  the  royal  preacher,  "  Vanitas  vaniiatas^'*'*  which 
were  so  often  on  the  lips  of  that  pale,  tearful  Niobe,  who,  in  her 
widow's  coif  and  veil,  and  sable  weeds  of  woe,  occupied  the  chair  of 
state  on  these  occasions,  describe  the  mockery  of  the  attempt ! 

The  melancholy  Christmas  of  1712  was  rendered  more  distressing 
to  Mary  Beatrice,  by  the  intrigues  and  divisions  that  agitated  her  coua* 
oil,  and  the  suspicions  that  were  instilled  into  the  mind  of  her  dbseut 
son,  of  his  mentor,  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
St.  Germains  to  Chalons,  and  acted  as  his  principal  adviser.  The  old 
story,  that  he  was  bribed  by  the  court  of  St.  James's  to  betray  the  state 
secrets  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  had  been  in  the  practice  of  doing  this 
ever  since  the  death  of  James  11.,  was  revived,  though  without  any  sort 
of  proof,  and  all  the  misfortunes  and  failures  that  had  occurred  were 
charged  on  his  mismanagement  and  treachery.'  It  was  also  stated,  that 
he  had  neglected  the  interests  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  Scotland,  and  had 
promoted,  instead  of  opposing,  the  union.  Middleton  justified  himself 
from  those  charges,  but  indignantly  offered  to  withdraw  from  his  trou- 
blesome and  pro6tIess  oflice.  Mary  Beatrice,  having  a  great  esteem  for 
this  statesman,  and  a  particular  friendship  for  his  countess,  was  very 
uneasy  at  the  idea  of  his  resignation.  Her  principal  adviser,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  the  abbe  Innes,  who,  in  one  of  the  mystified 
letters  of  that  period,  thus  writes  on  the  subject : — 

"Paris,  Jan.  9th,  1713. 
"  I  was  never  more  sarprised  than  when  the  qneen  showed  me  some  letters 
the  king  had  sent  her  about  Mr.  Massey  [lord  Middleton],  and  the  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  villany  must  proceed  originally  either  from 
the  Irioh  to  remove  one  whom  tiiey  look  upon  as  none  of  their  friends,  to  make 
way  for  one  of  their  friends,  or  else  that  it  is  a  trick  of  tlie  whigs  to  ruin  Jonathan 
[th^  hing]^  by  insinuating  a  correspondence  with  them,  to  give  jealousy  to  th^ 
other  party,  and  by  that  means  to  deprive  Jonathan  of  the  only  person  capable 
of  giving  him  advice." 

Mary  Beatrice  took  upon  herself  the  oflice  of  mediating  between  her 
son  and  their  old  servant,  Middleton,  whose  wounded  feelings  she,  DOt 
unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to  soothe  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"St.  Germains,  Jan.  28th,  1713. 

*'I  have  not  had  the  heart  all  this  while  to  write  to  you  upon  the  dismal  sul> 
)ect  of  your  leaving  the  king;  but  I  am  sure  you  are  just  enough  to  believe  that  it 
bus  and  does  give  to  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  which  I  see  it  gives 
the  king,  increases  mine. 

"You  tell  me  in  your  last  letter  upon  Mr.  Hamilton's  coming  away,  that  if 
your  opihion  had  been  followed,  you  had  gone  first,  but  if  mine  wore,  you  should 
never  go  fir^it  nor  last.  But  alas!  I  am  grown  so  insignificant  and  useless  to  my 
friends,  that  ail  I  can  do  is  to  pray  for  them,  and  God  knows  my  yioor  prayers 
tre  worth  but  little.  I  own  to  you,  that  as  weary  as  I  am  of  the  world,  I  am 
not  yet  so  dead  to  it  as  not  to  feel  the  usage  the  king  and  1  meet  with.     Hif 
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no;i1>les  are  more  sensible  to  me  than  my  own,  and  if  all  fell  only  on  me,  and 
his  affairs  went  well,  and  he  were  easy,  I  think  I  could  be  so  too,  but  we  niubl 
lake  what  God  sends,  and  as  he  sends  it,  and  submit  ourselves  entirely  to  his 
will,  which  I  hope  in  his  mercy  he  will  give  us  grace  to  do,  and  then  in  spite 
»f  the  world  all  will  turn  to  our  good.'' 

It  can  scarcely  be  forgotten,  that  the  princess  of  Orange,  when  hei 
Bister  Anne  was  endeavouring  to  inveigle  her  into  the  conspiracy  for  de- 
priving their  infant  brother  of  the  regal  succession,  by  insinuating  tliat 
he  was  a  spurious  child,  feeling  dubious  that  she  ought  to  credit  so 
monstrous  a  charge  without  inquiring  into  the  evidences  of  his  paternity, 
propounded,  among  other  queries,  which  she  sent  to  Anne,  the  simple, 
but  important  question,  *'  Is  the  queen  fond  of  him  ?" '  Anne,  being  an 
interested  witness,  replied  evasively.  Nature,  who  cannot  equivocate, 
has  answered  unconsciously  to  the  test  in  the  unaffected  gush  of 
maternal  tenderness,  with  which  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  of  her  son  to 
lord  Middleton  in  this  letter ;  she  says : — 

"  You  told  me  in  one  of  your  former  letters,  that  you  were  charmed  with  the 
king  being  a  good  son.  What  do  you  think  then  that  I  must  be  that  am  the  poor 
old  doating  mother  of  him?  I  do  assure  you,  his  kindness  to  me  is  all  ray  sup- 
port under  God."* 

Marry,  but  our  unfortunate  Italian  queen,  on  whose  ignorance  some 
historians  have  been  pleased  to  enlarge,  could  write  plain  English  with 
the  same  endearing  familiarity,  as  if  it  had  been  her  mother-tongue! 
^  Our  hjssing,  growling,  grunting  northern  gutturals,"  had  become 
sweeter  to  her  ear  than  the  silvery  intonations  of  her  own  poetic  land, 
and  flowed  more  naturally  to  her  pen.  English  was  the  language  of 
those  she  loved  best  oii  earth,  the  unforgotten  husband  of  her  youth 
and  their  children;  of  the  last  surviving  of  these,  '*  the  Pretender,'' she 
thus  continues  in  her  letter  to  his  offended  minister,  the  earl  of  Middle- 
ton : — 

"And  I  am  confirmed  of  late  more  than  ever  in  my  observation,  tbal  the 
better  you  are  with  him  the  kinder  he  is  to  me,  but  I  am  aUo  charmed  with 
him,  for  being  a  goo<l  master,  and  a  true  friend  to  those  who  deserve  it  of  him, 
though  I  am  sorry  from  my  heart  that  you  have  not  had  so  much  cause  of  Iat« 
to  make  experience  of  it.  *•  M.  R.*' 

"  I  say  nothing  to  you  of  busmess,  nor  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  I  write  all  I  know 
to  the  king,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose'  to  make  repetitions.  I  expect,  with  some 
impatience,  and  a  great  deal  of  fear,  Humphrey  s  decision  as  to  France." 

-  •  •     • 

The  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  sentence  is,  whether  queen  Annii 
would  permit  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  to  avail  hihiself  of  the  asylum 
which  the  duke  of  Lorraine  had  offered  him  in  his  dominions.  This 
was  in  the  end  privately  allowed  by  her,  and  publicly  protested  againsi 
by  her  ministers.  Mary  Beatrice  writes  again  to  the  earl  of  Miiklletou, 
on  the  iHh  of  February;  she  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  him  to  con 
tinue  with  her  son,  and  she  says  many  obliging  and  encouraging  things 
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lo  him  in  tliis  letter,  which  is  however  dry,  and  chiefly  on  public  busi 
Dess.     She  there  speaks  of  their  secret  correspondent,  Bohngbroke,  by 
the  appropriate  cognomen  of  "  Prattler," '  and  certainly  appears  to  set 
very  little  account  on  his  flattering  professions. 

The  position  of  the  son  of  James  II.,  appeared  by  no  means  in  so 
bad  a  light  to  the  potentates  of  Europe  at  this  period,  as  it  did  to  the 
desponding  widow  who  sat  in  her  companionless  desolation  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  watching  the  chances  of  the  political  game.  The  emperor, 
though  he  had  publicly  demurred  for  nearly  three  months,  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  grant  the  chevalier  a  passport  to  travel  through 
pan  of  his  dominions  to  Bar-lc-duc,  secrefly  entertained  overtures  for 
connecting  the  disinherited  prince  with  his  own  family,  by  a  marriage 
with  an  archduchess.  The  tender  age  of  his  daughter,  who  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  was  objected  by  his  imperial  majesty  as  an  obstacle  to 
her  union  with  a  prince  in  his  Ave  and  twentieth  year,  but  he  politely 
intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  sister  was  of  a  more  suitable  time 
of  life.^  Queen  Anne's  ill  health  at  this  period,  the  unsettled  state  of 
parties  in  England,  and  the  lingering  afl^ection  of  the  people  to  hereditary 
succession,  rendered  an  alliance  with  the  representative  of  the  royal 
Stuarts  by  no  means  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  the  princesses  of 
Europe.  The  chevalier  did  not  improve  the  opening  that  had  been 
made  for  him  by  his  generous  friend  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  with  the 
court  of  Vienna.  His  thoughts  appear  to  have  been  more  occupied  on 
the. forlorn  state  of  his  mother,  than  with  matrimonial  speculations  for 
himself.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  desolate  princess,  in 
the  letter  he  adilressed  to  Louis  XIV.  on  the  eve  of  his  final  departure 
from  his  dominions,  is  interesting.  After  expressing  his  grateful  sense 
of  the  kindness  he  and  his  family  had  experienced  from  that  monarch, 
he  says-  - 

"  It  is  with  a:I  possible  earnestness  that  I  entreat  of  yoar  majesty  a  continua- 
tion of  ii,  for  me  and  the  queen  my  mother,  the  only  person  who  is  left  of  all 
who  were  dearest  to  me,  and  who  deserves  so  much  of  me  as  the  best  of 
mothers.'"  • 

In  writing  to  Louis  XIV.  alone,  the  chevalier  would  have  done  little 
for  his  mother;  he  was  aware,  that  to  render  her  asylum  secure,  ho 
niust  pay  no  les»  attention  to  the  untitled  consort  by  whom  the  coun- 
sels of  the  aged  monarch  of  France  were  influenced ;  and  with  equal 
earnestness,  recommended  her  to  the  friendship  of  Madame  do  Mainte- 
uon  in  the  following  elegant  billet,  which  implies  more  than  appears  on 
the  surface  in  the  way  of  compliment : 

**  February  19th,  1713. 

"  Little  satisfied,  madam,  with  the  letter  I  have  written  to  the  king,  in  which 
I  have  but  faintly  expre:>sed  my  sentiments  towards  him.  where  can  1  better  ad- 
Iress  myself  than  to  you,  with  a  request  that  you  would  supply  lor  me  every* 
•hing  wh-roin  I  have  failed? 

**  I  venture  to  rely  on  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  and  the  friendship  yo';  hav-4 

'■Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson. 

•Sluo"*  PHpers.     Duke  of  Lorraine's  Correspondence  with  the  Emperor. 

*Fr«»ni  the  original  French  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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Rtways  nai/  for  the  queen  and  me,  to  ask  a  continuation  of  it  for  us  both.  Per 
nr't  mc  to  assure  you,  valueless  though  it  be,  of  nine,  as  well  as  of  the  higk 
esteem  and  gratitude  I  bear  you,  madam,  to  whom,  after  the  king,  I  believe  i 
lo  be  entirely  due.''  * 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  mark  of  atten- 
tion, that  the  next  time  she  saw  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  although  she 
made  no  remark  on  the  letter  addressed  to  lierself,  she  set  her  majesty'f 
heart  at  rest  as  to  the  impression  produced  by  that  which  he  had  sent 
to  Louis  XIV.,  by  saying,  ^^The  king  your  son,  madam,  has  combinrd, 
hi  writing  to  his  majesty  (the  king  of  France),  the  elegai.ce  of  an  acade* 
mician,  ihe  tenderness  of  a  son,  and  the  dignity  of  a  king.^' ' 

Tlie  royal  mother,  who  had  been  sent  copies  of  these  letters  by  her 
son,  could  not  refrain  from  reading  them  in  the  pride  of  her  heart  to  the 
community  at  Chaillot.  The  abbess  and  her  nuns  extolled  them  to  the 
skies,  and  begged  her  majesty  to  allow  them  to  be  transcribed  and 
placed  among  the  archives  of  their  house.  Mary  Beatrice  expressed 
some  reluctance  to  do  so,  observing,  ^^  that,  in  the  present  critical  posi- 
tion of  her  son's  aflairs,  it  might  be  attended  with  injurious  consequen- 
ces, if  letters  so  strictly  private  found  their  way  into  print."  She  add- 
ed, significantly,  ^^  that  she  had  been  much  annoyed,  at  seeing  some 
things  published  in  the  Dutch  Gazette,  not  being  able  in  any  manner  to 
imagine  how  the  information  was  obtained."  This  was  certainly  throw- 
ing out  a  delicate  hint  that  her  confidence  had  not  been  held  sacred  by 
some  of  the  members  of  that  community;  nevertheless,  she  was  per- 
suaded to  allow  copies  of  her  son's  letters  both  to  the  king  of  France 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  be  taken.  These  have  been  so  carefully 
preserved,  that  they  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  convent. 

Mary  Beatrice  spent  the  residue  of  this  melancholy  winter,  the  first 
nhe  h;id  pa?  sed  v/itho'jt  her  chi'dren.  at  Si   Gennains.     H»ir  only  cono 
fort  was  hearing  from  her  son  that  hu  had  been  honourally  and  aficc- 
tionately  received  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  by  the  duke  and  duches? 
who  were  b(»th   related  to  him.     The  duchess  of  Lorraine,  being  th 
daughter  of  the  lale  duke  of  Orleans  by  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bavan» 
inherited  a  portion  of  the  Stuart  blood,  through  her  descent  from  James 
I.,  and   took  the  most  lively  interest  in  her  exiled  kinsman,  and  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  render  his  sojourn  at  Bar-le-duc  agreeable. 

Mary  Beatrice  writes  to  her  friend  the  abbess  of  Chaill(»t,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  a  letter  commencing  with  excuses  for  being  an  indifferent  cor- 
respondent, because  the  frequent  and  long  letters  she  wrote  to  her  son, 
took  up  all  her  time.  Her  majesty  had  been  making  a  small,  but  ao 
ceplable  present  to  one  of  the  nuns,  for  she  says,  "  I  am  glad  sister  M. 
Gabrielle  found  the  lea  good,  but  surely  that  trifling  gift  did  not  merit  so 
eloquent  a  letter  of  thanks."  Mary  Beatrice  describes  her  own  healtli 
to  be  better  than  usual,  expresses  herself  well  pleased  with  the  general 
bulletin  lady  Strickland  had  brought  of  the  health  of  the  convent,  and 
then  say  I 


'  From  liie  original  French  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Francu.     Chatlk* 
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"  Tlie  king  my  son.  continues  well  at  Bar,  where  the  duke  of  Lorraine  ohowi 
bim  all  sorts  of  civilities.  I  recommend  him  earnestly  to  youv  prayers,  my  deal 
mother,  and  to  those  of  your  dear  daughters;  he  requires  patience,  courage,  and 
prudence,  and  above  all,  that  God  should  confirm  him  in  the  faith,  and  give 
bim  grace  never  to  succumb  to  the  temptations  with  which  he  will  be  assailed 
by  his  enemies,  visible  and  invisible."  * 

Her  majesty  next  recommends  her  aged  protector  Louis  XIV.,  to  the 
prayers  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot, — 

"  I  hope,  continues  she,  that  God  will  long  preserve  him  to  us,  and  that  he 
may  enjoy  himself  the  peace,  he  gives  to  others,  and  which  we  hope  will  Ne 
signed  in  this  present  month  of  March.  I  desire  it  with  all  my  heart,  for  tne 
lake  of  others,  rather  than  myself,  although  it  is  possible  that  in  time  my  son 
may  benefit  by  it  Meanwhile  I  leave  him,  and  myself  also,  in  the  hands  of 
Gk>d,  to  the  end  that  he  may  do  witli  us  all  that  pleases  him ;  but  in  whatever 
state  I  may  find  myself,  be  assured,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  shall  be  always, 
and  with  all  my  heart,  yours,"  "Marim  R." 

Endorsed,  "For  my  dear  mother,  1713." • 

Before  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Mary  Beatrice  sought 
ihe  welcome  repose  of  her  favourite  retreat  at  Chaiilot.  "  The  queen 
of  England,"  says  the  diary  of  that  convent,  "  came  here  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1713;  she  arrived  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  testified 
much  joy  at  finding  herself  at  Chaiilot  once  more.  She  asked  our 
mother  the  news  of  the  house,  and  inquired  particularly  after  all  the 
sisters.  While  they  were  preparing  her  majesty's  table,  she  came  into 
the  ante-chamber  herself,  to  speak  to  the  two  domestic  sisters,  Claire 
Antoinette,  and  J.  M.,  who  were  accustomed  to  serve  her.  The  next 
day,  being  very  cold,  she  congratulated  herself  on  having  come  as  she 
did,  for  they  would  never  have  permitted  her  to  leave  St.  Germains  in 
such  weather,  lest  it  should  make  her  ill ;  and  she  repeated  many  times, 
'*  that  she  was  surprised  at  finding  herself  in  stfch  good  health  as  she 
had  been  for  the  last  six  months,  considering  all  she  had  suffered."  On 
the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  her  majesty  said,  "  she  had  prayed  to  God 
tliat  he  would  make  her  feel  his  consolations  so  that  she  might  «ay  with 
the  royal  prophet,  ^  In  the  multitude  of  sorrows  that  I  had  in  my  heart 
tliy  comforts  have  refreshed  my  soul;'"  "but  that,"  added  she,  "is 
what  I  have  not  experienced;  the  Lord  does  not  make  me  taste  his 
sweetness." 

Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuns  "  that  since  the  departure  of  her  son,  she 
had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  open  her  heart,  a  deprivation  which  she 
had  felt  as  peculiarly  hard;  yet,"  added  she,  "in  losing  the  persons  to 
whom  one  is  accustomed  to  unburden  our  hearts,  we  lose  also  some  op- 
portunities of  displeasing  God  by  our  complaints,  and  acquire  the  power 
of  passing  some  days  without  speaking  of  those  subjects  that  excite 
painful  emotions."  This  was,  indeed,  a  point  of  Christian  philosophy 
to  which  few  have  been  able  to  attain.  It  must  be  owned,  that  Marv 
Beatrice  strove  to  improve  the  uses  of  adversity  to  the  end  for  which 
ttiey  were  designed  by  Him  who  chastens  those  he  loves. 

'  Atiuugraph  Letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Roynum'i  de  France 
Mfcid. 
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The  moment  at  length  arrived,  long  dreaded  by  ihp  8ympathizii.'g 
eommunity  of  Chaillot,  when  the  abbess  was  compelled  to  tell  their 
atnicied  guest,  that  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  appointed  to  be  sung  in  their 
church,  as  well  as  all  others  throughout  France,  on  the  day  of  the 
Ascension,  on  account  of  the  peace-^that  peace  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  her  son,  and  had  poured  the  last  phial  of 
wrath  on  her  devoted  head  by  drivhig  him  from  St.  Germains,  and  de- 
priving him  of  the  nominal  title  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  compli- 
mented by  the  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain.'  The  intimation  regarding 
tho  Te  Deum  was  received  by  Mary  Beatrice  without  a  comment.  She 
knew  that  it  was  a  matter  in  which  the  abbess  had  no  choice,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  relieve  her  embarrassment  by  turning  the  conversaiioiu 
Her  majesty  said  afterwards,  ^^  that  a  printed  copy  of  the  treaty  had 
been  sent  to  her,  but  she  had  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it,  as  it  was  so 
bulky  a  document;  and  she  had  told  lady  Middleton  to  open  it,  who 
had  looked  for  what  concerned  her,  and  made  no  further  search." 

On  the  evening  of  the  28lh,  the  queen  asked  the  nun  who  waited  on 
her,  "  if  she  had  seen  the  paper  that  was  on  her  chimney-piece  ?"  **  I 
have  not  had  tlie  courage  to  look  at  it,"  was  the  reply.  **  Ah,  well," 
said  the  queen,  ^^  then  1  must  for  you  ;"  and  raising  herself  in  the  bed, 
where  she  was  resting  her  exhausted  frame,  she  put  on  her  spectacles, 
and  began  to  read  it  aloud.'  It  was  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  When  her 
majesty  came  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles,  which  stated  ^^that  to 
ensure  for  ever  the  peace  and  repose  of  Europe,  and  of  England,  the  king 
of  France  recognised,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  protesiant  line 
of  Hanover,  and  engaged  that  he  who  has  taken  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britain,  shall  remain  no  longer  in  France,  &c.  &c.,"  she  paused, 
and  said,  with  a  siglj,  "  The  king  of  France  knows  the  truth,  whether 
my  son  is  unjustly  styled  king  or  not;  1  am  sure  he  is  more  grieved  at 
this  than  we  can  be." 

The  nun  in  waiting  remained  speechless  with  consternation  at  what 
she  heard,  and  the  queen  resumed,  "  Hard  necessity  has  no  law.  The 
king  of  France  had  no  power  to  act  otherwise,  for  the  English  would 
not  have  made  peace  on  any  other  condition.  God  will  take  care  of  us; 
in  him  we  repose  our  destinies."  She  added,  "  that  the  king,  her  son, 
had  sent  word  to  her, '  that  his  hope  was  in  God,  who  would  not  for- 
sake  him  when  every  other  power  abandoned  him.'  "•* 

The  next  morning,  she  maintained  her  equanimity,  and  even  joined 
in  the  grace-chant  before  dinner.  The  nun  who  was  present  when  she 
read  the  treaty  on  the  preceding  evening,  drew  near,  and  said,  ^  Madaid, 
I  am *ast(mished  at  the  grace  God  has  given  you,  in  enabling  you  \9 
appear  tranquil ;  for  my  part  1  was  struck  with  such  consternation  a 
what  ]  heaid,  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Was  it  noiso  with  you  ?"  "No 
I  assure  you,"  said  the  queen ;  "  I  have  committed  everything  to  God, 

*The  peace  was  signed  March  30tli,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Uireclit,  ba« 
lot  solemnly  ratified  for  several  weeks  after  that  date.  It  was  proi^Iainied  iv 
London,  May  Gih. 

•Inedited  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Est^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume. 

*  Ineiiited  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  by  one  of  the  Nuns  of  Chailljt 
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he  knows  better  what  is  good  for  us  than  we  do  ourselves.'^  She  ate  ai 
usual,  and  manifested  no  discomposure,  even  when  her  ladies  came  or. 
the  foilowinv  day,  and  told  her  of  the  general  rejoicings  that  were  made 
in  England  for  the  peace.' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuns,  "  that  her  son 
had  sent  a  protest  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  against  the  articles 
of  the  treaty,  as  regarded  England,  and  had  asserted  his  title  to  that 
crown,  which  had  been  retorted  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  addressing 
Bn  atrocious  libel  to  the  same  congress,  complaining  ^  that  an  impostor 
like  the  pretender  was  permitted  to  remain  so  near  as  Bar-le-duc'  '^ 
The  mother  of  the  disinherited  prince  related  this  w^th  emotion,  but 
without  anger.  The  sympathizing  community  said  all  they  could  to 
console  her,  telling  her  thb  cause  of  her  son  was  in  the  hands  of  Godj 
who  would,  tliey  hoped,  soon  restore  him  to  the  thr-one  of  his  ft  i»- 
fathers.  ^^  If  it  be  God^s  good  pleasure  to  do  so,  may  his  will  be  accom- 
plished," replied  the  queen.  She  said,  ^^  that  she  had  received  an  addcess 
from  Edinburgh,  professing  the  faithful  attachment  of  the  Scotch  to  the 
house  of  Stuart ;  that  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  well  disposed,  but 
in  want  of  a  leader.""* 

When  Mary  Beatrice  found  that  the  allied  powers  had  agreed  to  com- 
pensate the  elector  of  Bavaria  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  German  terri- 
tories, by  making  him  king  of  Sardinia,  while  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  in 
his  turn  to  receive  more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  Sardinian  province, 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "-Thus 
we  find  that  every  one  recovers  his  goods,  in  one  shape  or  other,  a"t  this 
peace,  but  nothing  is  done  for  us;  yet,  my  God,"  added  she,  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  ^^  it  is  your  will  that  it  should  be  so,  and  what  you  will, 
must  always  be-  right."  Being  informed  subsequently,  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  was  about  to  embark,  to  take  possession  of  liis  new  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  she  said,  ^^  Those  who  have  kingdoms  lose  them,  and  those  who 
had  not  acquire  them  through  this  peace;  but  God  rules  everything  and 
must  be  adored  in  all  he  decrees."  The  duchess  of  Savoy,  king  James'^s 
cousin,  had  written  to  her  in  terms  expressive  of  much  affection  and 
esteem,  on  which  Mary  Beatrice  observed,  "  that  she  was  very  grateful 
for  her  regard ;  but  she  could  not  have  tlie  pleasure  of  recognising  the 
duke  of  Savoy  as  king  of  Sicily,  because  her  son  had  protested  against 
everything  that  was  done  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht."*  This  was,  indeed, 
retaining  the  tone  of  a  crowned  head,  when  all  that  could  give  impor- 
tance to  that  dignity  was  gone. 

One  day,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  sensibly  diminished  the  hopes 
that  had  been  fondly  cherished  by  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.,  of 
seeing  her  son  established  on  the  throne  of  England,  the  princess  of 
Conti.  who  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  paid  her  a  formal 
state  visit  at  Cliaillot,  accompanied  by  lier  three  daughters.  Mary 
Beatrice,  with  the  delicate  tact  that  was  natural  to  her,  always  caused  aU 
the  lauteuils  to  be  removed  from  her  reception-room  whenever  she  ex 
pected  any  of  the  princesses  who  were  not  privileged  to  occupy  thos4 

^  Incditcd  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  by  one  of  the  Nuns  of  Chaillot 
« Ibid.  « Ibid. 
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sort  of  seats  in  her  presence.  The  three  young  ladies,  as  they  vrere 
leaving  the  room,  observing  to  one  another  on  the  absence  of  the 
fauteuils,  scornfully  exclaimed,  as  if  imputing  it  to  the  destitution  of  the 
royal  exile,  "What  a  fine  instance  of  economy!  but  they  cannot  be 
igiiurant  of  our  mother's  mnk.  What  will  people  say  of  this  ?"  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  overheard  their  impertinence,  replied,  with  quiet  dignity 
"They  will  say  that  I  am  a  poor  queen,  and  that  this  is  your  way  of 
telling  me  that  1  have  fallen  from  my  proper  rank." ' 

When  the  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans  came  to  visit  Mary  Beatricei 
she  tenderly  embraced  her,  and  told  her  how  much  charmed  the  duka 
of  liOrraine  and  her  daughter  were  with  the  chevalier  de  St  George,  and 
that  they  were  delighted  at  having  him  with  them.  Mary  Beatrice  was 
sensibly  gratified  at  this  communication,  and  begged  madame  to  ^^  convey 
her  thanks  to  their  highnesses  for  their  goodness  to  her  son,  not  having,'' 
she  said, "  words  suliiciently  eloquent  to  express  her  full  sense  of  it 
herself."  The  chevalier  had  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Bar  for  a  tern 
porary  visit  to  Luneville,  where  everything  was,  however,  arranged  for 
his  comfort,  through  the  friendship  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine. 
His  only  real  trouble,  at  this  time,  was  his  pecuniary  destitution,  and 
this  caused  his  mother  much  greater  uneasiness  than  it  did  him. 

So  self-denying  was  Mary  Beatrice  in  all  her  personal  expenses,  that, 
although  she  sufiered  much  inconvenience,  when  at  Chaillot,  from 
writing  on  an  ornamental  escrutoire,  faced  with  pla'es  of  china,  she 
coulil  not  be  persuaded  to  purciiase  a  proper  writing-table, « ven  of  the 
cheapest  materials  and  form.  Her  ladies  one  day  said  to  her,  ^*  Madam, 
you  are  not  of  the  same  disposition  as  other  princesses,  who,  before 
the'y  had  been  inconvenienced  by  their  writing-tables,  as  you  have  been 
by  this,  would  have  .changed  them  a  dozen  times."  "They  would  have 
had  the  means  of  gratifying  their  tastes,  then,"  rejoined  her  majesty.  "I 
have  not ;  the  little  that  can  be  called  mine,  belongs  to  the  poor." 

The  kind-hearted  duchess  of  Lauzun,  to  whom  this  conversation  was 
repeated,  sent  the  queen  a  new  writing-table,  for  a  present;  but  no! 
Mary  Beatrice  would  not  accept  the  friendly  offering.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  king  of  England,  the  mother  of  a  prince,  who  claimed  the 
crown  of  that  realm ;  and,  dowerless  exile  as  she  was,  she  would  not 
degrade  the  national  honour  of  the  proud  land,  over  which  she  had 
reigned,  by  allowing  any  of  the  ladies  of  France  to  minister  to  her 
wants.  Not  that  she  conveyed  her  refusal  in  terms  calculateil  o  oflend 
madame  de  Lauzun ;  she  thanked  her  courteously,  but  said,  ^'  TLs  table 
was  too  low,  and  that  she  was  about  to  purchase  one,  for  which  she 
would  give  proper  directions."  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself,  at  last, 
compelled  to  buy  a  writing-table,  in  order  to  evade  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  present  of  the  duchess  de  Lauzun.  It  cost  the  mighty 
Buni  of  five  and  forty  livre,'  less  than  eight  and  thirty  shillings,  and  even 
this  outlay  occasioned  the  unfortunate  queen  a  pang,  when  she  though 
of  the  starving  families  at  St.  Germains,  and  she  asketl  the  nuns,  ^  Whe 

'  Iiiedited  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  by  one  of  the  Nuns  of  ChuUkit 
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iher  she  ought  to  give  so  much  money  as  ^ye  and  forty  livres  for 
writinj-lable  ?''  The  nuns  replied,  with  much  simplicity, ''  that,  indeed^ 
they  seldom  gave  tradesmen  as  much  as  they  asked  for  their  goods,  but 
they  thought  the  table  was  worth  the  price  named."  Her  majesty  de- 
clared, *^  that  she  had  no  intention  to  cheapen  the  article,  ordered  my 
lady  privy-purse  to  pay  for  it  directly,  and  to  give  a  proper  recompense 
to  the  porter  who  had  brought  it."  * 

Poor  Mary  Beatrice !  she  must  have  been  more  than  woman,  if  memo« 
ries  of  the  splendour  that  once  surrounded  her,  at  Whitehall,  rose  not 
before  her  mental  vision  on  this  occasion,  while  hesitating  whether  she 
ought  to  allow  herself  the  indulgence  of  such  an  escrutoire  as  five  and 
forty  francs  could  purchase.  It  would  have  looked  strangely,  that  same 
piece  of  furniture,  in  her  apartment  there,  beside  the  costly  cabinets  and 
silver  filigree-tables  of  Italian  workmanship,  which  John  Evelyn  admired 
so  greatly ;  and  when  he  saw  them  decorating  the  chamber  of  her  royal 
§lep-daughter,  queen  Mary,  thought — good  conscientious  gentleman^ 
^  that  they  ought,  in  common  honesty,  to  have  been  returned  to  tlieii 
lawful  owner."' 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Berwick  and  the  duchess  of  Lauzun,  came ' 
one  day  to  visit  her  majesty  at  Chaillot,  and  were  beginning  to  devise 
many  alterations  and  additions  for  the  improvement  of  her  apartments 
tUere,  which  were,  in  truth,  in  great  need  of  renovation.  She  listened 
to  everything  with  a  playful  smile,  and  then  said,  "  When  my  dower 
shall  be  paid,  1  may  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  some  of  your  suggestions. 
All  I  have  power  to  do,  in  the  meantime,  is  to  follow  your  advice,  by 
changing  the  damask  bed  into  the  place  where  the  velvet  one  now 
stands,  which  fills  up  the  small  chamber  too  much."' 

The  chair,  in  which  her  majesty  was  sometimes  carried  up  into  the 
tribune  or  gallery  which  she  occupied  in  the  chapel,  had  become  so 
shabby  and  out  of  repair,  that  the  nuns  and  her  ladies  pressed  her  to 
have  a  new  one  made.  She  refused  at  first,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
but  at  last  yielded  to  their  persuasions.  She  ordered  that  it  should  be 
like  a  chair  in  the  infirmary,  but  a  little  larger,  and  yet  not  too  large  to 
be  carried  through  the  door  of  the  little  alley  that  led  to  the  infirmary; 
for  she  was  constant  in  her  visits  to  the  sick,  whether  she  were  able  to 
walk  or  not;  and  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  her  great  debility, 
she  was  carried  by  her  attendants  in  a  chair.  She  wished  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  back  to  be  five  feet,  like  her  chair  of 
state  at  St.  Germains,  and  that  it  should  be  covered  with  a  ailk,  called 
gros  de  Tours^  which,  she  thought,  would  be  a  cheap  and  suitable 
material;  but  when  she  heard  that  it  was  ten  livres— <tliat  is  to  say, 
eigjit  and  fourpence  an  ell,  which  would  make  the  chair  cost  altogether 
two  hundred  livres,  little  more  than  eight  pounds,  she  exclaimed,  that 
she  would  not  have  such  a  sum  expended  for  that  purpose.  Lady 
Strickland  recommended  camelot,  a  thick-watered  silk,  with  some  mix- 
ture of  wuol,  as  more  suitable  for  the  cover  of  the  chair,  and  the  queen 

*  Diary  of  Chaillot  •Evelyn's  Diary. 
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(old  her  to  bring  her  patterns,  with  the  price;  but  as  she  found  it  woulc 
cost  fourteen  livres  more  than  the  other,  she  decided  on  having  the  gr<m 
de  Tours.  Of  such  serious  importance  had  circumstances  rendered  thai 
trivial  saving  to  a  princess  who  had  once  shared  the  British  throne,  and 
whose  generous  heart  reluctantly  abstracted  this  small  indulgence  for 
herself  from  the  relief  she  accorded  from  her  narrow  income  to  the 
ruined  emigrants  at  St.  Germains. 

^^  Madame,"  said  one  of  the  sisters  of  ChaiUot,  ^^  you  put  us  in  mind 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  who  disputed  with  his  shoemaker  aboat 
the  price  of  his  shoes,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  gave  one  of  the  shoe* 
maker^s  daughters  three  hundred  rials,  to  enable  her  to  marry;  for  your 
majesty  is  parsimonious  only  to  enable  you  to  be  munificent  in  your 
charities  and  your  offerings  at  the  altar."  The  queen  smiled,  and  said, 
to  turn  the  conversation,  ^^  I  certainly  have  no  disputes  about  the  price 
of  my  shoes,  but  I  would  fain  get  them  for  as  little  cost  as  I  can.  When 
f  was  in  England,  I  always  had  a  new  pair  every  week,  I  never  had 
more  than  two  pair  of  new  shoes  in  any  week.  I  had  a  new  pair  of 
gloves  every  day,  and  I  could  not  do  wiih  less ;  if  I  changed  them,  it 
was  lo  the  profit  of  my  chambermaids.  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  once  used 
some  exaggeration  in  speaking  to  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  subject 
of  my  penury,  when  he  said,  ^Sire,  she  has  scarcely  shoes  to  hei  feel." 
This  was  going  a  little  too  far;  but  it  is  true,"  continued  she,  playfully, 
'*  that  they  have  sewn  these  ribbons  for  the  second  time  on  my  dne 
shoes  *,"  she  laughed,  and  showed  the  shoes  as  she  spoke,  adding,  ^  ihej 
cost  me  ten  livres.  I  think  that  is  too  much  to  pay  for  them,  but  they 
will  not  charge  less  for  me.  That  is  the  way  with  the  artizans.  My 
motlier  would  never  submit  to  an  imposition.  She  was  both  generous 
and  magnificent;  but  she  did  not  like  to  be  charged  more  than  the  just 
price  for  anything.  When,  however,  slie  had  reason  to  think  her  trades- 
people had  been  moderate  in  tiieir  charges,  she  would  give  them,  out  of 
her  own  pleasure,  something  over  and  above."  * 

The  poor  queen  had  cause,  at  this  time,  to  apprehend  that  the  cancer 
in  \\er  breast  was  going  to  break  out  again ;  she  was  also  troubled  with 
difiicuity  of  breathing  and  general  debility.  Dr.  Wood,  whom  her  son 
sent  to  see  her,  advised  her  majesty  to  quit  ChaiUot,  because  he  said  the 
air  was  too  sharp  for  her,  and  he  strenuously  objected  to  the  fasts  and 
perpetual  succession  of  devotional  exercises,  practised  in  that  house,  as 
injurious  to  her.  The  abbess  and  sisterhood  were  displeased  at  the 
English  physician's  opinion,  intimated  that  monsieur  Oude  had  better 
attend  lo  his  own  business,  and  begged  their  royal  guest  to  send  for 
Beaulieu^  her  own  surgeon,  to  prescribe  for  her.  Beaulieu  contradicted 
all  Dr.  Wood  had  said,  except  on  the  subject  of  fasting,  to  which  he 
was  always  opposed.  As  for  the  air  of  ChaiUot,  he  said  it  was  nothin|f 
so  keen  as  that  of  St.  Germains,  which  was  almost  on  a  mountain,  and 
recommended  her  majesty  to  remain  where  she  was.  Mary  Beatrice 
faid^  *'"  that  ChaiUot  must  be  a  healthy  place;  for  that  luxurious  princesa 
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Catherine  de  Medicis,  built  a  summer  palace  there  for  herself,  because 
she  considered  it  the  most  healthy  site  near  Paris." ' 

The  countess  of  Mid(ileton  observing,  with  uneasiness,  that  her  royal 
mistress  was  sinking  into  ascetic  habits,  told  the  nuns  one  day  in  a  pet, 
^  that  the  queen  spent  too  much  time  in  prayer  at  Chaillot,  that  it  was 
killing  her ;  and  if  .the  king  of  France  knew  the  sort  of  life  she  led  there, 
he  would  come  himself,  and.  take  her  away  from  them."  Mary  Beatrice 
could  not  refrain  from  smiling  when  this  was  repealed  to  her  by  the 
ofiended  sisters.  ^^  I  do  not  think,"  said  she,  ^^  that  the  king  of  France 
will  trouble  himself  about  my  prayers,  or  that  he  is  likely  to  inteifere 
with  my  stay  at  Chaillot.  My  ladies,  who  like  better  to  be  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  speak  according  to  their  own  tastes,  and  are  thinking  more  for 
themselves  than  for  me,  1  doubt,  in  wishing  to  return ;  they  may  find 
pleasure  in  it;  but^  for  me — think  you  the  life  1  lead  at  St.  Germains 
can  be  very  agreeable,  when  f  am  shut  up  alone  in  my  cabinet  every 
evening,  after  supper,  till  I  go  to  bed,  writing  three  or  four  hours? 
When  I  am  here,  I  write  in  the  morning,  which  is  a  relief  to  my  eyes. 
There,  all  my  time  is  spent  among  the  miserable,  for  of  such  alone  is 
my  society  composed.  Here  I  have,  at  least,  cheerful  company  after  my 
meals ;  and  if  I  have  a  moment  of  comfort  in  life,  it  is  here." ' 

She  might  have  added,  it  is  my  city  of  refuge  from  the  importunities 
ind  cares  with  which  I  am  beset,  at  St.  Germains.  It  was  again  a  year 
of  scarcity,  almost  of  famine,  in  France,  and  Mary  Beatrice  found  her- 
self reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  her  own  people,  as  she 
called  the  British  emigration,  to  withdraw  her  subscriptions  from  the 
benevolent  institutions  in  Paris,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  contributed, 
feeling  herself  bound  to  bestow  all  she  had  to  give,  to  those  who  had 
the  greatest  claims  on  her.'  One  day,  an  ecclesiastic  who  came  from 
St.  Germains  to  see  her,  told  her  that  every  one  there  was  starving,  on 
account  of  the  dearness  of  provisions.  The  intelligence  made  her  very 
sad ;  ^^  she  could  not  sleep  that  night,"  she  said,  ^^  for  thinking  of  it, 
and  when  she  slumbered  a  little  towards  morning,  she  awoke  with  a 
sensation,  as  if  her  heart  were  pierced  with  a  pointed  cross."  It  was  at 
this  distressing  period  that  the  old  bishop  of  Condone  de  Matignan,  who 
was  going  to  Marseille^*,  came  to  solicit  the  unfortunate  queen  to  send 
an  offering  to  the  shrine  of  the  immaculate  Virf^in  there.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unseasonable  than  such  a  request.  Mary  Beatrice  replied,  *'  ♦^hat 
in  truth,  she  had  nothing  to  send,"  and  was  sorely  vexed  by  his  impor- 
tunity. She  told  the  community,  in  the  evening,  of  the  vexatious  ap- 
plication  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  the  aged  bishop,  and  the  impos 
nibility  of  her  complying  with  his  request,  '•  since  of  all  the  profusion 
of  costly  jewels  she  once  possessed,  two  only  remained ;  one  was  the 
little  ruby  ring,  which  the  late  king,  her  dear  lord  and  husband,  when 
duke  of  York,  had  placed  on  her  finger  at  the  ratification  of  their  nup- 

'  BuonapRfte,  it  seems,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  when  he  demolished  the  con- 
vent, with  the  into  ition  of  building  a  nursery  palace  for  the  king  of  Rome  Of 
Jie  spot. 

*  Diary  of  a  Nun  if  Chaillot,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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rial  contract,  the  other  was  her  coronation  ring,  pet  with  a  fair  »arge 
ruby,  sole  relic  of  the  glories  of  the  day  of  her  consecration  as  queen- 
consort  of  England,  and  these  she  could  not  part  with.  The  soiaL 
diamond,"  added  Mary  Beatrice,  "  which,  according  to  the  customs  of 
Italy,  I  received  at  the  previous  matrimonial  solemnization  at  Modena, 
from  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  I  have  sent  to  my  son,  with  my  daughter's 
hair,  for  which  he  had  asked  me."*  The  nuns  endeavoured  to  comfort 
her,  by  telling  her,  ^^  that  when  her  son  should  be  called  to  th&  throne 
of  England,  she  would  be  able  to  make  offerings  worthy  of  heiaelf  on 
all  suitable  occasions."  ^  On  the  subject  of  the  contributions  that  aie 
frequently  solicited  of  me,"  said  the  queen,  ^^  1  find  myself  much  em- 
barrassed, for  it  appears  unsuitable  in  me,  to  give  little,  and  it  is  impo*- 
sible  for  me  ever  to  give  much — all  1  have,  belonging  rather  to  the  poor 
than  to  myself."* 

Wisely  and  well  did  the  royal  widow  decide,  in  applying  her  mite  to 
the  relief  of  God's  destitute  creatures,  rather  than  gratifying  her  pride, 
by  adding  to-  the  decorations  of  a  shrine.  Yet  such  is  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  ,the  force  of  early  impressions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
even  the  strongest  minded  persons  are  biassed  by  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  that  she  was  deeply  mortified  at  being  unable  to  send  the  gifl 
that  was  expected  of  her,  by  the  old  bishop.  She  at  last  expressed  her 
regret,  that  .she  had  given  her  last  diamond  to  her  son,  instead  of  adding 
it  to  the  coronal  of  the  Virgin  of  Marseilles.  ^  Madam,"  replied  the 
nuns,  ^^  the  use  you  made  of  the  diamond,  in  sending  it  to  your  son, 
was  perfectly  lawful,  and  these  are  times  when  saints  themselves  would 
sell  tlie  very  ornaments  of  the  altar,  to  afiford  succour  to  the  poor."' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  much  entreated  to  assist  at  the  two-fold  nuptials, 
of  the  prince  de  Conti  and  mademoiselle  de  Bourbon,  and  the  duke  de 
Bourbon  with  mademoiselle  de  Conti,  by  which  a  long  feud  between 
those  illustrious  houses  would  be  reconciled.  She  excused  herself,  on 
account  of  her  ill-health  and  great  afflictions,  when  the  princess  dowager 
of  Conti  came  in  person  to  invite  her ;  then  the  duke  de  Lauzun  came 
from  Louis  XIV.,  to  request  her  presence  at  Versailles  on  that  occasion; 
and  she  declined,  for  the  same  reasons  she  had  given  to  madame  ContL 
The  dukede  Lauzuu  took  the  liberty  of  a  tried  and  sincere  friend,  to 
urge  her  to  accept  the  invitation,  telling  her  ^^  that  it  was  necessary  tlial 
the  sho'ild  appear  at  Versailles  on  that  occasion,  lest  the  English  am* 
bassador  should  report  her  as  wholly  neglected  and  forgotten  since  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  which  would  prejudice  the  cause  of  her  son  in  Eng- 
land." The  royal  widow  replied,  *'  that  he  had  reason  on  his  side,  but 
for  her  part,  wasted  as  she  was  with  a  mortal  malady,  and  crushed  with 
sorrow,  she  could  not  think  of  casting  a  gloom  over  the  joy  of  others. 
at  a  bridal  festival,  by  her  tears,  which,  perhaps,  she  might  be  unable  to 
restrain ;  she,  therefore,  prayed  him  to  make  her  apologies,  and  to  re- 
present her  wasted  form,  and  depressed  spirits,  and  her  utter  unfitnesi 
to  appear  on  that  occasion."^ 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  /Lrchives  au  Royaume  de  France 
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liBUZun  represented  at  Versailles  the  sickness  and  grief  of  the  queen 
mil  madame  Maintenon,  to  whom  her  majesty  wrote  to  beg  her  to  make 
her  excuses  to  the  king  of  France,  replied  in  a  consolatory  tone  of 
kindness,  expressing  the  regrets  of  the  king  and  his  young  relatives  at 
her  absence,  and  requesting  her  to  pray  for  the  happiness  of  the  bridal 
party.  Madame  de  Maintenon  added,  ^  that  she  hoped  to  come  to 
Chaillot  on  the  following  Monday  to  see  her  majesty,  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, she  could  not  help  informing  her  that  she  had  learned  that  many 
of  the  English  were  passing  over  from  London  to  Calais,  on  purpose. 
■8  it  was  whispered,  to  come  to  Chaillot  to  pay  their  respects  to  her 
majesty,  and  to  pass  on  to  Bar  to  see  her  son."*'  This  flattering  news 
was  a  cordial  to  the  mother  of  the  disinherited  representative  of  the 
regal  line  of  Stuart,  him  whom  his  visionary  partizans  in  England  fondly 
called  "  the  king  over  the  water."  The  peace  of  Utrecht  had,  indeed, 
driven  him  from  the  French  dominions,  and  limited  his  title  there  to  the 
simple  style  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  but  that  very  truly  would 
afford  ready  means  of  communication  between  him  and  those  ardent 
friends  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  him  in  their  hearts,  and  were  ready, 
like  the  old  cavaliers,  who  had  fought  for  his  grandfather  and  his  uncle, 
to  peril  life  and  limb  for  his  sake.  He  was  remembered  in  England,  and 
she,  his  mother,  was  not  forgotten  in  the  land  of  which  she  still  called 
herself  the  queen,  though  four-and-twenty  years  had  passed  away  since 
she  had  left  its  shores,  on  a  stormy  winter's  night,  with  that  son. 
Heaven's  dearest  but  most  fatal  gift  to  her,  then  a  sleeping  infant  in  her 
arms.  Now  he  had  been  driven  from  her,  and  for  his  sake  she  kept  her 
court,  in  widowed  loneliness,  at  St.  Germains,  as  a  centre  and  rallying 
point  for  his  friends,  and  struggled  with  the  sharp  and  deadly  malady 
that  was  sapping  her  existence. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  1713,  a  fat  English  merchant,  a 
member  of  the  society  of  friends,  whom  the  worthy  sister  of  Chaillot, 
in  her  simplicity  of  heart,  calls,  "  a  Trembleur  or  Coequere  by  profes- 
sion," came  to  the  convent  and  craved  an  audience  of  the  widow  of  his 
late  sovereign  James  II.  Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  always  accessible  to 
the  English,  admitted  him  without  any  hesitation.  Before  he  entered 
her  presence,  the  quaker  gave  his  hat  to  a  footman,  and  thus  discreetly 
avoided  compromising  his  principles  by  taking  it  off,  or  appearing  to 
treat  the  fallen  queen  with  disrespect,  by  wearing  it  before  her '  As 
soon  as  he  saw  her  majesty,  he  said  to  her,  ^^Art  thou  the  queen  of 
England  ?"  she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Well,  then,"  said  he,  '*  I 
am  come  to  tell  thee  that  thy  son  will  return  to  England ;  I  am  now 
going  to  Bar  on  purpose  to  tell  him  so."  "  But  how  know  you  this  ?" 
demanded  the  queen.  ^  By  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  replied 
the  quajver,  showing  her  a  thick  pamphlet  of  his  visions  printed  in 
London.  "  When  will  the  event  of  which  you  tell  me  come  to  pass  ?" 
inquired  her  majesty.  The  quaker  would  not  commit  himself  by 
naming  any  precise  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  visions,  but  said,  ^^  if 
he  had  not  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  he  would 

'  MS.  Memorials  ui  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Fmnce. 
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ever  have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journe}'  froni 
London  to  Bar."  The  queen  laughed  heartily  when  she  related  the 
particulars  of  this  interview  to  her  friends.  The  holy  sisters  of  Chaillot, 
not  considering  that  three  clever  pinches  would  have  transformed  the 
quaker^s  broad-brimmed  beaver  into  the  orthodox  cocked  hat  of  an  abbe 
of  their  own  church,  regarded  .a  Jacobite  in  drab  as  a  very  formidable 
personage ;  they  protested  ^^  that  he  ought  to  be  shut  up  and  treateti  aa 
A  lunatic,  and  were  sure  he  intended  to  make  some  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  king."  The  reply  of  Mary  d'Este  proved  that  she  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  entertained  a 
favourable  opinion  of  their  practice.  ••  My  son  has  no  cause  for  alarm  f 
aaid  she ;  ^^  these  poor  people  are  not  wicked,  they  loved  the  late  king 
▼ery  much,  and  they  are  so  highly  esteemed  in  England  for  their  probity, 
that  they  are  exempted  from  the  oaths  which  others  are  compelled  to 
take.  They  never  overreach  others  in  their  merchandize,  and  they  have 
adopted  for  their  maxim  the  words  of  our  I>ord,  when  he  bids  us  be 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  yet  they  are  not  baptized."'  ^^  In  England  all 
sorts  of  religions  are  permitted!"  pursued  the  queen;  ^^the  late  king 
^  said  all  these  varying  sects  had  had  one  point  of  negative  union,  which 
was  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  pope.'  My  lord  was  convinced  that 
he  ought  not  to  do  violence  to  the  conscience  o(  any  one  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;  they  have  been  persuaded  in  England,  nevertheless,  that  his 
majesty  had  made  a  league  with  the  king  of  France  to  force  them  to 
adopt  his  religion.  Yet  when  that  king  drove  out  the  Huguenots,  they 
were  given  refuge  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  where  they  ren- 
dered us  odious,  as  was  seen  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  king 
my  son,  when  they  conjured  up  false  reports  against  us,"  continued  she, 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  imputing  to  the  harmless  refugees  whom 
James  had  sheltered  from  the  persecutions  of  his  more  bigoted  neigh- 
bour, the  calumnies  with  which  his  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  kindred 
had  endeavoured  to  stigmatize  the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  prince  of 
Wales.*  "  Me  have  they  accused  of  things  of  which  I  never  thought,'' 
pursued  the  fallen  queen,  ^^  as  if  I  had  been  as  great  a  deceiver  as  them- 
selves— they  have  attributed  to  me  crimes  of  which  1  am  assuredly  in* 

"  Diary  of  Chaillot 

•Thai  the  widow  of  James  II.  had  been  given  this  erroneous  impression  of 
the  protestant  emigration,  by  the  parties  wlio  persecuted  and  drove  them  out 
4)f  France,  is  not  wonderful,  but  it. is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  one  noble  ex- 
eeptio.i,  at  least,  among  that  emigration,  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  to  the 
anfortanate  prince  who  had  received,  cherished,  and  supported  them  in  the> 
distress. 

Peter  Allix,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  protestant  divines,  was  forced^ 
1685,  to  fly  from  the  cruelly  of  the  king  of  France,  and  retiring  lo  the  protection 
of  James  II.,  he  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  him.  Allix  flliowed  hit 
gratitude,  by  writing  in  English,  a  book,  in  defence  of  Christianity,  which  h« 
dedicated  to  James  II.,  in  which  he  warmly  acknowledged  his  oblipations  to 
lim,  an  i  gratefully  thanked  him  for  his  kind  behaviour  to  the  distres^sed  refugipet 
'n  general.  It  appears  thnt  tins  book  was  published  aAer  tlie  misfonunecorhii 
lenefactor,  for  Peter  bad  to  learn  the  English  language  before  be  wro*e  iu> 
Biograpliia  Br  it.,  from  Ant.  a  Wood.     Oxooientig.  -» 
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capable— of  imposing  a  spurious  child,  and  committing  perjuries ;  others 
who  love  me  have  imputed  to  me  virtues  which  1  do  not  possess,  but 
God  will  be  my  judge." 

The  nuns  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  by  saying,  "  they  hoped  she 
would  see  their  religion  flourish  when  her  son  lelumed  in  triumph  to 
take  possession  of  his  throne."  "Should  my  son  return,"  said  the 
queen,  ^^ you  will  not  see  any  alteration  in  the  established  religion;  the 
utmost  that  he  can  do  will  be  to  shield  tlie  catholics  from  persecution. 
He  will  be  too  prudent  to  attempt  innovations." ' 

Meantime,  this  beloved  object  of  her  maternal  hopes  and  fears,  had 
been  ordered  tp  drink  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  the  princes  of 
Germany  would  not  grant  him  passports.  He  wrote,  a  few  days  after, 
to  the  queen,  and  told  her  ^^  he  had  seen  his  enthusiastic  quaker  liege- 
man, who  had  related  to  him  his  visions,  and  coolly  added,  ^  I  am  not 
perhaps  so  great  a  prophet  as  Daniel,  but  I  am  as  true  a  one.' "  The 
prince  said,  ^^  he  had  laughed  much  at  the  absurdities  of  this  person,  and 
that  it  must  have  appeared  strange  to  him  that  he  did  not  receive  any 
present,  but,"  added  he,  "  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  make  suitable  gifts ;  all  1  had  to  bestow  on  him  were  some  medals. 
I  do  not  love  either  prophets  or  readers  of  horoscopes."  This  trait  of 
sound  sense  the  prince  derived  from  his  royal  mother,  whose  mind 
revolted  from  everything  of  the  sort.  The  same  evening  after  she  had 
read  her  son's  letter, Mary  Beatrice  said,"  that  she  could  not  endure  any 
of  those  marvellous  things,  neither  revelations  nor  ecstasies."  Madame 
Molza,  on  this,  spoke  of  an  Italian  lady, "  the  mother  of  father  Seignery, 
who  had  lately  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  who  often  fell  into  a 
trance  in  which  she  remained  until  she  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  her 
confessor,"  adding,  "that  her  majesty's  mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena, 
was  delighted  to  see  her."  "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  queen,  "  that  my 
late  mother  took  delight  in  seeing  marvels  and  mysteries,  but,  for  my 
part,  ]  cannot  endure  them,  and  always  avoid  having  anything  to  do 
with  them."' 

On  the  18lh  of  July,  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  duchess-dowager  of  Or» 
leans,  came,  with  her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  to  cheer  the 
royal  recluse  with  a  friendly  visit.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  kindness 
and  good  nature  in  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  notwithstanding  the  vulgarity  of 
her  person  and  manners.  She  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  virtues  and 
noble  qualities  of  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.,  and  although  she 
was  so  nearly  related  to  the  parliamentary  heir  of  the  British  crown,  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  she  expressed  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
unfortunate  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  when  speaking  of  him  to  his 
mother,  always  gave  him  the  title  of  the  king  of  England.  Both  she 
and  her  daughter-in-law  told  the  queen  again  how  much  affection  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine  expressed  for  him,  and  how  greatly  they 
delighted  in  his  company.  The  queen  listened  some  time  to  them,  be- 
fore she  could  conmiand  utterance ;  at  last,  she  said, "  The  duke  of  Lor- 
mine  has  compassion  on  my  son ;  he  has  had,  from  his  own  experience^ 
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but  too  much  reason  to  feel  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  (heir  rank 
and  possessions." 

The  following  animated  song  was  composed  at  this  period,  and  sang 
at  the  secret  meetings  of  the  convivial  Jacobite  gentry,  in  allusion  to  the 
friendship  experienced  by  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  from  the  couri  of 
Lorraine.  All  these  poetical  lyrics  found  their  way  to  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  though  we  presume  not  to  insinuate  that  they  were  ever 
hammed  by  the  holy  sisters  at  the  hour  of  recreation  :-— 

the  hilU  and  far  aira'.") 

Will  be  to  bring,  bim  back  agRJ.i. 
The  bonniest  laJ  that  e'er  you  uw, 
Is  over  the  hiils  and  far  awa. 


He  knew  no  harnn,  he  knew  no  guilt, 
No  laws  had  broke,  no  blood  hiid  spilt, 
If  rogues  his  father  did  betray, 
What's  that  to  him  that's  far  awayf 
Over  the  hills  and  far  awa — 
Beyond  these  hills  and  far  awa, 
The    wind    may   change   and   fairly 

bIaW| 
And   blow   him   baok   that's   blown 


awa. 


"1 


SONG.     (Tune,  "Oper 

'Bnng  in   the  bowl,  I'll   toast  you  a 

health, 
To  one    that  has   neither   land   nor 

wealth ; 
The  bonniest  lad  tliat  e'er  you  saw. 
Is  over  the  hills  and  far  awa. 
Over  the  hills  and  over  the  dales, 
No  lasting  peace  till  he  prevails; 
Pull  up,  my  lads,  with  a  loud  huzsa, 
A  health  to  him  that's  far  awa. 

By  France,  by  Rome,   likewise   by 

Spain, 
By  all  forsook  but  duke  Lorraine ; 
The  next  remove  appears  most  plain, 

The  feverish  hopes  which  the  inspirations  of  poetry  and  romance 
continued  to  feed  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  cheva« 
lier  de  St.  George,  doomed  her  to  many  a  pang,  which  might  other wi^ 
have  been  spared. 

Mary  Beatrice  received  so  many  visits,  one  day  during  her  abode  al 
Chaillot,  that  she  was  greatly  fatigued,  and  said  she  would  see  no  ou« 
else ;  but,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  monsieur  de  Torcy  arrived.  As 
he  was  the  prime  minister  of  France,  he  was,  of  course,  admitted.  The 
interview  was  strictly  private ;  on  taking  his  leave  of  the  royal  widow, 
he  said,  "  Her  virtues  were  admirable,  but  her  misfortunes  were  very 
great.     The  king,  her  son,  might  be  restored,  but  it  would  not  be  yet'' 

At  supper,  the  queen,  which  was  unusual,  was  flushed  and  agitated; 
the  nuns  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  her,  they  feared  M.  de  Torcy  had 
brought  her  bad  news.  ^^  It  is  nothing  more  than  1  already  knew," 
replied  the  queen.  "God  be  blessed  for  all:  his  holy  will  be  done." 
She  ate  little  at  supper,  and  went  to  prayers  without  saying  what 
ifilicted  her.  She  had  a  restless  night,  and  the  next  day  she  was  very 
«uch  depressed.  They  pressed  her  to  take  lier  chocolate,  and  at  last, 
In  silence  the  importunities  of  her  ladies,  she  did.  The  same  morning, 
she  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dicconson,  the  treasurer  of  her  household, 
to  show  her  that  he  could  not  send  her  any  money.     This  seemed  to 

..     _ % 

'Quoted  by  sit  Henry  Ellis,  from  the  Harleian  Mi^^cellany  Tlie  aii  of  thic 
•ong  is  very  spirited,  and,  together  with  other  gems  of  inedited  Jncobitn  rain- 
Atrelsy,  will  shortly  be  published,  arranged,  with  the  original  meU*dies,  for  tiif 
voice,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  pianoforte,  by  Misi*  Ci]arJ«^tte  MaiwaU.«f 
Monreith. 
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fctigment  her  trouble ;  however,  she  performed  all  her  Jevotional  exer- 
.ci»^  as  usual,  but  was  so  weak  and  exhausted,  that  she  could  not  de- 
scend the  stairs  without  extreme  difficulty.  The  nuns  entreated  her  to 
declare  the  cause  of  her  affliction.  She  confessed  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep.  ^  Madame,"  said  they,  '^  it  must  be  something  that  your 
majesty  has  heard  from  monsieur  de  Torcy,  which  has  distressed  you 
so  much.  The  heart  of  that  minister  must  be  very  hard  and  pitiless.'' 
•'it  is  no  fault  of  M.  de  Torcy,"  replied  the  queen;  "he  has  a  very 
food  heart,  and  has  always  treated  us  well." ' 

The  next  day,  in  the  evening,  at  the  recreation,  she  revealed  the 
cause  of  her  vexation  to  the  community;  when  she  sent  the  LiondoQ 
gazette  to  her  confessor,  she  said, "  That  she  had  seen  in  it,  that  both 
houses  of  parliament  had  united  in  demanding  of  the  princess  of  Den- 
mark [queen  Jlnne]  ^  not  to  permit  the  pretender' — it  is  thus,"  said  Mary 
Beatrice,  "  they  call  the  king — ^  to  be  so  near  their  shores;' and  the 
princess  had  replied,  ^  that  she  had  already  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  and  would  again,  which  might  perhaps  induce  him  to 
send  him  out  of  his  dominions,  but  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  force 
him  to  do  so,  as  he  was  too  far  from  the  sea  to  fear  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land.'" It  was  insinuated  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine  would  not  have 
dared  to  receive  the  prince,  without  the  consent  of  Anne,  and  that  he 
was  waiting  there  to  take  advantage  of  a  change  of  popular  feeling. 
**  We  are,"  continued  the  exiled  queen,  "in  the  hands  of  God,  why  then 
should  we  be  cast  down  ?  I  confess  that  this  news  disturbed  me  very 
much  yesterday,  so  much  so,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject; I  said  to  myself,  why  should  I  afflict  these  poor  girls,  who  are 
about  me  ?  I  ought  to  keep  my  trouble  to  myself,  but  seeing  the  uews 
has  been  made  public,  I  can  no  longer  hide  it."' 

Phrenologists  would  say,  after  looking  at  the  contour  of  this  queenV 
lofty  and  somewhat  elongated  head,  that  the  organs  of  caution  and 
secretiveness  were  wholly  absent.  Her  conduct  through  life,  proves 
that  she  was  deficient  in  those  faculties.  She  told  everything  that  befel 
her.  She  might  have  said  with  the  Psalmist,  "  J  kept  silence,  but  it  was 
pain  and  weariness  to  me;  at  last  the  fire  kindled,  and  1  spake." 

It  was  generally  at  the  hour  of  the  evening  recreation,  when  the  rigid 
rale  of  conventual  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  sisters  of  Chaillot  were 
permitted  to  converse  or  listen  to  discourse  not  strictly  confined  to  reli- 
gious subjects,  that  their  royal  guest  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  by  dio- 
cnssing  with  the  sympathizing  circle,  her  hopes  and  fears  on  the  subject 
of  her  son,  or  adverted  to  the  trials  of  her  past  life,  and  the  consolation 
she  derived  from  religion,  with  impassioned  eloquence.  The  pr<^mises 
uf  God  in  the  Psalms,  that  he  would  protect  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
were  frequently  mentioned  by  her. 

One  day  the  duke  of  Berwick  came  to  visit  her,  and  bring  her  English 
news.  In  the  evening,  she  told  the  community,  "  that  both  houses  of 
parliament  had  moved  an  address  to  queen  Anne,  that  she  should  write 
to  the  allies  not  to  sufifer  the  pretender  to  be  so  near  to  England.     Ii 

*  Uiasy*  of  Chaillot,  Archives  au  Royaume  di*  France.  *Ibid. 
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he  course  of  the  debate,  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty  years  old,  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  exclaimed,  ^  Take  care  of  what  you  do ;  I  waf 
a  young  man  in  the  time  when  Cromwell,  in  like  manner,  urged  the 
neighbouring  states  to  drive  away  him  whom  they  only  called  Charles 
Stuart.'  This  bold  hint  gave  a  turn  to  the  tone  of  the  debate,  which 
then  became  sufficiently  animated,  and  it  was  found  that  the  ^  pretender,' 
as  they  called  her  son,  had  a  strong  party  to  speak  for  him  even  in  that 
house."  '  The  nuns  told  their  royal  friend,  "  that  they  hoped  this  good 
news  would  reach  the  king  her  son  before  he  heard  of  the  endeavour  to 
deprive  him  of  his  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine."  *'  My  son  is  not 
easily  moved  by  these  s^rt  of  things,"  replied  Mary  Beatrice;  "he  cares 
little  about  the  agitation  that  is  excited  aguinst  him."  The  prince  was 
not  qi]ite  so  stoical  in  this  respect.  His  valet  de  chambre,  St.  Paul,  who 
had  been  delayed  on  his  journey,  brought  him  the  intelligence  of  tlie 
vote  of  the  British  parliament  on  St.  James's  day.  He  wrote  to  his 
mother,  "  that  he  had  received  a  fine  bouquet,  but  through  God's  grace 
he  had  not  been  much  disturbed  by  it."  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  to  him  in 
reply,  "  that  he  had  one  subject  of  consolation,  that  the  Lord  had  dealt 
with  him  as  with  those  he  loved,  for  such  had  their  trials  in  this  life." ' 

A  little  variation  in  the  monotony  of  the  convent  was  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  an  artist  named  Gobert,  with  a  portrait  of  the  chevalier  de  Sl 
George,  which  he  had  been  painting  for  the  queen  at  Bar.  Her  majesty 
was  much  pleased  with  lu  but  her  ladies  and  the  nuns  did  not  think  it 
quite  handsome  enough  to  be  considered  a  successful  likeness. 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George  had  frequently  a^ked  his  mother  to  give 
him  her  portrait  in  her  widow's  dress,  and  hitherto  in  vain.  A  spice  of 
feminine  weakness  lingered  in  her  heart ;  aware  how  strangely  changed 
she  was  by  time,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  since  the  days  when  Lely  painted 
York's  lovely  ducliess,  among  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  Charles  Wb 
court,  she  refused  to  allow  her  likeness  to  be  taken  in  the  decline  of 
life.  She  playfully  explained  her  reluctance  to  s^t  again,  by  saying, 
"  that  cardinal  Bellarmin  had  refused  his  portrait  to  his  friends,  because 
an  old  man  was  too  ugly  for  a  picture."'  But  when  her  son  wrote  to 
her  from  Bar,  to  repeat  his  request,  she  said,  "she  could  not  refuse  him 
anything  that  might  be  a  solace  to  him  during  their  separation,  and  as  it 
would  be  more  convenient  for  her  to  have  it  done  at  Chaillot,  than  at 
St.  Germains,  she  would  send  for  Gobert,  the  same  artist  that  had  paint- 
ed his  portrait,  and  sit  to  him."  The  abbess  and  nuns  then  joined  in 
palikioning  her  to  allow  a  copy  to  be  made  for  them,  but  on  this  she  at 
first  put  a  decided  negative.  Gobert  came  the  next  day  to  begin  the 
picture,  but  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  she  could  be  per- 
jiuaded  even  then  to  let  him  take  the  outline  of  her  head  and  the  diraen* 
sions,  for  that  which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  tribune  with  those  of  her 
laughter  and  her  son.  At  last  she  said,  "she  would  be  painted  in  the 
character  and  costume  of  that  royal  British  saint,  the  empress  Helen4^ 
showing  the  cross,  and  that  she  would  have  her  son  painted  as  Eldwani 
the  Confessor,"  drawing  in  her  own  mind  a  flattering  inference  for  her 


'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid 
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eon,  fioin  the  resemblance  between  his  present  lot  and  the  early  historj 
nf  that  once  expatriated  prince  of  the  eider  royal  line  of  England,  and 
fondly  imagining  that  the  chevalier  would,  one  day,  be  called,  like  him, 
to  the  throne  of  Alfred.  Mary  Beatrice  said,  ^'  the  late  princess  her 
daughter  should  also  be  painted  as  a  royal  English  saint ;"  a  blank  is  left 
in  the  MS.  for  the  name,  but  in  all  probability,  Margaret  Alheling,  queen 
of  Scotland,  was  the  person  intended.  Her  son  wrote  to  beg  her  to  let 
him  have  two  copies  of  her  portrait,  one  for  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Lomine^  and  another  for  the  princess  of  Vaudemonte,  who  had  been 
▼€7y  kind  to  him.  He  called  the  princess  of  Vaudemonte  **an  amiable 
saint,^^  and  said  ^^  that  his  greatest  comfort  was  talking  with  her  of  hit 
mother  and  the  late  princess,  his  sister.''  Mary  Beatrice  was  very  per- 
?erse  about  her  portrait— childishly  so;  for  she  ought  not  to  have  hesi- 
tattKl  for  a  moment  to  oblige  the  friends  who  had  given  that  asylum  to 
her  son,  which  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  unable  to  bestow. 
Such,  however,  are  the  weaknesses  of  human  vanity.  She  wrote  to  her 
son,  '*  that  she  had  already  refused  her  portrait  to  the  community  of 
Chatllot,  and  what  she  denied  to  them  she  would  not  grant  to  others;'' 
to  which  the  chevalier  replied,  "  that  he  thought  it  was  very  hard  for 
her  to  deny  such  a  trifle  to  the  good  nuns,  and  that  she  ought  to  oblige 
them,  and  his  friends  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  as  well."  '  She  then  re- 
luctantly conceded  the  point. 

When  the  painter  came  the  next  time^  the  queen  was  ai  her  toilette, 
and,  before  she  was  ready  to  take  her  sitting,  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
came  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and,  being  admitted,  remained  with  her  till  dinner 
time.  She  told  her  majesty,  "  that  she  thought  her  looking  ill — much 
altered  for  the  worse  in  appearance."  This  remark  did  not  decrease 
the  poor  queen's  reluctance  to  go  through  the  business  of  sitting  for  her 
portrait.  She  took  her  dinner  at  half-past  one,  and  appeared  much 
&tigued  and  out  of  spirits,  saying  "  she  was  very  sorry  she  had  consented 
to  have  her  portrait  taken,"  yet  when  she  found  Gobert  was  wailing, 
her  natural  kindness  of  heart  caused  her  to  receive  him  very  graciously ; 
she  allowed  him  to  place  her  in  her  fauteuil  in  the  proper  attitude,  and 
gave  him  a  long  silting.  In  the  evening,  her  majesty,  with  three  of  her 
ladies,  went  to  take  the  air  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  They  all  set  off 
in  the  queen's  coach,  but  the  royal  owner  left  lady  Middlelon  and  lady 
Sophia  Bulkelcy  in  possession  of  that  vehicle,  while  she  walked  on  with 
Madame  Molza,  and  they  took  a  solitary  ramble  for  three  hours  in  the 
forest  glades  together.  She  returned  refreshed,  and  in  better  spirits  frou.* 
this  little  excursion.' 

On  another  occasion,  when  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies  had  been 
taking  an  incognito  walk  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  they  came 
to  the  feiry,  her  majesty  had  a  great  wish  to  cross  the  river  in  the  ferry- 
boat, but,  her  ladies  being  afraid,  they  all  crossed  the  Pont  Royal,  and 
leturned  through  the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Germains.  There  the  queen 
betrayed  her  incognito  by  saluting  the  touri  re  of  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation  m  that  quarter,  who,  although  she  was  on  foot,  could  not 

'  MS.  l^femorials  of  Mary  of  Modena.  *  Ibid. 
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help  recognising  her,  even  if  het  *coach  had  not  been  following,  hef 
person  being  well  known  to  all  the  religieuses  of  Paris.  Mary  Beatricei 
on  her  return  to  Chaillot,  was  very  merry,  and  related  all  the  littla  ad- 
V'entures  of  her  walk  to  the  community.  Her  majesty  walked  as  far  an 
Longchamps,  on  one  of  these  incognito  expeditions,  and  visited,  by  way 
of  recreation,  a  religious  house  there.  The  abbess  offered  her  a  collationi 
which  she  declined,  but  partook  of  some  maccaroons  and  fruit,  which 
were  handed  about  in  baskets.  Mary  Beatrice  attended  the  vespers  in 
their  chapel,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  beautiful  singing,  led 
by  the  abbess,  whose  voice  was  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  that  she 
remained  for  the  last  evening  services,  which  made  her  and  her  ladies 
90  late  in  their  return  that  the  gates  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot  were  closed 
for  the  night,  and  the  royal  devotee  and  her  noble  attendants  might  have 
liad  some  trouble  in  gaining  admittance,  if  pere  Gaillar  had  not,  by  a 
luckv  chance,  passed  and  found  them  waiting  outside.' 

The  poor  queen  being  without  money  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  unprincipled  delays  on  the  part  of  Desmarets,  in  the  payment  of 
her  pension,  was  greatly  troubled  to  meet  the  trifling  current  expenses 
even  of  her  present  economical  way  of  life.  Her  coach  and  horses 
caused  her  some  uneasiness,  for  the  person  at  whose  mews  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  keep  them,  sent  word  '^  that  he  could  not  engage 
for  their  safety ;  every  one  was  starving  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  he 
was  afraid  they  would  be  stolen  from  his  place.''  The  coachman  told 
her  majesty,  "^  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  the  coach,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  convent  court,  where  it  would  be  locked  up  wiihia 
double  doors;"  but  this  also  involved  a  difficulty,  for  there  was  no 
covered  place  to  put  it  under,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  would 
soon  fall  to  pieces."  These  petty  cares  of  every-day  occurrence,  about 
matters  to  which  the  attention  of  persons  of  royal  birth  is  never  direct- 
ed, were  very  harassing  to  her — more  so,  perhaps,  on  the  aggregate, 
than  the  great  reverse  of  fortune  which  had  caused  them.  ^^  There 
were  times,  Mary  Beatrice  would  say,"  when  she  felt  so  cast  down,  that 
the  weight  of  a  straw,  in  addition  to  her  other  troubles,  appeared  a 
biLrden,  "  and  she  dreaded  every  thing." 

Our  Chaillot  diary  records,  that,  on  the  6th  of  August^  a  protestant 
gentleman,  whose  name^  from  the  way  it  is  written  there,  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  decipher,  came  to  take  leave  of  the  queen,  before  he  returned  to 
England,  having  obtained  the  leave  of  her  son,  whom  he  called  his  royal 
itiaster,  so  to  do.  He  was  one  of  the  St.  Germains  prolestants,  who  had 
attended  that  prince  to  Lorraine,  and  he  told  the  queen,  that  he  and  alf 
of  his  religion  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  liberality  of  theii 
treatment.  The  chevalier  had  taken  a  protestant  chaplain,  a  regulai 
minister  of  the  church  of  England,  with  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  foUon 
ers  of  the  reformed  religion,  the  earl  of  Middleton  being  the  oal] 
Roman  catholic  in  his  retinue.* 

»  Diary  of  a  Nun  of  Chaillot 

'Dinry  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Arohivei  an  Royaume  de  Fnnea. 

•Diary  of  CliailloL 
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On  the  12th  of  August,  Mary  Beatrice  dined  early,  that  she  migh 
^▼e  Gobert  the  final  sitting  for  her  portrait ;  she  told  him,  that  he  was 
on  no  account  to  make  any  copies  of  it,  which  he  confessed  that  many 
[lersons  had  been  desirous  of  obtaining  of  him. 

The  princess  de  Ojnd£,  who  always  treated  Mary  Beatrice  with  scru- 
pulous attention,  came  to  visit  her  jn  the  convent  that  afternoon,  and 
told  her,  ^^  that  she  had  sent  a' gentleman  to  Bar  purposely  to  announce 
the  recent  marriages  of  h^r  children  to  her  majesty's  son ;  but  lord 
Middlcton  had  warned  her  envoy,  that  he  must  not  address  him  by  the 
title  of  majesty,  as  his  incognito  was  very  strict ;  and  this  had  discon- 
certed the  gentleman  so  much,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
However,  the  prince  had  soon  put  him  at  his  ease,  by  the  frankness  of 
his  reception,  and  had  made  him  sit  down  to  dinner  with  him.''  ^^  It  is 
thus,"  sighed  the  widow  of  James  II.,  ^  that  we  have  to  play  the  parts 
of  the  kings  and  queens  of  comedy,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  tra« 
gedy."  « 

The  princess  of  Cond^  intreated  her  majesty  to  come  and  see  her  in 
her  newly-built  palace,  the  Petit  Luxembourg,  which  she  had  fitted  up 
with  extraordinary  taste  and  magnificence.  The  queen's  ladies,  who 
were,  of  course,  eager  to  escape  for  one  day  of  pleasure  from  the  weary 
monotony  of  the  life  they  had  led  at  Chaillot,  prevailed  on  their  royal 
mistress  to  accept  the  princess's  invitation ;  and  the  following  Wednes- 
day, being  the  day  appointed,  Mary  Beatrice  went,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  death  of  her  daughter,  to  Paris  in  h6r  old  state  coach,  with  the 
arms  and  royal  liveries  of  a  queen  of  England.'  She  and  her  ladies  set 
out  from  Chaillot  at  three  o'clock,  escorted  by  count  Molza,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  performed  the  duties  of  vice-chamberlain  since  the  death 
of  old  Robert  Strickland.  When  her  majesty  arrived  at  the  Petit  Lux- 
embourg, mademoiselle  de  Clermont,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Conde, 
came  to  receive  and  welcome  her  as  she  descended  from  her  coach,  and 
conducted  her  into  the  apartment  of  madame  La  Princesse,  who  was 
on  her  bed.  Mary  Beatrice  begged  her  not  to  disturb  herself  by  rising 
on  her  account ;  but  the  princess  insisted  on  doing  the  honours  of  her 
palace  to  her  illustrious  guest.  The  princess's  chamber  being  in  the 
highest  suite  of  apartments,  she  requested  her  majesty  to  avoid  the 
fatigue  of  going  down  so  many  stairs,  by  descending  in  her  niachine — 
a  light  fauteuil,  which,  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  cord,  would  lower  her, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  from  the  top  of  the  house  into  the  gar* 
den.  Mary  Beatrice  seated  herself  in  this  machine,  and  took  the  cor* 
don  in  her  hand,  as  directed ;  but  she  afterwards  acknowledged  to  her 
ladies,  that  she  felt  a  slight  degree  of  trepidation  when  she  found  herself 

'  Diary  of  Chaillot  *  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 

*  Madame  la  Princesse  was  the  title  of  the  consorts  of  the  princes  of  Cond^ 
iTie  Petit  Luxembourg  is  a  palace  or  hotel  situated  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard 
and  is  contiguous  to  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  built  at  the  same  era  by 
Oardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  gave  it  to  his  niece,  the  duchess  d'Aquillon,  Cttim 
whom  it  descended  to  Henri-Jules  of  Bourbon  Condd.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
princeM  o^  Rourbon  Cond^  during  the  last  century,  when  it  was  occosioiuiily 
sailed  thA  Petit  Bourbon. — ^Delaure^s  Paris,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  10. 
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suspended  so  many  feet  from  the  ground.  However,  she  performed  hei 
descent  safely,  and  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  gorgeous  chapel 
paved  wiih  mosaics,  and  the  walls  and  roof  embellished  with  gold, 
crystal,  and  precious  stones,  besides  the  most  precious  works  of  art,  in- 
terspersed with  large  mirrors  that  reflected  and  multiplied  the  glittering 
show  in  all  directions.  Mary  Beatrice  said,  ^^  that  it  would  take  a  full 
week  before  she  shoujd  be  able  to  divert  her  attention  from  such  a 
variety  of  attractive  objects  sufficiently  lo^  compose  her  mind  to  prayer." 
An  observation  characteristic  of  the  wisdom  of  a  devout  Christian,  who 
knew  how  far  a  wandering  eye  might  lead  the  soul  from  God.  When 
Ihu  rhapel  had  been  duly  admired,  the  superb  suite  of  state  apartments 
iliUl  looked  upon  the  gardens  of  the  royal  Luxembourg  were  exhibited. 
Everything  was  arranged  with  equal  taste  and  magnificence ;  and 
though  the  fallen  queen  of  England  felt,  perhaps,  that  there  was  a  degree 
of  ostentation  in  the  manner  in  which  madame  La  Princesse  displayed 
her  wealth  and  grandeur,  she  praised  everything,  and  appeared  to  take 
much  pleasure  in  examining  the  paintings,  sculpture,  and  articles  of 
verfu^  with  which  she  was  surrounded.  She  ^nd  her  ladies  were  greatly 
charmed  with  the  hangings  of  one  of  the  state  beds,  ornamented  with 
festoons  and  bouquets  of  the  most  delicate  flowers  of  cut  paper,  the 
work  of  nuns,  which  the  princess  herself  had  arranged  on  white  satin, 
with  gold  fringes. 

When  her  majesty  rose  to  take  her  leave,  she  said,  ^  she  could  not 
allow  madame  La  Princesse  to  take  the  trouble  uf  attending  her  to  hei 
carriage.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  if  mademoiselle  de  Clermont  ac- 
companied her,^'  and  was  about  to  go  down  with  that  young  lady;  but  the 
princess  of  Conde,  seating  herself  in  her  machine,  as  she  called  the  chaise 
volante^  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  first,  and  stood  in  readiness  to  pay 
the  ceremonial  marks  of  respect  due  to  the  royal  guest  at  her  departure. 

From  this  abode  of  luxury,  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies  proceeded 
to  a  very  different  place,  the  great  Ursuline  Convent  in  the  Fauxbourg 
de  St;  Jacques,  where  she  saw  two  of  her  young  English  ladies.  Miss 
Stafford  and  Miss  Louisa  Plowden,  the  youngest  sister  of  king  Jameses 
littU  pet.  Mary  Plowden.  ^'The  queen,"  says  onr  Chaillot  diary,  *^h*J 
pity  on  La  petite  Louison — for  so  they  called  the  youngest  Plowden— 
wi)o,  not  seeing  her  mother  in  her  majesty's  train,  began  to  weep. 
Miss  Stafford  was  unhappy,  because  she  had  been  removed  from  the  Eng» 
lish  Benedictines,  where  rule  was  less  rigid  than  in  this  French  house.'" 

Mary  Beatrice  next  visited  the  English  Benedictine  monastery  of  Si. 
Jacques.  As  she  was  expected,  all  the  world  had  coUecied  to  gel  a 
sight  of  **  la  pauvre  Reine  d?Angleterre ;"  so  that  when  she  alighted 
from  her  coach,  coiinl  Molza,  who  had  the  honour  to  give  her  the  hand, 
could  not  get  her  through  the  throng.  The  abbot  and  his  brethren 
stood  at  the  gates  to  receive  her ;  but  such  was  the  pressure  and  excil^ 
mem  of  the  crowd,  that  two  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  endeavour 
ing  to  assist  her  majesty,  found  themselves  increasing  her  distress,  py 
■tcpping  on  the  train  of  her  long  black  mantle,  so  that  she  could  neitlie* 

*  MS.  Diary  of  ChiUIot. 
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idvance  nor  recede,  and  was  in  some  danger  of  sufrocation.  At  last, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  officer  of  the  guard,  a  passage  was  forced 
for  her  and  her  ladies.  She  attended  the  evening  service,  in  one  of  the 
chapels,  and  afterwards  took  her  tea  in  the  great  chamber  of  assembly, 
which  was  full  of  privileged  spectators,  and  finished  with  visiting  ano- 
ther nunnery  in  that  quarter,  having  again  to  encounter  fresh  crowds  of 
eager  gazers  in  passing  to  her  coach.  Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  Chail* 
lot  at  eight  in  the  evening,  much  fatigued.' 

A  general  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  at  the  time  of  the  inter-mar- 
marriages  between  the  Cond^,  Bourbon  and  Conti  families,  among  all 
parties  engaged  in  the  late  feuds,  except  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  who  posi- 
tively refused  to  go  to  a  grand  entertainment  of  re-union,  given  by  one 
a*  the  dowager  princesses,  on  this  occasion,  at  Passy.  Mary  Beatrice 
Uing  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  had  any  influence  over  his 
stormy  temper,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  go.  He  replied,  with 
some  warmth,  ^  that  he  would  not,^'  and  mentioned  several  causes  of 
oflence  which  justified  him,  he  thought,  in  keeping  up  the  quarrel. 
^You  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not  oblige  me,"  observed  the  queen. 
'^Not  oblige  you,  madam  !'^  exclaimed  Lauzun,  vehemently;  "you  know 
very  well,  that  if  you  were  to  tell  me  to  walk  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  can- 
non when  it  was  going  to  fire,  1  would  do  it."  "  I  am  not  likely  to  put 
you  to  such  a  test,"  said  her  majesty,  gravely ;  "  I  only  ask  you  to  dine 
with  our  friends  at  Passy."     She  carried  her  point.' 

Early  in  August,  Mary  Beatrice  received  a  letter  from  her  absent  son, 
telling  her  ^^  that  he  had  received  the  precious  gift  she  had  sent  him,  of 
the  ring,  set  with  the  diamond  of  her  espousals,  and  the  hair  of  the  prin- 
cess his  sister,"  which,  he  said,  ^*  he  should  keep  as  long  as  he  lived." 
He  added,  and  that  troubled  his  anxious  mother,  ^^  that  he  had  been  or- 
dered by  his  physicians  to  the  waters  of  Plombieres  for  his  health,  but 
he  could  not  undertake  the  journey  without  20,000  livres."'  "  I  know 
not  how  I  am  to' come  by  them,"  observed  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  nuns, 
when  she  was  reading  her  son's  letter  for  their  edification*,  ^  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Dicconson  about  it,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  God 
will,  perhaps,  provide !" 

The  royal  widow  was  certainly  right  to  place  her  trust  in  Providence, 
and  not  in  her  luckless  treasurer  and  his  exhausted  funds.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  compassionate  the  case  of  this  poor  Mr.  Dicconson,  who 
was  called  upon  by  eveiy  one  for  money,  from  the  queen  and  her  son, 
lo  their  famishing  followers.     So  far  from  obtaining  any  supply  from  St 

*MS.  Diary  of  Cliaillot. 

■  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Archives  au  Royaume  dc  France. 

•  The  chevalier  St.  George  was  self-denying  and  moderate  in  his  personal 
f^xpenses  from  a  child.  He  had  been  allowed  8000  livres  (about  three  hundred 
ind  t\«renty  pounds)  a-year  during  his  minority  for  pooket-nioney,  and  little  plea- 
■ares  in  which  young  persons  of  rank  indulged,  but  this  money  he  always  gave 
iwny  in  alms.  His  expenses  while  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  amounted  to  80,00C 
livres  a-year.  for  he  was  compelled  to  maintain  some  sort  of  state,  and  to  be  libe- 
ml  in  his  fe*es  to  the  officials  there,  where  he  was  on  a  precarious  footing;  il 
was  his  only  city  of  refuge,  so  completely  had  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  excluded  hin 
'Kri'  al*  cl'f  oche*  courts  in  Europe. 
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(lerinains,  her  majesty  received  a  hearUrending  letter  from  her  old  almo* 
ner.  pere  Ronchi,'  describing  the  destitution  of  every  one  there,  especially 
Ihe  poor  Irish,  ^  many  of  whom,''  he  said,  ^  must  perish  for  want  c2 
food,  not  having  had  a  sous  amongst  tliem  for  the  last  two  months." 
Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  much  in  the  same  case,  as  regarded  ready 
money,  was  penetrated  with  grief  at  being  unable  to  assist  them.  ^  For 
myself,"  said  she,  ^  I  have  some  remains  of  credit  to  procure  the  necea- 
saries  of  life,  but  these  poor  people  have  not."  She  appeared  very  sad, 
and  her  only  comfort  was  that  a  great  many  of  her  followers  were  be- 
ginning to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  to  steal  back  to  Elngland.  She 
told  tlie  community  of  Chaillot,  ^  that  of  •20,000  persons,  of  whom  the 
emigration  at  first  consisted,  not  more  than  6000  able-bodied  men  were 
left.  That  a  great  many  had  perished  in  the  French  armies ;  but  the 
maintenance  of  their  widows  and  children  had  fallen  upon  her;"  this 
had  been  provided  out  of  her  French  pension.  ^  How  often,"  said  the 
unfortunate  queen,  ^^  have  I  bewailed  with  bitter  tears  the  life  I  led  io 
England!"  Her  ladies,  knowing  how  irreproachable  her  conduct  had 
always  been  from  her  youth  upwards,  told  her  that  she  could  have  no 
cause  for  repentance.  ^^  Yes,  indeed,"  she  said,  ^1  have,  considering 
how  little  good  J  did  when  I  had  much  in  my  power,  especially  in  the 
way  of  charity.  I  see  now,  that  many  things  which  I  then  fancied  ne- 
cessary 1  might  well  have  done  without,  and  then  I  should  have  had 
more  to  bestow  on  others,  h  give  now,  in  my  adversity  and  poverty, 
double  the  sum  in  alms  annually  that  I  did  when  I  had  the  revenues  of 
a  queen-consort  of  England."  Infinitely  precious,  doubtless,  in  the  sigh 
of  God,  were  the  self-sac rifices  which  enabled  the  fallen  queen  to  minis- 
ter to  the  wants  of  the  numerous  claimants  of  her  bounty  at  St.  Germains. 
It  was  literally,  in  her  case,  the  division  of  the  widow's  mite  among 
those  whose  necessities  she  saw  were  greater  than  her  own.' 

The  object  of  pere  Ronchi's  pathetic  representations  was  to  induce 
Mary  Beatrice  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  Louis  XIV.  on  tlie  subject 
of  the  unpuncttial  payment  of  her  pension.  No  persuasions  could  pre- 
vail on  her  to  do  this  on  her  own  account,  or  even  that  of  her  son,  her 
pride  and  delicacy  o(  mind  alike  revolting  from  assuming  the  tone  of  an 
importunate  beggar.  Her  ladies,  her  counsellors,  her  ecclesiastics,  the 
sisters  of  Chaillot,  all  united  in  urging  her  to  make  the  effort,  telling  her, 
^  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  made  no  scruple  of  complaining  to  hia 
majesty  of  the  inconvenience  he  had  suffered  from  the  procrastination 
of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer  in  disbursing  his  pension,  and  that  it  had 
been  paid  regularly  ever  since."  "  But,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  "  I  shall 
never  have  the  courage  to  do  it."  ^All  in  St  Germains  will  die  of  hun- 
ger in  the  meantime,  if  your  majesty  does  not,"  was  the  reply.  Greatly 
agitated,  she  retired  to  her  closet,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  prayed 
long  and  earnestly  for  spiritual  succour  and  strength.'  She  was  going 
that  day,  August  26th,  to  Marli,  to  see  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  do  Main- 

'  Pere  Ronchi  had  been  in  her  service  ever  since  she  was  duchess  of  Yiirk, 
beinK  the  same  ecclesiastic  who  escaf  ed  ftom  the  wreck  of  tlie  Oloiic»**^T  **) 
elingmg  to  a  plank. 
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tenon,  before  ihey  went  to  Fontainebleau  for  the  rest  of  the  autumn 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  written  to  the  exiled  queen  from  a  sick-bed 
requesting  her  to  come  and  see  her  at  Marli,  for  she  was  suffering  very 
much  from  inflammation  in  the  face,  had  been  bled,  and  dreaded  the 
approaching  removal  to  Fontainebleau,  and  all  the  courtly  fatigues  thai 
awaited  her  there.  ^  The  young  princesses,^'  she  said,  alluding  to  the 
brides  of  Bourbon  and  Conde,  ^^  were  charmed  with  the  anticipation  of 
their  visit;  but,  at  her  time  of  life,  people  felt  differently." 

Mary  Beatrice  appeared  much  concerned  when  she  read  this  letter,  for 
she  knew  the  writer  was  turned  of  eighty;  she  said,  ^  madame  de  Main- 
tenon  had  been  a  true  friend  to  her,  and  she  knew  not  what  she  should 
do  if  she  were  to  lose  her;''  adding,  ^^that  she  had  reckoned  on  her 
ffood  offices  in  speaking  to  the  king  for  her.''  The  day  was  intensely 
hot,  and  she  was  herself  far  from  well ;  and  as  the  hour  for  her  journey 
approached,  she  became  more  and  more  restless  and  agitated.  Howerer, 
she  composed  herself  by  attending  vespers;  and  after  these  were  over, 
set  off,  attended  only  by  I^dy  Sophia  Bulkeley.  She  arrived  at  Marli 
at  five  o'clock,  and  fouiid  madame  de  Maintenon  in  bed,  and  very  feeble. 
While  they  were  conversing  tele  a  tete^  the  king  entered  the  chamber 
unattended.  Mary  Beatrice,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  several  months, 
was  struck  with  the  alteration  in  his  appearance,  for  he  was  much  broken. 
Regardless  of  the  ceremonial  restraints  pertaining  to  her  titular  rank  as 
a  queen,  she  obeyed  the  kindly  impulse  of  her  benevolence  by  hastening 
to  draw  a  fauteuil  for  him  witii  her  own  hand,  and,  perceiving  it  was  not 
high  enough,  she  brought  another  cushion  to  raise  it,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  ^^  Sire,  I  know  you  are  incommoded  by  silting  so  low."  Louis, 
once  the  soul  of  gallantry,  now  a  feeble,  infirm  old  man,  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  but  still  the  most  scrupulously  regardful  of  all  the 
courtesies  due  to  ladies  of  every  degree,  made  a  thousand  apologies  for 
the  trouble  her  majesty  had  given  herself  on  his  account.  **  However, 
madam,"  said  he,  ^^  you  were  so  brisk  in  your  movements,  you  took  me 
by  surprise :  they  told  me  you  were  dying." '  Mary  Beatrice  smiled, 
but  had  not  the  courage  to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  of  telling  her 
adopted  father  that  her  sufferings  had  been  more  of  the  mind  than  the 
body,  then  declaring  the  cause,  and  appealing  to  his  compassion.  She 
aaid  afterwards,  ^^  that  she  talked  of  subjects  the  most  indifferent  in  the 
world,  while  her  heart  was  ready  to  burst,  not  daring  to  give  vent  to  her 
feelings." 

When  the  king  went  to  take  his  evening  walk,  or  rather,  to  show 
himself,  as  usual,  on  the  promenade,  Mary  Beatrice  told  madame  de 
Maintenon  ^^  that  she  had  a  great  desire  to  speak  to  the  king  on  the 
iubject  of  her  pension,  as  eight  months  had  passed  since  she  had  received 
any  portion  of  it,  and  that  in  consequence,  every  one  at  St.  Germain i 
was  dying  of  hunger — that  she  came  partly  to  represent  this  to  his  ma« 
jesty,  hut  her  courage  had  failed  her,  though  her  heart  was  pierced  with 
anguish  at  the  suflerings  of  so  many  people  whom  she  knew  so  well." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  appeared  touched  by  this  discourse,  and  said 

•^^^^_— _-  _  ...       . — - 
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*8he  would  not  fail  to  mention  it  to  the  king,  who  would  be  much  con- 
cerned." She  added,  '^  that  she  was,  however,  surprised  to  hear  it,  ai 
she  had  been  told  that  her  majesty  had  been  paid  the  sum  of  50,000 
livres  the  last  time  she  came."  ''It  is  true,"  replied  the  queen,  ** but 
that  50,000  was  the  arrear  of  a  previous  seven  months'  delay,  and  was, 
of  course,  all  anticipated."  '  The  payment  she  now  requested  Fiad  been 
due  for  two  months  when  the  last  instaJTient  was  disbursed,  and  she 
ought  to  have  received  it  then,  but  it  was  too  painful  to  her  to  press  for 
it.  ''  It  is  well  known,"  continued  she,  sighing, ''  that  I  should  not  ask 
for  it  now,  were  it  not  for  those  poor  Irish.  Ifow  much  do  you  think 
was  reserved  for  mv  use  of  that  last  50,000  livres  ?  Less  than  a  thousand 
crowns,  to  put  in  my  privy  purse  for  necessary  expenses.  Of  that  sum, 
6ie  larger  half  went  to  the  relief  of  urgent  cases  of  distress."'  When 
the  poor  queen  had  thus  unburdened  her  mind,  she  went  to  make  her 
roimd  of  visits  to  the  princes  and  princesses.  As  she  was  passing 
th'^ough  the  salon  where  the  great  ladies  had  assembled  to  make  their 
compliments  to  her.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  told  her  that  niadame  de 
Beauvilliers  and  madame  de  Remiremont  were  followin<j  her.  Her  ma- 
jesty,  who  had  not  observed  them  in  the  noble  circle,  immediately 
turned  back  to  speak  to  them,  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  gave 
them  her  hand  to  kiss  She  would  not,  however,  appear  as  if  she  were 
assuming  the  state  of  a  queen  of  France  holding  a  court,  by  sitting  down, 
but  stood  while  she  conversed  with  the  ladies,  who  expressed  themselvej 
charmed  with  her  politeness  to  them,  one  and  all,  and  the  graciousness 
of  her  deportment.  When  she  visited  the  princesses,  she  made  a  point 
of  speaking  courteously  to  their  ladies,  so  that  she  left  an  agreeable  im- 
pression everywhere  she  went.' 

''  The  queen,"  says  our  Chaillot  chronicler,  "  did  not  return  here  till 
near  ten  o'clock.  As  she  had  said  she  would  be  here  at  nine,  lady 
Middlelon  and  madame  Molza  were  waiting  with  us  at  the  gate.*  They 
were  very  uneasy,  because  tiiey  feared  that  the  queen,  who  was  not  well 
when  she  went  away,  had  been  taken  ill  at  Marli.  It  wanted  about  a 
quarter  to  ten  wlien  her  majesty  arrived.  She  made  great  apologies  for 
being  so  laie,  and  begged  that  the  sisters  who  waited  on  her  would  go 
to  bed,  but  they  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  remain.  She  would  not 
herself  go  to  bed  till  she  had  attended  prayers  in  the  tribune,  before  she 
performed  her  private  devotions  in  her  own  apartments.  Lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley  was  well  pleased  with  this  visit.  She  said,  ^^  that  all  the  ladiea 
at  the  French  court  had  been  charmed  with  her  majesty ;  that  they  had 
talked  of  her  at  supper,  and  declared  '  that  no  lady  in  France  since  the 
queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  aflor<led  so  perfect  a  model  of  dig- 
nity and  politeness.'  "^     Thus,  we  see,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  her  Iriala 

» Diary  orriiaillot.  ■iHd. 

•lnf<ht'Hl  MSS.  in  the  Archives  au  Royauine  de  France. 
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of  Mary  Beatrice  nuis'l  liave  been  either  the  portress  or  the  fonrrUrt  o.  the  cuo 
▼ent,  or  ono  of  the  lay  sisters,  as  the  rule  would  not  have  oermittetl  ihn  oUivi 
nu  13  to  have  hfen  at  the  gate. 
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ind  |joverty,  Mary  Beatrice  had  the  singular  good  luck  of  maintaining 
in  that  fastidious  and  fickle  court,  the  favourable  impression  she  had 
made  at  her  first  appearance  there,  in  1089,  when  Louis  XIV.  had  said 
of  her,  "  See  what  a  queen  ought  to  be !"  * 

The  French  ladies  had  told  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  that  they  were 
always  charmed  with  the  queen  of  England's  visits  to  Fontainebleau. 
Her  ladyship  would  have  repeated  more  of  the  agreeable  things  that  had 
been  said  of  her  royal  mistress  to  the  nuns,  but  Mary  Beatrice,  who 
always  discouraged  everything  like  flattery,  interrupted  her  by  saying, 
gravely,  ^*The  ladies  here  have  much  kindness  for  me,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  England,  truth  to  tell;  but  ]  have  lived  since  then  to  become 
wiser  by  my  misfortunes."  At  the  evening  recreition,  she  said  to  the 
nuns,  "Can  you  believe  tiiat  I  have  returned,  without  having  ventured 
to  speak  to  the  king  on  my  business ;  but  I  hope  what  I  have  done  will 
be  the  same  as  if  1  had,  as  I  have  spoken  to  Madame  de  Maintenon." 
The  mind  of  the  fallen  queen  misgave  her  that  she  had  committed  her- 
self, and  she  cried,  "But  what  shall  1  do  if  she  should  fail  me?  all 
would  be  lost  then!  But  I  am  wrong,"  continued  she,  correcting  herselfj 
**  my  God,  it  is  in  Thee  only  that  I  should  put  my  trust ;  Thou  art  my 
stay."  * 

So  pressing  was  the  want  of  mon&y,  that  Mary  Beatrice  was  reduced 
to  the  painful  necevssity  of  taking  up  a  sum  to  relieve  the  direful  pressure 
of  distress,  at  this  crisis.  She  found  a  merchant  willing  to  accommodate 
her  with  a  loan  for  three  months,  on  the  security  of  her  French  pension. 
"  It  was  a  painful  duly,"  she  said ;  "  but  if  she  wailed  till  she  touched 
what  had  been  so  long  due  to  her,  two-thirds  of  St.  Germains  would 
have  perished."*  She  was -also  very  anxious  about  her  son's  health, 
and  determined  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  going  to  the  waters  of 
Plombicres,  at  any  sacrifice. 

One  little  expense  which  Mary  Beatrice  indulged  herself  in  out  of  this 
loan,  was  to  give  a  day  of  pleasure  to  some  lowly  individuals  in  her 
household,  to  whom  so  long  a  sojourn  in  a  convent  had  probably  been 
weary  work.  Our  Chaillot  diary  records,  "  that  on  Tuesday,  August 
29th,  the  queen  hired  a  coach  for  the  filles  de  chambres  of  her  ladies  to 
go  to  Paris,  to  see  a  young  person,  of  their  own  degree,  take  the  novitiate 
habit  of  a  soeur-domestique,  atthe  Ursuline  conventiand  in  the  afternooa 
to  see  the  Pefil  Luxembourg.  The  girls  came  back  in  raptures,  for  the 
princess  de  Conde  hearing  that  they  were  in  the  family  of  the  queen  of 
England,  had,  out  of  respect  to  their  royal  mistress,  ordered  all  the 
grand  apartments  to  be  thrown  open  to  them,  and  even  that  they  should 
be  introduced  into  her  own  private  apartment,  where  she  was  playing 
cards." 

The  day  Mary  Beatrice  was  at  Marli,  she  had  called  on  the  due  do 
Herri,  the  gramlson  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  etiquette  required,  but  he  was  not 
at  home.  On  the  morrow,  he  sent  a  gentleman  of  his  housihold  to 
make  his  compliments  to  her  majesty,  and  to  express  "  his  regret  that  he 

*  Madame  de  Sevigri^. 
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was  absent,  hunting  in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis,  when  she  did  him  th€ 
honour  of  calling,  but  that  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  re- 
turning her  visit."  The  queen,  who  had  no  wish  for  liis  company,  tola 
the  equerry,  ^^  that  she  thanked  his  royal  highness  for  his  polite  atten- 
tion, which  she  considered  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  coming."  * 

This,  her  majesty  told  the  abbess,  she  had  said,  in  the  hope  of  being 
fxeused  from  his  visit,  as  he  was  a  prince  for  whose  character  slie  had 
no  esteem ;  ^  nevertheless,"  added  she,  ^  you  will  see  that  he  will 
come."  The  following  day  his  royal  highness  made  his  appearance  at 
the  customary  hour  for  formal  calls — four  o^clock.  He  came  in  state, 
and  as  he  was  the  next  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  afWr  the 
mfant  dauphin,  etiquette  required  that  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  should  pay 
him  the  respect  of  going  with  some  of  the  community  to  receive  him  at 
the  grate.  She  only  took  five  or  six  of  the  sisters — doubtlesb,  the  elden 
of  the  house — and  her  reception  was  not  the  most  courteous  in  the 
world,  for  she  begged  him  not  to  bring  any  of  his  followera  into  ucr 
house.  His  royal  highness  appeared  a  little  surprised,  and  explained 
that  his  visit  was  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  not  to  her  reverence ; 
however,  the  holy  mother  was  resolute  not  to  admit  any  of  his  train 
He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  tell  the  chevalier  du  Roye  and  three 
other  nobles  of  high  rank,  who  were  with  him,  that  they  could  not 
enter;  at  which'they  were  much  offended."  The  queen  received  him  hi 
the  apartments  belonging  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Conde,  which  were 
on  the  ground  floor,  ^  to  spare  him  the  trouble,"  as  she  politely  observetl, 
**  of  going  up  stairs,"  but  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  being  rid  of  his  com- 
pany the  sooner.  However,  he  seated  himself  by  her  on  the  canap^ 
and  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  depart.  While  he  was  conversing  with  the 
queen,  the  duchess  of  Perth  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  lords  of 
his  retinue,  went  to  inquire,  and  found  them  very  malcontent,  in  conse 
quence  of  ihe  slight  that  had  been  put  upon  them;  attributing  their  ex 
elusion  to  the  pride  or  over-nicety  of  the  queen  of  England.  Lady 
Perth  returned,  and  told  her  royal  mistress  in  English,  of  this  misunder* 
standing.  Her  majesty,  who  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  was 
much  vexed,  and  when  the  duke  of  Berri  begged  that  she  would  permit 
his  gentlemen  to  enter,  she  said,  ^^  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  that  order; 
the  power  rests  with  you,  and  I  beseech  you  to  use  it."  The  gentlemcb 
were  then  admitted,  but  chose  to  mark  their  displeasure  by  remaining 
with  the  princess  de  Conde,  instead  of  entering  her  majesty-s  presence. 
"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  ^  it  was  no  fault  of  inine."  She  was 
gieatly  annoyed  at  the  circumstance,  trivial  as  it  really  was,  bui  i»he  fell 
the  insecurity  of  u}7  position  in  that  court,  and  beheld  in  the  duke  Gf 
Berri  the  probable  regent  of  France."* 

The  queen's  principal  physician,  M.  Garvan,  came  on  the  13th  (il 
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'He  died  t)ie  following  spring,  having  shortened  bis  life  by  his  own  evi! 
courses,  leavin);  the  post  of  giinrdian  to  the  infant  lieir  of  France  to  be  disputoo 
between  the  duke  of  Maine,  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Montospar ,  and  the  duM 
of  Oi  I  fans,  who  obtained  iu 
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September,  to  try  and  persuade  her  to  return  to  St  Germnins,  Vu  she 
would  not  hear  of  it  She  said  she  should  wiite  to  her  son,  to  p  event 
him  from  paying  any  attention  to  those  who  were  pressing  him  to  im- 
portune her  on  that  subject  ^^  Nothing  that  any  one  else  can  say,  will 
make  me  do  it,"  added  she ;  ^  but  if  my  son  asks  me,  I  cannot  refuse 
him." ' 

The  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans  came  to  see  Ma^  Beatrice  in  her 
retreat,  and  brought  her  a  very  kind  letter  from  her  daughter  the  ctichesi 
of  Lorraine,  expressing  ^^  the  great  satisfaction  that  both  herself  uid  her 
lord  had  experienced  in  the  society  of  the  chevalier  de  StGeorgt  whom 
she  styled  a  most  accomplished  prince."  The  delighted  mother  could 
not  refrain  from  reading  this  letter  to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot;  she  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine,  and  begged 
madame  the  duchess  of  Orleans  to  tell  them  ^  that  she  regarded  them  as 
friends,  whom  God  had  raised  up  for  her  and  her  son  at  their  utmost 
need,  when  they  looked  in  vain  for  any  other  succour."  The  duchess 
of  Orleans  said,  ^^  her  danghter  was  greatly  altered,  which  she  attributed 
to  the  number  of  children  she  had  had."  "  Or  rather,"  rejoined  the 
queen,  '*  by  the  grief  of  losing  them ;  for,"  added  she,  with  great  emo- 
tion, ^  there  is  nothing  so  afflicting  as  the  loss  of  children."  '*  He; 
majesty,"  continues  our  recording  nun,  ^^ repeated  this  several  times; 
and  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  only  by  an  effort  of  virtue  that  she  refrained 
from  speaking  of  the  princess  her  daughter."'  That  grief  was  too  deep, 
too  sacred  to  be  named  on  every  occasion ;  there  was,  withal,  a  delicacy 
of  feeling  in  Mary  Beatrice,  which  deterred  her  from  wearing  out  sym- 
pathy by  talking  too  much  of  her  bereavement  When  some  one  re- 
marked in  her  presence,  that  people  often  loved  their  grandchildren 
better  than  they  had  done  their  own  children,  she  replied,  ^  When  1 
shall  have  grandchildren,  I  hope  my  affection  for  thetn  will  not  lead  me 
to  spoil  them ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  love  them  better  tlian  I  love  the 
king  my  son,  or  than  I  loved  my  poor  daughter."'  The  affection  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  for  these  her  youngest  children,  was  of  so  absorbing  a 
nature  as  to  render  her  apparently  forgetful  of  her  buried  family  in  Eng- 
land, her  three  elder  daughters,  and  her  first-born  son,  the  infant  duke 
of  Cambridge.  If  any  one  alluded  to  the  loss  of  those  children,  which 
had  been  among  the  trials  of  the  first  years  of  her  wedded  life,  she  gene- 
rally replied,  "  that  she  acknowledged  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  her 
Heavenly  Father  in  that  dispensation,  as  well  as  in  all  his  other  dealings 
with  her;  for  now  she  felt  an  assurance  of  their  eternal  happinoss, 
which  she  might  not  otherwise  have  done.  Happy,"  she  would  add, 
**  are  those  mothers  who  bear  for  the  Lord."  * 

On  the  16th  of  Sept.,  1713,  being  the  12ih  anniversary  of  king  James's 
death,  her  anguish  was  renewed  by  the  commemorative  offices  at  which 
the  had  assisted  in  the  tribune,  where  the  hearts  of  the  husband  and 
iaughter  she  had  loved  so  fondly  were  enshrined,  yet  she  said,  *'  that  in 
the  midst  of  her  grief  she  had  consolation  in  the  thought  th8.t  they  wen 

•  Diarf  of  Cliailloc.  ■  Ibid.  ■  Ibid. 

Diaiv  of  ihe  Nur.  of  Chaillot,  MSS.  ArobiTSs  an  Royautne  do  Fraooo 
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eoromissioTi,  it  seems,  to  admiration ;  for  she  made  a  choice  of  h.  beaa- 
tiful  piece  of  red  brocade,  flowered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  edged  with 
1  splendid  gold  fringe  with  a  rich  heading.  Sister  Marie  Helene,  wbt 
possessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  composed,  by  the  queen's  desirCi 
some  verses,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  to  accompany  the  present.  Mean- 
time, the  matter  was  kept  as  secret  as  anything  could  be,  in  which  three 
ladies  were  concerned,  till  the  important  day  arrived.  After  the  abbess 
had  received  all  the  other  Tittle  offerings,  they  were  placed  in  the  ohanH 
ber  of  assembly,  and  the  queen  wa^  invited  to  come  and  look  at  them. 
Her  majesty  had  something  obliging  to  say  of  everything ;  and  wheo 
«he  had  inspected  all,  she  bade  sister  Marie  Helene  bring  her  gift,  and 
present  it  to  the  abbess,  with  the  verses,  in  hep  name.  It  was  quite  a 
surprise,  and  the  whole  community  were  eloquent  in  their  admiration  of 
the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  the  offering;  but  the  queen  imposed 
silence,  not  loving  to  hear  her  own  praise.'  The  community  wished  to 
have  the  arms  and  initials  of  the  royal  donor  emblazoned  on  the  pareh 
merit ;  but  Mary  Beatrice  would  not  permit  it,  saying,  ^^  that  it  would 
appear  like  vanity  and  ostentation,  and  that  she  should  consider  it 
highly  presumptuous  to  allow  anything  to  her  own  glorification  to  bf 
placed  in  a  church." 

Cardinal  Gaulterio,  who  had  seen  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  at  the 
court  of  Lorraine,  after  his  return  from  Plombieres,  came  to  bring  letters 
from  him  to  his  widowed  mother,  and  rejoiced  her  heart  with  good  ac- 
counts of  his  health  and  commendations  of  his  conduct.  Mary  Bea« 
trice  told  the  nuns,  ^  that  she  had  laughed  and  cried  alternately  at  the 
sight  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  her  countryman,  because  she  had  thought 
to  see  his  face  no  more." 

The  ^  cocquere^^'^  as  our  Chaillot  chronicle  designates  the  enthusiastit 
broad-brimmed  Jacobite  before  mentioned,  paid  the  queen  a  second  visit 
shout  this  time.  Mary  Beatrice  received  him  in  the  presence  of  her 
friend,  cardinal  Gaulterio,  and  behaved  so  graciously  to  him,  that  he 
lefl  her  highly  deligiited  with  the  interview.  The  conference  between 
ffo  remarkable  a  trio  as  our  Italian  queen,  a  cardinal,  and  a  quaker,  must 
have  been  an  amusing  one.' 

>  Chaillot  Diary. 

'Three  years  prior  to  this  date,  1714,  we  find  some  curiotu  particulars  of  the 
qnaker,  Broinfieid,  in  the  inediysd  diary  despatches  of  secretary  St  John  to  cbe 
earl  of  i^tratibrd,  ambassador  to  the  state.*«-general,  wliich  appear  very  similar  to 
oar  nun^s  account  of  the  corgture.     St  John  writes  April  20t}i,  1712: 

**  As  to  ihe  quaker,  Bromfield,  the  queen  (Anne)  hath  had  one  or  two  letters 
from  him,  wherein  he  gives  such  an  account  of  himself  as  would  serve  to  ooii* 
vpy  him  u>  Tyburn,  and  I  own  I  look  upon  him  as  a  madman.  Your  excellency 
'will  not,  1  believe,  think  At  to  give  him  any  passport.  If  you  can  make  ufo  of 
him  to  discover  any  Jacobite  correspondence,  it  will  be  of  service. 

**May  I8ih. — Brom held,  the  quaker,  I  have  been  in  search  of,  ever  sinoe  fornv 
excellency  gave  me  notice  of  his  being  come  over;  my  messenger  bas  at  last 
{bund  him  out, -and  he  is  in  custody.'' 

The  Karl  of  Strafford,  in  his  letter  from  the  Hague  to  Sl  .'ohn,  writer,  April 
91:  **  There  is  one  Bromfield,  a  quaker,  who  wrote  me  «  eiter  with  one  eD* 
skMod  to  the  queen,  showing  that  the  fellow  had  formerh  been  a  private 
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Martine,  the  Hessian  envoy  at  Paris,  notices  lite  qnaker^s  visit  to  t1i6 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  in  a  letter  to  Robethon,  the  Hanoverian  minis- 
ter,' in  which  he  mentions  the  return  to  Paris  of  one  of  liis  friends 
who  had  spent  two  months  with  the  exiled  prince  at  Bar,  where  he  got 
much  into  his  confidence,  and  spoke  very  favourably  of  him.  The 
chevalier  himself  told  Martinets  friend,  "^  that  a  quaker,  who  was  much 
spoken  of  in  England  at  that  time,  came  to  Bar  on  purpose  to  see  him, 
and  when  he  entered  the  room,  addressed  him  in  these  words :  ^  Good 
day^  James ;  the  Spirit  desired  me  to  come  to  thee  to  tell  thee  that  thou 
shalt  reign  over  us,  and  we  all  wish  it.  I  come  to  tell  ihee,  that  if  thou 
hast  need  of  money,  we  will  pay  thee  amongst  us  from  three  to  four 
millions."  The  prince  wanted  to  make  him  some  present,  but  he 
would  not  take  anything.     The  prince  made  him  eat  at  liis  own  table.' 

Mary  Beatrice  would  gladly  have  ended  her  days  in  the  retirement  of 
Chaillot;  but  for  the  sake  of  her  beloved  son^s  interest,  she  was  in- 
duced to  return  to  St.  Germains  towards  the  end  of  November,  to  the 
great  joy  of  her  ladies,  the  duchess  of  Perth,  the  countess  of  Middle- 
ton,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  and  madame  Molza,  who,  though  they  were 
zealous  Roman  catholics,  appear  to  have  considered  six  months^  con- 
formity to  conventual  rules  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.     Before 

lary  to  the  late  king  James,  and  was  no  fool.  I  sent  jfbr  him  to  see  what  I  could 
get  out  of  him.  He  at  first  inferred  tliat  he  would  sell  his  secret  to  no  one  but 
the  queen ;  but  I  made  him  sensible  that  could  not  be  done,  and  that  he  must 
trust  me  before  I  could  let  him  have  a  pass."  Strafibrd  goes  on  to  say  that 
Bromlield*s  mighty  secret  was  that  he  knew  of  a  nobfeman  in  France,  who  was 
the  rightful  representative  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  might  be  easily  set  up  as 
B  pretender  to  the  crown  of  that  realm,  to  disturb  the  government.  He  was 
very  desirous  of  a  pass  to  England,  that  he  might  have  a  private  conference 
with  queen  Anne ;  but  the  ambassador  says  "  he  hopes  to  make  a  better  use  of 
him  by  getting  secret  intelligence  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  against  which 
Bromfield  appeared  much  irritated."  Stratford  told  him  to  get  into  the  confi- 
dence of  Taylor,  a  nonjuror,  and  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  party  at  Kotterdam. 
Bromfield  said  he  wanted  money  to  keep  company  with  them ;  to  which  Straf> 
ford  replied,  ^  that  if  he  found  him  deserving  of  encouragement  he  should  not 
want  for  money."  He  confessed  "that  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  king  Wil- 
liam, having  been  sent  over  by  king  James  to  raise  loans  for  him  in  England,  in 
which  he  had  succeeded,"  he  said,  **  to  the  amount  of  two  millions;  adding, 
that  there  were  people  engaged  in  doing  the  same  for  his  son,  and  that  there 
was  certainly  some  design  on  foot"  Tlie  duke  of  Marlborough  says  he  remem- 
bers  to  have  heard  of  him  as  a  person  in  credit,  as  master  of  the  mini  to  king 
Jaines  in  Ireland.  12th  of  May,  Strafiord  writes,  *•  1  proposed  to  Bromfield,  the 
quaker  to  send  me  a  letter  for  some  cf  his  friends  at  St.  Germains,  that  the 
answers  might  be  directed  to  the  merchant  at  Rotterdam  who  sells  me  my  wine, 
which  part  he  accepted  of.  Really  tlie  quaker  is  no  fool.  22nd  of  May. — I  am 
iofbrmed  that  the  quaker,  Bromfield,  who  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  former  letp 
ters,  finding  I  would  not  give  him  a  pass,  has  contrived  to  go  over  without  any, 
R  the  last  merchant's  ship  that  went  from  Rotterdam.  He  sent  me  the  letter  ot 
lis  correspondent  at  Paris  only  as  a  blind,  that  1  might  not  hear  of  his  going  over 
7ou  will  easily  discover  him.  He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  between  fifiy  or  sixty 
^ears  old,  with  a  long  grisly  beard." — Collection  of  State  Letters  and  Papera 
Birch  MSS. 

*  Dated  Paris,  March  23rd,  N.  S.,  1714.    Bothmsur  State  Papers  in  Macphersun 
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llie  widowed  queen  quitted  Chaillot,  one  of  the  nuns  cong^tulated  het 
on  the  beneficial  effects  the  waters  of  Plonibieres  had  produced  on  the 
weakly  constitution  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  adding,  ^'  thai  she 
should  pray  for  the  improvement  of  his  health  and  the  preservation  of 
his  life,  as  the  most  important  things  to  be  desired  for  him."  "  How 
can  you  say  so  ?"  cried  the  queen.  "  Is  there  no  other  good  thing  to 
be  desired  for  my  son  ?"  "  Madam,"  replied  the  nun,  "  we  know,  that 
on  these  depend  his  fortunes."  "  Ah,  my  sister !"  said  the  royal 
mother,  ^^  think  not  too  much  of  his  temporal  good,  but  rather  let  us 
ask  sanctification  and  constancy  in  his  religion  for  my  son,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  God's  holy  will,  whatever  it  may  be."  With  thtv 
strong  feeling  on  her  mind,  Mary  Beatrice  ought  not  to  have  co\eied 
the  throne  of  a  protestant  realm  for  her  son.  Such,  however,  are  the 
inconsistencies  of  maternal  ambition. 

General  reports  were,  at  that  time,  prevalent,  that  the  chevalier  de  St 
George  was  about  to  comply  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends 
of  the  church  of  England,  by  abjuring  that  of  Rome.  The  resignation 
of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  the  only  Roman  catholic  in  his  train  at  Bar, 
appeared  a  preliminary  to  that  step.  Few  could  believe  that  he  would 
hesitate  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  great-grandfather,  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, when,  under  similar  temptations,  he  had  sacrificed  his  protestant- 
ism for  a  crown.  The  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception only,  singularly  deficient  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  The 
Merry'Monarch  was  the  only  man  of  his  line  who  possessed  sufficient 
laxity  of  principle  to  adapt  himself  to  the  temper  of  the  times  in  arhich 
he  lived. 

The  son  of  James  II.  had  not  only  been  imbued  by  his  parents  with 
strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
but  a  feeling  of  spiritual  romance  induced  him  to  cleave  to  it,  as  a  point 
of  honour,  the  more  vehemently,  whenever  he  was  assailed  with  repre- 
sentations of  how  much  his  profession  was  opposed  to  his  worldly  in- 
terests. 

Among  the  Chaillot  records,'  a  paper  is  preserved,  in  the  well-knowo 
hand  of  the  widow  of  James  II.,  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess 
of  Chaillot,  headed-^ 

*  Extract  of  ▲  Lettkr  from  ths  Kiho  mt  soir,  wRTT.TK!r  bt  BiHt.  to  ms 

iir  ExoLisR,  the  SOth  of  Dkcembkr,  1713. 

'*  I  (!oubt  not  that  the  reports,  positive  and  circumstantial  as  they  are,  which 
Aie  in  circulation  of  my  having  changed  my  religion,  liave  reached  you,  but  yoo 
Iciiow  me  too  well  to  t)e  aUtrmed;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  with  the  grace  d 
Goily  you  w\A  sooner  see  me  (lead  tlian  out  of  tlie  church."* 

'  In  the  Archives  au  Royaume  etc  France. 

■To  render  this  extract  intelligible  to  her  friend,  her  majesty  has  translated  it 
into  French,  of  which  the  above  is  the  literal  version.  If  ever  the  original  should 
he  forthcoming,  the  phraseology  will  of  course  appear  somewhat  diflereni.  It 
rnay  therefore  be  a  eatisfaction  to  the  reader  to  see  the  inedited  French  docn- 
nient,  of  which,  through  the  favour  of  monsieur  Guizot,  I  was  permitted  to  Xnkt- 
a  transcript,  from  the  autograph  of  the  royal  mother,  who,  in  her  ardent  zeil  for 
the  chufch  of  Rome,  aflTcirded,  in  this  communication,  sufficient  reasoo  fb«  1i* 
extilusiou  of  her  ton  from  the  Uirone  of  a  Protestant  realm  • 
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Under  this,  the  roya]  mother  has,  with  characteristic  enthusiasm, 
written : 

"  Por  my  part,  my  dear  mother,  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  so,  and  rest  in  firm 
reliance  that  God  in  his  mercy  will  never  abandon  that  dear  son  whom  he  haa 
given  me,  and  of  whom  his  divine  Providence  has,  up  to  tiie  present  time, 
taken  such  peculiar  care. 

*<At  Sl  Gcrmains,  January  26th,  1714.  Maui  a  R." 

In  the  letter  wherein  the  preceding  extract  is  enclosed,  the  queea 

aays — 

**  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  these  lines  written  by  his  hand,  and  am  weU 
persuaded  that  they  are  imprinted  on  his  heart.  I  have  writteri  to  this  dear 
9on,  that  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  after  I  had  read  them,  and  thanked  God 
with  all  my  heart  that  through  his  mercy  both  were  inspired  with  ilie  same  sen* 
timents,  he  in  wishing  rather  to  die,  and  I  in  desiring  rather  lo  see  him  dead 
tlian  out  of  the  church."  ' 

The  name  of  bigot  will,  doubtless,  be  applied  to  Mary  Beatrice  hy 
many  readers  of  the  above  passage,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  for  con« 
fining  exclusively  to  one  peculiar  section  a  term  which  includes  the 
righteous  of  every  varying  denomination  of  the  great  Christian  family. 
The  accidents  of  birth  and  education  had  made  this  princess  a  member 
of  the  Latin  church,  but  if  she  had  been  born  and  brought  up  as  a 
daughter  of  the  church  of  England,  or  any  other  proteslant  community, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  she  would  have  been  equally  zealous  and 
sincere  in  her  profession,  and  no  less  ready  to  sacrifice  temporal  advau« 
tages  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  enthusiastic  attachment  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  own  religion 
prompted  her  to  give  as  much  publicity  to  her  son's  assurances  on  the 
subject  of  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  Romish  communion,  as  if 
it  had  been  her  great  object  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne  of  England. 
Among  Bothmar  the  Hanoverian  minister's  papers,  there  is  an  intercepted 
letter,  headed  thus  in  Hobethon's  hand : 

"Paris,  31st  January,  1714.  —  From  the  secretary  of  the  Pretender's  mother 
to  lord  Aylesbury." 

Which  ends  with  these  words : — 

*'Our  friend  at  Bar-le-duc  remains  firm  to  his  persuasions  as  yet,  though  many 

* 

""ExTBArr   D*UNE   LETTRE   OU    RoT    MON    PIL8,  QO*JL   ll*A    ESCRITE  EN  AnGI^IS  LM  30 

Decemb.  1713. 

'*Je  ne  doute  pas,  que  les  bruits  positifs^  et  pleins  de  circonstances  qui  con- 
fcm  de  mon  chanjfements  de  religion  ne  soint  arrives  jusques  k  vons,  mais  vons 
ine  conoisses  trop  bien  pour  en  estre  allarme^  et  je  [)uis  vous  assurer,  qu'  aveo 
la  grace  de  Dieu,  vous  me  verres  plus  tost  mort  que  hors  de  IKglise.'' 

«  Pour  moi,  ma  chere  mere,  je  prie  Dieu  qu*il  soit  ainsi,  et  je  me  ticns  en 
repos,  quant  une  ferme  confiance,  que  Dieu  par  sa  misericorde.  n'abandonnei^ 
jamais  ce  cher  fils  qu'jl  m'a  done,  et  du  quel  sa  Divine  Providence  k  jusquei 
fcy  pris  un  soin  si  particulier.  Marie  R. 

'»  A  Sl  Germain,  ce  26  Jan'." 

1714. 
'.lu  do§:  —  Janvier  1714  fur  la  perseverance  du  Roy  Jacques  S*"*  dans  iio» 
t»e  i>;  Re.igion. 
^  /\rciuve9  au  Royaome  de  France.     Inedited  autoxraph. 
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eflbits  have  been  made  to  bring  him  over.  It  vns  a  great  comfort  to  his  Aotiier 
to  find' his  firmness  in  that  point,  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hand.  We  shall  8e« 
what  the  darling  hope»  of  a  crown  will  do  when  proper  steps  are  made 
towards  it"  * 

The  death  of  queen  Anne  was  almost  hourly  expected  at  that  time ; 
all  Europe  stood  at  gaze,  awaiting,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  proceedings 
of  the  rival  claimants  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  That  the  pros- 
pects of  the  expatriated  son  of  James  fl.  and  Mary  Beatrice  were 
regarded  at  that  crisis  as  flattering  may  be  inferred  from  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  the  secret  overtures  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance  between  that  prince  and  the  archduchess  his  sister.' 
The  favourable  dispositions  of  the  dying  sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
toward  her  disinherited  brother,  were  generally  asserted,  and  it  ma^, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  symptomatic  of  the  state  of  her  mind  at  the 
approach  of  death,  that  she  was  willing  to  accord  the  long  withheld  pro* 
vision  of  her  roval  father's  widow. 

Early  in  the  year  1714,  Mary  Beatrice  received  the  first,  last,  and  only 
instalment  from  the  British  government,  ever  paid  to  her  of  the  jointure 
settled  upon  her  by  the  parliament  of  England.  Queen  Anne,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1713,  signed  the  warrant  authorizing  the  payment  o€ 
11,750Z.  out  of  500,000/.  lately  granted  by  parliament  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  her  own  private  debts.  60,000/.  per  annum  was  the  sum  ori- 
ginally claimed  by  the  exiled  queen,  but  her  necessities,  and  above  all 
her  desire  of  entering  into  amicable,  relations  with  queen  Anne,  for  the 
sake  of  her  son,  induced  her  gladly  to  accept  a  first  quarter's  payment 
on  the  lord  treasurer  Harley's  computation  of  the  dower  at  47,000i. 
The  acquittance  she  gave  was  simply  signed  ^^  Marie,  Reine." 

This  transaction  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  heads  of  Harley 
earl  of  Oxford's  impeachment  in  the  house  of  lords,  when,  among  othei 
political  ofiences,  he  was  accused 

"Of  having  by  means  of  Matthew  Prior  (the  poet)  held  secret  correspond 
ence  with  Mary,  consort  to  the  late  king  James,  and  that  he  had  also  had  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  abbot  Gualtier,  a  Popish  priest,  her  emissary,  lo  con 
cert  settling  the  yearly  pension  of  the  said  47,000/.  upon  her,  for  her  life,  under 
pratence  of  those  letters'patent,  and  that  he  had  advised  her  majesty,  queeo 
Atxne,  to  sign  a  warrant  to  himself,  reciting  the  said  grant  of  the  late  kingJfamee 
tor  payment  thereof."  • 

To  this  accusation  the  earl  of  Oxford  pleaded,  ^'  that  the  consort  ct 
James  II.  was  legally  entitled  to  receive  the  jointure,  which  had  been 
secured  to  her  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  guaranteed  by  the  private 

'  Hanover  State  Papers,  in  Macpherson.  <*  The  chevalier  St'  George,''  says  tkc 
duchess  of  Orleans,  ^*  was  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  complaisance  'Xw&lL 
One  day  he  said  to  lord  Douglas,  '  What  can  I  do  to  please  my  co'i'^try,'  me«» 
ing  England.  *Take  a  dozen  Jesuits,' replied  Douglas,  *  embark  witn  "h'tm,  ana 
when  you  land,  hang  tliem  all  publicly.  You  cannot  do  anything  more  agrai^ 
able  to  tlie  English  than  that !'  " — Fragments  Historique. 

*  Letters  of  the  duke  of  LoriaiDe,  and  the  secretary  of  state  lo  the  oonn  o* 
Vienna. 

•  State  Trials,  vol.  viu.  310. 
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liticles  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  legality  of  her  claims  nol 
oeing  doubted  by  her  majesty  queen  Anne's  counsel -at-law,  he  had  con 
sidered  it  his  duty  to  pay  proper  attention  to  it ;  and  being  a  debt  he 
had  thAght  himself  authorized  to  {my  it  out  of  the  fund  of  500,0002. 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  liquidation  of  her  majesty's  debts." ' 
The  arrears  of  the  dower,  for  all  the  years  that  this  unfortunate  queen 
bad  been  deprived  of  her  provision,  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million 
of  sterling  English  money ;  her  urgent  necessities  rendered  her  glad  to 
compound  that  claim,  for  the  sake  of  touching  the  above  eleven  thou« 
■and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  ready  money;  that  sum  cnableil 
her  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  her  unfortunate  followers,  who  had  been 
for  many  months  perishing,  before  her  eyes,  of  want. 

The  earl,  or  as  he  was  entitled  in  xhat  court,  the  duke,  of  Melfort, 
having  returned  to  St.  Germains,  died  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1714,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  almost  in  a  state  of  destitution.  He 
was  a  man,  whose  violent  tempei,  defective  judgment,  and  headlong 
ieal  for  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome,  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
his  royal  master  and  mistress ;  but  the  assertion  that  the  ei^iled  family 
regarded  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  faithful  servant,  is  dis- 
proved by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  the  chevalier  de  St.  George 
recommended  his  family  to  the  care  and  protection  of  queen  Mary  Bea- 
trice. The  following  inedited  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  by  that 
prince  to  lady  Melfort,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  present  duke 
de  Melfort,  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  placed  before  the  historical  reader, 
must  set  that  dispute  at  rest  for  ever : 

"Bar,  Feb.  3,  1714. 

''The  true  sense  I  have  of  the  late  duke  de  Melfort's  long  and  faithful  ser* 
vices,  makes  me  sincerely  share  with  you  in  the  loss  both  you  and  I  have  made 
of  him.  It  is  a  sensible  mortification  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  be  of  that  comfort 
and  support  to  you  and  your  son  and  whole  afflicted  family,  which  you  so  justly 
deserve  from  me.  All  I  could  do,  was  to  recommend  you  all  to  the  queen^b 
goodness  and  bounty,  which  1  did  before  the  duke  of  Melfort^s  death,  whos^ 
merit  is  too  great  ever  to  be  forgot  by  me,  who  desire  nothing  more  than  to  have 
it  in  my  power  of  showing  you  and  your  family  how  truly  sensible  I  am  of  it, 
and  the  particular  esteem  and  kindness  I  have  for  yourself.  Jamks  R. 

•*  For  the  duchess  of  Melfort.*'  ■ 

ft 

In  consequence  of  her  son^s  recommendation,  her  majesty  appointed 
the  duchess  de  Melfort  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters maid  of  honour.  The  same  young  lady,  probably,  who  while  in 
the  service  of  the  late  princess  Louisa,  was  celebrated  by  coimt  Hamil- 
ton by  the  name  of  mademoiselle  de  Melfort,  among  the  beauties  of  Su 
Germains.  A  melancholy  change  iiad  come  over  those  royal  bowers 
since  then.  After  the  death  of  the  princess,  and  the  enforced  absence 
of  her  brother,  the  sportive  lyre  of  their  merry  old  poet,  chevaliei 
Hamilton,  was  never  strung  again.  His  gay  spirit  was  quenched  at  last 
with  sorrow,  age,  and  penury.^ 

*  Journaif  of  the  Lords.     State  Trials,  vol.  viii. 

'  Prom  the  original  autograph  in  possession  of  the  duke  de  Melfort,  peei  a* 
Piance 

*  His  ^istPT,  the  oountest  de  Gnunmout,  was  dead,  and  he  retired  to  1  imus^  « 
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Towards  the  spring  of  1714,  Mary  Beatrice  was  attacked  with  84 
severe  an  illness  that  she  was  given  up  by  her  physicians.  She  receiveil 
the  intimation  with  perfect  calmness;  life  had  now  nothing  toatt^^i  her 
except  a  longing  desire  to  see  her  son.  Liouis  XIV.  and  matffine  di 
iVIaimenon  came  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  testified  much  concern ;  they 
paid  her  great  attention  during  the  whole  of  her  illness,  from  first  to  last. 
After  she  had  received  the  last  sacraments  of  her  church,  contrary  to  all 
human  expectation,  she  revived,  and  finally  recovered.'  Her  groat 
patience,  tranquillity,  and  docility  in  sickness,  were  supposed  to  be  (he 
reasons  that  her  feeble  frame  had  survived  through  illness  that  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  younger  and  more  vigorous  persons,  so  true  it  is, 
^  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 
The  queen's  beloved  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  was  so  dangerously  ill  at 
the  same  time  that  her  life  was  despaired  of  also,  and  she  too  recovered 
The  first  letter  written  by  Mary  Beatrice  during  her  convalescence,  dated 
May  22,  was  to  congratulate  that  lady  on  her  amendment,  and  to  express 
her  regret  that  in  consequence  of  bad  weather  she  was  unable  to  come 
and  see  her,  and  recruit  both  mind  and  body  by  spending  a  few  days  at 
Chaillot : 

**  It  is  very  proper/'  she  says,  "  that  I  should  come  to  testify  in  person  the  joj 
I  feel  in  the  new  life  that  God  has  given  you,  and  that  I  should  give  you  some 
signs  of  that  which  he  has  also  restored  to  me,  for  no  one  could  be  nearer  death, 
than  I  have  been,  without  dying.  I  believe,  however,  that  you  have  not  been 
in  less  danger  than  I  was,  only  you  did  not  sc'e  it  so  plainly,  for  my  head  was 
perfectly  clear  and  self-possessed,  even  when  it  was  supposed  thai  I  had  less 
than  an  hour  to  live.  But  I  was  not  wortliy  to  appear  before  Go<l,  and  it  is  meet 
that  I  should  suticr  still  more  in  this  life  to  do  penance  for  my  sins,  and  I  shall 
be  too  happy,  if  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  spare  rae  in  the  other." 

Her  majesty  goes  on  to  express  ^^  her  intention  of  coming  to  Chaillot 
as  soon  as  the  weather  should  change  for  the  better,  provided  her  health 
continues  to  amend,  seeing  she  gains  strength  very  slowly.'^  She  senda 
affectionate  messages  to  the  ^^  sisterhood  in  general,  and  to  some  of  the 
invalids  by  name,  requesting  the  prayers  of  the  community  for  herself 
and  her  son,  who  is  at  present,"  she  says,  *^  at  the  waters  of  Plombierea." 
This  very  interesting  letter  concludes  with  these  words : 

"Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  till  I  can  give  you  in  person  the  particulars  of  th« 
state  of  mind  and  body  in  which  1  am  at  present,  and  of  my  feelings  when  T 
believed  myself  dying,  at  which  time  both  my  heart  and  soul  were  far  moze 
iranr]uil  than  when  I  am  well.     It  was  one  of  the  effects  of  Grod  s  mercy  ou 


me.'  ■ 


The  utter  prostration  of  physical  powers  in  which  the  royal  widow 
remained  for  many  weeks  after  this  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  that  her  name  is  so  little  mf  ntioned  in  connexion  with 

live  on  the  alms  of  his  niece,  who  was  abbess  of  the  convent  there,  nitlier  than 
Increase  the  burdens  of  the  widow  of  his  royal  master.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
Ige,  somewhere  about  the  year  1716. 

*  Memoirs  de  St.  Simon.     Chaillot  Records. 

'Autograph  Letter  of  thn  widow  of  James  II.,  to  the  abbess  of  Chailk*!  in  tbt 
Afohives  au  Rovaume  de  France. 
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the  political  history  of  a  crisis,  in  which,  as  the  mother  of  the  chevaliei 
lie  St.  George,  she  was  only  too  painfully  interested.  The  stormy  con- 
flicts, on  the  subject  of  the  succession,  that  rudely  shook  the  ebbing 
Bands  of  her  aufi^ust  step-daughter,  queen  Anne,  will  be  related  in  the 
biography  of  that  queen.* 

During  the  last  weeks  of  queen  Anne^s  illness,  Mary  Beatrice  trans* 
mitted  the  intelligence,  she  obtained  on  that  subject,  regularly  to  her 
son.  Her  proceedings  were  of  course  closely  watched.  Prior,  in  his 
dispatch  to  lord  Bolingbroke,  of  August  17,  expresses  himself  uncertain 
whether  his  royal  mistress  were  alive  or  dead.  The  widow  of  James  11. 
had  received  earlier  tidings  of  the  event,  for  we  find,  by  the  same  letter, 
that  she  had  sent  off  an  express  to  her  son  in  Lorraine.  This  express 
was  dispatched  by  Mary  Beatrice  on-  the  12th  of  August,  the  day  the 
news  of  queen  Anne's  death  reached  her.  The  moment  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George  learned  the  demise  of  his  royal  sister,  he  iook  post  and 
travelled  incognito,  with  the  utmost  speed,  from  Bar  to  Paris,  to  consult 
the  queen,  his  mother,  and  his  other  friends,  "  having  resolved,"  say§ 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  "  to  cross  over  to  England  to  assert  his  rights."  * 
As  he  was  prohibited  from  entering  France,.Mary  Beatrice  came  to  meet 
him  at  Chaillot,  where  the  due  de  Lauzun  had  hired  a  small  house,  in 
his  own  name,  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  adventurer,  whose  person 
was  too  well  known  at  St.  Germains  for  him  to  venture  to  brave  the 
authority  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  by  appearing  there.  Surrounded 
as  both  the  mother  and  son  were  with  spies,  the  secret  of  his  arrival  in 
the  purlieus  of  Paris  was  quickly  carried  to  the  court  of  France.  Louis 
XiV.  had  paid  too  dearly  for  his  romantic  sympathy  for  the  widow  and 
son  of  James  II.  on  a  former  occasion  to  commit  himself  a  second  time, 
by  infringing  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  as  he  had  done  that  of  Ryswick,  to 
dry  the  tears  of  an  afflicted  queen. 

-France  was  not  in  a  state  to  maintain  a  war;  her  monarch  was  turned 
of  seventy-six — the  age  of  chivalry  was  over;  instead  of  trusting  him- 
self to  listen  to  the  impassioned  pleadings  of  the  Constance  and  Arthur 
of  modern  history,  he  wisely  sent  his  cool-headed  minister,  de  Torcy, 
to  persuade  the  luckless  claimant  of  the  British  crown  to  return  whence 
be  came,  and  if  he  could  not  prevail,  to  tell  him  that  he  had  orders  to 
compel  him  to  leave  France  without  delay.  As  no  invitation  arrived 
from  England,  but  on  the  contrary  George  I.  had  been  peacefully  pro- 
claimed, it  was  judged  unadvisable  for  the  chevalier  to  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed thither,  destitute  as  he  was  of  money,  ships,  or  men,  and  uncertain 
where  to  land.'  To  have  had  the  slightest  chance  of  success,  he  ought 
to  have  been  on  the  spot  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  ready  to  carry 
the  field  by  a  prompt  appeal  to  the  sufiTrages  of  the  people.     Now  there 

•  The  general  history  of  that  exciting  period  has  been  ably  condensed  by  a 
rM)ble- historian  of  the  preseiit  day,  Lord  Mahon,  who,  having  carefuiiy  collected 
many  inedited  documents,  connected  with  the  events  related  in  the  autuorijsed 
■nnab  of  the  times,  gives  a  more  impartial  view  of  things,  that  so  closely  aiTected 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  contemporaries,  than  can  '^tionally  be  ezpectMl 
'torn  partisan  writers  on  either  side. 

'Memoirs  dii  nmrshal  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.   .  [bid. 
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WBS  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  await  quietly  the  effect  that  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  new  sovereign,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son  perceived,  too  late,  how  completely  they 
nad  been  fooled  by  the  diplomacy  of  Harley.  It  must  \9e  confessed  that 
neither  the  queen  nor  the  earl  of  Middleton  had  put  any  confidence  ia 
the  professions  o(  that  statesman,  till  by  the  disbursement  of  a  quarter's 
payment  of  the  long-contested  dower,  he  gave  a  tangible  voucher  of  hii 
good  intentions  towards  the  Stuart  cause.  It  was,  in  sooth,  eleven  thou- 
sand iteven  hundren  and  fifty  pounds  cleverly  employed,  in  throwing 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  confidence  he,  by  that  politic  sacrifice, 
succeeded  in  winning.' 

The  parting  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son  was,  of  course,  a  sor- 
rowful one.  The  prince  returned  to  Bar,  and  from  Bar  proceeded  to 
Plombieres,  where  he  issued  a  manifesto,  asseiting  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  England,  an^  proclaiming  ^^  the  good  intentions  of  the  late  princess, 
his  sister,  in  his  favour."  This  declaration  turned,  in  some  measure, 
the  table  on  the  treacherous  members  of  queen  Anne's  cabinet,  who  had 
played  fast  and  loose  with  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  was  followed 
by  the  disgrace  of  Harley,  Ormond,  and  Bolingbroke. 

The  young  queen  of  Spain,  who  was  a  princess  of  Savoy,  sister  to 
the  late  dauphiness,  Adelaide,  and  granddaughter  of  Henrietta,  of  England, 
kept  up  an  affectionate  correspondence  v,ith  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  she 
always  addressed  as  her  dear  aunL  Mary  Beatrice  received  a  very 
pleasing  letter  from  this  fiiendly  princess,  during  her  abode  at  Chaillor, 
telling  her,  ^^  how  much  pain  she  had  felt  at  the  reports  of  her  ill n ess j 
and  thanking  her  for  her  goodness  in  having  had  prayers  for  her  and  her 
consort  put  up  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot."  Her  majesty  entreated, 
^  that  those  might  be  continued  till  after  her  delivery,  as  she  was  now 
in  her  eighth  month,  and  should  be  compelled  to  remain  in  bed  for  the 
rest  of  the  time." 

On  the  birth  of  the  expected  infant,  which  proved  a  son,  the  king  of 
Spain  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  to  announce  that  event  to  Mary  Bea- 
trice ;  and  as  she  was  still  treated  by  that  monarch  and  his  ceremonious 
court  with  the  same  punctilious  respect  as  if  she  had  been  the  queen- 
mother  of  a  reigning  sovereij^n,  the  royal  letter  was  delivered  to  her,  in 
all  due  form,  by  the  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy,  who  came  in 
state  to  Chaillot,  and  requested  an  audience  of  her  majesty  for  that  pur* 
pose.  Mary  Beatrice  received  also  a  letter  from  the  princess  des  Ursins, 
giving  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  progress  of  the  queen,  and  tell 

'  Harley  played  too  fine  a  game  to  be  understood  by  the  obtuse  faculties  of  th* 
sovereign  whom  he  was  the  means  of  placing  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
He  incurred  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  both  parties  by  his  diplomacy.  l'li« 
Jacobite  mob  threw  halters  into  his  coach  as  he  went  to  proclaim  George  I.;  an  I 
George  I.  in  return  for  that  service,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  impeacliMig  iiim 
of  high  treason,  for  having  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  the  ooart  crf 
St.  Germains;  that  correspondence  which  had,  in  eflfeci,  beguiled  the  sor  <)f 
James  H.  from  coming  over  to  make  a  persona]  appeal  to  the  feelings  <if  his 
«*ster  and  the  ^  pople  of  England. 
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mg  her,  "thai  the  new  infant  was  to  be  named  Ferdinand  —  a  name 
revered  in  Spain."  Mary  Beatrice  wrote,  in  reply,  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
congratulating  him  on  this  happy  event.  In  her  reply  to  the  princess 
des  Ursins,  after  expressing  her  joy  at  the  safety  of  the  queen  of  Spain, 
■be  savs  :— 

**  I  pray  yon  to  embrace  for  me  the  dear  little  prince  of  the  Asturias,  to  whom 
I  wish  all  the  blessings  {spiritual  and  temporal,  that  God  in  his  graco  may  be 
pleased  to  bestow ;  and  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  as  soon  as  he  can  understand  what 
It  means,  that  he  has  an  old  great-great-aunt  who  loves  him  very  niuch.''*^ 

Meantime,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  due  de  Berri,  the  last 
surviving  grandson  of  France,  in  the  preceding  May,  the  court  of  Ver^ 
sallies  was  scarcely  less  agitated  with  cabals  and  intrigues,  regarding  the 
choice  of  the  future  regent  for  the  infant  dauphin,  than  that  of  England 
had  recently  been  on  the  question  of  the  regal  succession      The  exiled 
queen  of  England   has  been  accused  of  aiding^  with  her  personal  in- 
fluence, the  attempt  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  to  obtain  that  high  and 
important  post  for  her  pupil,  the  due  de  Maine,  Louis  XlV.'s  son  by 
Montespan,  in  preference  to  the  due  d'Orloans,  to  whom  it  of  right 
belonged ;  and,  for  this  end,  she  constantly  importuned  his  majesty  to 
make  a  \yill,  conferring  the  regency  on  the  due  de  Maine.     The  veteran 
intriguante,  to  whom  the  weight  of  four-score  years  had  not  tanght  the 
wisdom  of  repose  from  the  turmoils  of  state,  fancied,  that  if  her  pupil 
obtained  the  regency,  she  sIk  uld  still  contniue  to  be  the  ruling  power 
in  France.     Louis  XIV.  was  reluctant  to  make  a  will  at  all,  and,  still 
more  so,  to  degrade  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  making' 
testamentary  dispositions,  such  as  he  knew  would  be  very  properly  sei 
aside  by  the  great  peers  of  France     Madame  de  Maintenon  carried  her 
point,  nevertheless,  by  the  dint  of  her  persevering  importunity.     The 
part  ascribed  to  Mary  Beatrice  is  not  so  well  authenticated ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears,  that  it  was  to  her  that  the  vexed  monarch  vented  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul  on  this  occasion.*    When  he  came  to  Chaillot  to 
meet  her,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1714,  the  moment  he  saw  her,  he 
Bcid,  ^  Madam,  I  have  made  my  will.     They  tormented  me  to  do  it  P' 
continued  he,  turning  his  eyes  significantly  on  madame  de  Maintenon 
as  he  spoke;  ^^and  1  have  had  neither  peace  nor  repose  till  it  was  done." 
Mary  Beatrice  attempted  to  soothe  his  irritation,  by  commending  him 
for  his  prudential  care  in  settling  the  government  for^his  infant  heir 
before  his  death.     The  answer  of  the  aged  king  was  striking :  ^  1  have 
purchased  some  repose  for  myself,  by  what  I  have  done,  but  I  know  the 
perfect  uselessness  of  it.     Kings,  while  they  live,  can  do  more  than 
other  men ;  but  after  our  deaths,  our  wills  are  less  regarded  than  those 
of  the  humblest  of  our  subjects.     We  have  seen  this  by  the  little  regard 
that  was  paid  to  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  the  late  king,  my 
&ther,  and  many  other  monarchs.     Well,  madam,  it  is  done,  come  wha 
imy  of  it;  but,  at  least,  they  will  not  lease  me  about  it  any  more."* 

**  The  queen  Beatrix  Eleanora,  wife  of  James  II.,  king  of  England,** 

> Diary  of  Chaillot 

*Sx  Simon.     Puclos,  and  the  duke  of  Berwick^s  Autobiography. 
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•ays  Elizabelh  Charlotte,  the  mother  of  the  regent  Orleans,  '^  lived  toe 
well  with  the  Mainienon  for  it  to  be  credible  that  our  late  king  was  in 
love  with  her.  1  have  seen  a  book,  entitled,  '  The  Old  Bastard  Protec- 
tor of  the  Young,'  in  which  was  recounted  a  piece  of  scandal  of  that 
queen  and  the  late  pere  de  la  Chaise.  This  confessor  was  an  aged  man, 
turned  of  four-score,  who  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  an  a^s,  having 
long  ears,  a  large  mouth,  a  great  head,  and  a  long  face.  It  was  ill 
imagined.  That  libel  was  even  less  credible  than  what  they  have  said 
about  our  late  king.'" 

It  il  rarely,  indeed,  that  our  caustic  German  princess  rejects  a  gossip' 
tale ;  and  her  departure  from  her  wonted  custom,  of  believing  the  worst 
of  every  one,  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  instance,  inasmuch  as  the 
widowed  consort  of  James  II.  was  the  intimate  friend,  and  in  some 
things  unadvisedly  the  ally,  of  "  La  vielle  Maintenon."  The  duchesa 
of  Orleans  complains,  that  the  latter  had  prejudiced  the  queen  against 
her,  so  that  she  had,  on  some  occasions,  treated  her  with  less  attention 
than  was  her  due.  "  For  instance,"  she  says,  *'  when  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land came  to  Marli,  and  either  walked  with  the  king,  or  accompanied 
him  in  his  coach  on  their  return,  the  que»n,  the  dauphiness,  the  princess 
of  England,  and  all  the  other  princesses,  would  be  gathered  round  the 
king  but  me,  for  whom  alone  they  did  not  send."  This  implies  a  nega- 
tive rather  than  a  positive  slight :  for  the  exiled  queen  certainly  had  no 
power  of  sending  for  any  lady  in  that  court.  She  ought,  perhaps,  on 
observing  the  absence  of  madame,  to  have  inquired  for  her,  especially 
as  she  was  a  family  connexion  of  her  late  lord,  king  James,  being  the 
granddaughter  of  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the  widow  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  cousin,  the  late  duke  of  Orleans.  Our  grumbling 
duchess  is,  however,  candid  enough  to  attribute  the  friendship  with 
which  iVIary  Beatrice  honoured  Maintenon,  to  the  idea  that  ingenuous 
princess  had  formed  of  her  sanctity.  "  She  feigns  so  much  humility 
and  piety  when  with- the  queen  of  England,"  continues  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  still  speaking  of  Maintenon,  ^'  that  her  majesty  regards  her  a& 
a  saint."'  It  was  considered  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  matrimonial 
tie  between  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  iVIaintenon,  when  it  was  seen 
that  she  occupied  a  fauleuil  in  the  presence  of  the  consort  of  James  IL, 
who  never  abated  one  iota  of  the  state  pertaining  to  a  queen  of  England 
in  matters  on  which  that  ceremonious  court  placed  an  absurd  impor- 
tance.* 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  king  had  been  to  visit  queen  Mary 
Beatrice  at  Chaillot,  all  the  court  considered  it  necessary  to  folh'W  the 
royal  example ;  and  as  she  made  a  point  of  offending  no  one,  l»y  re- 
fusing to  grant  receptions,  she  found  herself  so  much  fatigued  as  to  be 
glad  to  return  to  St.  Germains.  The  following  affectionate  billet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  her  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  after  her 
return  :-^ 

'*  It  is  novr  eight  days  since  I  quitted  yon,  my  dear  mothef,  in  the  ciowd  amf 
embarrassment  of  visits  which  fatigued   me  much,  and  were  troublesome*  not 

'Fragraens  Historique.  *Ibir^  *  St.  Simon 
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•Illy  in  themselves,  but  from  having  deprived  me  of  the  pleasme  of  conversing 
with  you.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  I  left  you  in  a  »»ate  of  repose.  I 
wish  to-<lay  to  learn  if  that  continues,  and  if  the  little  depression  in  "vhich  /OQ 
found  yourself  had  any  other  effects.  I  hope  that  it  is  removed  and  that  youi 
heart  is  in  that  peace  wliich  1  desire  for  it,  as  for  my  own.  And  1  pray  to  God 
ihat  he  will  grant  it  to  us,  as  it  is  only  Him  who  has  power  to  give  us  what  we 
wbh.  I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  St.  Cyr,  and  on  Wednesday  week  to  Fontaine- 
olean,  if  it  please  God.  You  shall  have  tidings  of  me  once  before  then.  Send 
me  yours,  which  cannot  be  indifferent  to  me  assuredly,  since  I  love  you  with  all 
my  heart," 

This  letter  has  no  other  date  than  Saturday,  but  certainly  belongs  to 
the  period  of  her  last  utter  loneliness,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  hus- 
band or  children,  and  the  solitary  pronoun  ^'  I,"  which  she  uses  with 
reference  to  her  visits  to  St  Cyr  and  Fontainebleau,  tells  the  melancholy 
case  in  which  the  royal  widow  stood,  after  death  had  bereaved  her  of 
her  sweet  companion  and  comforter,  the  princess  Louisa,  and  cruel  cir- 
cumstances had  deprived  her  of  the  society  o(  her  son. 

The  following  spring,  strange  manifestations  of  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  disinherited  representative  of  the  old  royal  line  broke 
forth  in  various  parts  of  England.  The  cries  of  "No  foreign  govern- 
ment— no  Hanover !"  "  Dojvn  with  the  roundheads !"  "  St.  George  for 
England !"  were  reiterated  in  Oxford,  London,  Bristol,  and  Leicester, 
and  other  large  towns.  The  oak  leaves  were,  in  spite  of  all  prohibition, 
triumphantly  displayed  once  more  on  the  national  festival  of  the  29th 
of  May,  with  the  words  —  "A  new  restoration,"  super-added  in  many 
places,  in  London,  on  the  10th  of  June,  white  roses  were  worn,  in 
honour  of  the  birth-day  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George;  and  at  night, 
the  mob  compelled  the  householders  to  illuminate,  and  broke  ihe  win- 
dows of  those  who  did  not,  and  finished  their  saturnalia  by  burning  the 
effigy  of  William  111.  in  Smithiield.'  It  was  the  27th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice,  and  the  only  one  which  had  been 
celebrated  with  anything  like  popular  rejoicings.  At  Edinburgh,  his 
health  was  publicly  drunk  at  the  town-cross,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
king  James  VIH.,  with  acclamations.*  The  object  of  this  wild  enthu- 
siasm was,  like  Robert  the  Unready,  too  tardy  to  take  advantage  of  the 
movement  which  might  have  borne  him  triumphantly  to  a  throne,  if  he 
had  been  at  hand  to  encourage  his  friends.  He  waited  for  foreign  aid : 
if  Heniy  IV.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VII.,  had  done  so,  neither  would 
have  died  kings  of  England.  The  timidity  of  Mary  Beatrice,  arising 
from  the  excess  of  her  maternal  weakness  for  her  son,  continued  to 
paralyse  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  was  requisite  for  the  leader  of  such 
a  cause.  She  declared,  as  lord  Stair  affirms,  ^^  that  without  a  fleet,  and 
a  proper  supply  of  arms  and  troops,  her  son  ought  not  to  imperil  ihe^ 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  devoted  friends,  by  attempting  a  descent  either 
on  England  or  Scotland."® 

It  was,  probably,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  this  caution  on  the 

'Jesse's  History  of  the  Two  Pretenders.  Calamy  bears  record  of  the  excited 
«tate  of  tlie  populace  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  and  the  insults  offered  to  the 
'eigning  sovereign. 

*  Loc^xoart  of  Carnwarth.  *  Stair's  Despatches. 
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mind  of  her  son,  ihat  we  find  the  royal  invalid  rousing  herself  to  per- 
sonal exertion  once  more,  and  commencing  a  journey  to  Plorobiercs,  in 
slitter,  on  the  12th  of  June,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him,  as  be  was 
prohibited  from  entering  the  French  dominions.  The  chevalier  de.SL 
George  came  to  meet  his  mother  at  Plombieres ;  and  after  she  had  re- 
posed herself  there  for  a  few  days,  induced  her  to  accompany  him  on  hia 
return  to  the  court  of  Bar,  where  she  was  most  affectionately  received 
by  the  friendly  duke  and  ducliess  of  Lorraine.  The  earl  of  Stair  waa 
immediately,  as  in  duty  bound,  on  the  alert  to  trace  the  proceedings  of 
the  exiled  queen  and  her  son.  On  the  24  th  of  July  he  writes  to  his 
own  cabinet — 

**!  sent  Barton  to  Lorraine,  to  be  informed  of  the  pretender's  motions;  I  met 
tho  abbe  du  Bois  in  a  wood,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  tlie  intelligence  I  had 
r:oncerning  the  pretender.  I  desired  he  would  be  particularly  careful  in  inform- 
ing himself  concerning  the  pretender's  designs,  and  how  far  the  court  meddled 
with  them.     I  set  a  man  to  observe  lord  Bolingbroke/'  ^ 

Our  ambassador  also  held  secret  intelligence  with  Mr.  Hooke,  a  pro- 
testant  divine,  in  the  establishment  o(  the  chevalier,  formerly  chaplain 
to  Monmouth,  a  fabricator  of  libels  against  James  IL,  whom  that  infatuated 
prince,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  pardonetl  and  took  into  his  own  ser- 
vice and  confidence,  fancying  that  by  favours  he  could  convert  a  factious 
divine  into  a  friend.  Barton  returned  on  the  29th  of  July  from  Bar,  and 
on  the  same  day  lord  Stair  reports  that  ^^  the  pretender  is  still  there  with 
the  queen  (his  mother);  everything  quiet,  and  few  people  there.  They 
talk  of  his  (the  pretender)  going  to  Britain;  when  his  mother  comes 
back,  he  will  probably  set  out." 

The  following  passage,  in  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Berwick  to  Torcjr, 
the  French  minister,  dated  August  24,  17 1 5,  affords  an  amusing  comment 
on  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  renowned  uncle : — 

**  I  have  received  a  letter  from  tlie  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  which  he  expressei 
to  me  that  he  hopes  much  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  M.  le  chevalier  (St.  Georg'%), 
accompanying  these  professions  with  a  second  present  of  two  thousand  pounda 
sterling.  This  gives  me  much  hope,  considering  the  character  of  my  nncle,  who 
if  not  accustomed  to  scatter  bis  money  thus,  unless  he  foresees  tliat  it  will  pro¥« 
Df  some  utility." 

^Miscellaneous  State  Papers,  in  2  quarto  vols.,  printed  forCadell,  v-«L  ILp  334 
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CHAPTER  Xil. 

Mary  Beatrice  returns  to  St.  Oermains — Attends  the  death-bed  of  Louis  XIV.— i 
Retains  her  influence  to  the  last — Her  deposition  touching  Louis's  will — Uei 
constancy  of  friendship  to  madame  de  Maintenon — Their  meeting  at  Chaillof 
-~Lord  Bolingbroke  jealous  of  her  majesty's  influence  with  her  son  —  Failure 
of  promises  made  to  Mary  Beatrice  in  behalf  of  her  son  —  The  rebellion  of 
1715 — Mary  Beatrice  prayed  for  as  queen-mother  in  England  and  Scoliand— 
Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley's  letters  —  Queen's  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  her  son 
— His  dangerous  journey  from  Lorraine  —  Secret  visit  to  Paris  —  Queen  meeta 
him  at  Chailiot — His  frightful  peril  at  Nonancourt — Queen  writes  to  the  post- 
mistress of  that  place — Chevalier  sails  for  Scotland — Queen's  suspense  —  Let* 
ters  of  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  descriptive  of  her  feelings — Conflicting  rumours 
of  successes  and  defeats  —  Queen  receives  news  of  her  son's  landing  —  Her 
sickness — Flattering  news  from  Scotland — Reports  of  her  son's  coronation- 
Melancholy  reverse  —  Desperate  position  of  Jacobite  cause  —  Queen's  conva- 
lescence—  Excited  state  of  her  court — Unfeeling  conduct  of  lord  Bolingbroke 
to  the  queen — Her  pecuniary  distress — Her  son  lands  in  France — Comes  to 
St.  Germains  to  see  his  mother  —  Compelled  to  leave  her  —  His  inconsiderato 
conduct — Maternal  anxiety  of  the  queen — Her  son's  rupture  with  Bolingbroke 
—-Queen  oflers  to  mediate  —  Bolingbruke's  rude  reply — His  dishonourable 
practices — Letters  of  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley — Depression  of  the  queen  and  her 
ladies — Fate  of  Jacobite  prisoners — Distress  of  Mary  Beatrice  —  Her  son  goes 
to  Avington — Queen  remains  at  St.  Germains — Respect  felt  for  her  in  France 
—  Lingering  aflection  in  England  for  the  Stuart  cause  —  Oak-apple  day  and 
White-rose  day  —  A  new  courtier  presented  to  queen  Mary  Beatrice  —  Matri- 
monial  projects  for  her  son — Her  correspondence  with  the  eld  Jacobites — Plots 
for  her  son's  restoration  —  Queen's  letter  to  abbess  of  Chailiot  —  Her  seals  — 
Armorial  bearings — Jacobite  correspondence — Afl^ectionate  relations  with  her 
son— Her  last  illness — Unfinished  farewell  letter — Particulars  of  her  last  mo- 
ments—  Recommends  her  son  to  the  regent  Orleans — Her  care  for  her  ladies 
— Her  death — Testimonials  of  her  virtues — Malicious  reports  of  her  enemies 
— General  lamentations  at  St.  Germains — Funeral  honours  paic  to  her  remains 
— ^Inedited  letter  of  her  son — Respect  paid  by  the  regent  to  her  last  request- 
Refuge  granted  to  her  ladies — Her  apartment  at  St.  Germains — Traditions  of 
the  place — Her  portrait  in  old  age. 

Mart  Beatrice  returned  to  St.  Germains  in  time  to  attend  the  death- 
bed of  her  old  friend,  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  use  her  influence  with  him 
once  more  in  behalf  of  her  son.  The  dying  monarch  exerted  himself  to 
write  with  his  own  hand  to  his  grandson,  the  king  of  Spain,  urging  him 
to  render  all  the  assistance  he  could  to  his  adopted  son,  as  he  called  th6 
ehpvalier  de  St.  George,  to  aid  in  establishing  him  on  the  British  throne.' 
Louis  had  himself  actually  entered  into  serious  engagements  with  queea 

^  Lemontey's  Histoire  du  Regency. 
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Mary  Beatrice  to  fjrnish  arms  for  ten  thousand  men,  and  nhips  lo  tnuw 
port  them  to  Scotland.  He  had  issued  his  commands  for  the  prepara* 
tion  of  the  armament,  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness  at  the  time 
when  his  death  frustrated  all  the  dispositions  he  had  made  in  favour  of 
the  expected  rising  in  the  north  of  England.'  '^  He  gave,"  says  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  ^^all  the  orders  that  were  necessary,  and  then  calmly 
awaited  his  last  hour.  He  had  told  the  queen  of  England  several  times 
that  he  was  not  ignorant,  that  at  his  advanced  age  he  must  soon  expect 
to  die,  and  thus  he  prepared  himself  for  it,  day  by  day,  that  he  might  not 
be  taken  by  surprise.  They  had  a  very  different  opinion  of  him  in  the 
world,  for  there  they  imagined  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  speak 
to  him  of  death.  I  know  to  a  certainty,  that  what  f  have  stated  is  true, 
having  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  queen  herself,  a  princess  of  strict 

veracity."  * 

Louis  XIV.  breathed  his  last,  September  Ist,  1715. 

Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  greatly  afflicted,  not  only  for  the  loss  of  her 
old  friend,  hut  on  account  of  the  damp  that  event  was  sure  to  c^st  on 
the  hopes  of  the  Jacobite  cause  at  that  painfully  exciting  crisis  of  the 
fortunes  of  her  son,  withdrew  to  Chaillot  to  indulge  her  grief  hi  the 
dispute  which  took  place,  touching  the  guardianship  of  the  infant  king, 
his  successor,  the  exiled  queen  was  appealed  lo  by  the  duke  of  Maine 
and  his  parly,  as  a  person  more  in  the  confidence  of  the  deceased 
monarch  than  any  one.  Her  majesty  deposed  in  the  presence  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  de  Lauzun,  what  had  been  said  to  her  by  Louis  XfV 
on  the  subject  of  his  testamentary  dispositions.  On  which,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  power,  observed  with  some 
point,  "  that  a  testament  could  be  of  little  value  when  the  testator  doubted 
whether  it  would  ever  be  carried  into  effect.'" 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Mary  Beatrice,  that  by  a  sort  of  negative  impli- 
cation with  the  rival  faction  patronised  by  madame  de  Maintenon,  she 
inciirred  the  ill-will  of  the  regent  Orleans,  and  furnished  him  with  an 
excuse  for  repudiating  the  cause  of  her  son.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  pro(hiced  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect  and  interests  of  the  French 
court.  Madame  de  Maintenon  found  herself,  in  her  present  adversity, 
as  carefully  shunned  by  the  minions  of  fortune,  as  she  had  recently  been 
courted  and  caressed.  The  fallen  queen  of  England  was  of  a  different 
spirit  from  the  time-serving  flatterers  who  feared  to  offend  the  prince, 
into  whose  hands  the  power  of  the  French  crown  had  fallen,  by  appear- 
ing to  show  the  slightest  marks  of  respect  to  his  adversary. 

Not  so  wise  in  her  generation  as  the  children  of  this  world,  and  act« 
ing  in  the  kind  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart,  Mary  Beatrice  treated  her 
afflicted  friend  with  the  tender  sympathy  and  attention  that  were  due  to 
the  relict  of  the  deceased  sovereijfn.  Their  first  nieetiiijr  was  by  mutual 
appointment,  at  Ciiaillot.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  dressed  in  *h« 
deepest  mourning,  and  looked  ill  and  dejected.  As  soon  as  the  qr  ecc 
law  her,  she  extended  her  arms  towards  her,  and  when  they  drew  i<ea- 

*Lemontey"s  Histoire  dii  Reppncy.     Memoires  dii  Berwick.  'IhV 
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each  other,  tenderly  embraced  her;  both  burst  into  tears.  Their  com 
oiunications  were  long  and  afiectionate.  Mary  Beatrice  recurred  frOi 
quently  to  the  memory  of  her  departed  lord,  king  James,  but  with  that 
holy  sorrow  which  time  and  religion  had  softened  and  subdued.  With 
her,  there  was  a  joy  in  her  grief;  and,  whenever  madame  de  Maintenon 
related  any  instance  of  piety  shown  by  Louis  on  his  dealh-bed,  her  ma« 
jesty  was  sure  to  rejoin, "  that  was  like  my  sainted  king — even  he  could 
not  have  done  better.''  Madame  de  Main  tenon  repeated  this  observntion 
^lerwards  to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  and  said  it  had  given  her  much 
comfort  Mary  Beatrice  returned  the  same  evening  to  St.  Germains. 
When  she  was  ready  to  leave  her  chamber,  after  she  had  taken  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  she  asked  for  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  who,  with  a  train  of  the  oldest  sisters,  attended  her  majesty  to 
the  gate.  She  spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
the  admirable  frame  of  mind  in  which  she  appeared.  The  abbess  replied, 
"  that  her  majesty's  example  had  been  very  proper  to  animate  that  lady.'* 
The  queen  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  with  a  look  that  sufficiently  indi* 
cated  the  humility  of  her  heart,  and,  entering  the  chapel,  she  knelt  down 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  act  of  silent  adoration,  with  an  air  of  sucb 
perfect  self-abasement,  that  all  present  were  deeply  touched.  She  took 
the  arm  of  the  abbess  as  they  left  the  chapel,  and  talked  much  of 
madame  de  Maintenon,  and  what  she  had  been  saying  of  Louis  XIV.,-— 
repeating,  '•  that  it  reminded  her  of  her  own  sainted  monarch."  She 
bade  the  abbess  a  very  gracious  farewell,  and  requested  her  prayers  for 
her  son ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  nuns,  entreated  that  they  would  also 
pray  for  him.' 

Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  St.  Germains  to  hold  her  anxious  councils 
with  Berwick,  and  her  son's  new  secretary  of  stale,  lord  Bolingbroke, 
as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  Jacobite 
rising  in  Scotland.  Bolingbroke's  frequent  solicitations  for  that  purpose 
to  the  regent  Orleans,  only  served  to  expose  the  designs  of  the  friends 
of  the  cause,  and  to  put  the  British  government  on  the  alert.  The  arm^ 
and  stores  that  had  been  secretly  provided  by  the  friendship  of  the  de- 
ceased king,  Louis  XIV.,  were  on  board  twelve  ships  lying  at  Havre; 
but  just  as  they  were  ready  to  sail,  sir  George  Byng  came  into  the  roads 
with  a  squadron,  and  prevented  them  from  coming  out  of  harbour,  and 
lord  Stair,  the  British  ambassador,  demanded  of  the  regent  that  they 
should  be  given  up,  as  they  were  intended  for  the  service  of  the  pre- 
tender. The  regent,  instead  of  doing  this,  ordered  the  ships  to  b« 
onloaded,  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  carried  to  the  king  of 
France's  arsenal.'  This  was  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  enterprise,  since  the  bravest  champions  can  do  little  without  weapons. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  broke  out  prematurely,  hurried  on  by  the 
ardour  of  misj  idging  partisans;  its  details  belong  to  our  national  innals; 
all  we  have  to  do  with  it  is  to  trace  its  effects  on  the  personal  history 
of  the  royal  mother  of  the  representative  of  the  fated  line  of  Stuart. 
?^olingbroke,  in  his  letter  to  that  prince,  of  September  21st,  after  inform- 

*TneHited  MS.  Fragments  in  the  JSecret  Archives  au  Royaume  tJe  France 
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\ng  him  that  her  majesty^s  almoner,  Mr.  Tnnes,  and  captain  OTIaiiighau 
had  been  consulting  about  providing  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  the  sceua 
of  action,  says : 

"The  queen  orders  Mr.  Innes  to  furnish  money  to  O'Fianigan,  and  by  thai 
means  he  will  guess  at  the  service  intended,  as  well  as  by  wiiat  was  said  tn 
him  before  my  return ;  but  1  shall  say  nothing  to  him,  nor  any  one  else  of  the 
measure  taken,  because  I  know  no  better  maxim,  in  all  business,  than  that  c£ 
trusting  no  creature  with  the  least  circumstance  beyond  wlidt  is  absolutely  neces- 
•ary  he  should  know  in  order  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  part  of  the  service/" 

An  excellent  maxim,  doubtless ;  but  the  object  of  the  new  minister 
was  evidently  to  alienate  the  confidence  of  his  master  from  the  queen 
and  her  counsellors*,  and  more  than  that,  to  estrange  him  from  the  only 
person  capable  of  giving  good  advice,  the  duke  of  Berwick;  anil  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  creating  a  coolness,  may  be  perceived  even  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  duke : 

**The  duke  of  Berwick  is  gone  to  St.  Germains,  so  that  I  shall  have  no  oppoi- 
tunily  cf  making  either  a  secret  or  a  confidence  of  this  to  him.  I  add  no  more 
as  to  his  grace,  though  I  should  have  something  to  say,  because  the  queen  tells 
me  she  has  writ  to  yuur  majesty  her  opinion,  in  which  I  most  humbly  concur.*' 

The  self-importance  of  the  new  secretary  of  state  was  piqued  at  find- 
ing Mary  Beatrice  confided  implicitly  in  Berwick,  and  only  partially  in 
himself,  and  that,  insiead  of  having  to  communicate  intelligence  to  her^ 
she  communicated  it  to  him.  He  intended  to  be  the  head  of  the  Stuart 
cause,  and  he  found  himself  only  employed  as  the  hand.  The  queen 
and  Berwick  transacted  all  the  secret  important  correspondence  and 
negotiations  together,  and  then  employed  him,  not  as  a  minister  of  states 
but  as  an  official  secretary.  Berwick  had  been  empowered  by  her  ma 
jesty  to  press  the  king  of  Sweden  for  performance  of  his  promise  of 
landing  8000  troops  in  Scotland,  to  assist  her  son ;  but  Charles  was 
himself  in  great  difficulties,  being  closely  besieged  at  Stralsund  at  the 
very  time  his  aid  was  solicited,  and  could  only  express  his  regret  at 
feeing  unable  to  accord  the  needful  succours.  The  king  of  Spain  revoked 
his  promise  of  a  pecuniary  loan  at  the  same  time ;  and  both  these 
inauspicious  circumsianccs  being  communicated  by  Mary  Beatrice  to 
Bolingbroke,  he  thus  briefly  announces  the  twofold  disappointment  to 
the  luckless  chevalier  de  St.  George  : 

"  I  enclose  to  your  majesty,"  continues  Bolingbroke.  "  two  letters  from  Stralsund 
with  great  reluctance,  since  you  will  find  by  them  that  all  our  hopes  of  troops 
are  vanished.  I  received  thcrn  from  the  queen,  whose  packet  accompanies  tliis, 
and  who  intends  to  send  your  majesty's  servants  down  to  you."  • 

The  chevalier  replied,  "  that  his  affairs  had  a  melancholy  aspect,  but 
that  so  far  from  discouraging  him,  it  confirmed  him  in  his  determination  to 
pet  out  at  once,  since  matters  only  became  worse  by  delay,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  spot  six  months  before."'  Ii  was  necessary 
for  him  to  come  to  Paris  or  its  environs,  in  order  to  hold  a  private  coun- 
cil with  his  mother  and  friends  previous  to  his  embarkation  from  one  of 

the  p)rts  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne. 
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Some  pol  tical  overtures  were  made,  at  this  time,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
propitiating  llie  recent,  for  a  marriage  between  his  unmarried  daughter 
mademoiselle  de  Valois,  and  the  chevalier  de  St.  George.'  How  far  the 
queen  was  concerned  in  promoting  this  project,  does  not  appear ;  if 
certainly  was  not  pushed,  with  any  degree  of  earnestness,  on  the  part 
of  the  prince,  who  apprehended  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  his  popu 
larity  with  his  party  in  England.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  young  lady 
herself,  being  greatly  in  love  with  the  royal  knight-errant,  who,  at  iha 
period,  excited  a  very  romantic  interest  in  France,  besought  her  father 
to  make  her  his  wife,  to  which  the  cautious  regent  replied,  "  JVotw  ver- 
rons^  ma  file — nous  verrons  /" 

Meantime,  the  standard  of  the  chevalier  had  been  raised  in  Scotland^ 
and  a  formidable  insurrection,  headed  by  lord  Derwentwater  and  Mr. 
Forster,  took  place  in  Northumberland.  On  the  second  Sunday  in 
October,  the  protestant  clergymen,  who  acted  as  chaplains  to  the  re>el 
muster,  prayed  for  the  son  of  James  II.,  by  the  style  and  title  of  k:ng 
James,  and  for  Mary  Beatrice,  by  the  designation  of  "Mary,  queen- 
mother."*  The  same  was  done  at  Kelso,  where  a  mixed  congregation 
of  protestants  and  Roman  catholics  met  in  the  great  kirk,  to  listen  to  a 
political  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fatten,  on  the  text,  "  The 
blessing  of  the  first-born  is  his."  The  gentlemen  of  the  latter  persuasion 
told  the  preacher,  "  that  they  approved  very  well  of  our  liturgy,  which 
they  had  never  heard  before."® 

On  the  28lli  of  October,  the  chevalier  left  Bar.  Information  was  im- 
mediately given  to  the  British  ambassador,  lord  Stair,  who  went  to  the 
regent  Orleans,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  George  I., 
that  orders  should  be  issued  to  prevent  his  passage  through  France. 
The  regent,  according  to  the  duke  of  Berwick's  statement,  replied,  "  If 
you  can  point  out,  to  a  certainty,  the  precise  place  where  he  may  be 
fotmd,  I  will  have  him  re-conducted  to  Lorraine;  but  I  am  not  obliged 
to  be  either  spy  or  gaoler  for  king  George."  *Some  days  afterwards, 
lord  Stair  assured  the  regent,  "  that  tlie  pretender  would  arrive  on  such 
a  day,  which  he  named,  at  Chalons,  in  Cliampagne."  '*  Prudence,"  says 
Lemontey, "  prescribed  to  the  regent  a  conduct,  oblique  enough  to  satisfy 
George  1.,  without  discouraging  the  Jacobites;  but  the  events  precipitated 
themselves,  as  it  were,  with  a  rapidity,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  pre* 
serve  a  course  sufficiently  gliding^  He  sunmioned  Contades,  the  niajoi 
of  the  guards,  into  his  presence,  and  there,  before  lord  Siair,  gave  posi- 
tive orders  to  him  to  intercept  the  prince  on  the  road,  and  conduct  him 
back  to  Lorraine;  but  aware  of  the  unpopularity  in  which  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  involve  him,  he  secretly  instructed  Contades  not  to  find 
the  person  of  whom  he  went  in  quest."*  Berwick  adds,  "that  the 
chevalier,  being  warned  of  the  intended  arrest,  kept  out  of  the  danger, 
by  taking  a  circuitous  route.  Contades,  on  his  return,  gave  a  flourish- 
ing account  to  Stair  of  all  he  had  done  during  an  absence  of  sevem 
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days;  and  his  excellency  affecled  to  be  satisfied;  yet  he  shrewdly  sus- 
pected, that  the  regent  had  no  particular  desire  to  hinder  .he  passage  of 
the  chevalier,  and  Contades  no  great  relish  for  the  commission  that  had 
been  imposed  on  him.  Stair  had  also  sent  his  myrmidons  out  in  all 
directions  to  try  to  discover  the  road  the  prince  was  taking ;  but  he  wa* 
so  well  disguised,  and  travelled  with  so  few  companions,  that  he  never 
heard  of  him  till  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.'" 

No  one  was  more  uncertain  of  the  movements  of  her  son  than  the 
queen ;  for  he  dared  not  write  to  her,  lest  his  letters  should  be  inter* 
cepted.  He  had,  withal,  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  siie  could  not 
keep  a  secret,  and  that  there  were  traitors  at  St.  Germains,  and  spie* 
within  the  hallowed  pale  of  her  favourite  retreat  at  Cliaillot. 

The  feelings  of  the  anxious  mother,  though  they  have  never  been 
unveiled  to  public  view,  may  be  imagined,  after  her  only  son,  her  last 
surviving  child,  had  left  a  place  of  security,  and  set  forth  to  join  a  des- 
perate enterprise,  with  a  bill  of  attainder  hanging  over  him,  and  the 
price  of  blood  on  his  head,  when  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
heard  tidings  of  him.  Twelve  precious  inedited  letters  from  the  queen^s 
faithful  lady-in-waiting,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  who  generally  performed 
the  office  of  private  secretary  to  her  royal  mistress,  when  unable  lo 
write  herself,  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  afford  much  interesting  infortna- 
tion,  poiniecie<I  with  the  personal  history  of  Mary  Beatrice,  at  this 
period.  They  are  addressed  to  the  abbess  and  ex-abbess,  la  mere  de- 
posee^  of  Chaillot,  written  in  very  bad,  but  perfectly  intelligible  French, 
though  illiterately  spelled.  Lady  Sophia,  though  a  Scotchwoman,  and 
a  Smart  of  Blantyre  by  birth,  had,  during  her  seven  and  twenty  yearV 
exile  with  her  royal  mistress,  nearly  forgotten  her  mother  tongue,  aiid 
writes  Perth,  Prt/r/c,  and  Stirling,  Sirle.  There,  is,  however,  a  warmth 
of  feeling,  an  affectionate  simplicity  in  her  style,  that  are  worth  all  the 
meretricious  graces  and  elegantly- turned  periods  of  the  classic  Boling- 
broke.  The  first  letter,  of  this  valuable  series  of  doiAestic  documents, 
IS  dated  merely  'Mhis  13th  of  November,"  the  dale  preceded,  by  Sl 
Andrew's  cross,  the  distinctive  mark  of  this  lady's  correspondence,  fiom 
which  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  select  such  extracts  as  relate  lo 
the  queen.  Lady  Sophia  commences  her  first  letter  to  the  ex-abbesH, 
written,  she  says,  by  desire  of  the  queen,  with  inquiries  after  the  health 
of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  and  then  proceeds : 

•*<jo<1  1x5  thankod,  iliat  of  tlie  queen  is  pood,  thcugfh  she  looks  ill  enou^i, 
which  i.H  not  woiidfrful,  considering  the  painful  inquietude  she  sulFers,  and  must 
OOiitini.3  to  iU\  till  the  king,  her  son.  be  established.  H»r  inHJesty  commaada 
mc  to  inform  you,  of  what  you  have  pTobably  lieurtl  «oine  time  ago,  which  la, 
that  the  kin^.  my  master,  lias  left  Lorraine;  bui  this  is  all  aUe  can  tell  y«*u  a? 
prebont,  exci'pt  that  his  atfairs  go  on  prosperously  in  Scotland,  a.i<l  that  wo 
reckon  thai  the  earl  of  Mar  has  at  Perth  twenty  thou»nnd  men,  well  disciplined, 
and  firmly  united  for  the  good  cause,  and  tiuii  the  duke  of  Argyle  has  not  more 
than  thice  thourand  mt^n  in  his  camp.  Moreover,  in  the  norlh  of  England,  foai 
provinces  [nmnlies]  have  declaroil  for  the  good  cause,  and  the  Scotch — »hat  it  U 
■ay,  a  co'iiidorable  pori'on  of  tlie  army  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  are  going,  ii*|K>8sibttf 
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to  joir  our  friends  in  the  north;  but  as  Ar^le  i»  encamped  at  Stirling,  ano 
guards  the  pa.«>ngo  of  the  river  and  the  bridges,  w.iiere  he  is  strongly  entrenched, 
It  is  diiiieult  tu  1   re  •  it;  nevertheless,  they  hope  soon  to  pass  into  England.''  * 

Such  was  the  exaggerated  account  of  the  state  of  her  son^s  b&ats  in 
ScoilanJ,  which  flattered  the  maternal  hopes  of  the  widowed  consort 
of  James  11.,  while  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  tortured  with  suspense 
and  uncertainty  on  his  account,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  him, 
whether  he  was  in  France,  Scotland,  or  England^,  living  or  dead,  at  thii 
momentous  crisis  of  his  fortunes.  The  earl  of  Mar  had  written  to  her 
on  the  12th  of  October,  giving  her  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  insurgents,  and  earnestly  demanding  the  presence  of  him  they  styled 
llieir  king.*  ^ 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  concludes  her  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot 
in  these  words : 

•*  The  queen  begs  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  all  the  community,  to  redouble, 
if  it  be  po:<sil)le,  your  holy  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  fur  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise,  and  for  the  preservation  of  his 
laithful  subjects.  Her  majesty  ordered  me  to  write  yesterday,  but  we  waited 
till  this  evening,  having  a  hope  tliat  the  letters  from  England,  which  ought  to 
come  to-<iay,  might  furnisli  some  fre&h  news;  but  as  tlie  poat  is  delayed, her  mar- 
jesty  would  not  longer  defer  inquiring  what  tidings  you  have,  and  communica* 
ting  hers  to  you.  Fur  myself,  permit  me,  my  dearest  mother,  to  assure  you,  that 
no  one  can  esteem  atid  honour  you  more  entirely  than  your  very  obedient  ser- 
vant, "iS.  BULKELBT. 

**  1  hope  that  Miss  Plowden  and  her  lady  mother  are  both  well.  Have  thf 
goodne^s,  my  Ijeloved  mother,  to  tell  my  dear  Catharine  Angelique,  that  tbe 
queen  is  very  s^orry  she  has  not  time  to  answer  her  letter;  but  sh*^  must  not 
allow  duit  to  didcourage  her  from  writing,  as  her  majesty  is  very  glad  to  receive 
letters  from  her.'' 

Endorsed,  •*  To  the  very  reverend  mere  depos^e  de  Mouffle  of  the  ladies  of 
St  Marie  de  Chaillot,  at  Chaillot.'  * 

Almost  immediately  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  queen  received 
an  intinmtioii  of  the  movements  of  her  son,  who,  dodged  by  the  spies 
of  the  British  embassy,  had  been  playing  at  hide  and  seek  for  many 
days,  without  venturing  to  approach  the  coast,  tiiough  his  friend,  lord 
Walsh,  lay  at  Nantes,  with  a  light-armed,  swifi-sailing  ve.ssel,  ready  to 
convey  him  down  the  Loire.  The  chevalier  de  Si.  George  and  hit 
friend,  William  Erskine,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Buchan,  who  were  wan- 
dering about  in  disguise,  observed  that  portraits  and  descriptions  of  hii 
person  were  set  up  in  some  of  the  post-honses  to  facilitate  his  appre- 
hension. Another  of  his  attendants,  C(donel  Hay,  falling  in  with  a  party 
•hat  were  lying  in  wait  to  j^eize  the  royal  adventurer,  very  narrowly  en- 
?aped  being  assassinated,  in  mistake  for  him,  as  he  was  travelling  in  one 
of  his  posi-carriajes.^  All  of  a  sudden,  the  chevalier  determined  to 
(ome  to  Paris,  to  attend  a  general  council  of  his  friends,  both  French 
ind  English,  that  was  to  be  held  at  the  hotel  de  Breteul,  the  house  ot 

'Inetlitetl  Stuart  Papers  in  the  Secret  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
■Jitter  of  the  Karl  of  Mar  in  Mrs.  Thomson's  Lives  of  the  Jacobites,  voL  L 
^Ineditod  ^t(lurl  Papers  in  the  Hotel  Soubise,  by  favour  of  M.  Guizou 
'  Stuart  Tapers. 
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llie  haron  (1e  BretRiil  et  de  Preully,  a  nobleman  of  great  weahh,  and  oi 
distinguished  family,  who  had  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  lord 
and  lady  O'Brien  Clare,  who  had  accompanied  queen  Mary  Beatrice  on 
her  voyage  to  Fiance,  when  she  fled  with  her  infant  son  in  1688.  Lady 
Clare  was  the  i^tate  housekeeper  at  St.  Gerniains,  and  one  of  the  ladies 
of  ihe  bedchamber  to  the  queen.  The  hotel  de  Breteul  was  the  resort 
of  all  that  was  gay,  gallant,  and  spirifuel  in  Paris ;  it  was  also,  of 
course,  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  friends  of  the. house  of  Stuart  It 
was  in  the  balons  of  the  marquise  de  Chateiet,  the  sister  of  the  baroo 
de  Breienl,  tiiey  held  their  conferences.' 

Whon  the  queen  was  informed  that  her  son  meant  to  take  Paris  in  hif 
route,  she  came  to  Chaillot  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
all  necessary  arrangements  with  him,  and  bidding  him  a  personal  fare- 
well.' The  following  interesting  particulars  are  recorded  in  the  auto« 
biogiaphy  of  one  of  the  nieces  of  the  baron  de  Breteul.  '*  The  cheva- 
lier de  St.  George  rame  very  privately  to  Paris  in  the  dress  of  an  abbe, 
with  only  one  or  two  companions.  He  went  directly  to  the  hotel  de 
Breteul,  where  he  met  all  his  friends  and  confederates.''  it  should 
seem,  the  young  la<iies  of  the  family  had  the  honour  of  being  presented 
to  him,  which  made  a  great  impression  on  madame  de  Crequi,  then  ma- 
demoiselle de  Froulay,  a  girl  in  her  teens,  who  continues,  '*  He  was  at 
that  time  a  very  handsome  and  accomplished  prince,  and  did  not  appear 
more  than  live  or  six  and  twenty  years  of  age.  We  had  the  hon«>ur  of 
making  our  courtesies  to  him,  and  he  addressed  some  complimentary 
words  to  us,  after  which,  he  withdrew  with  riis  followers  into  iny 
uncle's  cabinet,  where  they  remained  in  conference  great  part  of  the 
night.  At  ihe  dawn  of  day  he  departed  for  Chaillot,  where  the  queen, 
his  mother,  who  had  come  to  meet  him,  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  Visitation.  He  slept  in  a  little  house  u  hich  the  due  de  Lauzuo 
had,  no  one  knew  why,  retained  for  his  own  use  in  that  village.  He 
remained  there  four  and  twenty  hours."*  Mary  Beatrice  felt  this  part- 
ing with  her  son  on  ari  expedition  so  full  of  peril,  a  severe  trial ;  he  was 
dearer  to  her  than  ever — the  last  tie  that  bound  her  to  a  world  of  care 
and  sorrow  ;  but  she  suspected  not,  that  the  only  serious  danger  he  was 
to  encounter  would  be  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had  bidden  her 
adieu.** 

The  hotel  de  Breteul  was  a  marked  place,  and  everything  thn*  passed 
ih'jre  was  uaiched  with  jealous  attention  by  the  spies  of  lord  Stair i 
there  was,  besides,  an  unsuspected  traitress  within  the  domestic  circle. 
Mademoiselle  Eniilie  de  Chateiet  was  so  greatly  piqued  at  the  preference 
evincf  d  hy  one  of  the  prince's  gentlemen  in  waiting,  lord  Keith,  for  her 
cousin  niadenioiselle  de  Frouluy,  that  she  did  all  she  could  to  injure  ih 
Jacobite  cause  out  of  revenge.  Secret  information  of  whatever  designs 
came  to  her  knowledge  was  communicated  by  her  immediately  to  th« 
earl  of  Stair.^     It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability  through  the  ill  ofiicei 

*  Soiiveimnrp?  de  la  Man^uise  de  Crequi.  *Ibid.  *Ibid 

*  CImilloi  Uecurd^i. 

*  Souvenaiices  de  la  Marquise  de  Crequi. 
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of  this  inimical  member  of  the  family  circle  at  the  hotel  de  Brcteul 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George^s  visit  was  conveyed 
to  tlie  Britisli  embassy,  together  wiih  the  information  that  he  was  to  sel 
out  the  following  day  for  Chateau  Thierry,  on  his  way  to  the  coast  of 
Brntagne,  and  that  he  would  change  horses  at  Nonancourt.  If  we  may 
believe  the  following  statement  of  madame  de  Crequi,  which  is  corrobo- 
rated by  Lemontey,  Duclos,  St.  Simon,  and  several  other  contemporary 
French  writers,  lord  Stair,  misdoubting  the  regent  Orleans,  instead  of 
claiming  his  promise  of- arresting  the  unfortunate  prince,  determined  to 
take  surer  measures  on  his  own  account,  by  sending  people  in  his  own 
employ  to  waylay  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  prince, 
after  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  started  from  Chaillot 
in  one  of  the  post-carriages  of  the  baron  de  Breteul,  attended  by  some 
horsemen  who  had  put  on  the  livery  of  that  noble  French  family.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Nonancourt,  which  is  not  more  thai: 
twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  a  woman  begged  the  postilions  to  stop,  and, 
stepping  quickly  on  the  boot  of  the  carriage,  she  addressed  the  feigned 
abbe  in  these  words  :  "  If  you  are  the  king  of  England,  go  not  to  the 
post-house,  or  you  are  lost,  for  several  villains  are  waiting  there  to  mur- 
der you." 

Rather  a  startling  announcement,  for  a  man  on  whose  head  the  tre- 
mendous bribe  df  100,000/.  had  been  set  by  the  British  government. 
Without  betraying  any  discomposure,  he  asked  the  woman  who  she 
was,  and  how  she  came  by  her  information.  She  replied, ''  My  name  is 
L'Hopital.  I  am  a  lone  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  post-house  of  Non- 
ancourt, which  I  warn  you  not  to  approach,  for  I  have  overheard  three 
Englishmen,  who  are  still  drinking  there,  discussing  with  some  desperate 
characters  in  tins  neighbourhood  a  design  of  setting  upon  a  traveller,  who 
was  to  change  horses  with  me  to-night,  on  his  way  to  Chateau  Thierry, 
where  you  are  expected,  on  your  road  to  England."  She  added,  that 
she  had  taken  care  to  intoxicate  the  ruffians,  and  having  locked  the  door 
upon  ihcm,  had  stolen  out  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  beseeching  him 
at  the  same  time  to  confide  implicitly  in  her  good  intentions,  and  allow 
her  to  conduct  him  to  the  house  of  the  cure,  where  he  would  bt  safe.' 

There  was  something  so  simple  and  earnest  in  the  woman's  manner, 
that,  stranirer  as  she  was  to  him,  the  royal  adventurer  resigned  himself 
to  her  guidance,  with  that  frank  reliance  on  the  generous  impulses  of 
the  female  character,  which  no  one  of  his  race  had  ever  cause  to  rue. 
She  led  him  and  his  attendants  safely  to  the  house  of  the  village  pastor, 
and  then  ran  to  snmmon  M.  D'Argenson,  the  nearest  magisirate,  who 
i5ame  properly.supported,  and  took  three  persons  into  custody  at  the 
post-house:  two  of  them  were  Englishmen,  and  produced  lord  Stair's 
passports ;  the  other  was  a  French  baron,  well  known  as  a  spy  in  the 
mnploy  of  thai  minister.'*  The  leader  of  the  party  was  colonel  Douglas, 
son  of  sir  William  Douglas,  an  attache  to  the  embassy,  who  assumed  .a 


*  Sonvenances  <!e  la  Marquise  de  Crequi. 

•Leinontey.     Diiclos.     St.  Simon.     Madame  de  Crequi.     See  the  deposit! ou 
Qgned  by  the  magistrates  in  Lemontey's  Appendix. 
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high  tone,  and  said  "that  he  and  his  companions  were  in  the  set  vice  of 
the  British  ambassador."  The  magistrate  coolly  observed  that  "  nc 
ambassador  wouUI  avow  such  actions  as  that  in  which  he  was  engaged,'^ 
and  committed  them  all  to  prison.' 

Meantime,  the  worthy  L'Hopitai  despatched  one  of  her  couriers  to 
the  marquis  do  Torcy,  with  a  statement  of  \Nhat  had  occurred,  and  took 
care  to  send  the  chevalier  forward  on  his  jr.u-ney  in  another  dress,  and 
in  one  of  her  own  voitures,  wiih  a  fresh  relay  of  horses,  with  which  he 
reached  Nantes,  and  finding  the  vessel  in  waiting  for  him,  descended  the 
Loire,  and  safelv  arrived  at  St.  Maloes. 

Mary  Beatrice  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  mademoiselle  LMIopital,a 
letter  full  of  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  her  son;  but  that  which 
charmed  the  good  woman  most,  was  the  acknowledgments  she  received 
from  the  regent,  wlio  sent  her  his  portrait  as  a  testimonial  of  his  appro- 
bation of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Reasons  of  state  compelled  the 
regent  to  stifle  the  noise  made  by  this  adventure,  and  he  prevented  the 
depositions  of  the  post-mistress  of  Nonancourt  and  her  servants  fr^'in 
being  published.* 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  gives  the  superior  of  Chaillot  the  following 
confidential  account  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  her  royal  mistress 
and  herself  remained,  during  a  second  interval  of  suspense  that  inter- 
vener! before  tidings  of  the  chevalier's  proceedings  reached  the  anxious 
little  court  at  St.  Germains : 

"This  28  of  Novembff. 

"As  the  queen  intends  to  write  to  yon,  my  clear  moi!ier,  I  shall  not  say  much, 
except  to  lei  you  know  that,  through  the  mercy  of  Goil,  tlie  r|ueen  is  well,  and 
received  yesierday  news  from  5;fcoiland  and  the  north  of  England ;  but  still  her 
majebty  can  hear  no  tijiings  of  tiie  king,  her  mm.  Her  majesty  t'oubis  not  of  tlie 
fervour  an<l  zeal  of  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  his  preservation.  The  lively 
and  firm  faith  of  the  queen  supports  her,  which  makes  me  every  moment  re- 
proach myself  for  bei-ng  so  frequently  transported  with  fears  for  the  safety  of  lh« 
king.  1  take  simme  to  my!?clf  when  I  see  how  tranquil  the  hope  she  has  in 
Divine  Proviilence  renders  the  queen;  but  I  pray  you  not  to  notice  this  in  your 
reply,  for  1  put  on  the  courageous  before  her  majesty." ' 

Under  the  impression  that  her  son  had  embarked  at  St.  Malo,  Mary 
Beatrice  enclosed  a  packet  of  letters  for  him  to  the  eail  of  Mar  in  Scot- 
land, lo  whom  she  also  wrote.*     But  the  chevalier,  though  he  went  oo 

'  Lemontey.  Duclos.  St.  Simon.  Madame  de  Crequi.  See  the  dcpositiork 
B{gne<l  by  the  magistrates  in  Lemontey  s  Appendix. 

•But  those  iloeumcnts  are  still  in  existence,  and  have  been  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  Lemonteys  Hi-'ioire  de  la  Regence.  See  also  Letter  <»f  Nfnreclial 
D'Uxelles  to  M.  Iberville,  iVlinister  from  France  to  the  Court  of  Sweden,  dated 
9tli  December,  17 IT). 

The  duke  of  Berwick,  a  great  authority,  affirms,  "that  there  were  no  ju«t 
grounds  for  imputing  to  tlie  earl  of  Stair,  the  foul  charge  of  suborning  tliese  men 
Id  assassinate  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  that  lie  considered  his  lordship 
too  honourable  a  man  to  be  capable  of  such  a  deeign."  In  Paris,  it  was  thouifh* 
Jtherwise;  rnd  after  he  claimed  the  men  and.t(K>k  them  into  his  family  again 
the  French  nobility  universally  shunned  him,  and  very  few  ladies  would  receive 
bia  visits,  or  admit  him  into  their  circles. 

'  Ined't.ed  Autograph  Letter  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 

*Mar  Correspondence  in  Mrs.  Thomson's  Lives  of  the  Jacobites 
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brianl  ship,  wailed  several  flays  for  a  favourable  wind,  and  finally  learn 
ing  ihat  the  forces  of  George  I.  occupied  Dunsiafnajje,*  where  he  tn 
tended  to  land,  and  that  there  was  a  squadron  on  the  look-out  for  him 
came  on  shore  again,  and  travelled  privately  on  horseback  to  Dunkirk, 
where  he  embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel  of  eijjhl  guns,  attended  by 
six  gentlemen  only,  who  were  disguised  like  himself  in  the  dress  of 
French  naval  officers.'     He  was  seven  days  in  performing*  the  voyage, 
and  it  was  long  ere  the  news  of  his  safe  landing  reached  the  court  of 
St.Germains. 

On  the  5ih  of  December,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  writes  by  the  desire 
of  her  royal  mistress,  to  the  superior  of  Chaillot,  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  to  tell  them  the  floating  rumours  that  had 
reached  her  from  the  scene  of  action.  "  Her  majesty,"  she  says,  "  con- 
tinues well,  but,  as  you  may  truly  suppose,  very  restless  till  she  can 
receive  sure  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  king,  her  son,  in  Scotland. 
Ttiere  are  reports,  but  we  imagine  without  foundation,  ^lat  the  faithful 
friends  of  the  king  have  been  defeated  in  England,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  say  that  the  earl  of  Mar  has  beaten  our  enemies  in  Scotland, 
but  that  wants  confirming.  However,  tliere  are  many  letters  which  cor- 
roborate the  latter  rumour,  yet  we  dare  not  fiatler  ours^elves  at  present, 
for  if  it  be  really  so,  there  will  surely  arrive  between  this  and  to-mor- 
row morning,  the  verification,  which  the  queen  will  not  fail  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  dear  t>\sier  Catharine  Angelique,  as  she  intends  to  write  to 
her;  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  inflict  on  you  the 
trouble  of  reading  a  longer  lelter  of  my  scrawling."'  ''' Griflonage'*^  is 
the  word  ;  it  is  certainly  graphically  descriptive  of  the  queer  calligraphy 
of  the  noble  amanuensis,  to  say  nothing  of  her  misapplication  of  capi- 
tals to  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  small  letters  for  names  of  j »laces ;  but 
her  unaffected  sympathy  for  the  royal  mistress,  whose  exile  and  adversity 
she  had  shared  for  seven-and-twenty-years,  makes  every  word  from  her 
pen  precious.  She  adds  two  postscripts  to  this  leiter  —  the  first,  to  tell 
the  abbess  that  the  duke  de  Lauzun  had  just  arrived  at  St.  Germains,  but 
was  not  likely  to  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours;  the  second, 
which  is  dated  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  shows  that  he  was  the  beaier 
of  heavy  tidings,  which  lady  Sophia  thus  briefly  intimates : 

» 

"The  bad  news  from  the  north  of  England  having  been  confirmed,  and  that 
From  Scollanil  none  loo  good,  the  queen  orders  me  to  tell  yon,  my  dearest  mother, 
that  she  cannot  write;  and  I  am  to  tell  you  thai  she  (hinbts  not  that  you  will 
redouble  your  prayers  for  the  ])reservation  of  the  person  of  the  kinj;,  her  son,  for 
the  prosperity  anii  consolation  of  his  faithful  subjects.''  * 

The  disastrous  intelligence  which  Lauzun  had  come  to  St.  Germains 
to  break  to  Marv  Beatrice,  was  no  less  than  the  deatli-blow  of  iier  son's 
eause  in  Englayd,  in  consequence  of  the  cowardly  or  treacherous  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Fo.sler  at  Preston,  and  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  rebeJ 

*j\Iemoirs  oi  the  Duke  of  Berwick 

■Lf»r(«  Mahon's  History  of  England  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

■Stuart  Papers  in  the  Hotel  de  ^oubise. 

*  luedited  Stuart  Papers  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
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snnT  there  on   the   13th  of  November,  together  with  the  loss  of  thf 
battle  of  Slierifl^inuir  in  Scotland  on  the  same  day. 

The  queen  and  her  faithful  ladies  spent  iheir  melancholy  Chiistmas 
at  Sl.Germain.s,  in  painful  uncertainty  of  what  had  become  of  the  che- 
%alier  de  Sl  George.  Lady  Sophia  Buikeley  writes  again  to  the  superior 
of  Chailloi  on  the  29th  of  December,  telling  her  ^  that  the  queen  con- 
linued  well,  and  had  been  able  to  attend  for  nine  successive  days,  the 
■crvices  of  the  church  for  that  holy  season,  which,"  continues  lady  So- 
phia, ^  have  been  very  consolatory  to  her  majesty,  who  only  breathes 
for  devotion.'^  Her  ladyship  goes  on  to  communicate  the  messages  of 
lier  royal  mistress  to  her  cloistered  friend  in  these  words : — 

"The  queen  comnmnds  me  lo  tell  you.  thai  as  soon  as  she  receives  any  good 
news,  she  will  not  fail  to  impart  it.  i>hA  says,  you  are  not  to  give  credit  to 
the  report,  which  slie  understands  you  have  heard,  that  the  Jjcotoh  wish  to  make 
peace  with  the  «hike  of  Hanover,  for  it  is  not  true,  although  their  atfairs  are  »ot 
in  so  gooil  a  condition  as  they  were.  The  season  is  so  inclement  there,  that  i::ey 
rannot  do  anylhAg  on  eitiier  side.  God  has  his  seasons  for  all  things,  and  wr 
must  submit  to  his  holy  will,  and  not  cease  to  hope  iu  his  mercy,  since  our  caujn 

18  just.      * 

The  manner  in  which  lady  Sophia  speaks  of  her  royal  mistress  is 
rery  interesting : 

**AMioiigh  you  know  the  preat  virtue  of  the  queen,  my  dear  mother,  yon 
would  be  surprised  to  see  with  what  firmness  lier  majesty  sup|>orts  all  the  try- 
irg  events  tliat  have  come  upon  her  since  she  has  been  at  rSt.  Germains.  Return 
thanks  to  God,  my  dear  mother,  for  all  the  grnce  He  has  given  the  queen,  and 
request  of  Him  a  continuation  of  it  for  her  and  her  preservation,  who  is  so  deai 
to  us." 

This  unaffected  tribute  of  affection  and  esteem  from  one  of  the  noble 
British  matrons  of  her  bedchamber,  who  had  lost  evervlhing  foi  her 
sake,  surely  affords  a  presumptive  evidence  of  the  moral  worth  of  the 
consort  of  James  II.  It  is  a  common  savinor  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valel-de-chambre ;  but  this  proverb  appears  reversed  with  regard  to 
our  unfortunate  queen,  for  the  more  we  search  into  the  records  that 
have  been  borne  of  her  by  her  personal  attendants,  and  all  those  who 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  observing  her  conduct  in  her  most  unre- 
served hours  of  privacy,  the  brighter  does  the  picture  grow.  Be  it  also 
noted,  that  no  one  who  knew  her  intimately  has  ever  spoken  ill  of  her, 
although  she  was  not,  of  course,  free  from  the  faidts  and  errors  of  judg- 
ment inherent  in  human  nature.  It  will  be  said,  that  those  who  have 
commended  Mary  Beatrice  were  partial  witnesses,  being  her  servar.ts 
and  personal  friends ;  nor  can  this  be  denied,  Seeing  that  they  gave 
proofs  of  attacluiient  not  often  to  be  met  with  among  courtiers.  Par- 
tial they  were,  for  they  preferred  her  in  her  poverty,  exile,  and  adver- 
sity, to  her  powerful  and  prosperous  rivals,  the  regnant  queens,  Mary  and 
Anne.  They  preferred  her  service  to  their  own  interests,  and  were  con 
tented  to  be  poor  expatriated  outlaws  for  her  sake;  and  being  thus  faith- 
ful in  deeds,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  be  unfaithful  in  their  words,  of 
less  worthy  of  credit  than  the  unscrupulous  writers  who  performed  an 
scceptable  service  to  her  powerful  enemies  by  calumniating  herT 

*  Inedited  Stuart  Papers  in  tlie  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
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The  new  year,  1710,  opened  drearily  on  Mary  Beatrice :  every  day 
agitated  her  with  conflicting  rumours  of  victories  and  defeats,  and  it  wai 
not  till  (he  lOih  of  January  that  she  received  certain  tidings  that  her 
son  had  reached  his  destination  in  safety.  The  following  animated  letter 
from  the  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  gives  a  brief  but  pleasing  account  of  the 
welcome  news  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  and  will  best  describe  the  feel- 
ings with  which  it  was  received  by  the  royal  mother: 

"This  Friday,  10th  of  Jan. 

**  By  the  order  of  the  queen,  my  dearest  motlier.  I  have  the  lionour  and  th« 
pleasure  of  informing  you,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  king,  my  master,  landed 
in  Scotland  on  Tuesday  week,  at  Peter's  Head  [Peterhead],  in  spite  of  fourteen 
or  fiAeen  English  vessels  that  were  hovering  on  the  coast  to  take  him.  After 
that,  can  we  doubt  tliat  Holy  Providence  protects  him  in  all  things,  or  of  the 
goodness  of  God  towards  our  dear  king  for  the  time  to  come?  The  queen  ii 
well,  thanks  be  to  the  Lord  !  her  majesty,  and  all  of  us  are,  as  you  may  well 
believe,  transported  with  joyi  Will  you  assist  us,  my  very  dear  mother,  in 
oflfering  up  thanksgivings  to  God  for  his  goodness,  and  asking  of  Him  a  con- 
tinuance of  them.     1  cannot  tell  you  more  at  present" 

Endorsed,  **  To  the  very  reverend  mother,  superior  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Marie 
de  Chaillot,  at  Chaillot."  * 

The  letter  of  the  chevalier  himself,  announcing  his  arrival,  was  written 
to.  his  secretary  of  state,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  is  dated  three  weeks 
earlier;  it  is  very  short,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

Jamss  St'dabt  to  Lord  Bolino broke.* 

"  Peterhead  (Scotland),  Dec.  22,  1715. 
•*  I  am  at  last,  thank  God,  in  my  own  ancient  kingdom,  as  the  bearer  will  Ufi\ 
you,  with  all  the  particulars  of  my  passage,  and  his  own  proposals  of  future  ser- 
vice, fcjeod  the  queen*  the  news  I  have  got,  and  give  a  line  to  the  regent  en 
attendant,  that  I  send  you  from  the  army  a  letter  from  our  friends,  to  whom  I  am 
going  to-morrow.  I  find  things  in  a  pro:?perous  way  ;  I  hope  and  will  go  on  well, 
if  friends  on  your  side  do  their  part  as  I  shall  have  done  mine.  JMy  compli- 
ments to  Magni ;  tell  him  the  good  news.  I  don't  write  to  him  j  for  I  am 
wearied,  and  wont  delay  a  moment  the  bearer.  *  J.  R." 

In  his  letter  dated  Kinnaird,  January  2,  1716,  the  chevalier  sends 
several  mes.^ages  to  the  queen,  his  mother;  he  speaks  of  his  own  situa- 
tion cheerfully,  though  he  owns  with  some  humour,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  begin  the  campaign  with,  "  but  himself. "^^ 

"  All  was  in  confusion,"  he  says,  "before  my  arrival;  terms  of  accommodation 
pr3tty  openly  talked  of;  the  Highlanders  returned  home,  and  but  4000  men  left 
at  Perth.  Had  I  retarded  some  days  longer,  I  might  have  had  a  message  not  to 
•omeat  all..    My  presence,  indeed,  has  had,  and  will  have,  [  hope,  good  effects 

The  affection  of  the  people  is  beyond  all  expression We  are  too  happy  if 

we  can  maintain  Perth  this  winter;  that  is  a  point  of  the  last  importance.      Wo 
shall  not  leave  it  without  blows. 

**  I  send  to  the  queen,  my  mother,.all  the  letters  I  mention  here,  that  she  may 
peruse  them,  and  then  agree  with  you  the  best  ways  of  forwarding  them.     You 
will  show  her  this,  for  mine  to  her  refers  to  it.     There  will  go  by  the  next  mes 
•enger  a  duplicate  of  all  ihis  packet,  except  my  letter  to  the  queen."* 

'Incdiied  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 
'Lf»rd  Mahon,  vol.  i.,  Appendix,  p.  xxxiv. 
•  His  mother,  queen  Mary  Beatrice. 

♦Lord  Mall  "MS  A  ppendix,  from  Stuart  Papers  in  her  Majesty's  Collection  « 
Wird#or 
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Mary  Beatrice  had  endured  the  conflicts  of  hope  and  fear,  tKo  pangi 
of  disappointment,  and  the  tortures  of  suspense  for  upwards  of  four 
months,  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian,  and  the  firmness  of  a  heroine; 
BO  that,  as  we  have  seen  by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley's  letters,  every  one 
was  astonished  at  her  rahnness,  when  all  around  her  were  in  a  state  of 
excitement  and  alarm;  but  directly  she  received  the  cheering  intelligence 
that  her  son  had  landed  in  Scotland,  where  his  presence  had  been  vainly 
demanded  for  the  lust  thirteen  years,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  overpower«i 
her  feeble  frame,  and  she  was  attacked  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  further  exertion. 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  to  whose  correspondence  with  the  religieuses 
of  Chaillot  we  are  indebted  for  these  interesting  particulars  connected 
with  the  almost  forgotten  mother  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  at  the 
period  of  the  disastrous  attempt  of  his  friends  in  Scotland  to  restore  him 
to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers,  writes  on  thfe  29th  of  January,  1716,  by 
desire  of  her  royal  mislres.-*,  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  to  tell  her,  "  that 
her  majesty  was  progressing  favourably  towards  convalescence,  though 
still  feeble.  After  having  kept  her  bed  fifteen  days,  the  queen  had  sat 
up  the  day  before,  for  the  first  time,  and  was  so  much  better,  that  nothing 
but  her  weakness  prevented  her  from  being  dressed  and  going  on. as 
usual ;  that  she  now  slept  well,  and  the  chevalier  Garvan,  her  physician, 
would  not  allow  her  to  take  bark  oftener  than  twice  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  which  he  meant  her  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  If  the 
weather  were  not  so  inclement,  her  majesty  would  soon  be  restored," 
continues  lady  Sophia,  '*  for,  thank  God  !  she  recovers  very  rapidly  after 
these  sort  of  illnesses,  when  once  the  fever  leaves  her,  by  which  we  per^ 
ceive  that  her  constitution  is  naturally  good.  The  queen  has  not  re- 
ceived anything  since  the  arrival  of  the  courier  from  the  king,  who 
brought  the  news  of  his  landing.  She  is  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  one  jirrive^  but  apparently  the  contrary  winds  cause  the  delay.  In 
the  meantime,  some  of  the  letters  from  Etl  in  burgh  notice  that  the  king 
arrived  at  Perth  on  the  7th,  and  that  all  the  nobles  in  the  duke  of  Mar's 
army  went  on  before  to  receive  his  majesty.  They  appeared  transported 
with  joy  to  see  him,  and  the  following  day  he  reviewed  his  army  a* 
Penh."  The  enthusiastic  affection  of  lady  Sophia  I^ulkeley  for  tlio 
cause,  combined  with  her  droll  French,  has  the  ef?ect  of  making  her 
identify  herself  in  this  letter  with  the  Jacobite  anny  at  Pei*h;  for  she 
■ays: — ^^The  enemy  threatens  much  to  attack  ut.  beiore  our  forces  can 
be  drawn  together.  Their  numbers  much  exceed  ours  at  Perth  ;  there- 
fore,'' continues  her  ladyship,  "  we  have  the  more  need  of  your  prayers 
for  them."  After  communicating  the  usual  petition  of  the  queen  to  the 
community  of  Chaillot,  for  more  praj-'ers  for  the  success  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  king,  she  adds  : 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  foar  he  will  have  much  to  do  ere  he  can  be  pot  tii 
possession  of  his  crown?;  but  I  doubt  not  that  time  will  come  after  many  troubles, 
for  I  sliouht  fail  in  my  (laty  to  God,  if  I  doubled  of  his  protecting  the  king,  my 
nra>ter, after  having  preserved  liim  throu|?h  so  manyperil:'  from  the  timeliewa* 
three  mon  hs  old.  I  isi.oold  ^lave  little  faith,  if  I  could  doubt  »hat  his  Holy  ?«>• 
videncc  would  always  taue  care  of  our  lawful  king,  and,  after  havl::;;  thoroiiglili 
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|rrovetl  him  as  gold  in  the  furnace,  giving  him  the  victory  over  his  pcrlic  jrni 


rnemies.'' 


After  this  enthusiastic  burst  of  loyalty,  which  may  be  forgiven  to  a 
lady  who  claimed  iiindred  with  the  royal  house  of  Stuarts,  and  who  had 
been  present  at  the  birth  of  the  exiled  heir  of  that  ill-fated  line,  lady 
Sophia  adverts  to  a  subject  of  nearer,  if  not  dearer  interest  to  herself: 

'*  May  I  not  venture,"  she  says.  "  my  doarest  mother,  to  entreat  you  to  think 
of  mo  in  your  prayers  to  tlie  Lord,  and  of  my  son,  who  set  out  on  Wednesday 
fortnight  for  Scotland.  God  grant  that  he  be  arrived  in  some  safe  port;  but, 
unhappily,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  king,  my  master,  named  Mr.  Booth,  if 
supposed  to  have  perisiied  on  the  English  coast,  or  to  have  been  taken  prisonci.' 
God  grant  that  the  fate  of  my  son  may  be  better  1" 

Nothing  could  be  nearer  to  a  tragic  termination  than  the  expedition 
in  which  Mr.  Bulkeley,  the  son  of  this  noble  lady,  and  his  two  com- 
panions, the  marquis  of  Tynemouth.  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
and  Sir  John  Erkine  were  engaged.  They  had  been  deputed  by  ihf 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  to  convey  to  the  aid  of  the  chevalier,  in 
Scotland,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  ingots  of  gold,  which  the  king 
of  Spain  had  at  last  granted  to  the  earnest  importunities  of  the  royal 
widow  in  behalf  of  her  son  ;  '*  But,"  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  "  every- 
thing appeared  to  conspire  to  ruin  our  projects.  The  vessel  in  which 
they  were  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and,  as  it  was  in  the 
night,  they  had  barely  time  to  save  themselves,  by  means  of  the  shallop, 
without  being  able  to  carry  away  any  of  the  ingots,  which  they  had 
concealed  in  the  hold  of  the  ship."^ 

The  queen  still  kept  her  chamber,  when  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  wrote 
by  her  desire  on  the  5tb  of  February,  to  communicate  to  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot  the  intelligence  of  her  son's  proceedings  in  Scotland.  A  gen- 
tleman bad  just  arrived  from  Perth  with  letters,  and  had  rejoiced  the 
anxious  ladies  at  St.  Germains,  and  their  royal  mistress,  with  an  account 
of  the  universal  rapture  which  had  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people,  in 
that  quarter  of  Scotland,  at  beholding  the  representative  of  their  ancient 
monarchs  among  them  again,  or,  as  the  refrain  of  the  Jacobite  song 
written  on  that  occasion  has  it, — 

**  The  a!ild  Stuarts  back  again." 
"The  queen,"  writes  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,*  "has  waited,  that  she  might  send 

'"Poor  Booth,"  writes  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  to  Bolingbroka,  "I  am  in 
pain  for;  we  passed  Dunkirk  together,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  h^ni  after  the 
next  day  that  liis  ship  lagged  beliind  mine.'"— Stuart  Papers  in  Lord  Mahoii'^ 
Appendix,  from  her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor. 

*The  vessel  was  lost  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  for  want  of  a  ^Jilot  A  regal 
diadem  was  to  liave  been  made  for  the  intended  coronation  of  the  luckless  son 
vf  James  II.  at  Scoon,  of  some  of  the  gold  widi  which  this  bark  was  freiglifed 
Well  tnight  that  prince,  in  his  address  to  his  council,  observe:  "For  me  it  is  no 
new  thing  if  I  am  unfortunate.  My  whole  life,  even  from  my  cradle  has  been  a 
ennstant  freries  of  misfortunes."  He  was.  at  that  time,  suffering  from  the  depres- 
Mng  influcnr^ft  of  the  low  intermittent  fever,  to  which  be  inherited,  from  hiM 
mothe'i,  a  constitntionai  tendency. 

*  IneJited  Stuart  Letter  *  in  the  Hotel  de  Sonbise. 
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jrou  her  tidings,  which,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  are  good!  She  was  hoping  to  tell 
you  all  about  tlie  king,  her  son,  because  she  was  expecting  every  moment  thm 
arrival  of  a  courier  from  him  ;  and  now  a  gentleman  has  just  come,  who  led  tiie 
king,  my  master,  in  perfect  health  on  Saturday  week.  All  the  Scotch  in  thai 
neighbourhood  were  delighted  beyond  description  to  see  him.  All  the  world 
came  to  kias  his  hand  in  such  crowds,  that  he  was  obliged  to  extend  them  both 
at  once,  so  thai  he  might  be  able  to  save  a  little  time  to  attend  to  business.  The 
noblemen  and  officers  were  charmed  to  find  that  he  could  understand  them  ao 
well. 

**  My  lord  Edward  wrote  to  my  lady,  his  wife,  that  without  seeing,  no  ooe 
could  conceive  the  joy  with  which  the  people  were  transported.  The  geDtl€»> 
man  who  has  come,  says,  'that  he  believes  the  king  is  crowned,'  that  is  to  aaj, 
oonsocrated  :  for  he  was  to  be  in  a  few  days,  at  the  tim#  of  his  departure.  In 
•hort,  my  dear  mother,  the  alfairs  of  his  majesty  are  in  as  favourable  a  train  as 
they  can  be  in  this  inclement  season :  for  they  have  just  the  same  weather  *iiora 
as  here,  only  the  cold  is  more  severe."' 

A  melancholy  reverse  is  presented  to  this  flattering  picture,  by  turn- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  rebellion,  by  which  it  appears,  that  at  the  yery 
time  queen  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies  were  rejoicing  and  offering  up 
thanksgivings  to  God,  for  these  imaginary  successes,  and  the  royal  mo- 
ther was  pleasing  herself  with  the  idea,  that  the  coronation  of  her  soo^ 
as  king  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Scotland,  had  actually  taken  place,  that 
his-  recognition  in  London  would  quickly  follow,  and  that  her  eyes 
would  look  upon  his  consecration  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  desperate 
enterprise  was  already  at  an  end,  and  he  in  whose  behalf  it  had  been 
undertaken  was  a  fugitive. 

The  duke  of  Berwick  declares,  ^^  that  from  the  first  there  were  no 
'  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  to  this  desperate  enterprise,  and  that  when 
the  prince  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  found  his  cause  in  a  most  melancholy 
position.  His  army,  which  the  earl  of  Mar  had,  in  his  letters,  exag- 
gerated to  sixteen  thousand  men,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  four  or 
five  thousand,  ill-armed,  and  badly  disciplined,  while  Argyle  had  a  great 
train  of  artillery,  and  a  very  great  superiority  in  numbers  of  well-armed 
veteran  troops.^"  Argyle  was,  at  one  time,  within  eight  miles  of  Perth, 
and,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  refrained  from  attacking  the 
Jacobite  forces.^  It  might  be  that  he  was  willing  to  spare  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  wished  not  to  bring  the  blood  of 
the  unfortunate  representative  of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Scotland  on 
his  house;  but,  from  whatever  motive,  it  is  certain,  tb.:*t  he  allowed  him 
to  escape,  when  he  might  have  annihilated  him  and  his  little  army. 

The  chevalier,  at  first,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
retiring  from  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  assured,  that  by  with- 
drawing, he  would  enable  his  unhappy  friends  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  Britannic  g:)vernment,  that  he  could  be  induced  to  do  so.^  When 
he  embarked  for  xMontrose,  he  sent  a  sum  of  money,  the  remnant  of  hu 

'  L  ?di'^ed  Stuart  Papers,  in   the   Hotel  de   Soubise      Letter  of  Lady  Sophia 
Bnlkel'^y  to  the  Siiperior  of  Clinillot 

'  Monioire»s  dii  Alurosclial  Berwick. 

'  Lord  Mjilion  s  Hist,  of  Enfjiand.     Cbaml>ers'  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion. 

*  Lord   Ma!ion'8   lii.-t.  of   Kn};r|and.     Chambers'  Hist,  of  the  Rebellioiu     Mf 
moues  du  Muref^hal  Berwick. 
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slender  resources,  with  a  letter  to  Argyle,  desiring  it  might  be  applied 
tti  the  relief  of  the  poor  people  whose  villages  he  had  reluctantly  given 
orders  to  burn.  "  So  that,"  said  he,  "  I  may,  at  least,  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  been  the  destruction  of  none,  at  a  time  when  I  came  to 
free  all.'"  Such  tenderness  of  conscience  passed  for  an  unheard  of 
mixture  of  folly  and  weakness  in  times  like  those,  and  produced,  as  the 
unerring  result,  an  overflowing  access  of  calumny. 

But  to  return  to  the  queen,  his  mother,  of  whom  lady  Sophia  Buike* 
ley  gives  the  superior  of  Chaillot  the  following  intelligence,  in  a  letter 
dated  Feb.  5th  :-r- 

**  Her  majesty  had  entirely  leA  her  bed  since  my  last,  and  had  been  daily 
taking  a  few  mrns  in  her  chamber  till  yesterdny,  wlien  the  gout  attacked  bei 
two  feet.  The  chevalier  Garvan  (her  physician)  entreated  her  to  keep  in  bed, 
because  the  inflammatory  action  would  pass  ofT  the  sooner.  This  her  majesty 
has  proved  :  for  she  is  much  better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday.  Her  miges^ 
sends  her  regards  to  her  dear  friends." 

In  her  concluding  paragraph,  lady  Sophia  adverts  to  the  frightful  peril 
in  which  her  own  son  had  been  involved,  pf  which  she  had  just  heard 
from  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  the  letters  from  the  chevalier  to 
queen  Mary  Beatrice.     She  says  ; — 

"I  entreat  you,  my  dear  mother,  to  have  the  goodness  to  assist  me  in  return- 
ing tiiaiiks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  escape  of  the  earl  of  Tynemouth  and  my 
son,  about  a  fortnight  back,  from  the  wreck  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Happily, 
they  were  not  above  twenty  miles  from  Perth,  and  the  gentleman  who  has 
arrived  here  to-day,  says,  tliat  they  had  joined  the  king  before  he  departed. 
You  see  what  great  cause  I  have  to  oiier  up  my  thanksgivings  to  God,  which  I 
can  never  do  sufficiently  by  myself  without  your  charitable  aid,  and  that  of  oui 
dear  sisters."* 

The  sanguine  anticipations  which  had  been  raised  at  St.  Germains  by 
the  flattering  reports  of  the  prince's  messenger,  were  too  quickly  de 
stroyed  by  accounts  of  the  hopeless  position  of  the< Stuart  cause. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  tells  the  abbess  ol 
Chaillot,  ^  that  anguish  of  heart  had  made  the  queen  ill  again ;  but  still 
she  trusted,  that  her  majesty  would  rally  in  a  day  or  two,  unless  some 
?rry  sad  news  should  arrive  to  agitate  her." 

*That  which  we  have  from  England  this  evening,"*  continues  her  ladyship, 
*  intimates  that  our  enemies  intend  to  give  us  battle  soon,  if  they  have  not  donv 
»>  already,  as  they  far  outnumber  the  king's  army,  and  are  all  regular  troops 
We  have  much  to  fear.  I  tell  you  these  things  frankly,  my  dear  mother,  tbaJ 
you  may  see  what  need  there  is  of  your  prayers ;  but  make  no  observation,  '.I 
you  please,  on  this  passage,  for  the  queen  reads  all  your  letters  herself"^ 

Thus  we  see  that  lady  Sophia,  although  she  was  writing  this  letter 
in  her  capacity  of  private  secretary  to  her  majesty,  was  able  to  intro- 
duce information,  of  which  the  considerate  ladies  at  St.  Germains  had 
deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  their  royal  mistress  in  ignorance.     Nothing 

'  Lord  Mahon.     Chambers. 

*Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  through  the  favour  of  M 
(■aizot. 
•  Ibid.  Mbid. 
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eoiili<  he  more  pitiable  than  the  state  of  trembling  apprehension  in  which 
both  the  queen  and  her  noble  attendants  awaiiet)  the  arrival  of  letters 
tLTiKM  ijewspapers  froii^  England,  Scotland,  and  Holland.  The  Diitcit 
Gazette  was,  at  that  time,  a  less  restricted  medium  of  publishing  the 
events  of  the  day  tlian  any  English  journal  whatsoever.  E(htors  and 
printers  in  London  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  been  induced  to  ven- 
ture their  ears  for  gold,  but  not  during  the  suspension  of  the  habeoM 
corpus  act. 

The  queen's  distress  of  mind,  at  this  trying  season,  was  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  of  her  son's  secretary  of  state,  lord  Bolingbroke,  who. 
instead  of  showing  the  slightest  consideration  for  her  maternal  anxiety, 
treated  her  with  marked  disrespect,  and  neither  attempted  to  communi- 
cate intelligence,  nor  to  consult  her  on  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  for 
the  Asri^tance  of  him  he  called  his  master.  Ever  since  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  he  had  regarded  the  cause  of  the  chevalier  de  Su  George  as 
hopeless ;  and  according  to  lord  Stair's  report,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
render  it  so,  by  squandering,  in  his  own  profligate  pursuits,  the  money 
with  which  he  had  been  too  confidingly  entrusted  to  buy  powder  and 
other  supplies  for  the  Jacobite  muster.' 

Mary  Beatrice  was,  meantime,  suffering  great  pecuniary  diflicuUies, 
which  are  alluded  to  by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  in  reply  to  some  appeal 
that  had  been  made  to  her  majesty's  benevolence,  through  the  abbesii 
of  Chaillot,  to  whom  she  says :  ^^  The  queen  orders  me  to  tell  you,  that 
^he  is  much  grieved  (her  finances  are  so  scanty)  that  it  is  out  of  her 
power  to  do  anything  for  this  lady.  The  queen,  between  ourselves,^ 
continues  lady  Sophia,  "  has  never  been  in  greater  distress  for  money 
than  she  is  at  present.  They  are  now  [the  ohi  story]  eight  months  in 
arrear  with  her  pension.  The  Lord,  I  hope,  will  comfort  her  majesty, 
and  reward  her  great  patience,  by  giving  her  shortly  her  own.  I  can 
not  cease  to  believe  it,  and  to  hope  in  God  against  all  human  hopes. 
The  prisoners  taken  in  England  are  condemned  to  death.  There  are 
many  catholics  among  them."' 

The  next  event  in  the  life  of  Mary  Beatrice,  was  the  return  of  hei 
luckless  son.  The  chevalier  de  St.  George,  landed  safely  at  Gravelines,' 
about  February  22,  and  came  secretly  in  disguise  to  see  her  at  St.  Ger^ 
mains,  where,  in  spite  of  the  interdict  against  his  presence  in  the  French 
dominions,  he  remained  with  her  several  days^ — a  consolation  she  had 
scarcely  ventured  to  anticipate,  after  the  disastrous  termination  of  hib 
expedition  to  Scotland.  More  than  mce  she  had  said,  during  ni« 
absence,  that  she  could  be  content  if  he  were  spared  to  her;  to  say, 
like  Jacob,  "  It  is  enough  ;  Joseph,  my  son,  yet  liveth  j"'  but  to  look 
upon  his  face  once  more,  she  had  scarcely  ventured  to  expect. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  chevalier  at  St.  GermaiDb,  \<nt 

^  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Stair  to  Horace  Walpole.     Walpole  '^•orreapomlenue 
by  Coxe. 
'  Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  tlie  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Pari». 
■  Lett«*r  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Wyndham. 
*  Meinoires  dii  Maresohal  de  Berwick. 
*BIS.  Memoriily  by  a  Nun  of  Cbaitlot 
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Bolingbroke  came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  advised  him  to  return  to  Bat 
as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  he  should  be  denied  an  asylum  there.'  It 
was,  however,  an  indispensable  matter  of  etiquette,  thai  permissic»n 
should  first  be  requested  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  that  the  prince 
should  wait  for  his  answer.  After  lingering  at  St.  Germains  longer  than 
prudence  warranted,  he  bade  his  widowed  mother  farewell,  and  set  out 
for  Chalons-sur-Marne,  where  he  told  her  and  Bolingbroke  it  was  hit 
mtention  to  wait  for  the  reply  of  the  -duke  of  Lorraine ;  but  he  pro* 
ceeded  no  farther  than  Malmaison,  and  then,  retracing  his  steps,  went 
to  the  house  of  mademoiselle  de  Chausseraye,  at  Neuilly  ;  and  .her 
majesty  had  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  learning  that  he  spent 
eight  (lays  there,^  in  the  society  of  several  intriguing  female  politicians, 
and  held  private  consultations  with  the  Spanish  and  Swedish  ambassa- 
dors, from  which  his  best  friends  were  excluded.  The  royal  mother 
would  possibly  have  remained  in  ignorance,  of  circumstances,  alike 
painful  to  her  and  injurious  to  him,  if  his  ill- managed  rupture  with 
Bolingbroke  had  not  betrayed  the  unsuspected  secret  to  her  and  all  the 
world. 

The  duke  of  Berwick,  dazzled,  with  the  wit  and  literary  accomplish- 
ments of  Bolingbroke,  attached  a  value  to  that  false  brilliant,  which  he 
was  far  from  meriting,  and  declared,  "  that  the  chevalier  had  \;ommiitet 
an  enormous  blunder  in  dismissing  from  his  service  the  only  English- 
man capable  of  managing  his  affairs.''^  Mary  Beatrice,  who  placed  a 
greater  reliance  on  Berwick's  judgment  than  on  her  own,  acted,  proba- 
bly, in  compliance  with  his  suggestions,  in  sending  a  conciliatory  mes- 
sage to  Bolingbroke,  assuring  him  ^^  that  she  had  had  no  concern  in  his 
dismissal,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that  she  might  be  able  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  him  and  her  son."  The  tone  in  which  "all-accom- 
plished St.  John"  rejected  her  proffered  mediation,  savoured  more  of 
his  Roundhead  education  than  of  the  classical  elegance  of  phraseology 
for  which  he  has  been  celebrated.  "He  was  now,"  he  said,  "a  free 
man,  and  wished  his  arm  might  rot  off  if  he  ever  again  drew  his  sword 
or  his  pen  in  her  son's  cause."*  It  is  doubtful,  whether  butcher  Harri- 
son, or  any  other  low-bred  member  of  the  Rump,  could  have  replied  to 
a  fallen  queen  and  distressed  mother,  in  terms  more  coarsely  unmannerly. 

'Memoirs  du  Berwick.     Bolingbroke  Correspondence.  "Berwick. 

*The  Joss  of  the  services  of  a  statesman,  who  had  changed  his  party  rathex 
of^ener  than  tlie  vicar  of  Bray,  and  had  been  false  to  all,  was,  with  all  due  sub- 
mission to  l^pnest  Berwick,  no  great  misfortune.  "  The  enormous  blunder. " 
committed  by  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  was,  in  ever  having  employed  aud 
placed  confidence  in  a  person,  devoid  alike  of  religious  principles  and  mora] 
worth,  and  having  done  so,  to  dismiss  him,  in  a  manner  which  afforded  a  plan 
siblc  excuse  for  proving  that  his  enmity  was  not  quite  so  lukewarm  as  hia 
friendship.  As  might  be  expected,  a  series  of  treacherous  intrigues  between 
Bolingbroke  and  the  Walpole  ministry,  were  commenced,  to  pave  tl»e  way  for 
his  return  from  exile.  '  Dr.  Johnson's  abhorrence  of  this  infidel  was  founded 
more  on  principles  of  moral  justice  than  on  bis  own  well-known  pred'J«ctiev 
*'«  the  Jacobite  cause. 

*Loni  Mobon's  History  of  England. 
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Lord  rftair,  wlio  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  better  acquainted 
vi'ilh  Bolingbroke's  proceedings  than  the  duke  of  Berwick,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing jeering  account  of  the  affair  to  his  friend,  Horace  Walpole  :— 

"  Pf)or  Harry  is  turned  out  from  being  secretary  of  state,  and  the  seak  ar« 
gi^en  to  lord  Mar;  they  call  him  knave  and  traitor,  ami  God  knows  what!  I 
believe  nil  poor  Harry's  fault  was,  that  he  could  not  play  his  part  with  a  grave 
enough  face ;  he  could  not  help  laughing  now  and  then  at  such  kings  and 
quaens.  He  had  a  mistress  here  at  Paris,  and  got  drunk  now  and  then;  and 
be  spent  the  money  upon  his  mistress  that  he  should  have  bought  powder  with, 
and  neglect?.'d  buying  the  powder  or  the  arms,  and  never  went  near  the  qvten 
[Mit'}f  Beatrice].  For  the  rest,  they  [the  Jacob^ites]  begin  to  believe  thai  lb«»f 
king  is  unlucky,  and  that  the  w^esierly  winds  and  Bulingbroke  s  treasoi.s  have 
defeated  the  finest  project  that  ever  was  laid."  * 

The  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot  at  this  excit- 
ing period,  have  been  apparently  abstracted  from  the  collection  preserved 
in  the  hotel  de  Soubise,  for  although  she  generally  employed  lady 
Sophia  Buikeley  as  her  amanuensis  in  the  Chaillot  correspondence,  she 
occasionally  wrote  herself,  when  time  and  the  state  of  her  health  per- 
mitted, as  we  find  from  the  commencing  words  of  the  following  touch- 
ing note,  of  that  faithful  friend,  which,  it  seems,  inclosed  one  of  hers : 

'    .  "  This  6th  of  March. 

**As  I  have  the  honour  to  put  this  envelope  to  the  queen*s  letter,  I  have 
no  need,  my  dearest  mother,  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  reading  one  in  my  l)ad 
writing,  save  to  tell  you  that  we  have  great  cause  to  praise  God  that  her  majesty 
continues  well.  The  Lord  gives  us  much  consolation  in  that,  while  He  chastena 
us  in  other  things.  His  name  be  blessed  for  aJl.  We  remain  in  a  constant 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  become  of  our  friends  who  remain  in  SooK- 
land,  especially  our  husbands  and  sons.  Permit  me,  my  dear  mother,  to  entreat 
a  continuance  of  your  charitable  prayers  for  them,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with 
much  attachment,  your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

«S.  BOLKELBT." 

The  son  of  lady- Sophia  happily  escaped  the  dreadful  penalty  suffered, 
by  too  many  of  the  unfortunate  noblemen  and  gendemen,  who  had 
been  rash  enough  to  engage  in  the  desperate  enterprise,  which,  in  evil 
hour,  was  undertaken  in  1715,  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
"  My  son,  and  Mr.  Buikeley,"  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  ^*  whom  the 
king  had  not  been  able  to  bring  off  with  him,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  conceal  themselves  in  the  highlands  like  the  others,  ventured  to  come 
from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  remained  undia* 
covered  for  eight  days,  and  hired  a  vessel  to  land  them  in  Holland| 
whence  they  made  their  way  to  France.  The  regent,  at  the^  solicitation 
of  lord  Stair,  deprived  them  of  their  places  under  the  French  goyero 
ment." 

The  extreme  depression  in  which  the  queen  and  her  ladies  remained 
during  the  melancholy  spring  of  1716,  when  every  post  from  England 
brought  them  sad  tidings  of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  devoted  friends  who 

*  Walpole  Correspondence,  by  Coze,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.  Letter  of  liOTd  Staii 
10  Hoi  ace  Walpole,  brother  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  dated  March  3,  1716,  fro^- 
Paris. 
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hftil  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  is  CeeWnglj 
noticed  by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Chaillot,  dated  March  the  20th.     She  says  :--* 

**The  weather  and  ourselves  are  both  so  dismal,  my  dear  sister,  that  T  have 
scarcely  courage  to  write  to  you,  much  less  to  come  and  see  you,  though  the 
queen  has  had  the  goodness  to  propose  it  to  me :  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
defer  it  till  Easter,  in  the  hope  that  the^holy  festivals  may  a  little  tranquillizo 
our  npirits,  which  find  little  re)X)s6  at  present.  Her  majesty's  healih  is,  tb\okf 
to  God !  good,  in  spite  of  the  continual  and  overwhelming  afflictions  with  w^i;h 
*he  is  surrounded.  The  deaths  of  the  earls  of  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure 
Itave  grieved  her  much.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  speech  of  the 
ilrst;  if  it  were  translated  into  French,  I  would  send  it  to  yuu.  The  othoi 
(Jxjrd  Kenmnre)  said  nothing  then,  but  merely  delivered  a  letter  addressed  to 
our  king,  which  he  begged  might  be  sent  to  him.  He  afterwards  embraced 
his  80D  on  the  scaffold,  and  told  him,  *  that  he  had  s^nt  for  him  there  to  show 
bim  how  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  his  rightful  king,  if  he  should 
ever  be  placed  in  like  circumstances.'  His  poor  son  was  not  more  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  old.  Tlie  three  other  lords  were  to  die  last  Wednesday,  but  it 
IB  hoped  they  will  be  pardoned.  Meantime,  we  can  know  nothing  more  till  we 
Lave  letters  from  England,  and  they  will  not  arrive  before  Monday." 

We  may  imagine  the  agonizing  feelings  that  agitated  the  sad  hearts  of 
the  anxious  queen  and  her  ladies  during  the  interval.  An  unconfirmed 
rumour  of  the  successful  enterprise  of  that  noble  conjugal  heroinoi 
Winifred,  countess  of  Nithesdale,  for  the  preservation  of  her  husband's 
life,  had  reached  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  caused  great  excitement 
in  the  tearful  circle  there,  as  we  find  from  the  context  of  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley's  letter,  in  which  she  says^ 

<*The  earl  of  Nithesdale,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  duke  of 
Powys,  and  sister  of  lady  Montagu:,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  out  of 
the  Tower,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution.  Lady  Nithesdale, 
who  came  to  see  him  that  evening,  dressed  him  in  her  clothes,  and  he  went  out 
with  f^o  other  ladies  who  had  accompanied  her.  Some  letters  say  that  lady  Ni* 
thesdale  remained  in  the  Tower  in  his  place ;  others,  more  recent,  affirm,  that  she 
went  away  with  him ;  but  this  is  very  certain,  that  they  did  not  know  the  hus- 
band  fVom  the  wife,  and  that  they  cannot  punish  her  for  what  she  has  done. 
My  letter  begins  to  get  very  long,  and  is  so  scrawled,  that  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
Oult  to  decipher  some  passages." 

The  ^^ griffonage'^  for  which  her  ladyship  apologizes,  is,  truth  to  tell, 
00  bad,  that  if  the  holy  sister  of  Chailiot  succeeded  in  making  out  the 
next  paragraph,  she  was  cleverer  than  all  the  experienced  transcribers  of 
tracer  caligraphy  in  the  hotel  de  Soubise,  who  were  unable  to  imriddle 
the  mystery.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious  reader,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  confidently  affirmed,  that  neither  Jacobite  intrigues  nor  popish 
plots  lurk  in  those  unintelligible  sentences,  but  rather,  as  we  are  n* 
elined  to  suspect,  some  trifling  matters  of  costume,  of  which,  the  no« 
menclature,  as  spelled  by  the  noble  writer,  would  be  somewhat  puzzling. 
Her  ladyship,  in  conclusion,  requests  the  nun,  "  to  tell  her  daughter," 
who  was  en  pension  in  the  convent,  ^^  that  she  sends  her  four  pairs  of 
gloves,  of  the  then  fasiiionable  tint,  called  blanc  de  pomme  de  terre , 
that  she  had  requested  a  person  to  bring  her  some  pairs  of  brown  glove« 
to  \%ear  in  the  holy  week,  but  as  they  could  not  arrive  till  the  morrow 
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he  thinks  she  may  manage  with  her  white  ones,  and  to  take  a  cfiscree' 
opportunity  of  sending  back  all  her  soiled  gloves  to  hcr.^'  The  la4 
clause  implies  a  piece  of  domestic  economy  practised  by  the  impov^ 
rished  ladies  of  the  household  of  the  exiled  queen  at  St.  Germaios^ 
namely,  cleaning  their  own  gloves. 

The  late  unsuccessful  enterprise  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland  and  thfl 
porth  of  England  ,had  not  only  involved  in  ruin  and  misery  all  the  'e- 
▼oted  partisans  who  had  engaged  in  it,  and  exhausted  the  pecuniary  -e- 
iources  of  friends  who  had  taken  a  more  cautious  part,  but  it  had  placed 
the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  a  far  worse  position  with  the  powers  oT 
Kuiope,  tlian  that  in  which  he  had  been  left  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
His  generous  friends,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine^  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  exclude  him  from  the  asylum  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  at 
Bar,  neither  durst  the  prince  of  Vaudemonte  or  any  other  of  the  vassal 
princes  of  France  or  Germany  receive  him. 

He  was  advised  to  retire  to  Sweden  or  Deux  Fonts,  as  more  likely  to 
please  the  people  of  England  than  a  residence  in  tlie  papal  dominions. 
but  he  cliose  to  fix  his  abode  at  Avignon.^ 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  merely  dated  "  Ce  Vendredy  St,^  au  soir^'*  says— 

**  Lady  Clare  has  just  come  to  tell  nie,  that  the  queen  commands  me  to  inform 
jrou  that  the  king,  my  master,  is  well,  and  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  this  month  at 
Avignon.  The  queen  awaits  with  impatience  tlie  fine  weather  to  come  and  see 
you."* 

The  regent  Orleans,  though  he  would  neither  assist  nor  tolerate  the 
presence  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  in  France,  could  not  he  induced 
to  deprive  his  widowed  mother  of  the  royal  asylum  and  maintenance  she 
had  been  granted  by  his  late  uncle,  Louis  XIV.  Profligate  as  he  was 
himself,  Orleans  reganled  with  reverence  and  compassion,  a  princess 
whose  virtues  and  misfortunes  entitled  her  to  the  sympathies  of^very 
gentleman  in  France.  Even  if  he  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador  against  her  resi- 
dence at  St.  Germain s,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  derogatory  to  the 
national  honour  of  the  proud  nation  whose  majesty  he  represented,  to 
do  anything  calculated  to  distress  or  trouble  her,  who  was  so  univer- 
sally beloved  and  venerated  by  all  classes  of  people.  Mary  Beatrice 
therefore  remained  unmolested  in  the  royal  chateau  of  St.  Germaihs,  and 
retained  the  title  and  state  of  a  queen  dowager  of  England,  and  was 
treated  as  such  in  France,  to  her  dying  day.  Her  courts  and  receptions 
were  attended  by  the  mother  of  the  regent,  and  all  the  French  princes 
and  princesses,  with  the  same  ceremonials  of  respect  as  in  the  lifetime 
of  her  powerful  friend,  Louis  XIV.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
congenial  with  the  taste  and  feelings  of  Mary  Beatrice,  either  to  have 

fmssed  the  remnant  of  her  weary  pilgrimage  in  the  quiet  shades  of  Cliai.* 
ot,  or  to  have  accompanied  her  beloved  son  to  Avignon ;  but  his  inte- 
rest required  that  she  should  continue  to  support,  at  any  sacrifice,  the 

*  Lord  Mahoo.     Chaillot  Records  and  Correspondence.  Ibidl 

'  Inediied  S  uart  Papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise 
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State  of  queen-mother,  and  keep  up  friendly  and  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  wife,  mother,  and  daughters  of  the  regent  of  France.  The 
marquis  de  Torcy,  mareschal  Villeroi,  and  others  of  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles, cherished  great  respect  for  her ;  and  through  the  ladies  of  their 
families  she  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  early  information  as 
to  the  political  movements  in  England.  It  was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, much  easier  for  the  Jacobite  correspondence  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  widow  of  James  II.,  at  the  chateau  of  St.  Gerniains,  than 
with  the  more  distant  retreat  of  her  son  at  Avignon.  The  communica- 
tions between  these  two  courts,  as  they  were  fondly  styled  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  exiled  family,  were  unremitting ;  and  the  pen  of  the  royal 
mother  was,  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  life,  actively  employed  fn 
secret  correspondence  with  her  old  friends  among  the  English  and  Scotch 
nobility,  in  behalf  of  her  son. 

The  little  Stuart  sovereignty  at  St.  Germains  had  been  thinned  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months.  Many  a  brave  gentleman,  who  had  de- 
parted full  of  hope  to  join  the  Jacobite  movement  in  the  north,  returned 
no  more :  the  mourning  garments  and  tearful  eyes  of  their  surviving 
families  aflbrded  only  too  sad  a  comment  on  the  absence  of  well-remem- 
bered faces.  Independently,  however,  of  those  who  had  perished  by  the 
contingencies  of  war,  or,  sadder  still,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the 
number  of  the  faithful  friends,  who  had  held  offices  of  state  in  her  house- 
hold, or  that  of  her  late  consort,  king  James  II.,  was  diminishing  every 
year  by  death.  Among  these,  no  one  was  more  sincerely  lamented  by 
Mary  Beatrice  than  James,  earl  of  Perth,  or,  as  he  was  entitled  in  her 
court,  the  duke  of  Perth,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  1716.  If  she  had 
followed  the  energetic  councils  of  that  nobleman,  in  the  first  years  of 
her  regency,  her  son  would,  in  all  probability,  have  recovered  the  crown 
to  which  he  had  been  bom  heir  apparent,  or,  at  any  rate,  established 
himself  as  an  independent  sovereign  of  Scotland. 

The  following  interesting  letter  of  condolence  was  written  by  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  son  and  successor  of 
hJB  old  preceptor : — 

"Avignon,  Majr  17,  1716. 

**  I  was  more  troubled  than  snrprised  to  hear  this  morning  of  your  father's 
death.  I  Io«e  in  him  a  true,  faithful  friend,  whose  merits  were  known  to  me, 
and  had  been  recompensed  byme,  if  he  had  lived  till  it  shall  please  God  to  give 
me  happier  days.  I  desire  you  will  let  the  duchess  of  Perth  and  all  your  family 
knciw  the  share  I  take  in  their  just  grief,  and  die  desire  I  have  of  g'viug  them 
proi>(s  of  that  regard  and  favour  they  deserve  so  well  on  their  own  zj  \reU  as 
his  account. 

*•!  believe  your  absence  will  be  now  shorter  than  you  first  intended  it  Yon 
know  how  desirous  I  shall  be  of  your  company  whilst  abroad,  and  that  I  shaU 
like  it  always,  yet  more  to  give  you  all  the  marks  of  favour  and  kindness  my 
rircumstances  will  allow  of,  or  your  merits  deserve.  J.  R. ' 

Addressed — "For  the  duke  of  Perth.'* 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  the  preceding^ 

>  Royal  Stuart  Letters,  No.  17,  in  the  Archives  of  the  Baroness  Willoughby  de 
Bresby.    Through  th*>  courtesy  of  this  noble  lady,  the  descendant  and  represent* 
live  of  the  ancient  historical  family  of  Drummond  of  Perth,  the  above  inedited 
etter  is  fur  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  publia 
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feat',  ought  to  have  convinced  the  widow  and  son  of  James  II  of  ths 
hopelessness  of  devising  plans  for  the  renewal  of  a  contest  which  had 
cost  the  partisans  of  the  Stuart  cause  so  dear.  They  were,  however,  far 
from  regarding  that  cause  as  desperate,  seeing  that  the  terrors  of  the 
sanguinary  executions,  which  had  just  taken  place  in  London  and  else- 
where, did  not  deter  the  people  from  wearing  oaken  boughs,  in  defiance 
of  the  prohibition  of  government,  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  white  roses 
^n  the  10th  of  June.'  Imprisonments,  fines  and  scourgings  were  inflicted 
on  those  who  would  not  resign  those  picturesque  badges  of  misdirected 
loyalty  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
to  tear  them  from  the  hats  and  bosoms  of  the  contumacious. 

The  names  of  "  Oak  apple  day,"  for  the  29th  of  May,  and  "  White 
rose  day,''  for  the  lOlh  of  June,  are  still  used  by  the  peasantry  in  m«ny 
parts  of  England,  and  tell  their  own  tale  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  cus- 
toms to  which  they  bear  traditionary  evidence.  The  symptoms  of  lio- 
gering  affection  for  the  representative  of  the  old  royal  line,  of  which 
these  badges  were  regarded  as  signs  and  tokens,  were  observed  with 
uneasiness  by  the  Walpole  administration,  and  very  severe  measures 
we^'e  taken  to  prevent  them.'  A  legislative  act  for  the  reform  of  the 
British  kalendar,  by  the  adoption  of  new  style,  would  have  done  more 
to  prevent  white  roses  from  being  generally  worn  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  chevalier's  birth,  than  all  the  penalties  sir  Robert  Walpole  c^uld 
devise  as  a  punishment  for  that  offence.  But  owing  to  the  ignorant 
bigotry  of  his  party,  in  opposing  the  alteration  in  style,  as  a  sinful  con- 
formity to  popish  fashions,  the  day  called  the  10th  of  June  in  England 
was,  in  reality,  the  20th,  when  white  roses  are  somewhat  easier  to  obtain 
than  they  are  ten  days  earlier,  especially  in  cold,  ungenial  seasons. 

In  the  autumn  of  1716,  an  unwonted  visitor  appeared  at  SuGermains, 
and  requested  the  honour  of  a  presentation  to  the  queen-mother,  as  Mary 
Beatrice  was  called  there.  This  was  no  other  than  the  young  marquis 
of  Wharton,  the  son  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1688. 
He  had  been  sent  to  finish  his  education  in  republican  and  Calvinistic 
principles  at  Geneva ;  and,  out  of  sheer  perversity,  broke  from  his  go- 


'  Calamy.  in  his  History  of  his  own  life  and  times,  pours  forth  a  jeremiad 
the  perversity  of  the  people  in  displaying  a  spirit  so  inconsistent  with  their  duty 
to  that  gracious  sovereign,  George  I.  He  affirms,  that  when  the  general  service 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  suppression  of  the  late  tumults  and  seditions  took  place 
at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  were  anything  but  suppressed ;  and  in* 
•tances  the  serious  riots  at  Cambridge,  on  the  29th  of  May,  when  the  scholars  ol 
Clareliall  and  Trinity  College  were  miserably  insulted  for  their  loyalty  to  la  if 
George  I.,  besides  the  pulling  down  of  meeting-houses  in  various  towns,  which 
he,  oddJy  enough,  mentions  among  the  tokens  of  disloyalty  to  tho  protettant 
branch  of  the  royal  family  who  had  been  called  to  the  throne  for  the  protectia;i 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  He  also  groans  in  s|)irit  over  the  numbei 
of  white  roses  which  he  saw  worn  on  the  10th  of  June,  to  do  honour  to  the  birth 
day  of  the  pretender.     Life  and  Own  Times,  by  Edmund  Calamy,  D.  D.* 

'On  the  20th  of  May,  1717,  "guards  were  placed  to  apprehend  those  whs 
dur'^t  wear  oaken  boughs,  and  several  persons  were  committed  for  this  ofiem^*' 
Moreover,  on  the  6th  of  August  following,  "two  soldiers  were  whipped  almor 
to  death  in  Hyde  Park,  and  turned  out  of  the  service,  for  wearing  oak  boughs  H 
their  luits,  29th  of  May/' — ChroDological  History,  voL  iL  pp.  63 — 7.  Td 
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reroor,  travelled  post  to  Lyons,  whence  he  sent  a  present  of  a  valuable 
horse  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  a  request  to  be  permitted  to 
pay  his  homage  to  him.  The  exiled  prince  sent  one  of  his  equerries  to 
conduct  him  to  his  little  court  at  Avignon,  where  he  gave  him  a  flatter- 
ing reception,  invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  admitt^ 
him  into  the  number  of  his  secret  adherents.  Wharton  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Germains,  on  purpose  to  payjiis  court  to  queen  Mary 
Beatrice,'  who,  like  her  son,  was,  doubtless,  flattered  by  the  attention. 
Tlic  British  ambassador,  lord  Stair,  having  had  full  information  o(  Whar^ 
ton^s  presentation  to  the  widowed  consort  of  James  II.,  made  a  point  of 
expostulating  with  him  very  seriously  on  his  proceedings,  as  likely  to 
have  a  ruinous  effect  on  his  prospects  in  life,  and  earnestly  lecommended 
him  to  follow  the  example  of  his  late  father,  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  William  III.  Wharton  made  a  bitterly  sarcastic  retort;  for  he  had 
wit  at  will,  and  used  that  dangerous  weapon,  as  he  did  all  the  other 
talents  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  with  a  reckless  disregard  to 
consequences.  Wharton  was  a  cliaiacter  made  up  of  self-isms — a  spoiled 
child  of  fortune,  whose  whim  had  been  a  law  both  to  himself  and  all 
around  him.  He  had  never  felt  the  necessity  of  caution — a  quality  ia 
which  villains  of  high  degree  are  often  found  deficient.  His  apparent 
artlessness,  at  first,  inspired  confidence  in  those  who  did  not  perceive 
the  diflerence  between  candour  and  audacity.  The  captivating  manners 
and  brilliant  accomplishments  of  this  young  nobleman  made,  of  course, 
a  very  agreeable  impression  on  the  exiled  queen  and  her  little  court; 
but  he  was,  in  reality,  a  false  diamond  of  tlie  same  class  as  Bolingbroke, 
equally  devoid  of  religion,  moral  worth,  or  political  honour,  and  proved, 
ultimately,  almost  as  mischievous  an  acquisition  to  the  cause  of  her  son 
as  that  anti-Christian  philosopher. 

The  attention  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  a  good  deal  occupied  for  the  last 
two  years  of  her  life,  in  the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  that  were 
made  by  her  son  to  obtain  a  suitable  consort.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
male  line  of  Stuart,  and  many  of  those  who  were  attached  to  his  cause 
were  reluctant  to  risk  a  scaflfold,  and  the  ruin  of  their  own  families,  on 
the  contingency  of  his  single  life.  The  backwardness  of  the  English 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  his  own  religion,  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
preceding  year,  was  considered  mainly  attributable  to  his  want  of  a  suc- 
cessor. The  death  of  his  sister,  the  princess  Louisa,  had  robbed  the 
Stuart  cause  of  its  greatest  strength,  and  was  a  misfortune  that  n'  thin^ 
but  the  oflspring  of  a  royal  alliance  of  his  own  could  repair.  Of  all  ttie 
princesses  that  were  proposed,  the  daughter  of  her  uncle,  Rinaldo  d^Elsto, 
duke  of  Modena,  would  have  been,  undoubtedly,  the  most  agreeable  to 
Hary  Beatrice  for  a  daughter-in-law,  and  also,  it  should  appear,  to  her 
ion,  who  writes  with  impassioned  eloquence  to  the  father  of  the  lady  to 
implore  his  consent  "  My  happiness,  my  dear  uncle,"  he  says,  "  id  in 
your  hands,  as  well  as  that  of  all  my  subjects ;  and  religion  itself  ia  not 
leea  interested  in  your  decision." ' 

Life  of  Pliilip,  duke  of  Wharton. 
•  Stuart  Papers,  in  powession  of  her  Miyesty  the  Queen,  edited  by  J.  H.  Glover 
Cftq.^  vol.  L  p.  15. 
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The  answer  was  unfavourable,  and  much  regrei  was  felt  in  eoiiso 
quence.  The  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  almost  as  much  at  discount,  in 
the  matrimonial  market,  at  this  period,  as  his  uncle  Charles  II.  had  been 
during  the  protectorate,  but  not  quite,  seeing  that  there  was  one  princess, 
.highly  connected,  and  possessed  of  great  wealth,  who  was  romantically 
attached  to  him  from  report.  This  was  Clementine  Sobieska,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  illustrious  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  Queen  Mary  Beatrice  did  not  live  to  witness  these 
espousals.  Almost  the  last  time  this  queen's  name  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  iiistory,  is  in  the  correspondence  between  count  Gyllenbei|( 
and  baron  Spaar,  the  Swedish  ministers  at  London  and  Paris,  and  Charles 
Xll.'s  minister,  baron  Gortz,  relating  to  the  secret  designs  of  that  mon- 
arch for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  with  12,000  men,  to  place  her  son  on 
the  British  throne.*  Spain,  and  even  Russia,  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
federacy. In  September,  Bolingbroke  writes,  ^^  The  people  who  belong 
to  St.  Germains  and  Avignon,  were  never  more  sanguine  in  appearance.'" 

It  appears  from  one  of  count  Gyllenberg's  intercepted  letters  ti  Gortz, 
dated  January  18th,  1717,  that  the  merchant  of  whom  a  large  Kan  had 
been  procured,  was  to  remit  20,000/.  into  France,  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  Beatrice,  who  would  hand  it  over  to 
the  persons  empowered  to  take  the  management  of  the  financial  arrange* 
ments.^  The  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  success  of  this  confe- 
deracy were  cherished ;  but  secret  information  being  conveyed  to  the 
British  government,  Gyllenberg,  who  had  undoubtedly  forfeited  the  pri- 
vileges of  an  ambassador,  was  arrested,  January  29th,  1717,  by  general 
Wade.  His  papers  were  seized,  which  contained  abundant  evidence  of 
the  formidable  designs  in  preparation,  which  were  thus  happily  prevented.' 

Mary  Beatrice  paid  her  annual  visit  at  Chaillot  in  the  summer.  She 
was  in  very  ill  health,  and  returned  to  St.  Germains  much  earlier  in  the 
autumn  than  usual.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
abbess  of  Chaillot,  written  apparently  soon  after : — 

St.  Germains,  Nor.  4tlL 
**  The  fine  weather  we  have  had  since  I  quitted  you,  my  dear  mother,  was 
not  necessary  to  make  me  regret  the  abode  at  Chaillot,  which  is  always  chanir 
ing  to  me,  but  it  certainly  makes  me  regret  it  doubly,  although  I  cannot  deny  that 
since  the  three  weeks  I  have  been  here,  I  have  had  more  time  to  myself  ind 
more  solitude  than  during  the.  whole  period  of  my  stay  at  Chaillot  This  does 
not  prevent  me  from  wishing  often  for  the  company  of  my  dear  mother,  and  all 
tlie  beloved  sisters,  in  which  I  hope  much  to  find  myself  again,  if  GckI  giires  roo 
six  months  more  of  life.  I  took  medicine  last  Friday  because  I  have  had  duiing 
the  last  few  days  a  return  of  the  malady  which  has  tormented  me  all  the  sum 
mer,  but  I  have  been  better  since  then,  tliank  God  I  and  in  three  or  four  days  1 
tail  leave  off  tlie  bark."  ■ 

Afler  a  page  of  kind  inquiries  afler  the  health  of  the  abbess,  and  the 
invalid  sisters,  whom  she  had  left  in  the  infirmary,  and  affectionate  mei^ 

*  Stuart  Papers,  in  her  Majesty's  possession,  edited  by  Glover. 
'  Intercepted  corresp<>ndence,  published  in  London,  1717. 

*  Lord  Mahon.  *  Letters  of  Coimt  Gyllonbeif 

*  Ix>rd  >fahon*8  Hist,  of  England. 

*  Iiiedited  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Chaillot  MS& 
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to  Catherine  Angelique,  and  others  of  her  particular  friends,  in  the 
communiiy,  the  royal  writer  refers  to  some  untoward  occurrence  con* 
nected  with  a  religieuse  of  another  convent,  in  which  the  name  of  her 
9on  is  brought  up : 

''I  send  you,  my  dear  mother,  the  letter  of  the  mother  of  St  Antoine  on  that 
digaKTeeable  business  of  the  sister  of  Tibejeau.  The  king  my  son  has  never 
written  to  me  about  it,  but  as  I  know  that  he  has  much  friendship  for  the  family 
of  SiUery,  it  must  have  been  to  do  them  a  pleasure  that  he  has  mixed  hirasetf 
Dp  in  the  affair,  not  knowing  your  customs,  nor  my  opinion  thereupon.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  ought  to  apply  to  Rome  at  present  about  it,  but  only  to  the  regent 
[Orleans]  by  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  has  pcouiised  me  and  the  abbess  that 
iid  will  do  it,  and  he  hopes  to  obtain  a  promise  from  the  regent,  but  be  can  do 
no  more  during  the  minority  of  the  king  [Louis  XV.],  and  aAer  tliat  he  must  try 
to  obtain  one  from  the  king  himself." 

Her  majesty  leaves  the  mystery  unexplained,  by  telling  her  corres- 
pondent, ^  That  she  will  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  when  she  seei 
her,  but  must  now  bid  her  adieu,  for  her  supper  is  on  table.'' ' 

This  letter  is,  apparently,  one  of  the  last  of  that  curious  correspond- 
ence of  the  exiled  queen  with  the  religieuses  of  Chailiot,  which,  sur- 
viving the  dissolution  of  that  monastery  and  all  the  storms  of  the  revo- 
lution, has  enabled  her  biographer  to  trace  out  many  interesting  incidents 
in  her  personal  history,  and  more  than  this,  to  unveil  her  private  feel- 
ings, as  she  herself  recorded  them  in  the  unreserved  confidence  of  friend- 
ship. 

All  the  letters  written  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  her  widowhood  are  sealed 
with  black.  Some  bear  the  impression  of  her  diamond  signet,  her  regal 
initials  ^M.R.,''  crowned  and  interlaced;  but  more  frequently  of  a  seal 
a  size  larger,  having  the  royal  arms  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  on  the  dexter  side,  and  her  own  paternal  achievement  of  Esi^ 
of  Modena  and  Ferrara,  on  the  sinister  —  viz.,  on  the  first  and  fourth, 
quarters,  argent^  an  eagle  displayed,  sahle^  crowned,  or;  the  second  and 
third,  azure^  charged  with  the  three  fie^vr-de-lys^  or^  within  a  bordure 
indented,  or  and  gules.  One  supporter  is  the  royal  lion  of  England,  the 
other,  the  crowned  eagle  of  Este.  This  was  her  small  privy  seal,  the 
miniature  of  her  great  seal,  as  queen-consort  of  England,  of  which  there 
is  an  engraving  in  Williment's  Regal  Heraldry. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  17J8,  Mary  Beatrice,  though  fast 
approaching  the  termination  of  her  weary  pilgrimage,  was  occupied  in 
corresponding  with  her  old  friends  in  England,  in  behalf  of  \  er  son 
Her  pen  appears  to  have  been  more  persuasive,  her  name  more  riflnen* 
tial,  than  those  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  either  at  Avignon  or  St.  i\ex* 
mainif.  Early  in  January  that  year  general  Dillon  writes  to  lord  Mar, 
^  that  Atterbury,  whom  he  figures  under  the  political  alias  of  Mr.  Rigg, 
presses  earnestly  for  Andrew's  [/^  queen-motlier]  writing  to  Hughes  [lord 
Oxfoni]  about  the  mantle  affair,  and  thinks  the  most  proper  time  for 
compas2$ing  that  matter,  will  be  during  the  next  sessions  of  Percy  \j^ar* 
b'cimeit^],  whilst  friends  are  together  in  town.'"  This  mantle  afiair  seems 

'  *Ineditcd  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice,,  in  the  Chailiot  MSS. 
*  Stiuirt  Papers,  in  her  Migesty's  possession,  edited  by  J.  H.  Glover,  Esq.,  vol. i 
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lo  relate  to  a  subscription  loan  for  the  use  of  the  chevalier  de  Sl  George 
It  is  further  recommendedi,  ^^  that  her  majesty,"  signified  by  the  soubri- 
quet of  ^Andrew,"  *  should  send  her  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  the  point,"  rather  a  difficult  matter  with  so 
notable  a  shufHer,  we  should  tliink.  Her  majesty  was  also  to  be  asked 
if  any  applications  had  recently  been  made  to  her  by  the  duke  of  Shrews 
bury,  because,  Atterbury  had  been  informed  that  he  had  said,  ^  that  if 
be  were  sure  Mr.  Knight. [the  chevalier]  had  any  project  on  foot,  and  a 
secure  person  to  deal  with,  he  would  advance  him  ten  thousand  pounds 
oa  his  own  behalf,  and  engage  that  another  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his, 
( i^hose  name  he  would  not  mention,)  should  do  the  same ;"  and,  as  A:- 
terbury  could  not,  with  propriety,  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  he 
thought  her  majesty  would  do  well  to  find  a  proper  method  of  applying 
to  the  duke.'  The  queen  was  also  to  be  requested  ^^  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Pooly,  [lady  Peire^]  thanking  her  for  what  she  had  done,  and  in- 
forming her  that  her  son^s  affairs  required  further  assistance ;  and  ano- 
ther letter  to  the  same  purpose  to  Mr.  Newcomb,  [the  duke  of  J^Torfolk^ 
and  to  send  with  these  letters  two  blank  powers  for  raising  mantle 
[money],  one  for  Mr.  Allen  [the  earl  of  Arran\^  which  he  might  make 
use  of  with  such  of  the  Primrose  family  [protestants]  as  he  should  think 
fit,  and  another  for  any  person  which  he  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  should 
think  proper  to  be  employed  among  Rogers's  people  [Roman  catholics]." 
Another  paper  to  the  same  purpose,  in  her  majesty's  collection,  is  sup 
posed,  by  the  learned  editor  of  the  newly  published  volume  of  the 
Stuart  papers,'  containing  the  Atterbury  correspondence,  to  have  beeD 
sent,  first,  to  the  queen-mother  at  St.  Germains,  who  forwarded  it  to 
James,  at  Urbino,  where  he  was  then  residing. 

From  the  same  volume,  it  appears  that  the  chevalier  had  been  justly 
/lispleased  with  the  conduct  of  her  majesty's  almoner,  Mr.  Lewis  Innes, 
who,  when  employed  to  make  a  French  translation  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  that  prince  to  the  reverend  Charles  Leslie,  apd  through  him  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  protestant  clergy,  had  put  a  false  interpretation  on 
certain  passages.     A  most  insidious  piece  of  priestcraft,  intended   by 
Innes  for  the  benefit  o{  his  own  church,  but  calculated,  like  all  crooked 
dealings,  to  injure  the  person  he  pretended  to  serve.     James,  in  a  lettet 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  on  the  subject,  expressed  himself  disguste<l  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  coterie  at  Su  Germains,  and  said,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  he  did  not  desire  to  have  anythin|. 
more  to  do  with  any  of  them.     ^^  Their  principles  and  notions,  am 
mine,"  continues  he,  ^  are  very  difi^erent  \  former  mistakes  are  fresh  ii 
my  memory,  and  the  good  education  1  had  under  Anthony  [queen  Mar) 
Beatrice]  not  less ;  so  that  I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  the  ways  of  those 
have  lived  so  long  with,  nor  the  least  imposed  on  by  their  ways  am 
reasonings."  * 


'  Siuart  Papers,  in  her  M^gesty's  possession,  edited  by  J.  H.  Qiover,  Esq.,  voL  i 
p.  19. 

*  Stuart  Papers,  in  her  Mnjesty's  possession,  edited  by  Glover,  vol.i.  p.  90 

*  J.  U.  Glover,  Esq.,  Librarian  to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 

*  jituart  Papers,  edited  by  Glover,  vol.  i.  pp.  24, 25. 
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Not  contented  with  a  strong  expression  of  his  displeasure  at  the  dan 
gerous  liberty  taken  by  Innes,  James  very  properly  insisted  on  his  being 
dismissed  from  the  queen-mother's  service.  Implicit  submission  to  his 
authority  was  yielded,  both  by  her  majesty  and  her  spiritual  director. 
^The  king  is  master,'^  wrote  Jnnes,  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  ^^and  I, 
having  the  honour  to  be  both  his  subject  and  his  servant,  think  myself 
doubly  obliged  simply  to  obey  his  majesty's  orders,  without  saying  any- 
thing for  myself." ' 

This  unpleasant  occurrence  happened  towards  the  end  of  February, 
but  whatever  consternation  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  chevalier  de  Si- 
George  created  among  the  reverend  messieurs  of  the  chapel  royal  of  St. 
Germains,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disturb  the 
affectionate  confidence  which  had  subsisted  between  the  royal  mother 
and  her  son,  and  which  remained  unbroken  till  the  hour  of  her  death.* 

The  coldness  of  the  weather,  and  the  increasing  debility  of  the  queen, 
prevented  her  from  paying  her  accustomed  visit  to  Chaillot,  at  Easter. 
The  fatal  malady  in  her  breast,  though  for  a  time  apparently  subdued,  had 
broken  out  again  with  redoubled  violence  in  the  preceding  summer.  She 
had  borne  up  bravely,  and  endured  with  unrufTled  patience  the  torturing 
pangs  that  were  destroying  the  principles  of  life,  and  continued  to  exert 
herself  in  her  beloved  son's  cause  till  within  a  few  days  of  her  decease 

Her  last  illness  attacked  her  in  the  month  of  ^pril,  1718.  She  had 
recovered  from  so  many  apparently  more  severe,  that  a  fatal  termination 
was  not  at  first  apprehended.  A  deceptive  amendment  took  place,  and 
she  even  talked  of  going  to  Chaillot,  but  a  relapse  followed,  and  she 
then  felt  an  internal  conviction  that  she  siiould  not  recover.* 

The  following  letter  without  date  or  signature,  in  her  well-known 
characters,  which  is  preserved  among  the  Chaillot  papers  in  fhe  hotel  de 
Soubise,  appears  to  have  been  written  by  the  dying  queen,  to  her  friend 
Fran^oise  Angelique  Priolo.  Jt  contains  her  last  farew*cll  to  her,  and 
the  abbess  and  sisters ;  under  such  circumstances,  it  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  document  of  no  common  interest. 

**  Patientia  vobit  nece9$aria  ett.^^ 

**  Yes  in  verity,  my  dear  mother,  it  is  very  necessary  for  us,  this  patience ;  I 
have  felt  it  so  at  all  moments.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  arn  mortific  ^  at  not  being 
able  to  go  to  our  dear  Chaillot.  I  had  hoped  it  till  now,  but  my  .^.6o»  Mr  re* 
turned  sincte  three  o'clock,  and  I  have  lost  all  hope.  There  is  not,  however.  )n| 
thing  very  violent  in  my  sickness,  it  has  been  trifling:  but  I  believe  tliat  in  two 
or  three  days  I  shall  be  out  of  the  turmoil,  if  it  please  God,  and  if  not,  I  hojit 
that  he  will  give  me  good  patienre.     I  am  very  weak  and  worn  down,  I  leave 

the*  rest  to  lady »  embracing  you  with  all  my  hearL     A  thousand  regards  to 

our  dear  mother,  and  our  poor  sisters,  above  all  to  C.  Ang  * 

Angelique^  she  would  have  written,  but  the  failing  hand  has  left  the 
Dame  of  that  much-loved  friend  unfinished. 

*  Stuart  Papers,  edited  by  Glover,  vol.  i  p.  24,  25w 

'Chaillot  Records,  inedited  in  tiie  Hotel  de  boubise.  *Ibid. 

'Translated  from  the  original  French. 

*  Catharine  Angelique  du  Mesme  is  the  religieuse  indicated  ;  her  other  fViend 
9laire  Angelique  de  Beauvais.  had  already  paid  the  debt  of  nature.      Mary 
Qeauice  in  one  of  her  preceding  letters  says,  **■  I  shall  never  cease  to  lament  llui 
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About  six  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  the  6th  of  May,  Mary  Beatrice 
finding  herself  grow  worse,  desired  to  receive  the  last  sacraments  of  hei 
church,  which  after  she  had  prepared  herself,  were  administered  to  her 
by  the  cure  of  St.Germains.  As  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  enjoy  the 
consolation  of  taking  a  last  farewell  of  her  son,  she  resigned  herself  to 
that  deprivation,  as  she  had  done  to  all  her  other  trials,  with  much  sub* 
mission  to  the  will  of  God,  contenting  herself  with  praying  for  him  long 
and  fervently.  She  desired,  she  said,  to  ask  pardon,  in  the  most  humble 
manner,  of  all  those  to  whom  she  had  given  cause  of  offence,  or  by  any 
means  injured,  and  declared  she  most  heartily  pardoned  and  forgave  all 
who  had  in  any  manner  injured  or  ofiended  her.  She  then  took  leave 
of  all  her  faithful  friends  and  auendants,  thanking  them  for  their  fidelity 
and  services,  and  recommended  herself  to  their  prayers,  and  those  of  all 
present,  desiring  ^^  that  they  would  pray  for  her  and  for  the  king,  hei 
son,  (for  so  she  called  him,)  that  he  might  serve  God  faithfully  all  his 
life.''  This  she  repeated  twice,  raising  her  voice  as  high  as  she  could ; 
and  for  fear  she  might  not  be  heard  by  everybody,  the  room  being  very 
full,  she  desired  the  cure  to  repeat  it,  which  he  did.  Growing  weaker, 
she  ceased  to  speak,  and  bestowed  alt  her  attention  on  the  prayers  for  a 
soul  departing,  which  were  continued  all  night.' 

The  dying  queen  had  earnestly  desired  to  see  her  friend,  marshal 
Villeroi,  the  governor  of  the  young  king  of  France,  and  when  in  obe- 
dience to  her  summons  he  came,  and  drew  near  her  bed,  she  rallied  the 
sin^^ing  energies  of  life  to  send  an  earnest  message  to  the  regent  Orleans, 
and  to  the  royal  minor,  Louis  XV.  in  behalf  of  her  son.  Nor  was  Mary 
Beatrice  forgetful  of  those  who  had  served  her  so  long  and  faithfully, 
for  she  feivenily  recommended  her  servants  and  destitute  dependants  to 
their  care,  beseeching,  with  her  last  breath,  that  his  royal  highness,  the 
regent,  would  not  suffer  them  to  perish  for  want  in  a  foreign  land,  when 
«he  should  be  i»o  more.' 

These  cares  appear  to  have  been  the  latest  connected  with  earthly 
feelings  that  agitated  the  heart  of  the  exiled  queen,  for  though  she  re- 
tained her  senses  to  the  last  gasp,  she  spoke  no  more.  More  than  fifty 
persons  were  present  when  she  breathed,  her  last,  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  1718,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
4ier  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  exile.  She  had  survived  her  unfortunate 
consort,  James  II.  sixteen  years  and  nearly  eight  months. 

^  The  queen  of  England,"  says  the  duke  de  St.  Simon,  ^  died  at  St 
Germains,  afier  ten  or  twelve  days'  illness.  Her  life,  since  she  had  beef 
in  France,  from  the  close  of  the  year  1688,  had  been  one  continued 
course  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  which  she  sustained  heroically  to  the  last 
She  supported  her  mind  by  devotional  exercises,  faith  in  God,  prayei, 
and  good  works,  living  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  consiitutM 

loss  of  my  dear  Claire  Angelique.'  A  packet  oflecters  from  the  exiled  queen 
to  that  religieiisp,  preserved  in  tlie  Chaillot  Collection,  is  this  endorsed:  *'C^% 
lettres  de  la  reine  out  6te  ecrites  nre  ties  honbJe  Mdre  Claire  Angeliqiie  dc 
Ueauveis,  peiuiant  son  dernier  Trianai  fini  4  cettc  aseention,  1709.'' 

'  MS.  Lansdowne,  849,  ibl.  308.     BriL  M'ua.     Inediied  Stuart  Papers.    Chailhr 
ColL  Mtd. 
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true  holiness.  Her  death  was  as  holy  as  her  life.  Out  of  600,000  livrei 
allowed  her  yearly  by  the  king  of  France,  she  devoted  the  whole  to 
support  the  destitute  Jacobites  with  whom  St.  Germains  was  crowded." 
The  same  contemporary  annalist  sums  up  the  character  of  this  princess 
in  the  following  words: — ''Combined  with  great  sensibility  she  had 
much  wit,  and  a  natural  haughtiness  of  temper,  of  which  she  was  aware^ 
and  made  it  her  constant  study  to  subdue  it^  by  the  practice  of  humility. 
Her  mien  was  tlie  noblest,  the  most  majestic  and  imposing  in  the  world, 
but  it  was  also  sweet  and  modest."  * 

The  testimony  of  St.  Simon  is  fully  corroborated  by  that  of  a  witness 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  mother  of  the  regent  Orleans  —  a 
princess  who,  from  her  near  relationship  to  the  royal  Stuarts,  and  an 
acquaintance  of  nearly  thirty  years,  had  ample  opportunities  of  forming 
R  correct  judgment  of  the  real  characteristics  of  the  exiled  queen ;  and 
as  she  is  not  accustomed  to  speak  too  favourably  of  her  own  sex,  and 
certainly  could  have  had  no  motive  for  flattering  the  dead,  the  following 
record  of  the  virtues  and  worth  of  Mary  Beatrice  ought  to  have  some 
weight,  especially  as  it  was  written  in  a  private  letter  of  the  duchess  to, 
one  of  her  own  German  relatives. 

**  J  write  you  to-day  with  a  troubled  heart,  and  all  yesterday  I  was 
weeping.  Yesterday  morning,  about  seven  o^clock,  the*good,  pious,  and 
virtuous  queen  of  England  died  at  St.  Germains.  She  must  be  in  heaven. 
She  left  not  a  dollar  (or  herself,  but  gave  away  all  to  the  poor,  maintain- 
ing many  families.  She  never  in  her  life,"  a  strong  expression,  and  from 
iio  hireling  pen,  "did  wrong  to  any  one.  If  you  were  about  to  tell  her 
a  story  of  anybody,  she  would  say — ^  If  it  be  any  ill,  I  beg  you  not  to 
relate  it  to  me;  I  do  not  like  histories  which  attack  the  reputation.' "' 

As  the  besetting  sin  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  the  delight  she 
took  in  repeating  scandalous  tales,  she  was  doubtless  among  those  to 
whom  this  admonitory  check  was  occasionally  given  by  the  pure-minded 
widow  of  James  H.,  who  not  only  restrained  her  own  lips  from  speaking 
amiss  of  others,  but  exerted  a  moral  influence  to  prevent  evil  communi- 
cations from  being  uttered  in  her  presence. 

Mary  Beatrice  had  suffered  too  severely  from  the  practices  of  those 
who  had  employed  the  pens  and  tongues  of  those  political  slanderers  to 
undermine  her  popularity,  to  allow  any  one  to  be  assailed  in  like  man- 
ner;  nor  was  she  ever  known  to  retaliate  on  the  suborners  of  those  who 
had  libelled  her.  The  eagle  of  Este,  though  smitten  to  the  dust,  cou.d 
not  condescend  to  imitate  the  creeping  adder, ''  which  bites  the  horse  by 
the  heel  to  make  his  rider  fail  backward ;"  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
Rct  so  mean  a  part.  '^She  bore  her  misfortunes,"  continues  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  ^^  with  the  greatest  patience,  not  from  stupidity,  for  she  had  a 
great  deal  of  mind,  was  lively  in  conversation,  and  could  laugh  and  joke 
very  pleasantly.  She  often  praised  the  princess  of  Wales.  [Caroline, 
consort  of  George  II.]  I  loved  this  queen  much,  and  her  death  has 
caused  me  much  sorrow."  • 


'  Meinoiros  du  clue  de  St.  Simon,  vol.  xv.  pp.  46,  47. 

'From  the  Historical  Correspondence  and  remains  of  Elizabeth   Chailottf, 
'tiohcs*  o^  Orleans.     Paris,  1844.  *  IhzcL 
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Though  Mary  Beatrice  was  now  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at. rest,  hearts  were  found  hard  enough  to  falsify,  foi 
political  purposes,  the  particulars  of  her  calm  and  holy  parting  from  a 
world  that  was  little  worthy  of  her.  She  had  ibrgiven  her  enemies,  her 
persecutors,  and,  those  who  were  hardest  of  all  to  forgive,  her  slanderers ; 
but  those  who  had  thus  sinned  against  her,  not  only  continued  to  bear 
fiilse  witness  against  her,  but  they  accused  her  of  having  born^  false 
witness  against  herself,  by  pretending,  ^^  that  on  her  death-bed  she  had 
disowned  her  son,  and  adopted  their  calumny  on  his  birth."  The  ab> 
surdity  of  this  tale,  which  appeared  in  the  Dutch  Gazette  a  few  days 
after  her  death,  is  exposed  in  a  contemporary  letter,  written  by  a  gentle 
man  at  Paris,  who,  aAer  relating  the  particulars  of  her  late  majesty's 
death,  which,  he  says,  ^^  he  had  from  a  person  who  was  in  the  room 
^'ith  her  when  she  died,  and  sat  up  by  her  all  night,  as  most  of  her  ser- 
vants  and  many  others  did,'^  adds : ' 

**You  will  wonder  therefore,  upon  what  your  Holland  Gazetteer  could  ^roand 
inch  an  apparent  falsity,  as  to  insinuate,  that  she  ditowned  at  her  death,  die 
jchevalier  de  bt.  George's  being  her  son,  for  whose  safety  and  liappiness  she  pro- 
fessed, l)oth  then,  and  at  alt  times,  a  much  greater  concern  than  for  her  own  life,  us 
was  mnnifofit  to  all  tliat  were  well  acquainted  widi  her,  and  to  above  fifty  persons 
that  were  present  at  her  death  :  for  as  she  loved  nothing  in  this  world  but  him; 
so  she  seemed  tn  desire  to  live  no  longer  than  she  could  be  serviceable  to  him. 
She  had  suHered  near  thirty  years'  exile  for  his  sake;  and  chose,  rather  to  live 
upon  the  benevolence  of  a  foreign  prince,  than  to  sign  such  a  receipt  for  her 
jointure,  as  might  give  the  least  shadow  of  prejudicing  what  she  thought  her 
son's  right.  And  yet  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  the  said  gazetteer  infers,  from' 
her  desiring  to  see  the  mareschal  de  Villeroy,  that  it  was  to  disown  her  son; 
whereas,  quite  the  contrary,  it  was  to  recommend  him  to  the  regent  of  Franco 
with  her  dying  breath ;  hoping  that  might  induce  his  royal  highness,  to  have  a 
greater  regard  for  him  ;  and  likewise  to  recommend  her  servants,  and  those  that 
depended  upon  lier,  to  his  generosity,  that  he  might  not  sutifer  them  to  perish  lor 
want,  m  a  forei&rn  country. 

**  The  story  of  her  being  at  variance  with  her  son  was  as  groundless  as  the 
rest;  there  was  not  a  post  but  they  mutually  received  letters  from  each  other; 
and  packets  cnme  from  him  directed  to  her,  every  post  since  her  death,  and  wiL' 
undoubtedly,  till  he  hears  of  it.  Her  last  will  was  sent  to  the  chevalier  de  St 
George  by  a  courier.  In  fine,  (to  use  my  friend's  words,)  never  mother  loved  a 
son  better!  Never  mother  suffered  more  for  a  son,  or  laboured  more  zealously 
to  assist  him!  But  if  malicious  men  will  still  pursue  tliat  oppressed  princess 
with  lies  and  calumnies,  even  af\er  her  death  ;  that  with  the  rest  must  be  suffered 
It  is  easier  to  blacken  the  innocent,  than  to  wipe  it  away,"'" 

It  is  notr  evident^  whence  Onslow,  the  speaker,  derived  the  yague 
report,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  marginal  note  on  Burnet's  Histc»ry  of 
his  Own  Times,  ^  that  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.  took  no  notice 
of  her  son  in  her  will,  and  left  all  she  had  to  dispose  of  to  the  regeu 
Orleans."  Poor  Mary  Beatrice!  Her  effects  were  literally  personal, and 
'ihose  she  disposed  of  as  follows,  without  bestowing  the  smallest  sliara 

-         -^  I    ■■    I  - -       — —  " 

»MS.  Lansd.  b'lD,  fol.  liOS. 

*This  remark  illudtrates  the  political  maxim  of  the  earl  of  Whartdn,  when  bt 
sminded    his   royal   friend,   William   HI.,  "that  a  clever  lie,  xtell   believwl 
answered  their  purpose  as  well  as  tlie  truth." 
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on  the  regent  Her  heart  to  the  monastery  of  Qhaillot,  in  perpetuity,  ta 
be  placed  in  the  tribune  beside  those  of  her  late  husb'and,  king  James, 
and  the  princess,  their  daughter ;  her  brain  and  intestines  to  the  Scotch 
college,  to  be  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew,'  and  her  body  to 
repose  unburied  in  the  choir  of  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Marie  de 
Chaillot,  till  the  restoration  of  her  son,  or  his  descendants,  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  when,  together  with  the  remains  of  her  consort  and 
their  daughter,  tlie  princess  Louisa,  it  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Lngiand, 
and  interred  with  the  royal  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey.' 

Never  did  any  queen  of  England  die  so  poor  as  Mary  Beatrice  as  re- 
garded the  goods  of  this  world.  Instead  of  having  anything  to  leave^ 
slie  died  deeply  in  debt  to  the  community  of  Chaiiiot ;  ^^  this  debf,  with 
sundry  small  legacies,  she  charged  her  son  to  pay,  out  of  respect  to  her 
memory,  whenever  it  should  please  God  to  call  him  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors." ' 

After  the  customary  dirges,  prayers,  and  offices  of  her  church  had 
been  performed  in  the  chamber  of  the  deceased  queen,  her  body  was 
embalmed.  Tlie  following  day,  being  Sunday,  it  remained  at  St.  Ger* 
mains,  where  solemn  requiems  were  chanted  in  the  cathedial  church  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul.^  All  wept  and  lamented  her  loss,  protestants  as 
well  as  persons  of  her  own  faith  \  for  she  had  made  no  distinction  in 
her  charities,  but  distributed  to  all  out  of  her  pittance.  The  poor  were 
true  mourners. 

Her  ladies,  some  of  whom  had  been  five  and  forty  years  in  her  service 
were  disconsolate  for  her  loss,  so  were  the  officers  of  her  household. 
The  French,  by  whom  she  was  much  esteemed,  also  testified  much 
regret,  so  that  a  -general  feeling  of  sorrow  pervaded  all  classes.  The 
duke  de  Noailles,  as  governor  of  St.  Germains,  and  captain  of  the  guards, 
came,  by  tiie  order  of  the  regency,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  her  funeral,  which  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  the  respect  befitting  her  rank,  and  the  relationship  of  her 
late  consort  to  the  king  of  France,  but  without  pomp.  A  court  mourn- 
ing of  six  weeks,  for  her,  was  ordered  by  the  regent ;  but  the  respect 
and  afiection  of  ilie  people  made  it  general,  especially  when  her  remains 
were  removed,  on  the  0th  of  May,  attended  by  her  sorrowful  ladies  and 
officers  of  state.  In  the  archives  of  France  the  ofiicial  certificatt  f  the 
governor  of  St.  Germains  is  still  preserved,  stating,  ^^  that  being  oiderea 
by  his  royal  highness,  the  regent,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  do  ail  the 
honours  to  the  corpse  of  the  high,  puissant,  and  excellent  queen,  Marie 

'  Stuart  Pnpors  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France.  The  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew,  at  Paris,  still  exists,  and  contains  a  beautiful  monuniei<t  of  marbio 
erected  6y  the  «luke  of  Perth  to  the  memory  of  James  II.,  beneath  wriich  wai 
placed  an  urn  of  ((ilt  bronze  containing  tlie  brain  of  that  monarch.  Munumentf 
and  epitaphs  of  Mary  Beatrice,  wife,  and  of  I^uisa  Mary,  daughter  of  Jamem 
and  also  ol  several  members  of  the  Perth  family,  are  still  to  be  seen,  iugethei 
with  the  tombt  of  Barclay  the  founder,  and  of  Innes. 

*  Chaillot  Records.  Memorials  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre,  in  the  ArohWes  rl 
Fmnce. 

Mbid  «Ibid. 
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Beatrix  Eleanora  d^Este  of  Modena,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  deceased 
at  St.  Germains-en-Iaye,  7th  of  May,  he  found,  by  her  testament,  that 
her  body  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  of  St 
Marie,  at  Chaillot,  to  be  there  till  the  bodies  of  the  king  her  husband^ 
wad  the  princess  her  daughter^  should  be  transported;  but  that  her  heart 
and  part  of  her  entrails  should  rest  in  perpetuity  with  the  nuns  of  the 
said  convent,  with  the  heart  of  the  king  her  husband,  and  that  of  his 
mother  (queen  Henrietta);  and  that  he  has  in  consequence,  and  by  the 
express  orders  of  the  king  of  France,  (through  M.  le  Regent)  caused  the 
said  remains  of  her  late  Britannic  majesty  to  be  conveyed  to  that  con- 
Tent,  and  delivered  to  the  superior  and  her  religieuses  by  the  abbe  Ingle* 
ton,  grand  almoner  to  the  defunct  queen,  in  the  presence  of  her  ladies 
of  honour,  lord  Middleton,  &c."  * 

Tliere  is  also  an  attestation  of  the  said  father  Ingleton,  stating*  ^  that 
he  assisted  at  the  convoy  of  the  remains  of  the  royal  widow  of  the  very 
high  and  mighty  prince,  James  II.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  0th  of 
May,  1718,  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
devout  mother,  Anne  Charlotte  Bochare,  superior  of  that  community, 
and  all  the  religieuses  of  the  said  monastery,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  of  her  late  majesty ^s  household,  the  earl  of  Middleton,  her  great 
chamberlain ;  Mr.  Dicconson,  comptroller-general  of  the  household ; 
count  Molza,  lord  Caryl,  Mr.  Nugent,  and  Mr.  Crane,  her  equerries,  and 
pere  Gaillar,  her  confessor.^ 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  chevalier  de  St.  Geoi^  to 
the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  reply  to  her  letters  of  condolence,  and  con- 
tains a  complete  refutation  of  the  malicious  reports  that  were  circulated 
as  to  any  estrangement  between  the  deceased  queen  and  her  son.  The 
original  is  in  French,  written  in  his  own  hand  :— 

-June  16,  17ia 
"  My  reverend  mother, — You  will  have  seen  by  a  letter  I  have  already  writ- 
ten, that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  attachment  and  particular  esteem   tliat  the 
queen,  my  most  honoured  mother,  had  for  you  and  all  your  community,  and  the 
affection  with  M'hiuh  it  was  returned. 

**So  far  from  disapproving  of  the  letter  of  condolence  yon  have  written  in 
your  name,  and  in  that  of  your  holy  community,  I  regard  it  as  a  new  proof  cf 
your  zeal,  and  I  have  received  it  with  all  the  sensibility  due  to  the  sad  subject. 
1  require  all  your  prayers  to  aid  me  in  supporting  the  great  and  irreparable  lost 
I  have  just  sustained,  with  proper  resignation.  Continue  your  prayers  for  me,  I 
entreaC  Unite  them  with  those,  which  I  hope  that  righteous  soul  offers  thit 
day  in  heaven — for  you  as  well  as  for  me.  This  is  the  best  consolation  that  her 
death  has  leA  us. 

**In  regard  to  her  body  and  heart,  they  are  in  good  hands,  since  they  are 
where  the  queen  herself  wished  them  to  be,  and  doubt  not,  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  things,  the  last  wishes  of  so  worthy  a  mother  will  be  to  me  most  sacred, 
and  that  I  sliall  feel  pleasure  in  bestowing  on  you  and  all  your  house,  marks  of 

'  The  date  of  this  paper  is  the  12th  of  May.  It  certifies  the  fact  that  Um 
remains  of  this  unfortunate  queen  were  conveyed  with  regal  honours  from  Si 
Ghrrmains  to  Chaillot,  by  order  of  the  regent  Orleans,  two  days  after  her  dectwwe 
hut  tliat  her  funeral  did  not  tak>  place  till  the  end  of  the  following  montii. 
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my  etteeiD  and  of  my  goodwill,  whenoTer  it  shall  please  Providence  to  give  me 
the  means* 


«»Urbiuo,  this  16th  of  June,  ITIS." 

The  obsequies  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  solemnized  in  the  convc  jtna\ 
church  of  Chaillot,  on  the  27th  of  June.  The  sisters  of  that  convent, 
and  all  the  assistant  mourners,  were,  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  assem- 
bled in  the  great  chamber  at  noon  on  that  day,  for  the  procession,  but 
as-  the  ceremonial  and  offices  were  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  detail  would  not  interest  the  general  reader." ' 

The  earnest  petition  which  the  dying  queen  had  preferred  to  the 
regent  Orleans,  in  behalf  of  the  faithful  ladies  of  her  household,  who, 
with  a  self-devotion  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  fallen 
greatness,  had  sacrificed  fortune  and  country  for  love  of  her,  and  out  of 
loyalty  to  him  they  deemed  their  lawful  sovereign,  was  not  in  vain. 
Orleans,  however  profligate  in  his  general  conduct,  was  neither  devoid 
of  good  nature  or  generosity.  Mary  Beatrice  had  asked  that  the  mem- 
bers of  her  household  might  be  allowed  pensions  out  of  the  fund  that 
had  been  devoted  to  her  maintenance  by  the  court  of  France;  and  above 
all,  as  they  were  otherwise  homeless,  that  they  might  be  permitted,  they 
and  their  children,  to  retain  the  apartments  they  occupied  in  the  chateau 
of  St.  Germains,  till  the  restoration  of  her  son  to  his  regal  inheritance. 
Long  as  the  freehold  lease  of  grace  might  last,  which  a  compliance  with 
this  request  of  the  desolate  widow  of  England  involved,  it  was  frankly 
granted  by  the  gay,  careless  regent,  in  the  name  of  his  young  sovereign 
Thus  the  stately  palace  of  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  monarchs  of  Fiance 
continued  to  aflford  a  shelter  and  a  home  to  the  noble  British  emigrants 
who  had  shared  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the  royal  Stuarts.  There  they 
remained,  they  and  their  families,  even  to  the  third  generation  undis- 
turbed, a  little  British  world,  in  that  Hampton  Court  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  veneration,  till 
the  revolution  of  France  drove  them  from  their  shelter.' 

'  The  particulars  are  preserved  among  the  Archives  of  France  in  tlie  Hotel  de 
Boubise. 

•The  countess  of  Middleton  survived  her  royal  mistress  eiglit-and-twenty  years. 
She  lived  long  enough  to  exult,  in  her  ninety-seventh  year,  in  the  news  of  the 
triumphant  entrance  of  the  grandson  of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice,  Charles 
iZdvard  Stunrt,  into  Edinburgh  in  1745,  and  died  in  the  fond  delusion  tliat  a 
new  restoration  of  the  royal  Stuarto  was  about  to  take  place  in  England.  Thii 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl  of  Cardigan. 
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Till  that  period,  the  chamber,  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modeiia 
died,  was  scrupulously  kept  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  wont  to 
l>e  during  her  life.  Her  toilette-table,  with  its  costly  plate  and  orna* 
mcnts,  the  gift  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  set  out  daily,  as  if  for  her  use,  with 
t)ie  four  wax  candles  in  the  gilt  candlesticks  ready  to  light,  just  as  if 
her  return  had  been  expected.  Such  at  least  are  the  traditionary  recol- 
lections of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  St.  Germains,  relics, 
themselves,  of  a  race  almost  as  much  forgotten  in  the  land  as  the  former 
Jacobite  tenants  of  the  royal  chateau. 

A  time-honoured  lady,  who  derives  her  descent  from  some  of  the 
noble  emigrants  who  shared  the  exile  of  James  II.  and  his  consort,  ha« 
favoured  me  with  the  following  particulars  in  corroboration  of  the 
French  traditions  of  the  palace  of  the  royal  Stuarts : — 

"  I  was  a  very  young  girl,"  writes  her  ladyship,  "  when  I  saw  the 
castle  of  St.  Germains ;  there  were  apartments  there  still  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  king  Jameses  household.  Among  these  were  my 
father's  aunt.  Miss  Plowden," — no  other,  gentle  reader,  than  that '  petite 
Louison'  whose  childish  burst  of  grief  and  disappointment  at  not  seeing 
her  mother  among  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  queen,  moved  hei 
majesty's  kind,  heart  to  pity  the  poor  child — '^  niece  to  the  earl  of  Staf* 
ford,  and  my  mother's  aunt,  also  an  old  maiden  lady,  sister  to  my  grand- 
father, lord  Dillon.  The  state-rooms  were  kept  up,  and  I  remember 
being  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  silver  ornaments  on  the  toilet 
of  the  queen.  At  the  French  revolution,  all  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed." 

An  original  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  probably  the  last  that  was  ever 
painted  of  her,  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  the  royal  plunder  that  ban 
been  traced,  authenticated,  and  preserved.  It  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  St.  Germains,  and  is  a  highly  interesting  and 
curious  memorial  of  this  unfortunate  queen.  Its  value  is  not  as  a  work 
of  art,  but  as  affording  a  faithful  representation  of  Mary  Beatrice  of 
Modena  in  her  last  utter  loneliness. 

She  is  in  her  widow's  dress,  silting  by  the  urn  which  enshrines  hei 
husband's  heart;  she  points  to  it  with  a  mournful  air.  A  large  black 
crape  veil  is  thrown  over  her  head,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  royal 
widows  of  France,  one  corner  forming  a  point  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
rest  of  the  drapery  falling  like  a  mantle  over  the  shoulders  nearly  to  the 
ground.  Her  robes  are  of  some  heavy  mourning  stuff,  with  hanging 
sleeves,  which  are  turned  back  with  white  lawn  weepers,  and  display 
tlie  hands  and  arms  a  little  above  the  wrist.  She  wears  the  round  white 
lawn  tippet,  which  then  formed  part  of  the  widow's  costume,  and  about 
her  throat  a  single  row  of  large  round  pearls,  from  which  depends  a 
cross.  Her  hair  is  shown  from '  beneath  the  veil :  it  has  lost  its  jetty 
hue,  so  have  her  eyebrows;  and  though  decided  vestiges  of  beauty 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  majestic  outline  of  her  face,  it  is  of  a  different 
character  from  that  which  Leiy  and  Kneller  painted,  and  Waller,  Dry- 
den,  and  Granville,  sang.  A  milder,  a  more  subdued  expression,  markt 
the  features  of  the  fallen  queen,  the  desolate  widow,  and  bereaved  mo* 
ther,  who  had  had  so  often  cause  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  ^  Thine  in" 
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dignation  lieth  hard  upon  me.  Thou  hast  vexed  me  with  all  thy 
storms.^'  But  the  chastening  had  been  given  in  love,  the  afllictions  had 
been  sent  in  mercy ;  religion  and  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity  had  done 
their  work ;  every  natural  alloy  of  pride,  of  vanity,  and  impatience,  had 
been  purified  from  the  character  of  this  princess.  There  is  something 
more  lovely  than  youth,  more  pleasing  tiian  beauty,  in  the  divine  pla- 
cidity of  her  countenance,  as  she  sits  in  her  sable  weeds  by  that  ura,  a 
mourner,  but  not  without  hope,  for  the  book  of  holy  writ  lies  near,  as 
well  it  might,  for  it  was  her  daily  study.  It  was  the  fountain  of  con- 
solation whence  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  drew  the  sweetness  that 
enabled  her  to  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  this  world's  cares  with  meek- 
ness, and  to  repeat,  under  every  fresh  trial  that  was  decreed  her, 
.  ^  It  is  the  Lord,  he  is  the  Master,  and  his  holy  name  be  for  ever  bless- 
ed and  praised.''  * 

The  life  of  the  unfortunate  widow  of  James  H.  can  scarcely  cou- 
clude  more  appropriately,  than  with  the  following  characteristic  quota- 
lion  from  one  of  her  letters,  without  date,  but  evidently  written  when 
»he  cause  of  her  son  was  regarded,  even  by  themselves,  as  hopeless : 

"  Truth  to  tell,  there  remains  to  us  at  present  neither  hope  nor  human  resource 
irom  which  we  can  derive  comfort  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  so  that,  according 
to  the  world,  our  condition  may  be  pronounced  desperate ;  but,  according  to 
God,  we  ought  to  believe  ourselves  happy,  and  bless  and  praise  Him,  for  hav- 
ing driven  us  to  the  wholesome  necessity  of  putting  our  whole  trust  in  Him 
alone,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  say — 

*  Et  nuncque  est  expectatio  mea  I     Nonni  dominus. 
Oh,  blessed  reliance  1  Oh,  resource  infallible.'"* 

'  MS.  Lettres  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Veuve  de  Jacques  1%  in  tLe  Hotel  da 
Hoibise,  Paris. 

'liiedi  ed  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  to  Fran^ise  VngeUo^^ie  PvibTo. 
n  lillot  Ck>l  lection,  in  the  Hotel  de  SoubiM,  ~ 
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